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FOREWORD 


The Committee of Direction of the All-India Rural Credit Survey 
conducted in 1951-2 had strongly urged the need for a constant review of all the 
main features of the credit situation in the rural sector and had recommended that 
a suitable machinery for this purpose should be devised by the Reserve Bank of 
India to be operated in collaboration with the Central Government, State Govern¬ 
ments and selected organizations. In this connection the Committee had suggested 
that the Reserve Bank might conduct an annual investigation in the nature of a 
sample enquiry of moderate scope. This investigation would in broad content, 
though not in complexity of detail, correspond to the lines of enquiry followed in 
the Rural Credit Survey. 

In pursuance of this recommendation the Reserve Bank decided to 
conduct annual follow-up surveys in a few selected districts. The Rural Credit 
Follow-up Surveys have been planned with two main objectives in view. The first 
is the collection of statistical data relating to changes in the ‘demand* side of credit 
including outstanding debt and borrowings in selected districts. The second is the 
assessment of the performance of co-operatives, the ‘supply’ side of credit, so that 
the results of the survey would be of assistance in reviewing the progress of the 
district co-operative development plans. Thus, the scope of the investigation in 
the Rural Credit Follow-up Surveys would not only afford statistical measurement 
of certain aspects of rural credit but also provide material on which procedure and 
policy could be adapted to changing economic circumstances. 

The first Rural Credit Follow-up Survey was conducted m 1957-8 in 
eleven districts. The Bank set up a field organization, through which investigation 
in 10 of the 11 selected districts was carried out under the direct supervision of 
officers of the Economic Department and the Department of Statistics. In one 
district, namely. East Khandesh, the field investigation was conducted by the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, on an agency basis. As the period of 
reference for the demand side of the Survey was May 1956 to April 1957, the field 
investigation was initiated in May 1957 and completed in July 1958. The General 
Review Report, prepared on the basis of district reports, is divided into two parts. 
The first part covers? in tbs first ten chapters-; various aspects of the demand for 
credit. The second part analyses in the remaining chapters the working of co-opera¬ 
tive institutions at various levels and attempts to assess their performance and 
achievements in the context of the targets laid down in the Second Five Year Plan. 
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We are thankful to the State Governments for their help and co-opera¬ 
tion in undertaking this Survey. We must also express our thanks to the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, for conducting the field investigation 
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The following symbols have been used in the tables: 

— to represent ‘nil’ or a negligible figure. 

.. to indicate that the figure is not available. 

In the tables, wherever necessary, each figure has been rounded off to the nearest final digit. 
Owing to this rounding off, an apparent slight discrepancy may be noted between the sum of the 
constituent items and the corresponding total. The percentages presented in the Report have 
been derived from total figures and may, therefore, differ from the percentages obtained from 
the averages given in the tables. 

In the SKETCH showing districts selected for the All-Tndia Rural Credit Survey, 1951-2 and 
Rural Credit Follow-up Survey, 1956-7 and in the district SKETCHES, the boundaries shown 
are approximate and should not be taken as authoritative. 



CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 

1.1 PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Committee of Direction of the 
All-India Rural Credit Survey, the Reserve Bank of India appointed, in March 1957, 
an inter-departmental committee, called the Committee on Follow-up Surveys, 
to plan and organize annual enquiries of moderate scope, with the object of investi¬ 
gating and assessing (1) any significant changes in the situation on the ‘demand’ side 
of credit, including the outstanding debt and borrowings of different classes of 
cultivators, (2) the nature of performance of the different agencies on the ‘supply’ 
side of credit, including the manner of operation of the institutions set up under the 
Integrated Rural Credit Scheme recommended in the Report on the All-India Rural 
Credit Survey, and (3) any matters of special significance, including any developments 
of importance which may be taking place in the context of the larger socio-economic 
background of rural credit. Dr B. K. Madan, Executive Director (then Economic 
Adviser), Reserve Bank of India, was appointed as the Chairman of the Committee 
and Dr N. S. R. Sastry, Statistical Adviser (then Director of Statistics), Reserve 
Bank of India, as the Vice-Chairman. Sarvashri D. S. Savkar, V. M. Jakhade, 
M. D. fihat, S. G. Madiman, T. S. Rao and C. D. Datey, all of the Reserve Bank 
of India, were appointed as the other members of the Committee. Shri D. S. Savkar 
ceased to be a member of the Committee on 9 June 1959 and his place was 
taken by Dr P. J. J. Pinto. 

The Committee on Follow-up Surveys organized the first enquiry, hereafter 
referred to as the First Follow-up Survey, during the year 1957-8 in eleven districts, 
selected from ten States in the country. These eleven districts were (1) West Godavari 
(Andhra Pradesh), (2) Gaya (Bihar), (3) Broach (Bombay), (4) East Khandesh 
(Bombay), (5) Mandsaur (Madhya Pradesh), (6) Coimbatore (Madras), (7) Dharwar 
(Mysore), (8) Ferozepur (Punjab), (9) Bikaner (Rajasthan), (10) Etawah (Uttar 
Pradesh) and (11) Nadia (West Bengal). In selecting the districts, preference was 
given to districts where the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme had already been intro¬ 
duced and was in operation. 

In all the selected districts except East Khandesh, the enquiry was conducted 
by the Department of Research and Statistics of the Bank, now bifurcated into the 
Economic Department and the Department of Statistics. The enquiry in East 
Khandesh district was undertaken by the Gokhalc Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona, on an agency basis, on behalf of the Bank. The period of reference for the 
enquiry was the year ended 30 April 1957. The field work was commenced in May 1957 
and completed in May 1958. 

The tabulation of data for all the ten districts in which the enquiry was conducted 
by the Bank was completed early in October 1958. Soon after the tabulated results 
were available, reports for selected districts w'ere prepared by the officers who had 
supervised the field work. The Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics undertook 
the tabulation of data and drafting of the report in respect of East Khandesh district. 
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In this Report, there is a general review of the situation which obtained in the 
selected districts. Only the more important aspects revealed by the data are discussed 
and the data are presented mostly in summary form. A statistical report, presenting 
the details regarding the organization and conduct of the enquiry, the instructions 
issued to the field staff, the copies of the schedules and questionnaires used and the 
tabulated results of the information collected from the selected districts, has been 
prepared. In that volume, most of the statistics collected in the Survey are set out. 

1.2 GENERAL PLAN OF THE ENQUIRY 

The general plan of the enquiry may be briefly described. The rural credit 
system was studied in relation to both the 'demand' and the ‘supply’ aspects. For 
the investigation connected with the ‘demand’ aspect, a sample of sixteen villages 
was taken from each selected district. For selecting the villages, a stratified sampling 
design was adopted. Each district was stratified into homogeneous regions, generally 
not exceeding three, on the basis of those factors which were of particular importance 
from the point of view of the district, such as crop-pattein, irrigation, development 
of co-operatives and industries, developmental activity initiated by the Community 
Development Projectand National Extension Service programmes, intensity of govern¬ 
ment finance, famine conditions and other related characteristics, etc. The sample of 
sixteen villages in each district was distributed among the regions, having due regard 
to the size and importance of the regions. As one of the main objects of the Survey was 
to assess the working of the co-operative movement, it was decided to select at least 
ten villages from among those in which primary agricultural credit societies were loca¬ 
ted. The villages within a region were, therefore, classified into two groups, viz., those in 
which the headquarters of primary agricultural credit societies were located and other 
villages. The sample of villages for a region was distributed between these two groups 
roughly in the same proportion which the total number of villages in each of the two 
groups in the region bore towards each other. Within each group the sample of villages 
was selected with probability of selection proportional to the population as given by the 
1951 Census, of cultivators and non-cultivators engaged in production, in the villages. 

All the families resident in the selected villages were enumerated in the Listing 
Schedule. For the purpose of the Survey, a family was defined as a group of persons, 
usually related, and having a common kitchen. In the Listing Schedule, data were 
collected regarding the size of cultivated holdings at the beginning of the year, their 
composition in terms of owned and leased land, the extent of owned land let out 
on lease, the principal and subsidiary occupations of the head of the household 
and membership in co-operative credit societies. Using the information on cultivated 
holdings and principal occupation, collected in the Listing Schedule, for each village 
lists of cultivating families and non-cultivating families engaged in production were 
prepared. All families who cultivated any piece of land, owned or leased, other than 
small garden plots, were classified as cultivating families. Owners of tea, coffee and 
rubber plantations, who did not cultivate other crops, were not included among 
cultivators. For preparing the list of non-cultivators engaged in production, a list 
of occupations classified under ‘production other than cultivation' was supplied 
to the field staff. As far as possible, wage earners were excluded while preparing the 
fist of non-cultivators. 
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The cultivating families in each village were arranged in descending order 
according to the size of their cultivated holdings and divided into four groups, 
group 1 comprising the first 10 per cent of the families, group 2 the next 20 per cent, 
group 3 the next 40 per cent and group 4 the last 30 per cent. Six families were selected 
at random from the first group, four families from the second, eight families from the 
third, and six families from the fourth, to constitute a sample of twenty-four culti¬ 
vating families from each village. From the list of non-cultivating families engaged 
in production, six families were selected at random in each village. From the selected 
families in each village, information on land utilization, borrowings and repayments, 
capital expenditure in agriculture and non-farm business, financial investment,expendi¬ 
ture on specified items of the family budget and sale of assets during the twelve¬ 
month period I May 1956 to 30 April 1957, outstanding debt and dues receivable 
as on 30 April 1957, etc., was collected in a schedule called the General Demand 
Schedule. 

On the supply ’ side, the agricultural credit and marketing structure of the 
co-operclivc movement in each district was studied. The investigation covered 
sixteen selected primary agricultural credit societies and all central banks and land 
mortgage banks functioning in each district. The sample of sixteen primary agri¬ 
cultural credit societies for a district comprised all societies with their headquarters 
located in tiic villages selected on the ‘ demand ’ side and a suitable number of 
additional societies selected on a purposive basis. A few marketing societies, 
generally not more than four, were also investigated in each district. The investigation 
of the selected societies included the collection of quantitative data in prescribed 
schedules, as also other background information in relation to their working. Also, 
a sample of members of each society was investigated for information on their 
borrowings from co-operatives, marketing of produce through co-operatives, etc. 
Further, information on the financial position, loan operations, etc., of a large 
representative sample of primary agricultural credit societies, and other data, 
quantitative and qualitative, having a bearing on the working of co-operatives, was 
collected in each district. A few selected industrial co-operatives and a sample of their 
members were also investigated, as part of the ‘supply’ side investigation, in districts 
where industrial co-operatives were important. 

In addition to the general ‘ demand ’ and ‘ supply ’ side investigations outlined 
above, a special enquiry was conducted in each of ten selected districts to study a 
particular problem or problems of importance from the standpoint of the development 
of co-operative movement in the district. The special problems studied were the 
following : 

West Godavari Assessment of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme 

(Andhra Pradesh) (already undertaken on a pilot basis). 

Gaya (Bihar) Working of sugarcane unions. 

Broach (Bombay) : Assessment of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme 

(already undertaken on a pilot basis), with special 
emphasis on co-operative marketing of cotton. 
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East Khandcsli (Bombay) : Assessment of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme 

(already undertaken on a pilot basis), with special 
emphasis on timing and quantum of crop Joans for 
agricultural operations. 

Coimbatore (Madras) Assessment of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme 

(already undertaken on a pilot basis). 


Dharwar (Mysore) 

Ferozepur (Punjab) 

Bikaner (Rajasthan) 
Etawah (Uttar Pradesh) 

Nadia (West Bengal) 


Assessment of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme 
(already undertaken on a pilot basis), with special 
emphasis on co-operative marketing of cotton. 

Assessment of the plan for development of rural credit 
and credit problems of co-operative farming societies. 

Wool production and marketing finance. 

Assessment of the plan for development of rural credit 
with special reference to the Mahewa Project. 

Displaced persons engaged in cultivation and their 
relationship with co-operative credit institutions. 


The discussion on wool production and marketing finance in Bikaner is 
presented in the Appendix to this Report. Some aspects of the special problems, 
viz., (1) study of timing and quantum of crop loans for agricultural operations 
(East Khandcsli), (2) credit problems of co-operative farming societies (Ferozepur), 
and (3) displaced persons engaged in cultivation and their relationship with co¬ 
operative credit institutions (Nadia), arc not discussed in this Report, but are dealt 
with in the district reports. All other aspects of the special problems are discussed 
in this Report, in the 4 supply * side chapters. 

1.3 GENERAL PLAN OF THE REPORT AND THE LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 
The plan of the Report is, broadly, as follows. In the first place, there is a brief 
review of the geographical and agricultural conditions, the developmental activity 
and other important information relating to the rural economy of the selected 
districts, obtained from published reports or collected by the field staff. The data 
collected in the Listing Schedule regarding the size and pattern of distribution of 
owned and cultivated holdings are then set out. The discussion then proceeds to 
the analysis of the data collected through the General Demand Schedule. 1 The 
data on outstanding debt at the beginning and at the end of the Survey year and 
the borrowings and repayments during the year are fully discussed. Next, the expendi¬ 
ture data are analysed. On the basis of these data, comments are also made in relation 
to capital formation and net investment/disinvestment. After this comes the analysis 
of the 4 supply ’ aspect, but unlike in the All-India Rural Credit Survey, the emphasis 
is only on co-operative finance and no attempt is made to study the working of 

1 In the 'demand* side chapters, unless otherwise indicated, the data presented are those derived 
from the General Demand Schedule. 
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other credit agencies like moneylenders, traders, commercial banks, etc. The analysis 
begins with a brief discussion of the data on the relative importance of credit agencies, 
available from the General Demand Schedule. Some of the important developments 
having a bearing on co-operative credit, especially those which took place after 
the publication of the Report on the All-India Rural Credit Survey, are then dealt 
with. Next, there is a discussion on the structure of co-operative credit in each 
selected district. Then comes the study of the working of selected co-operative 
institutions. The central co-operative banks are dealt with, with particular reference 
to their loan policy. The performance of primary agricultural credit societies and the 
role of co-operatives in agricultural marketing and processing are then discussed. 
The discussion then proceeds to the study of the working of land mortgage banks 
and industrial co-operatives. Lastly, there is a general assessment of the performance 
of co-operatives. An analysis of the data collected on the ‘ demand ’ side, separately 
for cultivators who were members of co-operative credit societies and other 
cultivators is attempted, with the help of frequency distributions according to 
various characteristics, in the Appendix to this Report. 

On the 4 demand ’ side, the discussions in the Report are based mostly on village 
data presented in the form of frequency distributions and data presented district- 
wise. The district-wise data were compiled from the information collected from the 
families in the selected villages, by a weighting process consistent with the sampling 
procedure adopted. The data are generally presented separately for each of four 
classes of cultivators, all classes of cultivators put together and non-cultivators 
engaged in production. The four classes of cultivators are the first 10 per cent, the 
first 30 per cent, the middle 40 per cent and the last 30 per cent of the cultivating 
families, when arranged in descending order according to the size of cultivated 
holdings. Following the nomenclature adopted in the Report on the All-India Rural 
Credit Survey, the first of these classes is referred to as 4 big \ the second as 4 large \ 
the third as 4 medium 1 and the fourth as 4 small ’ cultivators and the average cultiva¬ 
tor in the respective class as 4 big cultivator *, 4 large cultivator ’, 4 medium cultivator ’ 
and * small cultivator \ The district data for a particular class represent the combina¬ 
tion of the data for the families of the same class in the selected villages within the 
district. In the discussions relating to the 4 supply ’ aspect, data for individual institu¬ 
tions and district averages are used. The district averages were generally compiled 
taking into account all selected institutions in each district. For some items of 
information relating to primary agricultural credit societies, for each district, averages 
were obtained separately for working institutions in the 4 demand * side villages and 
for all working institutions put together. These averages are also used in the discus¬ 
sions. No weighting was adopted for combining the data for individual institutions. 

Before proceeding to the discussions, it is necessary to point out some of the 
limitations of the Survey data. As already noted, on the 4 demand ’ side, data for 
villages and districts are presented. In the case of the Listing Schedule, the village 
data represent the data for all families in the village, with the exception, perhaps, 
of a very small proportion of the families who might not have been contacted 
on account of non-availability at the time of investigation or other reasons. 
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The General Demand Schedule data, however, relate to a sample of 24 cultivating 
families and 6 non-cultivating families engaged in production. 

The district data arc the data for the villages in the sample, combined by suitable 
weighting. The sample of villages was chosen from the regions into which each 
district was stratified. The regional stratification was based on homogeneity in 
regard to one or two important factors of the rural economy. Nevertheless, the 
regions being large in area, conditions may vary from one part to another and the 
sample of villages from a region, the size of which had to be restricted from several 
considerations, may not be adequately representative of all aspects of the economy 
of the region. However, except in regions from which the sample of villages was 
particularly small, the degree of error in the averages derived from the sample is 
expected to be small. The standard errors of district averages, presented in the 
Statistical Report, show that in respect of important items the standard error formed 
only a small percentage of the average. 

Data relating to villages, and in some cases the investigated families, are presented 
in the form of frequency distributions. The villages were drawn, as mentioned earlier, 
with probability proportional to the population of cultivators and non-cultivators 
engaged in production. Because of this, the sample is weighted in favour of the 
large-sized villages. The population of cultivators and non-cultivators engaged in 
production, according to the 1951 Census, averaged about 910 in the selected villages, 
while it was about 480 for all villages in the selected districts put together. Further, 
in selecting the villages, there was a restriction that at least ten out of the sixteen 
villages in the sample for a district should be villages with primary agricultural 
credit societies ; in most of the selected districts the total number of villages without 
primary agricultural credit societies was in excess of the total number of villages 
with such societies. The villages in the sample may not be a representative cross- 
section of the generality of villages in the selected districts. The limitations to the 
representative character of the sample might be important in the case of frequency 
distributions. It cannot be claimed that they depict the general pattern which obtained 
in the regions or in the districts. What is true of the frequency distributions of villages 
applies to frequency distributions of families also. 

On the ‘ supply ’ side, averages are presented for each district, based on the 
data collected from the primary agricultural credit societies and their members 
investigated in the enquiry. The societies selected from a district do not constitute 
a statistically drawn sample of the primary agricultural credit societies functioning 
in the district. The members investigated from a society included all members who 
were in the sample of families drawn for the ‘ demand ’ side enquiry as also a few 
members drawn from among the remaining members of the society, to make up the 
requisite number of members. The members investigated from a society do not, 
therefore, constitute a statistically representative sample of members of the society. 
The averages relating to the selected societies and members, presented on a district 
basis, represent the average values of the characteristics for the investigated units ; 
no claim is made that they are estimates valid for the population of societies or 
of members of societies in the districts. 
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It was seen earlier (Section 1.2) that information was collected regarding 
financial position, loan operations, etc, relating to a large sample of primary 
agricultural credit societies in each district. Generally, about 25 per cent of the 
number of societies, subject to a maximum of 200, were selected at random from 
each district. It is expected that the sample of societies selected in this manner from 
a district is fairly representative of the population of primary agricultural credit 
societies in the district. 

1.4 THE SELECTED DISTRICTS AND VILLAGES 

A brief description of the important features of the economy of the selected 
districts and villages is piesented in this section. Data collected in the schedules 
canvassed in the enquiry, background data collected by the field staff from Govern¬ 
ment offices and information available from published sources have been used in 
these discussions. Nadia district of West Bengal in the eastern region of the country 
is the first to be dealt with. It is followed by Gaya district of Bihar State. The districts 
in the north and north-western areas of the country, viz... Etawah (Uttar Pradesh), 
Ferozepur (Punjab) and Bikaner (Rajasthan) are then discussed in that order. Next, 
Mandsaur district of Madhya Pradesh and Broach and East Khandesh districts in 
the cotton-growing areas of Bombay State are considered. Finally, the three districts 
from the southern States, viz. West Godavari (Andhra Pradesh), Dharwar (Mysore) 
and Coimbatore (Madras), are discussed in that order. This order of arrangement 
of districts has been followed also while presenting the tabular matter, in the chapters 
on the * demand ’ side. In the chapters dealing with the ‘ supply ’ aspect of the enquiry, 
the order of arrangement of districts is : Broach (Bombay), East Khandesh (Bombay), 
Dharwar (Mysore), Coimbatore (Madras), West Godavari (Andhra Pradesh), 
Ferozepur (Punjab), Etawah (Uttar Pradesh), Mandsaur (Madhya Pradesh), Gaya 
(Bihar), Nadia (West Bengal), and Bikaner (Rajasthan). In the first five of these 
districts, as already noted, pilot projects of Integrated Rural Credit Scheme were 
in operation during the period covered by the Survey. 

1.4.1 Physical features, seasonal conditions, cottage and small-scale industries, etc., in the districts 

NADIA 

Nadia is one of the border districts of the country, having a common border 
with Kushtia district of East Pakistan. The district is a large alluvial plain studded 
with numerous backwaters, swamps and water accumulations. The district was 
divided into three regions, viz, the Southern region, the Kalantar tract and the 
Northern region, for the selection of villages. The Southern region comprised the 
thanas of Ranaghat, Santipur, Chakdah, Hanskhali and Haringhata. The region 
has sandy alluvial soil and grows aus paddy and jute. In some areas aman paddy is 
also grown. The region is more densely populated than the northern areas of the 
district and community development effort had been, up to the time of the Survey, 
mainly concentrated in this region. The concentration of displaced persons is greater 
in this area than in other areas. The second region, viz, the Kalantar tract, included 
the bulk of Kaliganj thana and portions of Nakasiparaand Tehatta thanas. It is alow- 
lying area with stiff black clay soil and grows only one crop, viz, aman paddy. The 
region is liable to serious inundation when Lalitkari Embankment in Murshidabad 
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district gives way. Also, in the event of the failure of monsoon, famine conditions 
are likely to prevail in the region. The third region, viz., the Northern region, com¬ 
prised the thanas of Karimpur, Krishnagar, Krishnaganj, Nabadwip, Chapra and 
portions of Nakasipara, Kaliganj and Tehatta thanas. This region has sandy alluvial 
soil. The crop-pattern in the region is the same as in the Southern region, except 
for the fact that more of aus paddy is grown here than in the Southern region. Rabi 
crops, pulses in particular, are grown to some extent both in the Northern and 
Southern regions. 

The average annual rainfall in the district is about 55 inches. During 1955, 
first drought conditions prevailed and then there was a heavy downpour which 
flooded some of the low-lying areas. The total rainfall during the year was only 
about 45 inches. The rainfall during 1956 was about 65 inches and its distribution 
was uneven ; in September 1956 heavy floods affected a major part of the district 
and caused substantial damage to crops. 

A Community Development block (Fulia Community Development Block) 
covering parts of Santipur, Hanskhali and Ranaghat thanas was in operation from 
October 1953 to March 1956. Four National Extension Service blocks at Santipur 
(Fulia), Hanskhali, Ranaghat and Chakdah commenced functioning on 1 April 
1956. The main programmes initiated by the blocks were land reclamation, irriga¬ 
tion, distribution of improved seeds and fertilizers, development of small-scale and 
cottage industries, short-term loan facilities to agriculturists and artisans, etc. 

There are no large-scale industries in the district except one sugar mill at 
Ramnagar, which employs about 600 persons. Among the cottage industries, hand- 
loom-weaving is the most important. About 37,000 persons were engaged in 
handloom-wcaving in 1956, according to the district industries officer. Other cottage 
industries in the district include brass and bell-metal industry, paddy-husking, gur- 
making, clay-modelling and pottery. The number of persons engaged in these indus¬ 
tries was, however, small. 

GAYA 

Gaya is one of the centrally situated districts of Bihar. The northern portion 
of the district is a fertile irrigated alluvial plain, which is densely populated. The 
three main types of soil found in the area are kewalpaura and doras. The first is a 
species of stiff clay which retains moisture for a long period and is suited for raising 
rabi crops. The second is a loam with a small proportion of sand, best suited for the 
cultivation of paddy. The third contains clay and sand almost in equal proportions. 
The southern portion of the district is an undulating and hilly country which slopes 
to the north. Much of the land in the area is high, barren and unfit for cultivation ; 
there is little irrigation, the soil is of poor quality and the population is sparse. 

For purpose of selection of villages, the district was divided into three regions, 
considering the extent of fertility of the soil and irrigation facilities. The first region 
comprised the most fertile tract in the north of the district; the Jahanabad sub¬ 
division and the canal-irrigated strip of the Aurangabad sub-division were included 
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in this region. The western area of this tract has the benefit of canal irrigation, while 
the rest of the area is composed, for the major part, of old alluvial deposits and is 
naturally very productive. Both kharif and rabi crops are raised in this region. The 
second region comprised the moderately fertile areas of the district, viz., the thanas 
of Gaya, Tekari and Atri in the centre of the district and the thana of Nabinagar 
in the extreme south-west. The region is well irrigated by channels leading off from 
the river systems. The third region included the least fertile and almost infertile 
areas of the district. There are extensive tracts of jungles in the region ; very little of 
the region is irrigated. 

The average annual rainfall in the district is about 45 inches. The rainfall during 
1955 was below normal, at about 35 inches, while in 1956 it was about normal. In 
both the years the distribution of rainfall over the monsoon period was unsatis¬ 
factory. The paddy crop suffered considerable damage in both the years. The wheat 
crop of the year covered by the investigation was seriously affected due to heavy 
infestation of the wheat plant by rust. In many areas the yield of wheat did not 
exceed 20 per cent of the normal yield. 

During the year covered by the enquiry, seven development blocks were in 
operation in the district. The main schemes taken up by the blocks for increasing 
agricultural production were land development, irrigation, distribution of improved 
seeds and fertilizers, etc. 

The south-eastern portion of the district falls in the mica-belt stretching from 
Hazaribagh to Monghyr. According to the 1951 Census, about 800 persons of the 
district were engaged in the mining of mica. The district has two sugar factories 
and a few small-scale industrial establishments manufacturing blankets, carpets 
and brass utensils. There are about 80 rice, dal and oil mills and about 25 lac factories 
of which only 10 work all the year round. The industrial units are largely centred 
in Gaya town. There are no well-developed cottage industries in the district. Hand- 
loom-weaving of cotton and silk textiles is the most important cottage industry of 
the district. About 1,000 families are engaged in this industry. 

ETAWAH 

Etawah district is in the south-western portion of Uttar Pradesh. On the basis 
of physical features and geographical characteristics, the district is divisible into 
three regions, viz., (1) the Pachar area to the north-east of the Sengar river, (2) the 
Char area in between the rivers Jamuna and Sengar and (3) the Parpatti area which 
extends to the south of the Jamuna. The selection of villages for the enquiry was 
made separately for each of these regions. The Pachar is a low-lying tract watered 
by small rivulets and nalas and has loamy soil of great fertility ; large tracts of usar 
or sandy fallow land are found here and there in the area. The Pachar is the most 
important region of the district from the agricultural standpoint and is densely 
populated. The Ghar tract is a slightly undulating stretch of land, with fertile sandy 
soil. The area is served by two major branches of the Lower Ganges canal system. 
The tract is, however, less densely populated than the Pachar tract. The Parpatti 
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region shows some diversity in natural characteristics but, on the whole, it is the 
most backward part of the district. There are extensive ravines in the area. The soil is 
sandy and there are practically few means of irrigation. In parts there are vast expanses 
of lands which are sparsely populated. 

Floods and water-logging were reported to have caused substantial damage 
to crops in the district in three out of the four years during 1953-4 to 1956-7. In 
1953-4, the loss to crops was estimated at 5 annas in the rupee in some areas. In 
1955-6 the Jamuna and other rivers were in spate and damage to standing crops 
was reported from parts of Bharthana and Etawah tahsils. During 1956-7, a heavy 
downpour caused floods which swept the bajra, jowar and paddy crops standing on 
either side of the Jamuna, Chambal and Sengar rivers, up to a distance of one to 
four furlongs from their normal banks. In a number of villages damage to houses 
also w'as reported and Government advanced taccavi for relief of distress, construc¬ 
tion and repairs of houses, purchase of seed, etc. 

A pilot development project, which was started in the district in September 
1948, with Mahewa as its headquarters, originally covered 64 villages and was 
subsequently extended to 315 villages. Under the Second Five Year Plan, the district 
was divided into fifteen blocks for community development ; in three of these blocks, 
including the Mahewa Block, the project was reported to be continuing in 1956-7 
on the old pattern. In addition to this project, community development was com¬ 
menced in three of the remaining twelve blocks during the year. The more important 
among the schemes undertaken by the blocks were the popularization of the Japanese 
method of paddy cultivation and distribution of improved seeds. A scheme for 
consolidation of holdings is in operation in the district as a sort of pilot project 
since October 1956. 

The district has no large-scale industries. Among the small-scale and cottage 
industries, the more important ones are brick-making, handloom-wcaving and gur- 
making. Processing industries such as g^c-making, paddy-milling and oil-crushing 
are developing around the marketing centres. 

FEROZEPUR 

Ferozepur district of the Punjab is located on the Indo-West Pakistan border. 
The district is a plain territory bordered on the north and north-west by the river 
Sutlej. The district was stratified into three regions for the selection of villages. 
Muktsar and Fazilka tahsils constituted the first region, Ferozepur and Moga 
tahsils, the second region and Zira tahsil, the third region. Zira tahsil is the least 
developed area of the district. A sizeable area of this tahsil, bordering the Sutlej 
river, is water-logged. The annual rainfall varies from about 10 inches to 20 inches 
in the different tahsils of the district. The seasonal conditions were normal during the 
year covered by the enquiry. 

Three types of soil are found in the district ; these are the bet, rohi and retla 
soils. The bet area comprises a twenty-mile wide strip of land along the river Sutlej. 
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rhc northern parts of Zira, Ferozepur, Muktsar and Fazilka tahsils fall in this 
tract. The area is subject to inundation and is water-logged. The rohi (firm and 
clayey) soil is found in the southern portions of Ferozepur and Zira tahsils and almost 
the whole of Moga tahsil. Fazilka and Muktsar tahsils, with the exception of the 
bet area in the north, comprise the ret/a area, characterized by sandy soils. 

A National Extension Service block was initiated in Moga tahsil in 1953-4 
and w r as converted into a Community Development block in April 1955. Apart from 
this block, a National Extension Service block, opened in April 1957 in Zira tahsil, 
was functioning in the district. 

The district has a few village and cottage industries. Important among these 
arc the wood and wood-products, tanning, shoe-making and weaving industries. 
More than 2,000 persons are engaged in each of these industries. 

BIKANER 

Bikaner district of Rajasthan is on the Jndo-West Pakistan border. It forms 
part of the Thar desert, which stretches north and north-west of the Aravalli range 
of mountains, and is a vast sandy plain interspersed with sand-dunes and sand 
hills. There are no perennial or seasonal rivers originating in or passing through the 
district. The annual average rainfall is only about 10 inches. Crop failure is almost a 
regular annual feature in the district and livestock, mainly sheep, is the backbone 
of the rural economy. The density of population is higher in the southern sub¬ 
division of the district, comprising Magra and Nokha tahsils than in the northern 
sub-division consisting of Bikaner and Lunkaransar tahsils. The density of livestock 
population is also relatively high in the southern sub-division. These and other 
indicators like the distribution of rainfall, availability of water, etc., show that the 
northern sub-division of the district is more arid than the southern sub-division. 
The selection of villages for the Survey was made separately for the two sub-divisions. 

A National Extension Service block functioned from October 1955 in Nokha 
tahsil of the district. The block had not undertaken any significant activity in 
the spheres of agriculture and village and cottage industries up to the time of the 
Survey. Some useful work was done through mass inoculation of sheep and cattle 
against sheep-pox and rinder pest. 

There are no large-scale processing or manufacturing industries in the district. 
Bikaner is one of the important wool marketing centres in the country. The cleaning 
and grading of wool provides employment to a large number of persons, mostly 
women. A small proportion of the raw wool produced in the district is woven into 
blankets locally. The large livestock population is also a good source of hides and 
skins, in extracting which certain communities are traditionally engaged. Leather¬ 
tanning which requires running water is not done on a large scale in the district on 
account of scarcity of water. Quarrying of gypsum, loading it into wagons, etc., is 
an important source of employment in Jamsar town, situated in the north of Bikaner 
city, and the surrounding areas. 
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MANDSAUR 

Mandsaur district is situated in the north-western portion of Madhya Pradesh. 
The district is part of the Malwa Plateau, the black soil of which is known for its 
high yields owing to its capacity to retain moisture and sub-soil water. The district 
was stratified into three regions on the basis of physical features and geographical 
conditions, for selecting the villages. These three regions are (1) the North-Western 
region bordering Rajasthan, (2) the hilly North-Eastern region and (3) the Malwa 
region. The North-Western region has sandy loam soil and in many respects partakes 
of the characteristics of Rajasthan. The density of population and rainfall are low 
in this area as compared to other areas. The North-Eastern hilly region has a large 
part of its area under forests. In this tract cultivation is difficult at places, though 
the rainfall is fairly high, averaging about 40 inches a year. The soil is generally 
of poor quality and the sub-soil water is found at great depths. The region is sparsely 
populated. The Malwa region, which covers about 60 per cent of the area of the 
district, consists largely of broad rolling plains interspersed here and there with 
fiat-topped hills. The area generally has black cotton soil. The agricultural economy 
of the region is fairly well commercialized due to the flourishing trade in opium ; 
poppy cultivation is important in the region and, because of the remunerative trade 
in opium, the cultivators in this region are generally better off than those in the 
rest of the district. The region has good grazing facilities and has a dense cattle 
population which is of good quality. 

The major portion of the district is not liable to recurrent natural calamities. 
The only area liable to be affected by floods is a part of Mandsaur town in times of 
heavy rainfall. During the year covered by the enquiry, the wheat crop is reported 
to have suffered some damage. 

At the time of the enquiry, a Community Development block was functioning 
in Malhargarh tahsil and Mandsaur and Sitamau tahsils were covered by the National 
Extension Service scheme. 

The district is not industrially well developed. It has one small textile mill and a 
few small cotton ginning and pressing factories, sugar mills and starch manufacturing 
establishments. Cottage industries provide employment to only about 2 per cent of 
the population. The more important among the cottage industries, apart from the 
traditional occupations like smithy and carpentry, are weaving of cotton and woollen 
textiles on handlooms and tanning. 


BROACH 

Broach district is one of the cotton-growing districts of Bombay State. The 
district was broadly divided into two regions for the purpose of selection of villages. 
The first region consisted of all the talukas and petas with headquarters in the west 
of the Bombay-Baroda railway line. This region is divisible into two tracts on the 
basis of physical and geographical features. One of these consists of Ankleshwar 
and Broach talukas and Amod peta and eastern parts of Vagra and Jambusar 
talukas and Hansot peta. This area receives about 30 to 40 inches of rainfall 
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annually. Agriculture in the area is relatively well developed and highly commer¬ 
cialized, with emphasis on the cultivation of cotton. The co-operative movement 
has obtained a strong foothold in the area. The second tract is made up of the 
western parts of Jambusar and Vagra talukas and Hansot peta . In this tract 
the annual rainfall is about 25 to 30 inches. The area is generally low-lying and has 
medium black soils which are interspersed with salty patches in the coastal tract. 
I he coastal tract is liable to inundation. Water in many of the wells in this area is 
generally brackish and this is presenting a serious problem in improving agriculture 
through irrigation. Agriculture in the area is commercialized. 

The second region comprised the talukas and petas with headquarters in the 
east of the Bombay-Baroda railway line. The region is a relatively backward 
area. It gets annual rainfall of about 40 to 60 inches. Agriculture is not as highly 
commercialized in this region as in the first region. The thickly forested areas of the 
region comprising Dcdiapada taluka and Sagbara peta, which are inhabited mostly 
by Bhihj were excluded from the purview of the Survey. 

Broach district witnessed a succession of unfavourable seasonal conditions 
during the five years from 1952-3 to 1956-7. In 1952-3 crops W'ere damaged by in¬ 
adequate rainfall and also by locust swarms. In 1953-4 the cold wave of January 
damaged the crops to some extent. In 1954-5 torrential rains and floods affected the 
villages along the banks of Narbada river and locust attacks were severe in the villages 
of Jhagadia, Jambusar and Vagra talukas and Valia and Amod petas . In 1955-6 
Narbada was in flood but the damage to crops was negligible. During 1956-7 the 
cotton crop was affected by unfavourable rainfall, particularly in the western parts 
of Jambusar and Vagra talukas and Hansot peta . 

One Community Development block at Valia, opened in October 1953, and a 
National Extension Service block at Nandod, opened in October 1955, were in 
operation in the district during the period covered by the enquiry. The co-operative 
movement and other project schemes such as distribution of improved seeds, manures 
and implements, contributed to the agricultural development of the area. A pilot 
project of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme, initiated in October 1955, was in 
operation in the district at the time of the enquiry. 

The number of persons employed in factories was 6,632 in 1955. Cotton ginning 
and processing factories were the main employers. There were four cotton spinning 
and weaving mills in the district in 1956. Among the cottage and small-scale indus¬ 
tries of the district, handloom-weaving, leather-tanning, pottery and blacksmithy 
are the more important. 


EAST KHANDESH 

East Khandesh district is one of the northern districts of the Bombay Deccan. 
The Tapi river runs east-west across the district. The area to the north of the Tapi 
is a rich alluvial plain bounded by the steep southern face of the Satpura Range. 
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To the south of the Tapi, the country is more varied than in the north. The soils of 
the district may be roughly divided into two types. The first is the deep black soil 
along the sides of the Tapi, Girna and other rivers, which is highly retentive of 
moisture and can be hardly surpassed in richness. Along the rivers where land is 
much cut by ravines, the soil is mixed or overlaid with lime nodules and in some 
places the surface is entirely washed away. This type of soil is found generally on 
the northern side of Tapi valley railway. The second type of soil is red, brown or 
grey, much mixed with gravel or lime nodules and becomes less deep as one goes 
south-west. The average rainfall of the district is about 30 inches. The rainfall was 
normal during 1955-6 and 1956-7. There is no area or tract in the district liable to 
severe natural calamities such as floods, famines, etc. 

For purpose of selection of villages, the district was divided into four regions. 
The first region comprised the talukas of Raver and Yawal, in the northern portion 
of the district. There is a concentration of banana cultivation in these talukas. Both 
these talukas have fertile soil. The second region comprised the talukas of Bhusawal 
and Edlabad. These talukas, also in the northern part of the district, have rich soil 
and have about 50 pci cent or more of their area under cotton, which is higher than 
the percentage area under this crop in any other taluka. At the time of the enquiry, 
Bhusawal and Edlabad were covered by the National Extension Service scheme and 
Community Development programme, respectively. The third region comprised the 
remaining areas in the northern half of the district, viz., the talukas of Chopda, 
Amalncr, Erandol and Jalgaon. This region also has rich soil ; the river Tapi flows 
through the legion. A National Extension Service block was functioning in Chopda 
taluka at the time of the Survey. Parola, Chalisgaon, Pachora and Jamncr talukas 
and Bhadgaon pda were constituted into the fourth region. In this region the soil 
is generally of poorer quality than in other regions. Chalisgaon taluka was covered 
by the National Extension Service scheme at the time of the enquiry. A pilot project 
of Integrated Rural Credit Scheme was in operation in the district during 1956-7. 

There are two spinning and weaving mills in the district, one each at Jalgaon 
and Amalner. There are no other large-scale industrial establishments except the 
railway workshop at Bhusawal. Weaving is the only important cottage industry in 
the district. 


WEST GODAVARI 

West Godavari district of Andhra Pradesh is situated on the cast coast. The 
western delta of the river Godavari lies in this district. For selection of villages, the 
district was divided into three regions. The first region comprised the taluks of 
Eluru and Tadepalligudem, the second, the taluks of Tanuku, Bhimavaram and 
Narasapur and the third, the remaining three taluks of the district, viz., Polavaram, 
Chintalapudi and Kovvur. The northern parts of the two taluks constituting the 
first region fall in the upland tract, while the southern parts of the taluks fall in the 
rich deltaic tract of the district. The taluks of the second region are entirely in the 
deltaic tract and are intensively irrigated and highly developed. The third region 
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comprised the comparatively less fertile areas; irrigation facilities are relatively 
few in this region. A pilot project of Integrated Rural Credit Scheme, initiated in 
June 1956, covered the entire area of the first region. 

The soils in the district may be broadly classified into four types, viz., alluvial, 
black regar , red ferruginous and arenaceous. Layers of alluvial deposits are generally 
found in almost all the taluks except Chintalapudi and Polavaram. Black regar soil 
is commonly found in all taluks except Tanuku. The red ferruginous soil is predomi¬ 
nant in the taluks of Eluru, Tadepalligudcm, Kovvur, Chintalapudi and Polavaram. 
The arenaceous type ol soil is found only in the coastal taluk of Narasapur and to a 
small extent in Bhimavaram taluk. 

The average annual rainfall in the district is about 40 inches. During the three 
years 1954 to 1956, the rainfall was above normal. The variation in the rainfall 
among the different taluks is not marked. The area surrounding the Kollcru lake, 
the Ycrra-KaJva region and the areas adjoining the Godavari river are often affected 
by floods. The damage caused to crops in the area sui rounding the Kolleru lake is 
usually considerable. During 1956 the standing paddy crop over about 32,000 acres 
in this area was afTected by floods. The major part of the affected area belonged to 
Eluru taluk. 

Four National Extension Service blocks and three Community Development 
blocks were in operation in the district during 1956*7. The blocks initiated such 
schemes as reclamation of land, distribution of improved seeds and fertilizers, etc. 
The achievements of the blocks were reported to be far in excess of the targets in 
the case of most of the schemes. 

The most important industry of the district is the milling of rice. According 
to the 1951 Census, there were 97 large-scale units milling rice; they employed about 
3,200 persons. The other large-scale industrial establishments working in the district 
in 1951 were 9 tobacco processing units employing about 4,700 persons, one jute 
mill which engaged 1,140 persons, 11 tanneries and 9 steel-trunk factories which 
employed about 430 and 260 persons respectively. Among the cottage and small- 
scale industries, handloom-wcaving is the most important. This industry is largely 
concentrated in the taluks of Narasapur and Tanuku, where it provided employment 
for about 6,000 and 5,000 persons respectively, according to the 1951 Census Hand¬ 
book for the district. Lace-making and embroidery arc other important cottage 
industries in Narasapur taluk. Carpet-making is an industry highly developed in 
Eluru. Brass-ware industry is highly developed in one of the villages, viz., Azzaram, 
which was selected for the Survey. 


DHARWAR 

Dharwar district of Mysore State is a rich agricultural tract. On the basis of 
geographical conditions, it was divided into three regions for the purpose of selection 
of villages. The first region consisted of Ron, Gadag, Shirhatti and Navalgund 
talukas and Mundargi and Nargutid petas. The second region comprised Hirekerur, 
Ranebennur and Haveri talukas and Byadgi peta , while the third region was formed 
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of the talukas of Shiggaon, Hangal, Kalghatgi, Dharwar and Hubli and Kundgol 
peta. The soils of the first region are generally of deep black or sandy loam type which 
have the quality of retaining water. The fertility of the soils can be termed as medium. 
The annual rainfall in the region varies between 15 inches and 30 inches. The main 
crops grown are cotton, jowar, wheat and groundnut. In this region, especially in 
Ron taluka, unfavourable seasonal conditions prevailed during the year 1956-7 
and there was a decline in agricultural production, particularly in the case of cotton. 
The soils in the second region range from deep black to light red. The important 
crops of the region are kharif jowar, cotton, wheat and chillies. The annual rainfall 
in the region varies from 25 inches to 35 inches. The third region has red soil suitable 
for the cultivation of paddy, jowar, bajra, etc. The region gets rain from both the 
south-west and the north-east monsoons and the annual rainfall is generally 
between 50 inches and 60 inches. The late setting in of the former monsoon and the 
early setting in of the latter monsoon are reported to be doing considerable harm 
to the crops in the region. 

One Community Development block and two National Extension Service 
blocks were in operation in the district during 1956-7. The Community Development 
block w'as at Dharwar; it commenced operation as a National Extension Service 
block in October 1953 and was converted into a Community Development block 
in June 1955. The other two blocks at Ron and Shirhalti commenced working in 
October 1954 and May 1956 respectively. A pilot project of Integrated Rural Credit 
Scheme, initialed in October 1955, was in operation in the district at the time of 
the enquiry. 

The principal industry of the district is cotton ginning and pressing. In 1952, 
about 12,000 persons were employed in factories registered under the Factories Act. 
The main cottage industry of the district is handloom-wcaving. According to the 
Census of Small Industries, which was conducted shortly before the 1951 Population 
Census, there were 5,042 cotton spinning and weaving establishments which engaged 
17,774 full-time workers. Other cottage industries include wool and silk spinning 
and weaving, oil pressing and refining, etc. Among these, wool spinning and weaving 
provided full-time employment to about 1,000 persons, according to the Census 
referred to above. 


COIMBATORE 

Coimbatore district of Madras State has the Western Ghats running along its 
north-western, western and southern boundaries. The gap in the Ghats, known as 
‘Palghat Gap’ connects the district with the western coastal area. The district 
gradually slopes towards the east and south-east from the mountain ranges in the 
west and merges with the plains of Tamilnad. The district was stratified into four 
regions for the purpose of selection of villages. The first region comprised the taluks 
of Bhavani, Gobichettipalayam and Erode. The second region was formed of 
Coimbatore and Avanashi taluks. Pollachi taluk constituted the third region and 
Palladam, Udumaipet and Dharapuram taluks comprised the fourth region. Kollcgal 
taluk was part of Coimbatore district prior to the reorganization of States in 1956; 
now it is in Mysore State. 
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The first region is served by the Lower Bhavani Project which was completed 
during the First Five Year Plan and has better irrigation facilities than the other 
regions. The Integrated Rural Credit Scheme was in operation in the taluks of 
Erode and Gobichettipalayam during 1956-7. The second region is mainly irrigated 
by wells and is a cotton-growing tract. The area is noted for its large industrial 
labour population and the standard of living is generally higher in this region than 
in other regions. The third region has few irrigation facilities. The region is important 
for its groundnut cultivation and coffee and tea plantations. The fourth region 
is generally backward as compared to other areas. The Integrated Rural Credit 
Scheme was in operation in Palladam taluk of the region during the period 
covered by the Survey. 

At the end of June 1957, there were three Community Development blocks and 
eleven National Extension Service blocks in the district. The Community Develop¬ 
ment blocks were at Kangayam in Dharapuram taluk and at Palladam and Tiruppur 
in Palladam taluk. The National Extension Service blocks were distributed over 
five taluks. Four blocks were in Erode taluk, three in Gobichettipalayam taluk, 
two in Dharapuram taluk and the remaining two were one each in Coimbatore and 
Avanashi taluks. The four blocks in Erode taluk and two of the blocks in Gobi¬ 
chettipalayam taluk were originally covered by the Community Project scheme which 
expired in 1957. Apart from the Community Development and National Extension 
Service schemes, a pilot project for development of village and small industries was 
in operation in the Lower Bhavani Project area of the district during 1956-7. 

The last two decades witnessed the rapid industrialization of Coimbatore district. 
According to the 1951 Census Handbook, the district had 38 spinning and weaving 
mills, 141 cotton ginning factories, 30 tea factories, one cement factory and some 
other large-scale industrial establishments, which together provided employment 
for about 44,000 persons. The textile industry, which is the most important industry 
of the district, is mainly concentrated in Coimbatore, Tiruppur (headquarters of 
Palladam taluk) and Udumalpet. There are a number of cottage and small-scale 
industries in the district. The most important among these is handloom-weaving, 
which is well developed in all taluks of the district. In all, there were about 25,000 
weaving establishments and about 64,000 persons were engaged in this industry, 
according to the 1951 Census. Among the other important cottage and small industries 
of the district, mention may be made of gwr-manufacture, pottery, mat-weaving, 
basket-making and vegetable oil extraction. 

1.4.2 Area and population 

Table 1.1 gives the area and the population, according to the 1951 Census, 
of the eleven selected districts. The data on density of population are also presented. 
The density of population varied from 32 persons per square mile in Bikaner district 
of Rajasthan to 750 persons per square mile in Nadia district of West Bengal. The 
average density of population, taking all selected districts together, worked out to 
334 persons per square mile. The density of population for the country as a whole 
was 312 persons per square mile. About 80 per cent or more of the population lived 
in rural areas in the selected districts barring Bikaner, East Khandesh and Dharwar. 
In Bikaner about 35 per cent of the population lived in Bikaner city. 
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TABLE 1.1—AREA AND POPULATION 



i 

i 

! Area in 
square 

POPULATION 

j 

i ... 

i 

Density 
of popu¬ 
lation 

| 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
rural 
popula¬ 

District 

! 

i 

miles 

Total Urban 

i 

i 

1 

Rural 

i (Persons 
per 
square 
mile) 

tion 

(Per cent) 


Nadia 

1,527 

11,44,924 

2,08,101 

9,36,823 

— 

750 

81.8 

Gaya 

4,766 

30,70,499 

2,16,692 

28,53,807 

644 

92.9 

Etawah 

1,669 

9,70,695 

1,01,101 

8,69,594 

582 

89.6 

Ferozepur 

4,107 

13,26,520 

2,25,082 

11,01,438 

323 

83.0 

Bikaner 

10,319 

3,30,329 

1,48,988 

1,81,341 

32 

54.9 

Mandsaur 

3,961 

6,06,601 

1,15,403 

4,91,198 

153 

81.0 

Broach 

2,889 

7,06,035 

1,29,005 

5,77,030 

244 

81.7 

East Khandesh 

4,575 

14,71,351 

4,67,433 

10,03,918 

322 

68.2 

West Godavari 

2,988 

16,97,727 

3,31,269 

13,66,458 

568 

80.5 

Dharwar 

5,296 

15,75386 

4,92,804 

10,82,582 

297 

68.7 

Coimbatore 

6,014 

31,54,296 

6,34,192 

25,20,104 

524 

79.9 


(Source : Census of India, Paper No. 1, 1957—General Population Tables and Summary 
Figures by Districts of Reorganised States—1951 Census) 


Displaced persons constituted about 37 per cent of the 1951 population of 
Nadia district. It is reported that the proportion of displaced persons has increased 
somewhat since the 1951 Census. The influx of displaced persons from Pakistan 
and the migration of muslims to Pakistan adversely affected the agricultural economy 
of the district. There was the normal dislocation consequent on large-scale movements 
of population. In addition, there was dislocation due to the change in the character 
of the population that moved in either direction. Among the muslims who migrated 
to Pakistan were some of the best agriculturists of Bengal, while a large proportion 
of the displaced persons who came to the district belonged to the classes of non¬ 
cultivating land owners, servicemen and tradesmen. Ferozepur district of the Punjab 
also had a large number of displaced persons; in 1951, the displaced persons in the 
district numbered about 26 per cent of the total population of the district. 


In Table 1.2 the classification of the rural population of the selected districts 
according to livelihood classes is given. In all the districts barring Nadia and 
Coimbatore, agriculture was the principal means of livelihood for more than 80 per 
cent of the rural population. Among those who depended on agriculture, cultivators 
of land wholly or mainly owned constituted the major category. Cultivators of land 
wholly or mainly unowned were important in Ferozepur and Bikaner. Cultivating 
labourers and their dependants formed more than 20 per cent of the rural population 
in six districts, viz., Gaya, Broach, East Khandesh, West Godavari, Dharwar and 
Coimbatore. Non-agricultural classes as a whole accounted for more than 20 per cent 
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of the rural population in Nadia and Coimbatore. In the former district, about 
60 per cent of the non-agriculturists had returned ‘other services and miscellaneous 
sources’ as the principal means of livelihood. In the latter district, ‘production’ 
provided the principal means of livelihood for about half the non-agriculturists. 
In this district, as seen earlier, handloom-weaving is well developed and widespread 
and it provides employment to a large number of persons. 

TABLE 1.2—LIVELIHOOD CLASSES : RURAL POPULATION 


AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


NON-AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


Cultiva¬ 
tors of 
land 


Cultiva¬ 
tors of 
land 
wholly 


Cultiva¬ 

ting 


Non¬ 

cultivat¬ 

ing 

owners 
of land, : 


PERSONS (INCLUDING DEPENDANTS) 
WHO DERIVE THEIR PRINCIPAL MEANS 
OF LIVELIHOOD FROM 

' !.. ' 1 ' I. 


District 

or 

mainly 

owned 

and 

their 

depen¬ 

dants 

or 

mainly 

un¬ 

owned 

and 

their 

depen¬ 

dants 

labour¬ 
ers and 
their 
depen¬ 
dants 

agri- 
( cultural 
rent 
recei¬ 
vers 
and 
! their 
depen¬ 
dants 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Com- 
1 mcrcc 

! 

j Trans¬ 
port 

Other 

services 

and 

miscel¬ 

laneous 

sources 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nadia 

3,58,530 

! ! 

1,06,1941 1,25,065! 5,759 

73,284 

56,832 

6,220 

2,04,939 


(38.3) 

(11.3)1 (1.1.3)! (0.6) 

(?•*) (0.1) 

(0 7) 

(21.9) 

Gaya 

16,72,865 

1,45,493! 6,72,096! 19,050 

76,600j 94,562 

11,658 

1,61,483 


(38.6) 

(3.1) 

(23.Gy (0.7) 

(2.7)| (3.3) 

(0.4) 

(3.7) 

Etawah 

6,68,546 

42.471 

16,138 

15,477 

35,498 

20,058 

3,307 

68,099 


(76.9) 

(4.9) 

(1.9) 

(1.3) 

( 4.1) 

(2.3) 

(0.4) 

(7.8) 

Ferozepur 

3,82,641 

3,77,084 

1,58,891 

33,113 

31,958 

40,629 

3,154 

73,968 


(34.7) 

(34.2) 

(14.4) 

(3.0) 

(2.9) 

(3.7) 

(0.3) 

(0.7) 

Bikaner 

1,08,990 

54,220 

647 

1,237 

3,306 

4,187 

557 

8,197 


(60.1) 

(29.9) 

(0.4) 

(0.7) 

(1.8) 

(2.3) 

(0.3) 

(4.5) 

Mandsaur 

3,37,958 

21,976 

44,427 

6,072 

31,274 

16,656 

2,448 

30,387 


(68.8) 

(4.5) 

(9.0) 

U.2) 

(6.4) 

(3.4) 

(0.5) 

(0.2) 

Broach 

2,46,747 

86,628 

1,41,583 

11,334 

21,785 

10,352 

1,994 

56,607 


(42.8) 

(15.0) 

(24. S) 

(2.0) 

(3.8) 

(18) 

(0.3) 

(9.8) 

EastKhandesh 

5,90,940 

25,397 

2,55,478 

5,880 

52,467 

17,010 

9,523 

47,223 


(58.9) 

(2.5) 

(25.4) 

(0.6) 

(5.2) 

(1.7) 

(0.9) 

(4.7) 

West Godavari 

4,59,386 

1,74,734 

4,51,177 

40,379 

95,234 

43,737 

9,356 

92,455 


(33.6) 

(12.S) 

(33.0) 

(3.0) 

(7.0) 

(3.2) 

(0.7) 

(0.8) 

Dharwar 

5,44,929 

1,22,238 

2,35,7521 

40,931 

59,187 

27,470 

2,823 

49,252 


(50.3) 

(11.3) 

(2J.S) 

(3.8) 

(5.5) 

(2.5) 

(0.3) 

(4.5) 

Coimbatore 

8,15,044 

1,83,034 

5,31,080; 

30,345 

4,68,094 

1,15,682 

16,940 

3,59,885 


(32.2) 

(7.3) 

(27.7) 

(1.2) 

(18.7) 

(4.6)| 

(0.T) 

(14.3) 


Note : Figures within brackets denote percentages to total population. 

{Source: Census of India, Paper No. 1, 1957—General Population Tables and Summary 
Figures by Districts of Reorganised States —1951 Census) 

143 Land utilization, irrigation and crop-pattern 

The data on land utilization in the selected districts during 1956-7 are presented 
in Table 1.3. The net area sown accounted for more than 60 per cent of the total 
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TABLE 1.3— LAND 


District 


: Total ! 

■ geogra¬ 
phical 

area Forests 
: according 
I to village 
! papers 


Barren 
and un- 
cultur- 
able 
land 


Land 
put to 
non- 
agricul- 
tural 
uses 


Cultur- 

:ible 

waste 


Perma¬ 

nent 

! pastures 
and other 
grazing 
lands 


Nadia 

Gaya ...< 

Etawah 

Ferozcpur ,.J 

Bikaner ...! 

Mandsaur 
Broach 

i 

East Khandesh ...I 

West Godavari 

! 

Dharwar ...! 

! 

Coimbatore .J 


1 

2 

3 

9,66 


l,38 l 


— 

(14.3) 

30,37 

5,41 

2,38 


(**.*> ! 

(7.0) 

11,74 

1,44 i 

1,70 


02.3) j 

(14.5) 

26,17 

— : 

6 


— i 

(0.2) 

66,04 j 

20 ; 

1,93 


(0.3) j 

(2.9) 

2335 

2,87 : 

3,28 


(12.3) : 

(14.0) 

18,91 

2,18 j 

4,03 

l 

(11.5) ! 

(21.3) 

28,76 ; 

4,00 

1,86 

i 

{13.9) ; 

(6.5) 

19,32 ; 

1,97 : 

1,58 


(10.2) : 

(8.2) 

34,05 

2,74 ; 

1,41 


{8.0) : 

(4.2) 

38,64 j 

9,71 : 

1,04 


(25.1) , 

(2.7) 


4 

5 

6 

2,33 

86 

21 

(7.7) 

(2.8) . 

(0.7) 

66 

52 : 

1 

(6.6) ! 

(4.4) \ 

— 

1,83 

1,57 • 

— 

(7.0) j 

(6.0) 

— 

1,36 ; 

45,27 ! 

19 

(2.1) | 

(68.5) , 

(0.3) 

1,53 | 

4,18 

1,71 

(6.6) j 

(17.9) 

(7.3) 

56 ! 

31 , 

56 

(3.0) ; 

(1.6) 

(3.0) 

3 ! 

23 

2,27 

(0.1) ; 

(0.8) ; 

(7.0) 

1,68 : 

1,78 • 

67 

(3.7) 1 

(9.2) 

(3.5) 

7 , 

41 

96 

(0.2) 

(1.2) ; 

(2.8) 

1,41 i 

97 

53 

(3.6) ; 

(2.5) 

(14) 


Note: Figures within brackets denote percentages to total geographical area. 

1 includes land put to non-agricultural uses. 3 Includes culturable waste and permanent 
( Source : Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government 


area in Nadia, Ferozepur, East Khandesh and Dharwar. The net area sown was 
between 50 per cent and 60 per cent of the total area in Gaya, Etawah, Broach and 
West Godavari. Forests and barren and unculturable land formed about one-fourth 
of the total area in Gaya and Etawah and about one-third of the total area in Broach. 
In three districts, viz., Bikaner, Mandsaur and Coimbatore, the net area sown formed 
only less than half the total area. Among these, in Bikaner culturable waste formed 
about 70 per cent of the total area; fallows and barren and unculturable 
land accounted for about half of the remainder and the net area sown formed 
only about 15 per cent of the total area. The poor rainfall, the lack of irrigation 
facilities and the generally inhospitable nature of the district naturally limit the 
area under cultivation. In Mandsaur forests occupied about 12 per cent, barren and 
unculturable land about 14 per cent, and culturable waste about 18 per cent, of the 
total area. Coimbatore had about one-fourth of its area under forests. The area 
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UTILIZATION IN 195 6-7 


(Area in thousands of acres) 


District 

Land 

under 

miscel¬ 

laneous 

tree 

crops and 
groves not 
included 
in area 
sown 

Current 

fallows 

Fallow 

lands 

other 

than 

current 

fallows 

Net 

area 

sown 

Area 

sown 

more 

than 

once 

Total 

cropped 

area 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Nadia 

80- 


57 ! 

6,91 

3,60 

10,52 


f-v.-?) 


(5.0) 

(71.0) 

(37.3) 


Gaya 

... 

2,74 

55 

15,89 

6.41 

22.30 


— 

(0.0) 

(/.M 

(52.3) 

(21 /) 


Etawah 

14 

.... 

46 

6,82 

1.63 

8,45 


<L2) 

— 

(3.0) 

(58./) 

( 13.0) 


Ferozepur 

... 

2,60 

6 

20,05 

5,29 

25,34 


— 

(0.0) 

(0.2) 

(70.0) 

(20.2) 


Bikaner 

— 

2,45 

4,79 

9,85 


9,85 


— 

(3.7) 

( 7.3) 

(11.0) 

— 


Mandsaur 

2 

17 

16 

9,44 

1,95 

11,39 


(O.J) 

(0.7) 

(0.7) 

(40.4) 

(8.4) 


Broach 

— 

10 

21 

10,97 

8 

11,05 


— 

(0.5) 

U.i) 

(58.0) 

(0.1) 


East Khundesh 

1 

17 

33 

19,86 

1,10 

20,96 


— 

(0.0) 

(1.1) 

(00.0) 

(3.8) 


West Godavari 

18 

97 

56 

9,92 

2,35 

12,26 


( 1.0) 

(5.0) 

(2 

(51.3) 

(12.2) 


Dharwar 

18 

29 

74 

27,25 

72 

27.97 


(0.5) 

(o.x) 

(2.2) 

(80.0) 

(2.1) 


Coimbatore 

16 

4,89 

1,74 

18,18 

3,63 

21,81 


(0.4) 

(12. 6) 

(t.5) 

(17.1) 

(0.4) 



Note: Figures within brackets denote percentages to total geographical area, 

pastures and other grazing lands. Includes current fallows, 
of India, New Delhi) 

sown more than once formed less than 15 per cent of the total area in the districts 
barring Nadia, Gaya and Ferozepur. 

The data on area under irrigation in the selected districts are set out in fable 1.4. 
In Gaya, Ferozepur and West Godavari, more than 65 per cent of the net area sown 
was irrigated. Etawah had about 38 per cent of the net area sown under irrigation, 
while in Coimbatore the area under irrigation formed about 27 per cent of the net 
area sown. In all other districts the area irrigated was less than 10 per cent of the 
net area sown. Canals constituted the most important source of irrigation in Feroze- 
pur, Etawah and West Godavari. The major part of the irrigated area in Gaya 
depended on sources other than canals, tanks and wells, for water supply. Wells as 
sources of irrigation seemed to have been developed to an appreciable extent in 
Coimbatore. 

Table 1.5 gives the percentage area sown under principal food and cash crops 
in the selected districts. Foodgrains (including pulses) accounted for more than 70 
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table: 1.4—AREA UNDER IRRIGATION IN 1956-7 

(Area in thousands of acres) 


District 


Net 

area 

sown 


Total 


net area irrigated 


Canals 


Tanks Wells 


Other 

sources 


Net area 
irrigated 
as per¬ 
centage 
of net 
area sown 



1 

2 

3 

! 4 

5 

i 6 

7 

Nadia 

6,91 

15,89 

13 

11,55 

7 

2,11 

2 

27 

89 

! 4 

8,28 

7.9 

72.7 

Etawah 

6,82 

2,57 

2,16 

4 

36 

I 

<j 7 . (i 

Ferozepur 

2 0.05 

13,25 

11,57 

— 

L68 

— 

66.1 

Bikaner 

9,85 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

| - 

\ — 

Mandsaur 

9,44 

90 

— 

2 

87 

1 

.9 .0 

Broach 

10,97 

8 

2 

1 

5 

1 

0.7 

East Khandesh.. 

19,86 

67 

5 

— 

61 

1 

0.4 

West Godavari.. 

9,92 

7,66 

6,05 

1,30 

9 

21 

77.2 

Dharwar 

27,25 

1,27 

8 

1,10 

5 

4 

4.7 

Coimbatore ... 

18,18 

4,94 ; 

2,06 

16 

2,68 

5 

27.2 


(Source : Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government 
of India, New Delhi) 

per cent of the total area sown in Nadia, Gaya, Etawah, Bikaner and West Godavari 
and between 50 per cent and 70 per cent of the total area sown in the remaining 
districts except Broach. In Broach more than three-fifths of the total area sown 
was under cash crops, mainly cotton. The principal foodgrain grown in Nadia, Gaya 
and West Godavari was rice. Ferozepur had about 30 per cent of the total sown 
area under wheat. The proportion of total area under wheat crop was between 10 
per cent and 17 per cent in Gaya, Etawah and Mandsaur. The crop was of minor 
importance in other districts. In Bikaner the foodgrains grown were bajra and minor 
cereals and pulses. In the other mainly foodgrains raising districts, millets, pulses and 
minor cereals were the predominant foodgrains grown. Cotton was the principal 
cash crop grown in Ferozepur, East Khandesh, Broach, Dharwar and Coimbatore. 
The crop accounted for slightly over half the total area sown in Broach and for 15 
per cent to 30 per cent of the total area sown in the other four districts. In Mandsaur 
also cotton crop was important, the proportion of area under the crop being about 
10 per cent. Oilseeds were raised in all the districts but only in Mandsaur, East 
Khandesh, Dharwar and Coimbatore did the area under oilseeds exceed 10 per cent 
of the total area sown. Sugarcane was of minor importance in all the districts. 
‘Other’ cash crops such as fodder crops, vegetables, etc., were raised over about 
10 per cent to 20 per cent of the total area sown in five districts. 


1.4.4 Cultivated holdings, owned holdings and lease of land 

Table 1.6 presents the particulars regarding the number of cultivating and 
non-cultivating families investigated in the Listing Schedule, the average size of 
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TABLE 1.5—AREA SOWN UNDER EACH CROP AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL AREA 

SOWN IN 1956-7 


FOODGRA1NS 


District 

Total 

Rice 

| Jowar 

i 

Bajra 

Wheat 

Gram 

Other 

food- 

grains 


1 

2 

j 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nadia 

72.8 

42.9 

I 


2.4 

14.6 

12.0 

Gaya 

01.4 

47 . a 

■ — 

— 

12.0 

8.6 

26.6 

Etawah 

Hs . r > 

11.6 

4.1 

16.7 

16.8 

12.6 

27.0 

Fcrozepur ..." 

68./ 

3.4 

0.1 

2.8 

30.6 i 

26.7 

6.6 

Bikaner ...; 

86.1 

— 

0.4 

32.6 

— 

— 

63.1 

Mandsaur ...j 

m . .7 

0.4 

28.0 

0.4 

16.6 

10.6 

0.4 

Broach 

36.6 \ 

\ 6.0 

! 12.7 

1.4 

6.3 \ 

0.4 

0.8 

East Khandcsh. 

62.4 

0.6 

! 18.6 ; 

10.1 

3.6 

0.0 

is . a 

West Godavari.; 

80.7 

67.0 

; 4.3 

0.7 

— i 

0.2 i 

7.7 

Dharwar 

67.4 

• 7.3 

26.0 

0.3 1 

8.0 ! 

1.6 

14.3 

Coimbatore ... ; 

61.7 

7.3 

24.2 

10.6 

— ; 

0.1 

10.6 


J. 


CASH CROPS 


District 

Total 

Cotton 

Oilseeds 

' 

Sugarcane 

Other crops 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Nadia 

27.2 


6.0 

0.7 

20.5 

Gaya 

5.6 

— 

2.4 

1.3 

1.0 

Etawah 

11.6 

0.1 

4.4 

2.4 

4.5 

Ferozepur 

31.9 

16.2 

2.3 

0.5 

13.0 

Bikaner 

j 13.0 

_ 

2.0 

\ — 

1 11.9 

Mandsaur 

; 33.7 

10.8 

16.5 

; 0.7 

5.S 

Broach 

63.4 

60.5 

2.2 

— 

10.8 

East Khandesh... 

47.6 

27.7 

16.1 

0.1 

i 3.7 

West Godavari... 

' 10.3 

— 

8.0 

1 1.4 

! 0.8 

Dharwar 

1 42.6 

25.2 

10.8 

j 0.1 

6.4 

Coimbatore 

38.3 

16.4 

14.9 

i 0.0 

6.0 


(i Source: Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government 
of India, New Delhi) 

cultivated holdings of cultivators and the share of each class of cultivators in the 
total area of cultivated holdings. 

The total number of families investigated through the Listing Schedule varied 
from 1,651 in Bikaner to 8,515 in West Godavari. In Bikaner every selected village 
had less than 200 families; five of the selected villages in the district had less than 
50 families each. In Gaya, Etawah and Mandsaur also, most of the selected villages 
were small-sized, with less than 200 families each. On the other hand, in Coimbatore 
and West Godavari, the majority of the villages in the sample had more than 300 
families each. 
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TARi F 1 6-SIZE OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS AND SHARE OF EACH CLASS OF 
^ CULTIVATORS IN THE TOTAL AREA OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS REPORTED 
BY CULXIVATORS . DISTRICT DATA 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES : Average SHARE IN THE TOTAL AREA Oh 
ENUMERATED IN THL Si/C of CULTIVATED HOLDINGS 

LISTING SCHEDULE Clllti- (PER CENT) 

vated 


District 

Total 

Culti¬ 

vators 

Non- 

culti¬ 

vators 

hold¬ 

ings 

pci 

culti¬ 

vating 

family 

(Acres) 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nadia 

... 4,817 

2,450 

2,367 

4.0 

'J7.fi 

37.3 

32.X 

0.7 

Gaya 

... 2,996 

2,115 

881 

5.3 

37.1 

72.fi 

23.1 

4.3 

Etawah 

... 3,302 

2,832 

470 

5.0 

31.2 

61.2 

30.7 

X .1 

Ferozcpur 

4,864 

2,548 

2,316 

23.7 

»s 2 

3X.3 

32.2 

0.3 

Bikaner 

... 1,651 

1,547 

104 

37.1 

24.0 

33. 1 

34.1 

12 .S 

Mandsaur 

... 2,938 

1,832 

1,106 

10.4 

2~*. a 

33. X 

34.2 

10.0 

Broach 

... 5,676 

3,287 

2,389 

12.9 

32. X 

63.1 

20 2 

7.7 

East Khandtsh 

... 4,365 

2,826 

1,539 

12.3 

3fi.fi 

66.fi 

26.7 

fi.i 

West Godavari 

... 8,515 

4,481 

4,034 

6.3 

44.0 

iJ.6 

.»*> 

3.2 

Dhurwar 

... 5,329 

3,205 

2,124 

13.5 

33.fi 

63. X 

2S.S 

7.4 

Coimbatore 

... 7,507 

3,228 

4,279 

8.8 

30.3 

64.3 

27.2 

X. 3 


(Source : Listing Schedule) 


The proportion of cultivating families among the resident families varied over 
a wide range in the selected villages. In Coimbatore, in every selected village the 
proportion of cultivators was less than 60 per cent. Most of the selected villages of 
the district either had a large number of handloom-wcaving establishments or were 
near urban or marketing centres. The proportion of cultivating families among 
resident families was less than 20 per cent in three villages in Nadia. In two of these 
villages the majority of the resident population consisted of displaced persons; in one 
village the displaced persons were mostly engaged in hand loom-weaving, while in 
the other they earned their livelihood as petty traders, shop-keepers and labourers. 
The third village with a large proportion of non-cultivators contained a large number 
of artisans, mainly conch-shell workers. In Ferozcpur and West Godavari the number 
of non-cultivating families exceeded the number of cultivating families in seven villages 
and eight villages respectively. In most selected villages of Etawah and Bikaner, 
the proportion of cultivating families was more than 80 per cent. 

Very few of the non-cultivators in the selected villages were engaged in production. 
In about a third of the selected villages, none of the non-cultivators reported pro¬ 
duction as their principal occupation, while in about half the remaining villages, 
t he families of non-cultivators engaged in production formed less than 10 per cent 
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of the total number of non-cultivating families. Among the 37 villages in which 
families of non-cultivators engaged in production constituted 15 per cent or more of 
the total number of non-cultivating families, there were four villages each from 
Coimbatoie and Mandsaur, five villages from West Godavari, six villages from Nadia 
and seven villages from Dharwar. 

The average size of cultivated holdings per cultivating family was about 37 acres 
in Bikaner and 24 acres in Ferozepur. In all other districts the average size of cultiva¬ 
ted holdings was less than 15 acres per cultivating family; in Nadia, Gaya, Etawah 
and West Godavari, it was low at about 6 acres or less per cultivating family. In 
Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, the average size of cultivated holdings was uniformly 
low in all the villages. In other districts there were large inter-village variations 
in the average size of cultivated holdings. Table 1.7 brings out the inter-village 
variations in the average size of cultivated holdings per cultivating family. 


TABLE 1.7—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE SIZE OF 
CULTIVATED HOLDINGS PER CULTIVATING FAMILY 


District 

Less 
than 2 
acres 

2 to 3 
acres 

3 to 4 
acres 

4 to 5 
acres 

5 to 7 
acres 

7 to 10 
acres 

10 to 15 15 to 2020 to 25: 
acres acres acres 

25 

acres 

and 

above 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 ; 

10 

Nadia 



1 

5 

9 

1 




5 


Gaya 

1 


1 

4 

2 

6 

2 

— ■ 

— 

— i 

...... 

Etawah 

— 


— 

5 

4 

6 

T 

.— ; 

— 

— 

— 

Ferozepur ... 

- ! 


— 

— 


— 

— 

3 

7 

3 : 

3 

Bikaner 

— 


-■ 

— 


— 

— 

1 . 

— 

2 : 

13 

Mandsaur 

— 


1 

1 

I 

1 

3 

7 , 

2 

-. ! 


Broach 

— 


— 

I 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

l 

1 

East Khandesh 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1 

4 

8 

*> 

— 

1 

West Godavari 

— ; 


2 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

I 

— 

— 

Dharwar 

■: 


- 

— 

— 

1 

4 

7 : 

-> 

1 ; 

1 

Coimbatore ...; 

~ ; 





5 

5 

5 

T 


_ 

Total 

i 1 


5 

17 

18 

27 

27 

36 

19 

7 ; 

19 


(Source: Listing Schedule) 


In some districts the inter-village variations in the average size of cultivated 
holdings showed a distinct regional pattern. Notable instances in point were Mand- 
saur, West Godavari, Dharwar and Coimbatore. In Mandsaur, in the four villages 
from the North-Western region the average size of cultivated holdings per family 
was 5 acres or less, while in the remaining twelve villages it was more than 8 acres, and 
in nine out of these twelve villages, more than 10 acres. The North-Western region 
is less densely populated than the other areas, but the pressure on the cultivated 
area is relatively greater in that region. Cultivation in the region is difficult without 
irrigation and tends to be largely confined to the irrigated areas. In West Godavari 
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the average size of cultivated holdings per family was less than 4 acres in three out 
of five villages belonging to the region comprising Tanuku, Bhimavaram and 
Narasapur taluks, which is the intensively irrigated area of the district. On the other 
hand, in ten out of eleven villages belonging to the other areas of the district, the 
cultivated holdings averaged more than 5 acres per family. In Dharwar, five out of the 
six villages from the region with comparatively heavy rainfall had average cultivated 
holdings of 10 acres or less per family, while the villages from the other parts of the 
district had average cultivated holdings exceeding 10 acres per family. In Coimbatore 
the villages from the regions comprising Bhavani, Gobichettipalayam, Erode, Coim¬ 
batore and Avanashi taluks, which are better off from the standpoint of irrigation 
facilities, had a relatively lower average size of cultivated holdings per family. The 
pressure on the land available for cultivation was, thus, generally greater in areas 
with better irrigation or other facilities than in the less developed areas. 

The cultivated holdings were preponderantly in the hands of cultivators in the 
upper classes. Big cultivators, who comprised 10 per cent of the total number of 
cultivators, accounted for about 25 per cent or more of the total area of cultivated 
holdings in every district. In West Godavari as much as 44 per cent by area of the 
cultivated holdings were held by big cultivators. Large cultivators, who comprised 
30 per cent of the total number of cultivators, accounted for between 50 per cent and 
75 per cent of the total area of cultivated holdings in the different districts. The 
proportion of area held by large cultivators was about 73 per cent in Gaya and West 
Godavari. Medium cultivators comprised 40 per cent of the total number of cultiva- 

TABLE 18—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE SHARE OF EACH 
CLASS OF CULTIVATORS IN THE TOTAL AREA OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS 


Share of cultivated holdings 


Big ! Large Medium j Small 

cultivators cultivators j cultivators i cultivators 



1 

2 

3 

4 

Below 5 per cent 




23 

5 — 10 per cent . 

— 


1 

102 

JO — 15 „ . 

— 


1 

47 

15 — 20 „ . 

3 

— 

8 

3 

20 — 25 „ . 

30 

— 

27 

1 

25 — 30 „ . 

44 

— 

48 

— 

30 — 35 . 

40 

1 

64 

— 

35 — 40 „ . 

26 

— 

25 

— 

40 — 50 „ . 

28 

i 9 

2 

— 

50 — 60 „ . 

4 

1 59 

—* 

— 

60 — 70 . 

— 

1 73 

— 

— 

70 — 80 „ . 

! l 

29 

— 

— 

Above 80 per cent . 


! 5 

i 


— 

Total 

! 

j 176 

1 176 

i 

176 

176 


^Source: Listing Schedule) 
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tors; they held between 20 per cent and 35 per cent of the total area of cultivated 
holdings in the different districts. Small cultivators, who comprised 30 per cent of 
the total number of cultivators, accounted for less than 15 per cent of the cultivated 
area in every district; in Gaya and West Godavari this class of cultivators held only 
about 5 per cent or less of the total cultivated area. 

Village-wise data on the proportion of area of cultivated holdings held by each 
of the four classes of cultivators are presented in summary form in Table 1.8. 
These also reveal the large concentration of cultivated area among big and large 
cultivators. 

Information on the composition of cultivated holdings in terms of owned and 
leased land was obtained in the Listing Schedule. For the purpose of the enquiry, 
owned land was defined as land over which the respondent had full proprietary 
rights, including the right to sell, lease, mortgage or make a gift or otherwise transfer 
the land. The ‘unowned’ land reported in the schedule, therefore, includes land 
held under inam (in case the rights fell short of full ownership as defined for the 
enquiry), protected or permanent tenancy, sirdari and other rights which fell short 
of full ownership. In Table 1.9 the district data relating to proportion of unowned 
land in the total cultivated holdings are given for the four classes of cultivators and 
all classes of cultivators together. The data on average size of cultivated holdings 
among the various classes of cultivators are also presented in the table. These data 
reveal the large difference as between big and large cultivators on the one hand and 
medium and small cultivators on the other. In four districts the average size of 
cultivated holdings of medium cultivators was less than 5 acres per family. In five 
other districts the average area of cultivated holdings of this class of cultivators 
was between 5 acres and 10 acres per family. Only in Ferozepur and Bikaner did the 
average size of cultivated holdings of medium cultivators exceed 10 acres per family. 
Barring Ferozepur and Bikaner, the average size of cultivated holdings of small 
cultivators was less than 4 acres per family; in four districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya, 
Etawah and West Godavari, the average area of cultivated holdings operated by 
small cultivators was extremely small. 

There were large inter-district variations in the proportion of area of unowned 
land in the total area of cultivated holdings. The proportion was at the highest level 
of 78 per cent in Etawah 1 . In Ferozepur, Broach and Dharwar, between 25 per cent 
and 35 per cent of the area of cultivated holdings was made up of unowned land. 
The proportion of unowned area in the total area of cultivated holdings was between 
10 per cent and 25 per cent in Nadia, East Khandesh, West Godavari and Coimbatore, 
and less than 10 per cent in Gaya, Bikaner and Mandsaur. In all the districts barring 
Bikaner and Mandsaur, the proportion of area of unowned land in the total area 
of cultivated holdings was notably higher among medium and small cultivators 
than among big and large cultivators. 


1 See footnote to Table 1.9. 
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TABLE 1 9—AVERAGE SIZE OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS AND THE PROPORTION 
OF UNOWNED LAND IN THE CULTIVATED HOLDINGS: DISTRICT DATA 


BIG CULTIVATORS LARGE CULTIVATORS MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 


District 

Average 
size of 
cultivated 
holdings 
per family 

(Acres) 

Area of 
land 

unowned 

and 

cultivated 
as per¬ 
centage 
of area of 
cultivated 
holdings 

Average 
size of 
cultivated 
holdings 
per family 

(Acres) 

Area of 
land 

unowned 

and 

cultivated 
as per¬ 
centage 
of area of 
eultivated 
holdings 

Average 
size of 
cultivated 
holdings 
per family 

(Acres) 

Area of 
land 

unowned 

and 

cultivated 
as per¬ 
centage 
of area of 
cultivated 
holdings 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

6 

Nadia 

... 11.1 

9.9 • 

7.7 

15.6 

3.3 ! 

26.5 

Gaya 

19.7 

5. 1 

12.8 

6.2 

3.1 

9.7 

Etawah 1 

15.4 

68.2 , 

10.1 

73.3 

3.8 | 

84.2 

Fcrozepur 

66.9 

•JO. 4 

46.1 

26.7 

19.1 

38.7 

Bikaner 

92.4 

7.9 

65.7 

8.2 

31.7 ; 

6.9 

Mandsaur 

... ; 26.8 

8.6 

19.4 

9.3 

8.9 ! 

9.0 

Broach 

... 42.4 

17.9 

27.1 

19.9 

9.4 

39.4 

East Khandcsh 

... 43.7 

16.8 

26.8 

17.5 

8.4 ■ 

22.6 

West Godavari 

27.8 

11.5 

15 3 

17.0 

3.5 

31.4 

Dharwar 

45.5 

21.5 

28.8 

28.4 

9.8 

37.7 

Coimbatore 

... 32.2 

11.2 

18.9 

15.3 

6.0 

26.7 


District 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Average Area of 

size of land unowned 

cultivated and cultivated 

holdings as pcrccnt- 

per family age of area of 

cultivated 
holdings 

(Acres) 

ALL CULTIVATORS 

Average Area of 

size of land unowned 

cultivated and cultivated 

holdings as percent- 

per family age of area of 

cultivated 
holdings 

(Acres) 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

1.3 

23.1 

4.0 

20.0 

Gaya 

0.8 

25.0 

5.3 

7.5 

Etawah 1 

1.3 

92.3 

5.0 

78.0 

Ferozepur 

7.5 

46.7 

23.7 

32.5 

Bikaner 

15.8 

8.9 

37.1 

8.1 

Mandsaur 

3.5 

11.4 

10.4 

9.6 

Broach 

3.3 

30.3 

12.9 

26.3 

East Khandesh 

2.9 

20.7 

12.3 

18.7 

West Godavari 

1.1 

27.3 

6.3 

20.6 

Dharwar 

3.3 

33.3 

13.5 

31.1 

Coimbatore 

2.5 

20.0 

8.8 

18.2 


1 In Ft.iwah land held under sirdari rights was treated as cultivated under tenancy. According 
to the data collected in the General Demand Schedule, sirdari lands constituted nearly 
96 per cent by area of land cultivated on lease by all classes of cultivators together. 

(Source : Listing Schedule) 
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In Table 1.10 the data on area of owned land and the proportion of area of 
owned land given on lease are set out for the four classes of cultivators and for all 
classes of cultivators together. In most districts the area of land leased out by cultiva¬ 
tors formed only a very small percentage of the total area of land owned by them. 
In Nadia and Fcrozepur the proportion of area of owned land given on lease was 
higher than in all other districts, at 11 per cent and 13 percent respectively, in 
Nadia the proportion of owned area given on lease was higher among big and small 
cultivators than among other classes of cultivators. In Fcrozepur the proportion 
of owned area given on lease was more than 10 per cent among every class of 
cultivators and was the highest at 27 per cent among small cultivators. In Gaya, 
West Godavari and Dharwar also, small cultivators recorded the highest proportion 
of owned area given on lease. 


TABLE 1.10—AREA OF OWNED LAND AND PROPORTION OF AREA OF OWNED LAND 
GIVEN ON LEASE : DISTRICT DATA 


BIG 

CULTIVATORS 


LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 


MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 


SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 


ALL 

CULTIVATORS 


District 



■ - 

— . 

i 

— . 

j 


r 

;- - , . 


Pro- 


1 

Pro¬ 

i 

Pro- | 


! Pro- 

! Pro- 


portion 


portion! 


portion; 


! portion 

j portion 

Area 

of 

Area 

of ! 

Area 

of j 

Area 

! of 

j Area j of 

of 

area of 

of 

area of j 

of 

area of i 

of 

area of 

of ! area of 

owned owned 

owned owned j 

owned owned ! 

owned 

owned 

! owned , owned 

land 

land 

land 

land j 

land i 

land j 

land 

land 

land land 

per 

given 

per 

given j 

per , 

given 

per 

given 

per given 

family 

on 

family 

on ! 

family ; 

on j 

family 

on 

family ; on 


lease 


lease j 


lease j 


lease 

j lease 


(Per 


(Per | 

i 

(Per | 


(Per 

I (P cr 

(Acres) 

cent) 

(Acres) 

cent) j 

(Acres) 

cent) - (Acres) 

cent) 

(Acres) cent) 

i 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

6 i 

7 


9 ! 10 

12.3 

j 18.7 

7.4 

12.2 

2.7 

7.4 j 

1.2 

1 j 

! 10.7 

4.6 11.1 

18.8 

0.5 

12.1 

0.8 i 

2.9 

3.4 j 

0.7 

; 14.3 

5.0 ! 2.0 

5.0 

_ 

2.7 

— ! 

0.6 

— ; 

0.1 

— 

; l.i : — 

59.8 

10.0 

38.0 

11.1 j 

13.6 

14.0 

5.5 

i 27.3 

18.4 | 13.0 

86.0 

1.0 

65.6 

i 6.2 | 

30.7 j 

3.0 \ 

15.0 

3.3 

36.4 1 6.0 

24.5 

0.4 

17.7 

0.6 \ 

8.1 ; 

- ! 

3.1 

— 

9.4 — 

36.1 

3.0 

22.3 

\ 2.7 | 

5.7 ; 

— i 

2.3 

— 

9.7 ; 2.1 

37.6 

1.6 

22.4 

1.3 | 

6.6 

1.5 1 

2.4 

— 

io.i i l.o 

25.1 

2.0 

12.9 

1.6 \ 

2.5 i 

4.0 ! 

0.9 

Ill 

5.1 i 2.0 

37.8 

5.6 

21.9 

5.5 j 

6.6 ■ 

7.6 : 

2.7 

14 8 j 

10.0 7.0 

32.8 

12.8 

17.6 

1 i 

4.5 1 

2.2 ! 

1.9 

— 

7.7 i 6.5 


Nadia 
Gaya 
Etawah 
Ferozepur 
Bikaner 
Mandsaur 
Broach 
East Khandesh 
West Godavari 
Dharwar 
Coimbatore ... 


(Source : Listing Schedule) 

The data on proportion of cultivating families reporting leasing in and leasing 
out of land and the net area of land taken or given on lease by cultivators are presented 
in Table 1.11. The proportion of cultivating families who took land on lease was 
fairly large in the districts barring Bikaner and Mandsaur, where the proportion was 
less than 20 per cent. The proportion of cultivating families who reported leasing out 
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TABLE 1.11_PROPORTION OF CULTIVATING FAMILIES TAKING/GIVING LAND 

ON LEASE AND AVERAGE AREA OF LAND TAKEN/GIVEN ON LEASE 
BY CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


District 

PROPORTION OF FAMILIES 
REPORTING (PER CENT) 

AVERAGE AREA OF LAND 
PER FAMILY (ACRES) 

Net area 
of land 
taken(+) 
or given(—) 

* on lease 
per family 

(Acres) 

Land taken 
on lease 

Land given 
on lease 

Land taken 
on lease 

Land given 
on lease 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia 

37.2 

6.0 

0.8 

0.4 

+0.4 

Gaya 

27.1 

11.5 

0.4 

0.1 

+0.3 

Etawah 

95.0 

0.4 

3.9 

— 

+3.9 

Ferozcpur 

09.2 

26.9 

7.7 

2.4 

+5.3 

Bikaner 

14.9 

3.1 

3.0 

2.2 

+0.8 

Vlandsaur 

16.4 

1.0 

1.0 

— 

+ 1.0 

Broach 

45.7 

1.5 

3.4 

0.2 

+3.2 

Bast Khandesh ... 

24.6 

1.7 

2.3 

0.1 

+2.2 

Vest Godavari ... 

42.2 

2.3 

1.3 

0.1 

+ 1.2 

}harwar ... ...' 

53.4 

6.4 

4.2 

0.7 

+3.5 

Coimbatore ... ...' 

I 

28.1 

2.9 

1.6 

0.5 

+ 1.1 


(Source : Listing Schedule) 


TABLE 1.12—AVERAGE AREA OF LAND TAKEN/GIVEN ON LEASE: DISTRICT DATA 
FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 

(Area in acres per family) 


BIO LARGE MEDIUM SMALL 

CULTIVATORS CULTIVATORS CULTIVATORS CULTIVATORS 


District 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 


taken 

given 

taken 

given 

taken 

given 

taken 

given 


on 

on 

on 

on 

on 

on 

on 

on 


lease 

lease 

lease 

lease 

lease 

lease 

lease 

lease 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nadia 

1.1 

2.3 

1.2 

0.9 

0.9 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Gaya 

1.0 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Etawah 

i 10.5 

— 

7.4 

— 1 

3.2 

— 

1.2 

— 

Ferozepur ...i 

1 13.7 

6.5 

12.3 

4.2 

7.4 

1.9 

3.5 

1.5 

Bikaner 

! 7.3 

0.9 

5.4 

5.4 

2.2 

1.2 

1.4 

0.5 

Mandsaur ... 

2.3 

0.1 

1.8 

0.1 

0.8 

— 

0.4 

— 

Broach 

7.6 

1.4 

5.4 

0.6 

3.7 

— 

1.0 

— 

East Khandesh 

6.7 

0.6 

4.7 

0.3 

1.9 

0.1 

0.6 

— 

West Godavari 

3.2 

0.5 

2.6 

0.2 

1.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

Dharwar 

9.8 

2.1 

8.2 

1.2 

3.7 

0.5 

1.1 

0.4 

Coimbatore 

3.6 

4.2 

2.9 

1.5 

1.6 

0.1 

0.5 



(Source: Listing Schedule) 
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of land was small in all the districts barring Ferozepur. In every district the proportion 
of cultivating families who reported leasing out of land was substantially lower than 
the proportion of cultivating families who reported leasing in of land. 

In every district there was net leasing in of land by cultivators. In Bikaner 
cultivators took land on lease mostly from within the cultivating community, while 
in Nadia half the total area of land leased in by cultivators was taken from other 
cultivators. Inter-cultivator leasing of land was, thus, important in these two districts. 
The average area of land involved in inter-cultivator lease transactions was small 
in Nadia and relatively large in Bikaner; in the latter district cultivators who gave 
land on lease appeared to have leased out substantial areas. In the districts barring 
Nadia and Bikaner, the major part of the area of land taken on lease by cultivators 
was obtained from non-cultivating land owners resident in the rural or urban areas. 



CHAPTER 2 


OUTSTANDING DEBT 

2.1 INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter the data on debt outstanding at the beginning and at the end of 
the period covered by the enquiry arc discussed. The proportion of indebted families, 
the debt per family and the debt per indebted family are set out in the first instance. 
Then follows a study of the incidence of debt in relation to the size of cultivated 
holding?, the value of owned holdings and the value of recorded assets of 
cultivators. The data on outstanding debt classified according to security, purpose- 
duration, rate of interest, etc., arc then presented. 

The data on dues receivable from others were also collected in the enquiry. 
These have not been adjusted in the debt data, but are discussed separately in the last 
section of the chapter. The data on outstanding debt relate to cash transactions only. 
Loans taken in kind are discussed in a separate section in the chapter on borrowings. 
Except in that context, all loan transactions of rural families, referred to in this 
Report, relate to cash loan transactions. 


2.2 PROPORTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES 

Tabic 2.1 gives the distribution of villages according to the proportion of in¬ 
debted families among cultivating and non-cultivating families, at the beginning and 
at the end of the year covered by the investigation. The proportion of cultivating 
families indebted at the beginning of the year generally varied between 10 per cent 
and 60 per cent in the different villages. There was an increase in the proportion of 
indebted cultivating families during the year covered by the enquiry. At the end of 
the year, the proportion of indebted cultivating families was generally 40 per cent 
or above in the different villages. In about three-fifths of the number of villages the 
proportion of cultivating families indebted at the end of the year was 60 per cent 
or more. 

The proportion of indebted non-cultivating families was low in most villages, 
both at the beginning and at the end of the year. At the beginning of the year, non¬ 
cultivators were free from debt in 46 out of the 120 villages in which they were investi¬ 
gated; in most remaining villages the proportion of non-cultivating families indebted 
at the beginning of the year was between 10 per cent and 60 per cent. There was a 
genera l increase in the proportion of indebted non-cultivating families during the year 
of the enquiry. At the end of the year, non-cultivators were free from debt in only 20 
villages. In about onc-lhird of the number of villages the proportion of non¬ 
cultivating families indebted at the end of the year was 60 per cent or more. 

There were large inter-district variations in the proportion of cultivating 
families indebted at the beginning of the year. The proportion was generally less than 
50 per cent in the villages belonging to Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Dharwar. In each 
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TABLE 2.1—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE 
PROPORTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES 


Proportion of 
indebted families 

CULTIVATORS 

AS ON AS 

1 MAY 1956 30 APRI 

1 Per- 

Number j ccn- Number 

of | tage of 

villages j to villages 

j total 

ON 

L 1957 

Per¬ 

cen¬ 

tage 

to 

total 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

AS ON AS ON 

1 may 1956 30 apiul 1957 

| Per- Per- 

Numberj cen- Number ccn- 
of | tage of tage 

villages ! to villages to 

I total | total 


1 i 2 

3 

4 

5 ! 

6 

.!. 

8 

Nil 

2 

l.l 



46 | 

3S.5 

■ 

20 

10.7 

Below JO per cent 

7 

4.0 

. 

— 


— 

- ! 

— 

10—20 

21 j 

11.0 

1 

0.0 

18 ; 

15.0 

12 

10.0 

‘20-30 „ ... 

27 | 

15.5 

4 

i 2.3 

4 i 

3 . 3 

5 

4.2 

:w—io „ ...I 

34 

10.5 

10 

j * 7 

24 : 

20.0 

14 

11.7 

40—50 .| 

28 

15.0 

29 

10.5 

2 

1.7 

i i 

o.s 

50—00 „ ...j 

27 | 

15.5 

29 

10.5 

19 

J 5 .S 

25 | 

20.8 

00—70 „ ...) 

17 i 

0.7 

39 

22.2 \ 

4 ■ 

3.3 

20 j 

10.7 

70— SO „ .J 

10 : 

5.7 

39 

22.2 | 

i 

- I 

2 | 

1.7 

SO—WO „ ...j 

3 

1.7 

25 

14.2 | 

2 j 

17 

8 

0. 7 

100 per cent ...1 

! 

i 



..... ■ 

1 ' 

0.8 | 

13 | 

10.8 

Total ...j 

176 

100.0 i 

176 j 

100.0 | 

12C ; 

loo.o ; 

120' ! 

100.0 


Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 


of the districts of Bikaner, Mandsaur and Coimbatore, the proportion was less than 
50 per cent in eleven or more villages. The proportion was generally high in the 
villages from Ferozepur ; it was less than 50 per cent in only five villages from the 
district, while in nine villages from the district it was 60 per cent or more. In each of 
the districts of Broach, East Khandesh and West Godavari, roughly half the number 
of villages reported less than 50 per cent indebted cultivating families, while in the 
remaining villages the proportion of indebted cultivating families was 50 per cent 
or more. 

The pattern of distribution of villages according to the proportion of cultivating 
families indebted at the end of the year was broadly similar in the different districts 
barring notably Ferozepur and West Godavari. In both Ferozepur and West Godavari, 
in the large majority of villages the proportion of cultivating families indebted at the 
end of the year was 60 per cent or more. In five villages from each of these districts 
the proportion was between 80 per cent and 100 per cent. 

Table 2.2 gives the distribution of villages according to the proportion of fami¬ 
lies indebted at the beginning and at the end of the year among each of the four 
classes of cultivators. Among each of the four classes of cultivators, the proportion 
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of families indebted at the beginning of the year varied over a wide range. The 
distribution of villages over the different class intervals was fairly uniform in the 
case of large cultivators and markedly uneven in the case of other classes of 
cultivators. There was a general increase in the proportion of indebted families 
during the year covered by the enquiry in the case of every class of cultivators. The 
number of villages in which only less than 30 per cent of the families were indebted 
at the end of the year was small in the case of every class of cultivators. The data do 
not show any marked variation in the level of the proportion of indebted families 
among the four classes of cultivators. 

TABLE 1.1 —DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION OF 
INDEBTED FAMILIES AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


AS ON 1 M\Y 1956 ■ AS ON 30 APRIL 1957 


Proportion of 
indebted families 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 
culti- i 
valors | 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

i Medium 
culti- ; 

' valors 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

1 

2 

3 j 

4 

5 

i 6 

i 7 : 

8 

Nil .J 

27 

13 

12 I 

29 j 

9 

3 

i 

5 

Below 10 per cent 

— 

7 

— ! 


— 

1 

! - 

— 

10— 20 

29 

21 

21 1 

40 

8 

5 

| 5 1 

8 

20— 30 . 

3 

19 

31 ; 

1 

3 

7 

; 9 

2 

30— 40 . 

33 

26 

38 | 

48 

23 

19 

21 

29 

40— 30 . 

2 

16 

— : 

— 

— 

10 

1 

— 

30— 00 

37 

26 j 

i 26 i 

30 j 

32 

24 

i 26 ; 

31 

00— 70 . 

29 

15 

21 

19 ! 

45 

31 

40 ; 

54 

70— A 0 

— 

12 

16 

— 

— 

30 

j 36 : 

— 

HO—100 

10 

15 

, 9 

4 ; 

33 

37 

29 i 

29 

100per cent ...' 

12 

i 

6 i 

! 

j 2 i 

; 

5 : 

23 

9 

i 9 i 

18 

Total 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 


The district data relating to the proportion of families indebted at the beginning 
and at the end of the year among the four classes of cultivators and all classes of 
cultivators together arc presented in Table 2.3. In the first instance, the data for the 
beginning of the period covered by the enquiry may be considered. There were large 
inter-district variations in the proportion of indebted cultivating families. Nadia and 
Gaya were at one extreme, showing a very low proportion of indebted cultivating 
families. Fcrozepur was at the other extreme, with a proportion of indebted cultivat¬ 
ing families markedly higher than in all other districts. The remaining districts 
may be divided into two broad groups; in one of these groups, comprising Etawah, 
Bikaner, Mandsaur, Dharwar and Coimbatore, the proportion of indebted cultivat¬ 
ing families varied between 30 per cent and 40 per cent, while in the other group of 
districts, comprising Broach, East Khandesh and West Godavari, the proportion of 
indebted cultivating families was higher. 

In Dharwar and Coimbatore the proportion of families indebted at the beginning 
of the year showed a steady decline with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. 
I n Gaya, Etawah, Ferozepur, East Khandesh and West Godavari, the proportion 
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increased from big cultivators to large cultivators and then declined to lower levels 
among medium and small cultivators. In Bikaner big and large cultivators showed a 
lower proportion of indebted families than medium and small cultivators. In other 
districts there was nG uniform trend in the variation in the proportion of indebted 
families among the four classes of cultivators. 

Though the proportion of indebted families varied from one class of cultivators 
lo another, the range of variation was small in most districts. Outstanding exceptions 
to this general rule were seen in Gaya, Bikaner and East Khandesh. In Gaya the pro¬ 
portion of indebted families was exceptionally low at 8 per cent among small culti¬ 
vators, whereas it varied between 25 per cent and 30 per cent among other classes of 
cultivators. The low proportion of small cultivators reporting outstanding cash loans 
in the district might be related to the importance of grain loans for this class of culti¬ 
vators; as will be seen later (Chapter 4, Section 4.12), about 24 per cent of small 
cultivators in the district borrowed grain loans during the year. In Bikaner the pro¬ 
portion of indebted families was about 40 per cent among medium and small culti¬ 
vators, while it was substantially lower at 19 per cent and 29 per cent respectively 
among big and large cultivators. In East Khandesh the proportion of indebted fami¬ 
lies was only 27 per cent among small cultivators, whereas it was about 60 per cent 
among medium cultivators and about 70 per cent among big and large cultivators. 


TABLE 2.3—PROPORTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES: DISTRICT DATA 

(In per cent) 


District 


Nadia 
Gaya 
Etawah 
Ferozepur 
Bikaner 
Mandsaur 
Broach 
East Khandesh 
West Godavari 


culti- 

[vators 


as on 1 may 1956 


AS ON 30 APRIL 1957 


Big ;Large; Medi-I Small! All \ Big j Large| Medi- : Small! All 


culti-; urn ! culti- culti- culti-; culti- 1 um j culti- ' culti¬ 
vators culti- vators vators vators vators culti- ; vatorsvators 
ivators i | I : i vators: ' 


1 


! 


4 ! 5 


I 


10 


20.4 | 

25.9 

51.8 ! 34.4 


i)5.0 i 
18.8 | 
39.7 ; 
42.0 i 
09.2 i 
44.2 


24.6 I 22.7 
29.0 j 27.1 
33.3 


63.4 i 60.6 
28.6 ! 41.4 
40.8 1 32.4 i 37.1 

41.3 I 53.6 \ 43.7 

69.4 j 58.6 27.1 

49.2 \ 46.7 \ 37.4 


25.4 | 24.1 
8.1 i 21.9 
25.6 | 31.3 

56.1 \ 60.1 

40.1 | 37.2 
‘ 36.3 
! 46.9 

52.4 
44.6 


48.1 j 60.5 

47.7 j 51.3 
58.9 I 63.4 

79.2 j 77.2 

46.5 51.3 

62.3 i 62.1 

56.8 ! 55.2 

75.5 i 73.0 
U.O 


56.5 | 69.3 i 61.5 
57.3 | 39.9 ! 50.3 
66.7 
7.0 


62.3 

70.3 j 
63.2 ! 6(i.: 


59.7 
69. 7 
57.0 

63.8 


61.9 

61.0 

37.5 


64.0 
72 5 

60.7 
61.1 

62.7 
56.0 


Dharwar 

• • • 

...! 45.S 

41.7 j 37.5 \ 27.8 

35.8 

54.2 

58.1 

65.3 

55.7 

60.3 

Coimbatore 


...! 48.8 

1 i 

42.9 | 37.7 j 35.8 

38.7 

i 

58.1 

i 

65.5 

58.2 

53.5 

58.5 


The proportion of indebted families increased during the year among every class 
of cultivators in every district, except medium cultivators in East Khandesh. The 
increase was much more marked in districts such as Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, where 
the proportion of families indebted at the beginning of the year was low, than in 
districts like Ferozepur, East Khandesh and West Godavari, where the proportion of 
families indebted at the beginning of the year was relatively high. While the 
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proportion of cultivating families indebted at the beginning of the year varied from 
22 per cent in Gaya to 60 per cent in Ferozcpur, the range of variation in the 
proportion of cultivating families indebted at the end of the year was from 
50 per cent in Gaya to 73 per cent in Ferozcpur. 

There were some marked divergences between the ranking of districts according 
to the proportion of cultivating families indebted at the beginning of the year and that 
according to the proportion of cultivating families indebted at the end of the year. 
The most prominent shifts in relative position were seen in the case of East Khandesh, 
Etawah and Nadia. In East Khandesh the proportion of cultivating families indebted 
at the beginning of the year was the second highest among all districts. At the 
end of the year, however, the proportion of indebted families in the district was 
lower than in all districts barring Gaya. In Coimbatore there was a shift in position 
similar tothat in East Khandesh, but not as marked. Both Nadia and Etawah, which 
ranked Ion according to the proportion of families indebted at the beginning of 
the year, showed high ranking on the basis of the proportion of families indebted at 
the end of the year. Broach, West Godavari and Ferozcpur, which recorded a 
relatively high proportion of indebted families at the beginning of the year, continued 
to be at the top of the list at the end of the year. 

In Ferozepur and East Khandesh the proportion of families indebted at the end 
of the year showed a general decline with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. 
Barring big cultivators, a similar trend was noticed in West Godavari and Coimbatore. 

In Mandsaur the proportion of families indebted at the end of the year did not show 
any significant variation among the four classes of cultivators. Among the other 
districts, in Gaya, Broach and Dharwar the proportion generally increased from big 
cultivators to medium cultivators, and then showed a decline, while in Nadia, Etawah 
and Bikaner there was a general increase in the proportion from big cultivators to 
small cultivators. 

2.3 FACTORS AFFECTING THE PROPORTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES 

The proportion of indebted families among cultivators is related, to some extent, 
to the basic characteristics of the agricultural economy. In a low monetized subsistence 
economy, the proportion of indebted families may be generally low. On the other hand, 
when agriculture is largely commercialized and the economy is highly monetized, 
borrowings for current as well as capital purposes may be general and the proportion of 
indebted families may rule high. The proportion of indebted families is also liable to 
be influenced by the character of the agricultural seasons in the immediate past. 
Failure of the agricultural seasons may push up, much above normal levels, the pro¬ 
portion of indebted families. On the other hand, the proportion of indebted families 
may tend to be low in a region where there was a succession of good agricultural 
seasons, which enabled the cultivators to finance, by and large, current and capital 
expenditures and also substantially reduce the outstanding financial obligations, from 
their own resources. 
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The influence of the basic factors of the agricultural economy on the proportion 
of indebted families among cultivators may be seen from an examination of the data 
for the beginning of the year. The three districts in which the proportion of indebted 
cultivating families was of the order of 30 per cent or less, viz., Nadia, Gaya and 
Etawah, arc mainly foodgrains producing districts characterized by subsistence type 
economies. On the other hand, the four districts in which the proportion of 
indebted cultivating families was more than 40 per cent, viz., Fcrozepur, Broach, 
East Khandcsh and West Godavari, have fairly well-developed, monetized economies. 
Bikaner, Mandsaur, Dharvvar and Coimbatore constituted the middle group of dis¬ 
tricts with the proportion of indebted cultivating families varying between 30 per cent 
and 40 per cent. In all these districts except Bikaner, agriculture is fairly well commer¬ 
cialized. In Mandsaur and Dharwar, however, the economy is not as developed 
as in Broach or West Godavari or any of the other districts which recorded a 
relatively high proportion of indebted families. Bikaner is a mainly foodgrains 
producing district, but crop-farming is of low importance in its economy. 

The influence of the basic characteristics of the economy arc less marked in the 
data on proportion of cultivating families indebted at the end of the year. In the 
districts with fairly well-developed and monetized economies, the proportion conti¬ 
nued to rule high at the end of the year, but some of the districts of the subsistence 
type economics also showed a high proportion of indebted cultivating families at the 
end of the year. In the latter group of districts, the proportion of indebted families 
seemed to have reached very high levels, much above normal levels, largely on account 
of the influence of the adverse seasons of the year covered by the enquiry. 

In all the districts in which the agricultural seasons of the year were particularly 
bad, the proportion of indebted cultivating families recorded a phenomenal increase 
during the year. In Nadia and Etawah the proportion of families indebted at the end 
of the year was the highest among small cultivators, while in Broach both medium 
and small cultivators reported a higher proportion of indebted families than big and 
large cultivators, at the end of the year. The bad agricultural seasons apparently 
influenced the smaller cultivators more adversely than bigger cultivators. 

2.4 DEBT PER FAMILY 

Table 2.4 presents the distribution of villages according to the debt per family at 
the beginning and at the end of the year, among cultivators and non-cultivators. 
The debt per family at the beginning of the year was generally less than Rs 400 among 
cultivators. In half the number of villages the debt at the beginning of the year did 
not exceed Rs 200 per cultivating family. An average debt of Rs 400 or more per 
cultivating family at the beginning of the year was seen in only about one-fourth of 
the number of villages. There was a general increase in the debt among cultivators 
during the year. At the end of the year the average debt per cultivating family was 
more than Rs 100 in all except a few villages. In about iwo-fiflhs of the number of 
villages the debt at the end of the year was Rs 400 or more per cultivating family. 

3A 
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The debt at the beginning of the year among non-cultivators was either nil or less 
than Rs 100 per family in the vast majority of the villages. In only 10 out of the 120 
villages in which non-cultivators were investigated , the debt among the group averaged 
Rs 300 or more per family. There was a general increase in the debt among non¬ 
cultivators during the year. Despite this, the debt at the end of the year per non- 
cultivating family was either nil or less than Rs 100 in about half the number of 
villages and it was Rs 300 or more in only about one-sixth of the number of villages. 
The debt per family was, thus, generally substantially lower among non-cultivators 
than among cultivators, both at the beginning and at the end of the year. 

TABLE 2.4—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE 
AVERAGE DEBT PER FAMILY 


CULTIVATORS 


NON-CULTIVATORS 


Average debt per 
family 


AS ON 

1 MAY 1956 


Number! Perccn- 


AS ON 

30 April 1957 
Number! Percen- 


AS ON 

1 MAY 1956 


AS ON 

30 APRIL 1957 


Number, Percen- i Number! Percen- 


! 

! 

I 

i 

i 

! of 
' villages 

i 

1 tage 
to 

total 

1 of 
' villages 

I tage 

1 t0 
> total 

of 

villages 

| tage 
to 

j total 

| of 
i villages 

j tage 
! to 
l total 

i , 

2 

3 

4 ! 

5 

6 

7 

! 8 

i 

Nil 



2 

i ‘ 

i i.i 



46 

38.3 

20 

i 

! 16.7 

Less 

than Rs 

50... 

19 

! 10.8 

3 

1.7 

34 

28.3 

30 

! 25.0 

Rs 

50—Rs 

100... 

27 

1 15.3 

6 

3.4 

15 

12.5 

15 

| 12.5 

Rs 

100—Rs 

150... 

24 

13.6 

20 

11.4 | 

8 

6.7 

16 

13.3 

Rs 

150—Rs 

200... 

16 

1 9.1 

14 

8.0 

4 

3.3 

i 7 

i 5.8 

Rs 

200—Rs 

300... 

28 

i 15.9 

34 

19.3 j 

3 

2.5 

i 

1 10.8 

Rs 

300—Rs 

400... 

19 

! 10.8 

26 

14.8 

6 

5.0 

7 

! 5.8 

Rs 

400—Rs 

500... 

10 

1 5.7 

12 

6.8 

2 

1.7 

4 

3.3 

Rs 

500—Rs 

750... 

17 

9.7 

34 

19.3 

1 

0.8 

4 

3.3 

Rs 

750—Rs 

1,000... 

5 

| 2.8 

9 

5.1 

— 

_ _ 

2 

1.7 

Rs 

1,000 and above... 

9 

1 j 

! 5.1 \ 

| 

18 

10.2 

1 

0.8 

1 

2 

1.7 


Total ... 

176 

100.0 | 

176 

100.0 

120 1 

100.0 

120 1 

100.0 


Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 


The 48 villages in which the average debt at the beginning of the year was less 
than Rs 100 per cultivating family included ten villages each from Nadia, Gaya and 
Etawah, seven villages from Dharwar and six villages from Mandsaur. Villages 
from Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Dharwar were prominent also among the villages 
which showed a low level of debt per cultivating family at the end of the year. Among 
the 43 villages in which the debt at the end of the year was less than Rs 200 per culti¬ 
vating family, there were nine villages from each of the districts of Nadia, Gaya and 
Etawah and six villages from Dharwar. Villages from Ferozepur, Bikaner and Coimba¬ 
tore showed a generally high level of debt per cultivating family, both at the beginning 
and at the end of the year. Among the 31 villages in which the average debt at the 
beginning of the year was Rs 500 or more per cultivating family, there were eleven 
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villages from Ferozepur, eight villages from Coimbatore and four villages from 
Bikaner. In twelve villages from Bikaner, eleven villages from Ferozepur and ten 
villages from Coimbatore, the debt at the end of the year was Rs 500 or more per 
cultivating family. Among the remaining 28 villages which showed a debt of Rs 500 
or more per cultivating family at the end of the year, there were nine villages from 
West Godavari and six villages from Broach. 

Table 2.5 presents the distribution of villages according to the average debt per 
family at the beginning and at the end of the year among each of the four classes 
of cultivators. The data bring out the large inter-village variations in the level of 
debt per family among the various classes of cultivators and the general decline in 
the level of debt per family with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. 
They also show that among every class of cultivators there was a general increase 
in the level of debt per family during the year covered by the Survey. 


TABLE 2.5—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE DEBT 
PER FAMILY AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


AS ON 1 MAY 1956 


AS ON 30 APRIL 1957 


Average debt per 
family 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nil 



27 

13 

12 

29 

9 

3 


5 

Below Rs 

50... 

8 

9 


48 

5 

4 


29 

Rs 

50—Rs 

100 ... 

10 

17 

25 

26 

6 

6 

17 

36 

Rs 

100 —Rs 

150... 

8 

17 

23 

19 

9 

8 


19 

Rs 

150—Rs 

200 ... 

14 

14 

30 

11 

10 

12 

22 

16 

Rs 

200 —Rs 

300... 

20 

16 

17 

20 

11 

17 

33 

22 

Rs 

300—Rs 

400... 

6 

16 

12 

4 

9 

17 

23 

16 

Rs 

400—Rs 

500... 

17 

12 

5 

5 

7 

11 

10 

13 

Rs 

500—Rs 

750... 

13 

21 

9 

6 

22 

36 

20 

8 

Rs 

750—Rs 

1 ,000... 

15 

14 

6 

4 

26 

16 

7 

6 

Rs 

1,000 and above ... 

38 

27 

7 

4 

62 

46 

! 

14 

6 


Total ... 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 


The district data on the debt per family among the four classes of cultivators 
and all classes of cultivators taken together are presented in Table 2.6. The debt per 
family is the resultant of two factors, viz., the proportion of indebted families and 
the debt per indebted family. The variations in the debt per family, therefore, arise 
on account of variations in the proportion of indebted families and in the debt per 
indebted family, which have been discussed in the appropriate contexts. No useful 
purpose will be served by a detailed discussion of the data on debt per family. The 
most important inter-district and inter-group differences in the debt per family are, 
however, briefly referred to here. 
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The debt per family at the beginning and at the end of the year showed large 
variations from district to district, and within each district, from one class of culti¬ 
vators to another. Both at the beginning and at the end of the year, Nadia, Gaya, 
Etawah and Dharwar ranked low, and Ferozcpur, Bikaner and Coimbatore ranked 
high, according to the level of debt per cultivating family. In the former group of 
districts , debt per cultivating family was less than Rs 150 at the beginning of the year 
and below Rs 300 at the end of the year. In the latter group of districts, debt per 
cultivating family exceeded Rs 400 at the beginning of the year and Rs 650 at the end 
of the year. Among the remaining districts, in Mandsaur, Broach and East Khandesh 
the debt per cultivating family varied between Rs 200 and Rs 330 at the beginning 
of the year and between Rs 325 and Rs 400 at the end of the year. In West Godavari 
the debt at the beginning of the year was Rs 320 per cultivating family, but during the 
year the debt per cultivating family increased to Rs 655 and the district ranked next 
only to Fcrozcpur and Bikaner in the height of debt. 

TABLE 2.6—DEBT PER FAMILY: DISTRICT DATA 

(In rupees) 


AS ON 1 MAY J956 | AS ON 30 AJMtIL 1957 


District 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 1 Medium 
cuiti- [ culti¬ 
vators j valors 

! 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium! Small 
cuiti- | culti¬ 
vators ! valors 

All 
! cuiti- 
| valors 

i 


> 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

! io 

Nadia 

152 

154 

113 

140 

f'nT 

336 

319 

214 

240 

1 253 

Gaya 

153 

115 

84 

14 

72 

363 

279 

213 

83 

194 

Etawah 

145 

116 

73 

62 

S3 

344 

287 

159 

131 

189 

Ferozcpur 

! 911 

851 

608 

590 

! 675 

1,805 

1,402 

845 

748 

983 

Bikaner 

1 424 

586 

414 

335 

| 442 

956 

865 

651 

606 

702 

Mandsaur 

; 216 

352 

123 

! 170 

! 206 

469 

620 

287 

289 

387 

Broach 

! 735 

457 

190 

! 105 

i 245 

! 1,062 

717 i 

329 

149 

391 

East Khandesh. 

i 1,162 

651 

284 

! 63 

! 328 

i 1,287 

696 

247 

85 

333 

West Godavari. 

1,344 

790 

| 131 

100 

! 320 | 

12,559 j 

1,651 

! 288 

J49 

655 

Dharwar 

■ 472 

265 

! 104 

77 

; J44 

813 

477 

238 

129 

1 277 

Coimbatore ... 

1,959 

! i 

1,005 

i l 

; 344 ; 

160 

; 487 ! 

! 

2,385 

1,288 

495 

223 

652 


Both at the beginning and at the end of the year, the pattern of distribution of 
debt among the four classes of cultivators was characterized by a general decline 
in the size of debt with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. The difference 
in the level of debt among big and large cultivators on the one hand and medium and 
small cultivators on the other, was specially marked in Broach, East Khandesh, West 
Godavari and Coimbatore, both at the beginning and at the end of the year, and in 
Ferozcpur at the end of the year. In all these districts, big cultivators reported a 
substantially higher level of debt than large cultivators. 

There was an increase in the level of debt per family during the year among 
every class of cultivators in every district, barring medium cultivators in East Khan¬ 
desh, among whom the debt per family declined during the year. The proportion 
of indebted families also recorded a decline during the year among medium culti¬ 
vators in East Khandesh. The increase in the level of debt per family was substantial 

in mn^t Hietrirtf If will he •'pnn in ^ortinn 7 ^ th«1 lovfd r»f n«r 
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family recorded a decline in four districts and that the increase in the level of debt per 
indebted family was not large in four out of the remaining seven districts. The large 
increase in the volume of debt during Ihe year took place mainly on account of the 
large spread in indebtedness which occurred during the year. The data relating to 
the change in the volume of debt during the year, in absolute terms as well as in 
relation to the debt at the beginning of the year, are fully discussed in Chapter 3. 

2.5 DEBT PER INDEBTED FAMILY 

Table 2.7 presents the distribution of villages according to the average debt per 
indebted family at the beginning and at the end of the year, separately for cultivators 
and non-cultivators. The patterns of distribution of villages according to the average 
debt per indebted cultivating family at the beginning and at the end of the year were 
largely similar. This may indicate that the average size of debt per indebted family 
among cultivators was, by and large, of the same order both at the beginning and at 
the end of the year, in individual villages. Both at the beginning and at the end of 
the year, the average debt per indebted cultivating family was Rs 200 or more in all 
except a few villages, while it was Rs 500 or above in more than half the number of 
villages. 

The average debt per indebted non-cultivating family was either nil or less than 
Rs 200 at the beginning of the year in roughly seven out of ten villages. At the end of 
the year, in slightly more than two-thirds of the number of villages the debt per 
indebted non-cultivating family averaged less than Rs 300. The level of debt per 
indebted family among non-cultivators was, thus, generally much lower than that 
among cultivators, both at the beginning and at the end of the year. 

TABLE 2.7—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE DEBT 

PER INDEBTED FAMILY 


CULTIVATORS j NON-CULTIVATORS 



| AS 

ON 

1 AS 

ON 

AS 

ON 

: as 

ON 

Average debt per 

1 MAY 1956 

30 April 1957 

1 MAY 1956 

i 30 aprjl 1957 

i 

indebted family 

Number Pcrcen- 

Number 

Pcrcen- 

Number 

1 Pcrcen- 

Number ! Perccn- 


of 

tage to 

of 

tage to 

of 

i tage to 

i of 

tageto 


villages 

total 

villages 

total 

villages 

j total 

1 villages 

total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 6 

1 

7 

8 

Nil 

2 

1.1 

_ 

_ 

46 

33.3 

20 

16.7 

Below Rs 50 ... 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

4 

3.3 

9 

7.5 

Rs 50—Rs 100 ... 

5 

2.8 

— 

— 

15 

12.6 

12 

10.0 

Rs 100—Rs 150 ... 

7 

4.0 

4 

2.3 

15 

12.5 

15 

12.5 

Rs 150—Rs 200 ... 

9 

5.1 

5 

2.8 

6 

5.0 

11 

9.2 

Rs 200—Rs 300 ... 

23 

13.1 

24 

13.6 

12 

10.0 

17 

14.2 

Rs 300—Rs 400 ... 

17 

.9.7 

21 

11.9 

5 

4.2 

13 

10.8 

Rs 400— Rs 500 ... 

15 

8.5 

22 

12.5 

4 

3.3 

8 

6.7 

Rs 500—Rs 750 ... 

41 

23.3 

! 39 

22.2 

7 

5.8 

6 

5.0 

Rs 750-Rs 1,000 ... 

19 

10.8 

24 

13.6 

4 

3.3 

4 

3.3 

Rs 1,000 and above ... 

38 

21.6 

37 

21.0 

2 ! 

1.7 

5 

4.2 

Total ... 

176 ! 

100.0 


120' i 100 0 

120' 

100.0 


1 Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 
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There were some marked inter-dislrict variations in the level of debt per indebted 
cultivating family. In the villages belonging to Nadia, Gaya, Etawah, Mandsaur 
and Dharwar, the average debt at the beginning of the year rarely exceeded Rs 750 
per indebted cultivating family. In the majority of the villages in each of these districts, 
the average debt per indebted cultivating family at the beginning of the year was less 
than Rs 500. In Ferozepur, Bikaner and Coimbatore, on the other hand, the villages 
showed a high level of debt at the beginning of the year, generally averaging Rs 750 
or more per indebted cultivating family. In each of the districts of Broach, East 
Khandesh and West Godavari, the average debt at the beginning of the year was 
Rs 500 or more per indebted cultivating family in ten or more villages. There were 
similar inter-district variations in the average debt per indebted cultivating family 
at the end of the year. 

The village data relating to debt per indebted family at the beginning and at the 
end of the year among the four classes of cultivators arc presented in Table 2.8. Both 
at the beginning and at the end of the year, the average debt per indebted 
family was generally at a much higher level among big and large cultivators 
than among medium and small cultivators. The data for the beginning of 
the year show that in about two-thirds of the number of villages the average 
debt per indebted family among big cultivators was Rs 500 or more ; among large 
cultivators also, a similar position obtained. Among medium cultivators, the average 
debt at the beginning of the year was less than Rs 500 per indebted family in about 
two-thirds of the number of villages, while small cultivators recorded average debt 
of less than Rs 400 per indebted family at the beginning of the year in nearly three- 
fourths of the number of villages. The data for the end of the year show broadly 
similar features. For big and large cultivators, the number of villages in which the 
debt averaged Rs 1,000 or more per indebted family was noticeably more at the end 
of the year than at the beginning of the year. 


TABLE 2.8—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE DEBT 
PER INDEBTED FAMILY AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Average debt per 
indebted family 

AS ON 1 MAY 1956 


AS ON 30 APRIL 1957 

Big I 
culti- | 
vators I 

Large 
culti¬ 
vators i 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nil 

27 

13 

12 

29 

9 

3 

__ 

5 

Below Rs 100 

3 

1 

13 

22 

2 

3 

7 

22 

Rs 100—Rs 200... 

5 

10 

25 

29 

8 

3 

22 

47 

Rs 200—Rs 300... 

7 

15 

32 

31 

8 

12 

35 

32 

Rs 300—Rs 400... 

9 

12 

17 

19 

9 

9 

19 

15 

Rs 400—Rs 500... 

8 

11 

14 

11 

9 

13 

19 

19 

Rs 500—Rs 750... 

25 1 

25 

26 

15 

16 

32 

39 

15 

Rs 750—Rs 1,000... 

21 

23 

10 

6 

19 

25 

9 

10 

Rs 1,000—Rs 1,500... 

19 

26 

17 

7 

27 

36 

14 

6 

Rs 1,500—Rs 2,000 ... 

11 

10 

7 

4 

21 

9 

6 

1 

Rs 2,000 and above ... 

41 

30 

3 

3 

48 

31 

6 

4 

Total ... 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 
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The district data on the debt per indebted famiJy among the four classes of culti¬ 
vators and all classes of cultivators together are set out in Table 2.9. The data reveal 
large differences in the level of debt per indebted family among the different 
districts. The data for all classes of cultivators together show that in Gaya and 
Etawah the debt per indebted family was substantially lower than in other 
districts, both at the beginning and at the end of the year. Dharwar showed the third 
lowest level of debt per indebted family at the beginning of the year, though that 
position was taken by Nadia at the end of the year. Ferozepur, Bikaner and 
Coimbatore recorded debt per indebted family markedly higher than in all other 
districts, both at the beginning and at the end of the year. West Godavari occupied a 
position next to these three districts, both at the beginning and at the end of the year. 

TABLE 2.£—DEBT PER INDEBTED FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 

(In rupees) 


AS ON 1 MAY 1956 j AS ON 30 APRIL 1957 


District 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

! 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

1 " 

! Big 
j culti- 
i vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 
j culti- 
1 vators 

1 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

745 

623 

496 

552 

553 

699 

527 

379 

347 

412 

Gaya 

592 

395 

308 

173 

329 

761 

543 

372 

209 

384 

Etawah 

457 

337 

218 

244 

264 

584 

453 

255 

196 

295 

Ferozepur... 

1,657 

1,343 

1,004 

1,051 

1,124 

2,279 

1,817 

1,202 

1,054 

1,355 

Bikaner ... 

2,256 

2,050 

999 

836 

1,188 

2.056 

1,686 

1,030 

908 

1,156 

Mandsaur... 

543 

863 

379 

458 

566 

752 

998 

l 480 

466 

634 

Broach 

East 

1,752 

1,108 

354 

240 

521 

1,871 

1,299 

472 

244 

624 

Khandesh. 

West 

1,680 

939 

485 

233 

626 

1,704 

954 

434 

225 

595 

Godavari. 

3,040 

1,606 

281 

267 

717 

3,457 

2,101 

452 

253 

982 

Dharwar ... 

1,031 

637 

278 

278 

403 

1,501 

822 

365 

232 

460 

Coimbatore.. 

4,012 

2,343 

914 

446 

1,259 

4,106 

j 

2,020 

850 

418 

1,114 


The level of debt per indebted cultivating family recorded a decline during the 
year in four districts, viz., Nadia, Bikaner, East Khandesh and Coimbatore. In 
Bikaner and East Khandesh the decline was small, while in Nadia and Coimbatore 
it was appreciable. Only in Nadia among these districts, however, was the decline 
substantial in relation to the level of debt at the beginning of the year. In seven dis¬ 
tricts the debt per indebted cultivating family was higher at the end than at the begin¬ 
ning of the year. The difference between the levels of debt per indebted cultivating 
family at the beginning and at the end of the year was substantial only in Ferozepur, 
Broach and West Godavari, among these districts. 

A general decline in the level of debt per indebted family with the decline in the 
size of cultivated holdings was a characteristic feature of the distribution of debt 
among the different classes of cultivators. The difference in the level of debt per 
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indebted family, as between big and large cultivators on the one hand and medium 
and small cultivators on the other, was substantial in most districts and specially 
marked in Bikaner, Broach, East Khandesh, West Godavari and Coimbatore. In 
most districts the level of debt per indebted family among big cultivators was appre¬ 
ciably higher than that among large cultivators. 

The inter-district variations in the level of debt per indebted family were very 
large in the ease of big and large cultivators. Based on the data for these two classes 
of cultivators, the districts may be divided into three broad groups. Ferozepur, 
Bikaner, West Godavari and Coimbatore fall in one group. In all these districts the 
level of debt per indebted family among big and large cultivators was substantially 
higher than in other districts. Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar fall in another 
group, with the level of debi lower than in the former group of districts, but markedly 
higher than in other districts. Broach and East Khandesh showed similar level of 
debt; in Dharwar the level of debt was significantly lower than in Broach and East 
Khandesh. The remaining districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya, Elawah and Mandsaur, 
constitute the third group of districts. With the exception of large cultivators in 
Mandsaur, the level of debt per indebted family was relatively low in these districts. 
Among medium and small cultivators, barring exceptional situations as in 
Ferozepur, Bikaner and Coimbatore, the debt per indebted family did not show 
large inter-district variations. 


2.6 FACTORS AFFECTING THE LEVEL OF DEBT PER INDEBTED FAMILY 

The level of debt may tend to be high in areas characterized by commercialized 
and monetized economies and low in subsistence type economics. The failure of the 
agricultural seasons may not affect the debt per indebted family in the same manner 
as the proportion of indebted families. The debt per indebted family among those 
who were already in debt may record an increase on account of the adverse seasons, 
but the overall change in the level of debt per indebted family would also depend on 
the level of debt among those who were free from debt previously and were compelled 
to incur debt on account of the bad seasons. 

The data set out in the previous section reveal in a marked manner the general 
association between the level of debt per indebted family and the basic characteristics 
of the agricultural economy in the ease of big and large cultivators. In the ease of 
medium and small cultivators, especially ihe latter group, however, the association 
was not so marked. No doubt, Ferozepur and Coimbatore with comparatively high 
level of debt per indebted family on the one hand, and Gaya and Etawah with relatively 
low level of debt per indebted family on the other, may be taken to indicate the general 
association in the case of these groups of cultivators also. The data for the other 
districts do not, however, follow this pattern. The level of debt per indebted family 
among medium and small cultivators was relatively low in fairly well-developed and 
monetized economics like Broach and West Godavari. At the same time, in a district 
like Nadia, there was a relatively high level of debt per indebted family among medium 
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and small cultivators. Bikaner recorded a high level of debt among every class of 
cultivators, both at the beginning and at the end of the year. Agriculture in the 
district is largely undeveloped and highly insecure. It is not possible to explain the 
high level of debt in the district with reference to its crop-economy. As will be seen 
later (Section 2.8), a fairly large part of the debt outstanding in the district was 
contracted for purchase of livestock, which constitutes the most important factor in 
the economy, while the major part of the remaining debt was incurred to finance 
family expenditure. 


Apart from other factors, the outstanding debt is largely influenced by the time 
at which the measurement is made in relation to the agricultural seasons. Debt would 
tend to be cumulative in the off-season and the period of maturity of crops and repaid 
during the period immediately following the harvest. This introduces an element of 
non-comparability in the debt data for different districts. The data on seasonality in 
borrowings and repayments, discussed in Chapters 4 and 5, however, show that May 
is the month in which debt is likely to be the lowest in all the districts barring East 
Khandcsh, where it coincides with the period immediately after heavy borrowings, 
when the level of debt is likely to be at the highest. 

2.7 DEBT JN RELATION TO CULTIVATED HOLDINGS, OWNED LAND AND ASSETS 

The manner in which outstanding debt is related to the economic position of 
cultivators is an important aspect of the distribution of debt. The economic position 
of cultivators may be measured by the size of their farm business or assets. The 
enquiry did not attempt an exhaustive study of the size of farm business or assets. 
In regard to the former, the only data collected in the enquiry are the data relating 
to the size of cultivated holdings. As regards assets, the value of four important 
items of assets, viz., land, livestock, residential houses and dues receivable from 
others, was estimated in respect of all the districts barring East Khandcsh. In this 
section an attempt is made to study the debt outstanding at the end of the Survey 
year in relation to the cultivated holdings, the value of owned land and the value 
of the four important items of assets among the different classes of cultivators. 

The debt in relation to cultivated holdings is studied, in the first instance, by 
relating the proportion of cultivated holdings held by each class of cultivators to 
the proportion of debt owed by the class. Secondly, the variations in the debt per 
acre of cultivated holdings among the four classes of cultivators are analysed. Before 
proceeding to the discussions, the limitation in the approach may be briefly indicated. 
The gradation according to size of cultivated holdings may not correspond to the 
gradation in economic position, when there are variations in the composition of 
cultivated holdings in terms of lands of varying fertility. It may perhaps be assumed 
that in most villages these variations are not large when considering broad groups 
of families like the four classes of cultivators. The difference in the composition 
of cultivated holdings in terms of owned land and land taken on lease also detracts 
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from the value of the size of cultivated holdings as an index of relative economic 
position. This factor would be of some importance in the study. It was seen earlier 
(Section 1.4) that the proportion of land taken on lease in the cultivated holdings 
generally increased with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings and that in 
some districts it was at a substantially higher level among medium and small culti¬ 
vators than among big and large cultivators. The holding of a given extent of land 
for purposes of cultivation does not, therefore, indicate the same capacity to bear 
the burden of debt or the need to incur it, in every class of cultivators; the burden 
of a given volume of debt per acre would weigh more heavily on cultivators 
in the lower classes than on those in the upper classes. Further, the size of 
cultivated holdings may not be an appropriate index of the economic position in 
the case of cultivators who derive a substantial part of their income from non-farm 
business activities or sources such as wages or livestock-rearing. For them, it would 
not be correct to relate the entire outstanding debt to the size of cultivated holdings, 
for part of the debt might have been contracted in relation to economic activities 
other than cultivation. The available data show that barring perhaps some cultivators 
in one or two villages from East Khandcsh and West Godavari, non-farm business 
activities were of minor interest for the cultivating community; at least cultivators 
did not report any substantial debt outstanding on the non-farm business account. 
Livestock-rearing was an important source of livelihood in Bikaner. The limitation 
introduced by the elements of part-time farmers, who depended substantially on 
wages or such other sources, may be of importance in every district in the case of 
small cultivators who mostly operated very small farm units. 

2.7.1 Share of each class of cultivators in total outstanding debt of cultivators 

Table 2.10 presents the data relating to the share of each class of cultivators 
in the total debt owed by cultivators at the end of the year. The districts may be 
classified into two broad groups showing different patterns of distribution of debt 
among the four classes of cultivators. Nadia, Gaya, Etawah, Ferozepur, Bikaner 
and Mandsaur fail in one group. In this group of districts the concentration of debt 
in the upper classes was relatively low; big cultivators accounted for less than 20 
per cent and large cultivators for between 35 per cent and 50 per cent, of the debt 
owed by cultivators. In the other group of districts, viz., Broach, East Khandesh, 
West Godavari, Dharwar and Coimbatore, there was marked concentration of 
debt among the upper classes. Big cultivators accounted for between 25 per cent 
and 40 per cent and large cultivators for more than 50 per cent, of the total debt 
owed by cultivators, in every one of the districts in this group. The share of small 
cultivators in the total debt of cultivators was markedly lower in the districts of 
this group than in those of the former group. 

The data relating to the share of each class of cultivators in the total area of 
cultivated holdings are presented in Table 1.6. When these data are considered 
together with the data presented in Table 2.10, it is seen that barring exceptional 
cases, big and large cultivators accounted for a larger proportion of area of cultivated 
holdings than of outstanding debt. The difference between the share in area of 
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TABLE 2.10—SHARE OF EACH CLASS OF CULTIVATORS IN THE TOTAL DEBT OWED 
BY CULTIVATORS AT THE END OF THE YEAR: DISTRICT DATA 


(In per cent) 


District 

i 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Nadki 

: 

13.3 

37.7 

33.8 

2 S .0 

Gaya 


IS .7 

43.1 

44.0 

12.9 

Etawah 

...: 

IS .2 

10.0 

33.0 

20 .S 

Ferozepur 

...j 

IS . 4 

1 42 8 j 

34.4 

22 .S 

Bikaner 

..." 

13.0 

| 37.0 j 

37.1 j 

20.9 

Mandsaur 


12.1 ! 

j 

4 S .0 

29.0 i 

22.4 

Broach 


27 2 ! 

oo.o ! 

33.0 | 

11.4 

East Khandesh... 


3 S .0 j 

02.7 i 

29.7 | 

7.0 

West Godavari... 

...: 

30.0 

70.0 j 

17.0 j 

O.S 

Dharwar 

... 

20.3 ; 

01.7 ! 

34.4 ! 

13.9 

Coimbatore 


30.0 I 

09.3 j 

30.4 ! 

10.3 


cultivated holdings and that in debt among these two classes was particularly marked 
in the districts in which the concentration of debt in these two classes was compara¬ 
tively low. Medium cultivators generally accounted for a slightly larger share of 
debt than of area of cultivated holdings. Among small cultivators, without exception 
the share in debt was higher than the share in area of cultivated holdings. The 
difference between the two shares was small in East Khandesh, West Godavari and 
Coimbatore; in other districts it was substantial. 

2.7.2 Debt per acre of cultivated holdings 

Table 2.11 gives the distribution of villages in each district according to the 
debt per acre of cultivated holdings. The debt per acre of cultivated holdings was 
less than Rs 50 in every village in Dharwar and in fourteen or more villages in each 
of the districts of Bikaner, Broach and East Khandesh. In each of the districts of 
Bikaner and Dharwar, there were nine villages where the debt per acre of cultivated 
holdings was less than Rs 20. In Etawah, Ferozepur and Mandsaur, the pattern of 
distribution of villages was characterized by an almost equal division of villages into 
two broad class intervals, viz., ‘ Below Rs 40 * and ‘Rs 40-Rs 100’. In West Godavari 
the debt per acre of cultivated holdings averaged Rs 50 or more in the majority of 
the villages; in seven villages it was Rs 100 or above. In Coimbatore also the debt 
per acre of cultivated holdings was generally high; it was between Rs 40 and Rs 75 
in eight villages and Rs 100 or above in five villages. In Nadia and Gaya, the villages 
were widely distributed over the different class intervals; in seven villages of the 
former district and in eight villages of the latter district, the debt per acre of cultivated 
holdings was Rs 50 or above. 
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TABLE ^--DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE DEBT OUTSTANDING 
AT THE END OF THE YEAR PER ACRE OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS 


District 

; IteJow 
j Rs 20 

Irs 20 - 

| Rs 30 

Rs 30- 
Rs 40 

Rs 40- 
Rs 50 

Rs 50- 
Rs 75 

. ; 1 ! 

iRs 75- |Rs 100- :Rs 150- !Rs 200 

1 Rs 100 ; Rs 150 I Rs 200 j and 

! i I ;above 

1 i ! 

1 i ! ! _ 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 | 7 i 8 j 9 

Nadia 

r 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

i ; i 

- - ■ 2 I ! 1 

Gava 

■ i 

2 

2 

2 

4 

i 3 

Eta wall 

3 

2 

4 

T 

5 

i ; — 

Ferozepur ... 

! 3 ; 

3 

J ! 

1 j 

4 

3 1 

Bikaner 


5 

1 

i ! 

i 

— — 

Mandsaur ... 

■ i ! 

5 

2 i 

3 1 

5 

■ 

Broach ... 

East ! 

i 3 

5 

2 1 

4 i 

| 

1 

■ - : : - I ! . 

Khandesh... 1 
West | 

i 5 

5 

2 

3 I 

i 

1 

! 

Godavari ...j 

— 

I 

— 

] | 

3 

4 4 i 2 

Dharwar ... 

9 

2 ! 

3 

2 ! 

— 

: — 

Coimbatore... j 

i 


1 1 

1 

2 

3 ; 

5 

— 4 - 1 


In Coimbatore the debt per acre of cultivated holdings was higher in the 
villages belonging to the well-developed, industrially advanced and cotton¬ 
growing areas of Coimbatore and Avanashi taluks than in the villages belonging 
to other areas. In West Godavari the level of debt per acre of cultivated holdings 
was higher in the villages belonging to the intensively irrigated and well-developed 
deltaic tract comprising Tanuku, Bhimavaram and Narasapur taluks than in other 
villages. In Gaya the villages belonging to the most fertile tract in the northern 
part recorded a higher level of debt per acre of cultivated holdings than other villages. 
The villages from the least fertile areas of the district generally reported the lowest 
levels of debt per acre of cultivated holdings. In Nadia the debt per acre of culti¬ 
vated holdings was relatively low in most of the villages belonging to the Kalantar 
tract, which is characterized by a single-crop economy. Villages of the better 
developed Southern region of Nadia, where the community development effort 
had been mainly concentrated, generally showed high level of debt per acre of 
cultivated holdings. Broach and Dharwar were two other districts in which large 
regional differences in the debt per acre of cultivated holdings were noticed. In the 
former district, villages from the relatively less commercialized region showed a 
lower debt per acre of cultivated holdings than villages from the other region. In 
the latter district, generally the debt per acre of cultivated holdings was higher in 
the villages from the region comprising Shiggaon, Hangal, Kalghatgi, Dharwar and 
Hubli talukas and Kundgol peta which gets the highest annual rainfall, than in 
other villages. 

In all the districts considered above, the debt per acre of cultivated holdings 
was higher in areas enjoying better irrigation or other facilities or with greater 
commercialization of agriculture. There were, however, two districts, viz., Ferozepur 
dan Mandsaur, in which the debt per acre of cultivated holdings was comparatively 
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low in relatively prosperous areas. In the former district, some of the villages from 
the most developed Muktsar and Fazilka tahsils showed low level of debt per acre 
of cultivated holdings as compared to villages from other areas. In the latter district, 
some of the villages from the Malwa region, which is noted for its relatively commer¬ 
cialized agriculture, had lower debt per acre of cultivated holdings than the villages 
from the North-Western region bordering Rajasthan. In both the districts, exceptional 
situations arose on account of large regional differences in the size of cultivated 
holdings, not accompanied by similar differences in the level of debt. 


The variations in the debt per acre of cultivated holdings among the four classes 
of cultivators may be seen from Table 2.12. In all the districts except East Khandesh, 
West Godavari and Dharwar, the debt per acre of cultivated holdings increased 
with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. In East Khandesh the incidence 
of debt per acre of cultivated holdings was uniform among the four classes of cultiva¬ 
tors. In West Godavari the debt per acre of cultivated holdings increased from big 
to large cultivators, recorded the lowest level among medium cultivators and the 
highest level among small cultivators; in Dharwar, it showed a slight decline 
from big cultivators to large cultivators and then recorded an increase with the decline 
in the size of cultivated holdings. 

TABLE 2.12—DEBT OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF THE YEAR PER ACRE OF 
CULTIVATED HOLDINGS : DISTRICT DATA 


(In rupees) 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

All 

cultivators 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Nadia . 

32 

43 

63 

185 

63 

Gaya . 

20 

22 

67 

104 

37 

Etawah . 

25 

30 

42 

93 

39 

Ferozepur . 

28 

31 

46 

97 

42 

Bikaner . 

10 

13 

20 

36 

18 

Mandsaur . 

18 

32 

33 

80 

37 

Broach . 

.25 

26 

35 

45 

30 

East Khandesh . 

27 

25 

25 

25 

25 

West Godavari . 

95 

109 

80 

135 

104 

Dharwar . 

19 

17 

24 

37 

21 

.tore . 

59 

60 

85 

97 

69 


In most districts the debt per acre of cultivated holdings was substantially 
higher among medium and small cultivators than among big and large cultivators. 
The difference in position between medium and small cultivators on the one hand 
and the other classes of cultivators on the other, was particularly marked in Nadia 
and Gaya. As between medium and small cultivators, the incidence of debt per 
acre of cultivated holdings was markedly higher on the latter group in most districts. 
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2.7.3 Debt in relation to value of owned land and value of recorded assets 

The debt per acre of cultivated holdings, while useful in indicating the relative 
burden of debt among the various classes of cultivators in a district, suffers from 
an important limitation so far as inter-district comparisons are concerned. The 
capacity to bear the burden of debt is related to the productivity of land which 
may vary considerably from area to area because of variations in physical and 
climatic conditions, irrigation facilities, and a number of other factors. An acre of 
land in a fertile and developed area would bear a much larger burden of debt than 
an acre of land in an undeveloped area. The need to incur debt for current and 
capital expenditure purposes would also vary, depending on the crop-pattern and 
other features of the economy. Based on the mere size of the debt per acre of 
cultivated holdings, it is not, therefore, possible to make comments in relation to the 
comparative incidence of debt in different districts. 


Normally the productivity of land, its location, the general state of development 
of the region, etc., determine the value of land. When the outstanding debt is related 
to the value of owned land, a comparable indicator of the burden of debt can, perhaps, 
be obtained. The debt in relation to value of owned assets can be another comparable 
measure of the burden of debt. This measure assumes significance from other stand¬ 
points also. In the first instance, the outstanding debt is potentially a charge on the 
owned assets of the cultivator. Secondly, the creditworthiness of a cultivator is 
judged by some credit agencies on the basis of his assets. The debt in relation to 
value of owned land and value of owned assets will, therefore, be useful measures 
in the analysis. 

Before proceeding to the study of the debt in relation to value of owned 
land and value of owned assets, the data on assets may be briefly discussed. 
Tables 2.13 and 2.14 set out these data. The data represent the value of only specified 
items of assets, viz., land, livestock and residential houses owned by cultivators 
at the beginning of the year and the dues receivable by cultivators at the 
end of the year. For purpose of compiling value of owned land, special rights 
enjoyed by respondents in respect of tenures such as sirdari rights (Uttar Pradesh), 
permanent tenancy rights and inam rights, which did not amount to full ownership, 
were also taken into consideration, but lands of this type were valued at rates lower 
than the rates applicable to lands over which there was full proprietary ownership. 
The valuation of land and livestock was made, using data on area of land and number 
of livestock owned and the average unit value of land and livestock, prevalent in the 
different villages at the time of the enquiry. The valuation was made separately 
in respect of different types of land such as irrigated and unirrigated land and different 
categories of livestock such as buffaloes, cows, bulls and young stock. In regard to 
residential houses, reliance was placed on the estimates given by the respondents. 
The most important items constituting the assets of cultivators have been included 
in the evaluation and, though the valuation was made on a rough basis, the data 
are expected to reveal the broad variations in the value and the pattern of composi- 
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tion of assets among the different districts and among the different classes of cultiva¬ 
tors in each district. 


In the first instance, the data for all classes of cultivators together may be 
considered. There were large inter-district variations in the value of recorded assets. 
In Nadia, Etawah, Bikaner and Mandsaur, the value of recorded assets was low, 
averaging less than Rs 4,200 per family. In Gaya, Broach, West Godavari and 
Dharwar, the value of recorded assets varied from about Rs 8,000 to Rs 12,000 
per family. In Ferozepur and Coimbatore the assets were valued at about Rs 16,000 
and about Rs 13,000 respectively per family. 


In all districts barring Bikaner, land constituted the most important item of 
assets. In Gaya, Ferozepur, Broach, West Godavari and Coimbatore, the value of 
owned land accounted for more than 70 per cent, and in Nadia, Etawah and Dharwar, 
between 50 per cent and 70 per cent, of the value of recorded assets. In Mandsaur 
only 39 per cent of the value of recorded assets was in the shape of land, while in 
Bikaner the proportion of value of owned land to value of recorded assets was 
particularly low at about 10 per cent. Livestock was the main item of assets, consti- 


TABLE 2.13—VALUE OF RECORDED ASSETS: DISTRICT DATA FOR CULTIVATORS 


(Amount in rupees per family) 


District 

Value of 
recorded 
assets 

Value of 
owned 
land 

Value of 
owned 
livestock 

Value of 
owned 
residential 
houses 

Dues 

receivable 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia . 

4,141 

2,451 

573 

1,089 

29 


{59.2) 

(13.8) 

(26.3) 

(0.7) 

Gaya . 

10,582 

8,373 

566 

1,609 

35 



(7.9.7) 

(5.3) 

{15.2) 

(0.3) 

Etawah . 

3,983 

2,105 

888 

958 

32 


(52.8) 

(22.3) 

(24.1) 

(0.8) 

Ferozepur . 

16,220 

12,090 

1,784 

1,606 ! 

741 


(74.5) 

(11.0) 

(9.9) | 

(4.6) 

Bikaner . 

3,906 

405 

2,485 

756 I 

260 


( 10.4) 

(63.6) 

(19.4) j 

(6.6) 

Mandsaur . 

3,840 

1,512 

1,032 

1,160 ! 

\ 136 


(39.4) 

(26.9) 

(30.2) 

(3.5) 

Broach . 

9,571 

6,861 

1,151 | 

1,479 

80 

West Godavari . 

(71.7) 

(12.0) ! 

(15.5) 

(0.8) 

11,864 

9,575 

546 

1,502 

242 

Dharwar . 

(80.7) 

(4.6) 

(12.7) 

(2.0) 

7,961 

5,565 

1,395 

973 

28 

Coimbatore . 

| (09.9) 

(17.6) 

(12.2) 1 

(0.3) 

13,025 

10,891 

894 

896 

344 


(83.6) 

(6.9) 

(6.9) 

(2.6) 


Note: Figures within brackets denote percentages to total. 
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tuting about 64 per cent by value of recorded assets, in Bikaner. In Etawah and 
Mandsaur the proportion of value of owned livestock to value of recorded assets 
was 22 per cent and 27 per cent respectively; in other districts livestock accounted 
for less than 20 per cent of the value of recorded assets. Residential houses were 
more important than livestock in nil districts except Ferozepur, Bikaner and Dharwar. 
in Ferozcpur and Coimbatore , and to some extent in West Godavari and Gaya, 
though the values of owned livestock and residential houses were fairly high, the 
relative importance of these items was small, as land overshadowed all other items. 
Dues receivable from others averaged more than Rs 200 per family in Ferozcpur, 
Bikaner, West Godavari and Coimbatore. 

The data presented in Table 2.14 show that the value of recorded assets declined 
with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. The pre-eminent position of big 
cultivators is fully brought out by the data; the average value of assets among them 
was substantially higher than that among even large cultivators. The difference in 
position between large cultivators on the one hand and medium and small cultivators 
on the other, was marked in all districts, and particularly so in Gaya, West Godavari 
and Coimbatore. The value of recorded assets among small cultivators was less than 
Rs 3,000 per family in all districts except Ferozepur and Coimbatore, where it was 
about Rs 6,900 and Rs 3,700 respectively per family. 

The relative importance of owned land declined with the decline in the size of 
cultivated holdings; in most districts the proportion of value of owned land to value 
of recorded assets declined fairly markedly from large cultivators to medium 
cultivators and from the latter class to small cultivators. Generally livestock and 
residential houses assumed proportionately greater importance for medium and 
small cultivators than for big and large cultivators. Dues receivable formed only 
less than 5 per cent of the value of recorded assets among every class of cultivators 
in every district, except among big and large cultivators in Bikaner, big cultivators 
in Mandsaur and large cultivators in Ferozepur. 

Data were collected on purchase and sale of land, livestock and residential 
houses during the year. Information on the loss of livestock on account of death, 
theft and other causes and addition to livestock through births during the year was 
also obtained. Using these details, the value of owned land, livestock and residential 
houses at the end of the year were derived from the data relating to the value of 
these assets at the beginning of the year. The transactions in land, livestock and 
residential houses during the year were small in relation to the value of these items 
of assets at the beginning of the year. In Table 2.15 the data relating to 
outstanding debt in relation to the value of owned land and the value of recorded 
assets at the end of the year are presented. 

Both as compared to the value of owned land and the value of recorded assets, 
for all classes of cultivators together, the outstanding debt at the end of the year 
covered by the investigation was generally low. In Bikaner and Mandsaur the above 
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TABLE 2.14—VALUE OF RECORDED ASSETS : DISTRICT DATA FOR THE FOUR 

CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 

(Amount in rupees per family) 

I BIO CULTIVATORS 


District 

Value of 
recorded 
assets 

Value of 
owned 
land 

Value of 
owned 
livestock 

Yaiuc oi 

owned 
residential j 
houses ; 

Dues 

receivable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia . 

12,376 

7,681 

1,108 

3,446 

140 


(02 ./) 

( 8 . 9 ) 

( 27 . 9 ) , 

(1.1) 

Gaya . 

37,511 

31,396 

1,317 

4,655 . 

143 


{ 83 . 7 ) 

( 3 . 5 ) 

( 12 . 4 ) i 

( 0 . 4 ) 

JEtawah . 

10,285 

6,390 

1,349 

2,389 , 

158 


( 02 . 1 ) 

( 13 . 1 ) 

( 23 . 2 ) \ 

( 1 . 5 ) 

Ferozcpur . 

1 

45,457 

36,924 

3,063 

3,526 

1,944 

! ! 

i ( 81 . 2 ) 

( 0 . 7 ) 

( 7 . 8 ) : 

( 4 . 3 ) 

Bikaner . : 

7,691 

: 824 

5,092 

1 1,288 j 

487 



I ( 10 . 7 ) i 

( 00 . 2 ) 

(Id. 8 ) i 

( 0 . 3 ) 

Mandsaur . 

8,830 

i j 

j 3,897 ; 

i 1,923 

2,447 I 

563 


{ 44 . 1 ) 

( 21 . 8 ) \ 

! ( 27 . 7 ) ! 

( 0 . 4 ) 

Broach . 

31,868 

24,967 

2,583 

3,613 

704 


i 

( 78 . 4 ) j 

( 8 . 1 ) 

i (H.5) j 

(2.2) 

West Godavari .i 

59,290 

50,879 ! 

1,533 

5,049 1 

1,828 



(83.8) 

( 2.6 ) 

j (8.5) s 

( 3 . 1 ) 

Dharwar . 

25,073 

19,015 

3,237 

2,719 ; 

102 



(75.9) 

( 12 . 9 ) 

! (10.8) 

(0 4 ) 

Coimbatore . 

57,237 

50,413 

2,815 

i 2,837 i 

1,172 

. 

1 

(88.1) 

( 4 . 9 ) 

i (5.0) 1 



LARGE CULTIVATORS 


District 

Value of 
recorded 
assets 

Value of 
owned 
land 

Value of 
owned 
livestock 

Value of 
owned 
residential 
houses 

Dues 

receivable 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Nadia . 

7,636 

4,862 

864 

1,859 

50 



(03.7) 

(11.3) 

(24.3) 

(0.7) 

Gaya . 

24,911 

20,247 

1,074 

3,513 

11 



(81.3) 

(4.3) 

(14.1) 

(0.3) 

Etawah . 

7,160 

4,252 

1,187 

1,660 

61 



(59.4) 

(10.6) 

(23.2) 

(0.8) 

Ferozepur . 

30,373 

23,529 

2,592 

2,747 

1,506 

Bikaner . 


(77.5) 

(8.5) 

(9.0) 

(50) 

6333 

703 

3,878 

1,127 

625 

Mandsaur . 

(11.1) 

(01.2) 

(17.8) 

(9.9) 

6,516 

2,906 

1,558 

1,803 

249 


(44.6) 

(23.9) j 

(27.7) 

(3.8) 

Broach . 

19,618 

14,954 

1,935 

2,473 

256 

West Godavari . 


(70.2) 

(9.9) 

(12.0) 

(1.3) 

31,364 

26,384 

1,062 

3,221 

697 

Dharwar . 

(84.1) 

(3.4) 

(10.3) 

(2.2) 

15,689 

11,451 

2,354 

1,833 

51 

Coimbatore . 


(73.0) 

(15.0) 

(U.7) 

(0.3) 

30,502 

26,578 

1,686 

1,601 

637 



1 (87.1) 

(5.5) 

(5.2) 

(2.1) 


Note : Figures within brackets denote percentages to total. 
4A 
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TABLE 2.14—VALUE OF RECORDED ASSETS: DISTRICT DATA FOR THE, FOLR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

(Amount in rupees per family) 


District 

I 

Value of 
, recorded 
assets 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

Value of Value of Value of 

owned owned owned 

land livestock : residential 

houses 

Dues 

receivable 


II 

12 

13 

14 j 

15 

Nadia 

3,408 

1.971 

526 j 

882 ; 

28 

(51 . 6) , 

(/;./) : 

; 

(0.S) 

Gaya 

6,237 , 

4,845 j 

427 ; 

939 j 

25 

(t» .•) 1 

(«. 6) j 

(/;./) ! 

(6.7) 

Eiiiwnh 

3,299 

1,630 ' 

843 

800 ! 

26 

(■/»./> 

6) : 

(21.2) ! 

(0.S) 

Ferozepur 

12,626 ! 

9,098 : 

1.650 

1.308 : 

570 

■ 

(»'2./) 

(/■>*./) 

(Kl. 1) j 

(Ml 

Bikaner 

3,194 

32> 

2,120 i 

653 ! 

96 


(to.-J) ' 

(r;6‘. /) . 

(26.7) 1 

(■■'VO 

Mantlsaur 

3,288 

1,198 j 
(30. 7) ! 

1.011 
(•16.,) , 

995 

(.16 .?) ' 

84 

(2.6) 

Broach 

7,103 • 

4,653 i 

1,078 

1,366 i 

6 



| 

(13.2) i 

H 0.2) s 

(0.1) 

West Godavari 

4,802 

3,295 : 

409 

1.048 

50 



(oM.tf) : 

fV'3) 

(21.0) 

(1.0) 

Dharwar 

6,138 

4.130 

1,262 

720 ! 

26 


i 

(67.4) 

(20.0) - 

(n.n 1 

(0.4) 

Coimbatore 

6,908 1 

5,311 

684 

663 1 

250 


: 

(76.U) 

(0.0) 

(0.0) 

(3.0 ) 


SMALL rULTIVATOiftS 


District 

1 Value of 
recorded 
assets 

i 

Value of 
owned 
land 

Value of 
owned 
livestock 

Value of 
owned 
residential 
houses 

Dues 

receivable 

i is 

17 

18 

i 

20 

Nadia 

1,625 

679 

344 

594 

8 


i 

(4 Lb) 

(21.2) 

(30. 3) 

( 0 . 5 ) 

Gaya 

2,047 

1,202 

241 

598 

6 



(3S.7) 

(//.#> 

(20.2) 

( 0 . 5 ) 

Etawah 

1,718 

592 

649 

469 

9 


, 

(3 LI) 


(27.3) 

(0.3) 

Ferozepur 

6,861 

4,642 

1.154 

862 

204 



: (6 0.7) 

(/«.\) : 

(/-VO 

CV» 

Bikaner 

2,429 

! 213 

1.580 i 

523 i 

i 113 



(H.S) 

(. 65 . 1 ) ' 

(21.3) 

(4.0) 

Mandsaur 

1,901 

537 

533 : 

737 

94 



i (2b.2) 

(2.1.7) ! 

(J..V.8) 

(1.0) 

Broach 

2,817 

1,713 

464 ; 

637 

1 2 




( 16 . 5 ) 

(3M) 

( 0.0 

West Godavari 

1,781 

1,140 

211 | 

387 

43 




(HO) 

(2L7) 

(2.4) 

Dharwar 

2,660 

1,594 

608 i 

452 

0 



(k'W) 

(22.6) ! 

(/7.0) 

( 0 . 2 ) 

Coimbatore 

3,704 

2,645 

383 | 

500 

176 


. 

(71.4) 

(10. 7) 

(«.5) 

1 

(/.?) 


Note : Figures within brackets denote percentages to total. 
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measures of the burden of debt were relatively high and in Gaya they were 
relatively low. Barring these exceptions, the measures now considered show small 
intcr-district variations, irrespective of the level of debt per family or per acre of 
cultivated holdings. 

In Bikaner the debt was substantially in excess of the value of owned land and 
was above one-sixth of the value of recorded assets. The debt per acre of cultivated 
holdings was, however, very low in the district. The district is a semi-arid region 
where failure of crops is frequent. The cultivated holdings are large in size, but the 
land values arc extremely low and, as already noticed, land constituted only 10 per 
cent by value of recorded assets. Livestock is the mainstay of the economy in the 
district and the most important item of assets, and debt in relation to value of owned 
land is, thus, a misleading indicator for this district. It is, however, significant to 
note that even in relation to value of recorded assets the debt in the district had 
reached a comparatively high level. In Mandsaur debt formed about 25 per cent 
of the value of owned land, but only 10 per cent of the value of recorded assets. In 
this district the importance of land in assets was lower than in all other districts 
except Bikaner. 

The ratio of outstanding debt to value of owned land generally increased with 
the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. In all districts barring Bikaner and 
Mandsaur, the ratio was of the order of 10 per cent or less among big, large and 
medium cultivators. Among small cultivators, it exceeded 10 per cent in Nadia, 
Etawah, Eerozcpur and West Godavari, apart from Bikaner and Mandsaur. The 
proportion of outstanding debt to value of recorded assets also generally increased 
with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. The proportion was less than 
10 per cent among big, large and medium cultivators in all districts except Bikaner. 
Among small cultivators, the proportion exceeded 10 per cent in Nadia, Ferozcpur, 
Bikaner and Mandsaur. 

The measures of the burden of debt considered in this chapter indicate that 
medium and small cultivators were worse off than big and large cultivators. As 
between medium and small cultivators, the burden was clearly heavier on small 
cultivators. It is, however, of interest to note that the difference in position between 
medium and small cultivators, indicated by the data relating to outstanding debt in 
relation to value of recorded assets, was less marked than that indicated by the data 
on outstanding debt in relation to value of owned land. This reflects the difference 
in the relative importance of owned land in the recorded assets among the two 
classes, which in turn points to the relatively lower importance of land as a source 
of livelihood among small cultivators. 

2.8 NATURE OF OUTSTANDING DEBT 

In respect of each loan outstanding at the end of the year, details were collected 
regarding the purpose for which it was contracted, the interest charged on it, the 
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TABLE 2.15—DEBT OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF THE YEAR AS PERCENTAGE OF 
THE VALUE OF OWNED LAND AND THE VALUE OF RECORDED 
ASSETS : DISTRICT DATA 


DEBT AS PERCENTAGE OF VALUE OF OWNED LAND 


District 

Big ; 

i cultivators < 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 
: cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

All 

cultivators 

1 

n 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia 

. J 4.4 

0.7 

to.s 

30.0 

10.4 

Gaya 

1.1 

1.1 

1 

4.4 

0.9 

L , j 

Hawaii 

...[ : 

6.7 | 

0.6 

21.9 j 

8.9 

Fcrozcpur 

...! 4.s 

ii.i) i 

9.3 

10.1 

3. / 

Bikaner 

...1 116.1 

i | 

123.1 j 

200.0 

2S3.S 

173. 4 

Miindsmir 

-i j 

21.3 j 

23.9 ; 

03.8 

20.0 

Broach 

1 1 

i 

4.7 j 

7.0 ; 

S.7 

0.0 

West Godavari 

J 5.0 ! 

6.2 

8.6 

13.2 

0.8 

Dharwar 

J 1.3 

1.2 

5.7 

8.0 

0.0 

Coimbatore . 

1.3 

i 

1.9 

9.2 j 

8.0 

0.0 


District 

DEBT AS PERCENTAGE OF VALUE OF RECORDED ASSETS 

|ll! 

Big i Large j Medium j Small All 

cultivators j cultivators cultivators ! cultivators j cultivators 

I | j | 

6 

1 

8 

9 

i° 

Nadia . 

2.7 

4.3 

6.3 

14.9 

6.2 

Gaya . 

1.0 

1.1 

3.4 

4.1 

1.8 

Etawah . 

3.3 

1.0 

1.8 

7.6 

4.7 

Ferozepur . ! 

1.0 

4.6 

6.7 

10.9 

6.1 

Bikaner . 

12.0 

13.3 

19.9 

24.2 

17.5 

Mandsaur . 

5.2 

9.3 

8.7 

15.1 

10.0 

Broach . 

3.2 

3.6 

4.6 

5.3 

1.0 

West Godavari . 

| 1.3 

5.2 

6.0 

8.4 

5.5 

Dharwar . 

3.2 

; 3.0 

3.9 

4.8 

i 

3.5 

Coimbatore . 

4.2 

4.2 

7.1 

6.1 ! 

i 

5.0 
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security given for it and the period for which it was outstanding. These data throw 
light on a variety of aspects of the debt outstanding at the end of the year and are 
discussed in this section. 


2.8.1 Debt according to purpose-duration 

The outstanding debt was classified into nine categories with reference to the 
purposes for which loans were reportedly contracted. These categories were short¬ 
term, medium-term and long-term agricultural purposes, short-term and long-term 
under each of non-farm business and consumption purposes, repayment of debts 
and other purposes. The classification has nothing to do with the periods for which 
loans were obtained. The data are presented in Tables 2.16 and 2.17. A classification 
of purposes into the nine categories is provided below : 


1. Agricultural purposes 

Short-term 
Purchase of seed 
Purchase of manure 
Purchase of fodder 
Payment of wages 

Payment of land revenue, cess and other charges 

Payment of rent 

Other current farm expenses 

Medium-term 
Purchase of livestock 

Bunding and other land improvements (repairs) 

Repairs to wells 

Repairs to other irrigation resources 
Laying of new orchards 

Repairs to agricultural implements, machinery, transport equipment, etc. 
Repairs to farm houses and cattle sheds on farm 

Long-term 
Purchase of land 
Reclamation of land 

Bunding and other land improvements (new constructions) 

New construction of wells 

Development of other irrigation resources (new constructions) 

Purchase of agricultural implements, machinery, transport equipment, etc. 
New construction of farm houses and cattle sheds on farm 
Other capital expenditure in agriculture 

2. Non-farm business purposes 

Short-term 

Repairs to production equipment 
Repairs to transport equipment 
Repairs to furniture and fixtures 

Long-term 

Buildings for non-farm business: purchase, construction or addition and repairs 

Purchase of production equipment 

Purchase of transport equipment 

Purchase of furniture and fixtures 

Other capital expenditure in non-farm business 

3. Consumption purposes 

Short-term 

Purchase of domestic utensils etc. 

Purchase of clothes 
Medical expenses 
Educational expenses 
Other family expenditure 
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3. Consumption purposes—( Concluded) 

Long-term 

Purchase, construction and repairs of residential and other houses 

Heath ceremonies 

Marriage and other ceremonies 

Litigation expenses 

4. Repayment of debts 

5. Other purposes 

Purchase of bullion and ornaments 

Purchase of shares and debentures of co-operative societies 

Purchase of shares of companies 

Deposits in co-operative societies and co-operative banks 

Deposits in commercial banks 

Purchase of Postal Savings and National Savings Certificates 

Deposits with private moneylenders, traders, etc. 

Insurance premia paid 

Other purposes including more than one purpose and unspecified purposes 

The data for all classes of cultivators together may be considered in the first 
instance. In East Khandcsh nearly three-fourths of the total debt was outstanding on 
loans contracted for agricultural purposes, while in Coimbatore debt outstanding 
on loans borrowed for agricultural purposes accounted for about two-thirds of 
the total debt. In the remaining districts the proportion of debt outstanding on loans 
contracted for agricultural purposes to the total debt outstanding was between 27 
per cent and 54 per cent. Among these districts, the proportion was comparatively 
high in Mandsaur, Broach, West Godavari and Dharwar. Of the total debt out¬ 
standing against agricultural purposes, the major part was outstanding on loans 
borrowed for long-term agricultural purposes in Coimbatore and Mandsaur. In 
Etawah and Bikaner, medium-term purposes, mostly purchase of livestock, consti¬ 
tuted the major constituent under agricultural purposes, while in East Khandesh 
short-term agricultural purposes were predominantly more important than any 
other category of purposes. Short-term agricultural purposes constituted the most 
important category of purposes in Broach and Dharwar districts also, but in both 
the districts the proportion of debt outstanding on loans borrowed for short-term 
agricultural purposes was substantially lower than in East Khandcsh. 


Non-farm business purposes were generally of negligible importance. They 
accounted for about 17 per cent of the total outstanding debt in West Godavari. 
The debt outstanding on non-farm business purposes in the district was mostly 
reported from Azzaram village where metal-ware industry is well developed as an 
occupation among cultivators. About 9 per cent of the total debt in Dharwar and 
about 8 per cent of the total debt in Bikaner were accounted for by loans contracted 
for non-farm business purposes. 

The debt outstanding against loans borrowed for consumption purposes 
accounted for about 60 per cent or more of the total debt in Nadia, Gaya, Etawah 
and Bikaner. In all other districts the corresponding proportion was less than 50 
per cent; it was less than 30 per cent in East Khandesh, West Godavari and Coimba¬ 
tore. As between short-term and long-term consumption purposes, the latter category 
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was more important in every district. Repayment of debts and other purposes 
were generally of minor importance. 


TABLE 2.16—DEBT AGAINST EACH PURPOSE-DURATION AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL DEBT OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF THE YEAR : DISTRICT 
DATA FOR CULTIVATORS 


District 

AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES 

Short- Medium- Long¬ 
term term term 

j NON-FARM 
- BUSINESS 

PURPOSES 

Short- Long¬ 
term term 

CONSUMPriON 

PURPOSES 

Short- Long¬ 
term term 

: Repay- 
; ment of 
j debts 

Other 

pur¬ 

poses 

1 

2 i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

Nadia 

7.0 

: JO.4 . 

12. J 

0.4 

4. iS 

17.0 

41.7 

— 

0.0 

Gaya 

s.s 

10.4 ; 

12.0 

...... 

0.1 

20.8 

10.2 

1.1 

0.1 

Elawah 

2.4 

27.0 ■ 

8.1 

— 

0.2 

14.1 

14.4 

1.4 

0.4 

Ferozepur 

14.4 

il.O 

12.1 

..... 

0.1 

18.0 

28.7 

0.1 

10.2 

Bikaner 

2.4 

24.X 

1.4 

.... 

7.0 

11 . 0 

48.4 

! 4.4 

1.4 

Mandsaur 

2.4 

14.0 

24.7 

— 

0.1 

10.7 : 

41.4 

1.1 

12.0 

Broach 

24.1 

0.7 

22. ; 


1.0 

18.0 

22.4 

0.1 

4.4 

Hast Khandesh.; 

40.0 

4.0 

JO. 1 

— 

4.7 

7.1 

14.2 

2.4 ! 

0. / 

West Godavari. 

10.4 

1 1.0 

21.0 

0.1 

Hi . 4 

14.4 

14.0 

4.2 

0.2 

Dharwar 

24.0 

■ 0.6 

18.0 

4.0 

4.4 

14.7 . 

21.0 

0.1 

1.8 

Coimbatore ... 

4.4 

14.7 

48.0 i 

— 

0.1 

8.0 ' 

18.8 ; 

4.0 

0.0 


The distribution of debt according to purpose-duration among the four classes 
of cultivators shows minor variations from the pattern shown by the data for all 
classes of cultivators together. Generally, the debt outstanding on loans contracted 
for agricultural purposes accounted for a larger proportion of total debt among big 
and large cultivators than among medium and small cultivators. In most districts 
the proportion of debt against consumption purposes was markedly higher among 
medium and small cultivators, in particular the latter group, than among big and 
large cultivators. 

The data on classification of debt according to purpose-duration reveal two 
important features. In the first instance, they show that in the low monetized subsist¬ 
ence type economies like Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, among every class of cultivators, 
the major part of the total debt was outstanding on loans contracted for consumption 
purposes. In sharp contrast was the situation among big and large cultivators in 
the districts with relatively developed economies, like East Khandesh, West Godavari 
and Coimbatore. Even among medium and small cultivators in these districts, the 
proportion of debt outstanding against consumption purposes was markedly lower 
than in the low monetized subsistence type districts. Among the relatively developed 
districts, in Ferozepur and Broach, medium and small cultivators reported a high 
proportion of debt outstanding on loans borrowed for consumption purposes. In 
Broach the adverse seasons of the year might have influenced the borrowing 
operations. The second feature of significance shown by the data is the increasing 
importance of consumption purposes with the decline in the size of cultivated 
holdings. This feature was particularly marked in the relatively developed districts. 
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TABLE 2.17-DEBT AGAINST EACH PURPOSE-DURATION l ^. r ^f ^^ lp OF 
TOTAL DEBT OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF THE YEAR : DISTRICT DATA FOR 
tin? f nr jr rr.ASNFS OF CULTIVATORS 


■NON-FARM BUSINESS' CONSUMPTION 

AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES j PURPOSLS f PURPOSFS . Repay- OtliCr 

—• -; • -.— ■ nicntof pur- 


District 

i 

Short¬ 

term 

Medium 

term 

- Long¬ 
term 

Short- 
! term 

Long¬ 

term 

1 Short- 
term 

Long¬ 

term 

debts 

. poses 


J 

i 2 

; 3 

i_ 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

; 9 




BICi CULTIVATORS 





Niki i a 

17. a 

11.0 

2.0 

— 

7.2 

10.1 

42 2 

i — 

— 

Ciavii 

J7.0 

14.6 

2.0 

— 

— 

10.1 

00.0 

— 

! - 

Eluwuh 

0.2 

18.0 

0.4 

— 

--- 

7.0 

66.0 

1 0.3 

: 1.3 

Fcrozcpur 

10.0 

10.1 

■ 10.0 

_ 

— 

12.0 

: 20.6 

i 8.0 

' 3.0 

Bikaner 

2.4 

36.3 

\ 0.0 

— 

— 

11.0 

30.7 

1 2.0 

7.7 

Mandsaur 

3.0 

19.3 

34.6 

_ 

0.6 

7.4 

30.2 

, 1.0 

3.9 

Broach 

10.1 

6.1 

48.0 


— 

8.2 

' 14.4 

— 

6.0 

Fast Khandesh. 

00. 1 

2 0 

23.3 

i 

4.0 

7.3 

6.8 

— 

— 

West Godavari. 

a.o 

12.4 

23.7 

i _ 

21.6 

7.1 

0.6 

0.6 

■ 8.7 

Dharwar 

20.4 

0.6 

i 16.0 

17.0 

10.4 

6.8 

: 12.3 

— 

0.6 

Coimbatore ... 

2.4 

13.7 

i 64.1 

- 

— 

4.8 

i 0.0 

0.0 

0.4 




LARGE CULTIVATORS 





Nadia 

U. 0 

17.0 

10.3 

— 

4.6 

18.0 

37.2 

_ 

2.4 

Gava 

12.4 

12.6 

11.0 

— 

— 

10.0 

41.0 

, — 

— 

Etawah 

o.7 

24.8 

0.2 

— 

— 

16.0 

48.6 

1 0.7 

1 0.0 

Fcrozcpur 

10.6 

10.8 

20.3 

— 


11.6 

23.0 

4.1 

12.4 

Bikaner 

O.U 

22.0 

2.0 

— 

20.0 

10.6 

37.6 


2.8 

Mandsaur 

0.7 

12.4 

30.3 

— 

0.2 

7.4 

30.2 

1.1 

11.7 

Broach 

20.7 

6.0 

34.3 

_ 

1.4 

10.3 

18.6 

_ 

7.8 

Fast Khandesh. 

00.4 

3.0 

18.7 

— 

2.7 

6.6 

10.0 

3.0 


West Godavari. 

10.0 

13.1 

23.7 

0.1 

21.6 

0.6 

11.4 

4.8 

0.0 

Dharwar ...j 

24.0 j 

S.l 

2 : 1.1 

9.6 

0.9 

10.2 j 

i 10.0 

_ 

• 3.3 

Coimbatore ...j 

1 2.0 ! 

11.7 

06.7 

_ 

_ 

8.2 ; 

; 13.2 

i 7.3 

0.3 




MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 





Nadia 

4.:i 

10.2 

14.6 

0.8 

0.1 

19.6 

11.1 

_ 

_ 

Gaya 

7.0 

0.0 

13.3 

— 

0.1 

24.2 

43.7 

: 2.6 

0.1 

Etawah 

; 2.1 

I 31.1 

16.6 

— 

— 

11.0 

36.8 

2.1 

0.3 

Fcrozcpur 

\ 11.1 

11.7 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

18.6 

■ 33.8 

1.9 

: 10.1 

Bikaner 

4.0 i 

i 24.3 

1.3 

— 

— 

14. S | 

1 04.3 

■ 0.2 

! 0.8 

Mandsaur 

1.0 \ 

i 16.7 

27.4 

- 

0.2 

11.9 

33.2 

i 0.3 

\ 8.4 

Broach 

27.8 i 

' 6.7 

10.7 


0.4 

27.1 

21.6 

i _ 

i 2.7 

East Khandesh. 

11.7 \ 

4.0 

21.1 

- ! 

1.9 

0.0 

10.7 | 

| 2.2 

_ 

West Godavari. 

12.1 ! 

1 JO. 6 

14.0 

o.l 

0.0 

26.1 

20.0 i 

1 2.7 

7.1 

Dharwar 

27.0 i 

11.7 

16.0 

— i 

0.8 

16.3 

20.1 \ 

! 1.2 

0.0 

Coimbatore ... 

3.2 j 

21.0 \ 

38.1 

— i 

— 

4.8 

27.0 | 

1 3.4 

1.0 




SMALL CULTIVATORS 





Nadia 

! 0.2 ; 

\ 13.1 

0.3 

— 

8.2 

| 10.4 

47.8 

_ 

i _ 

Gaya 

! 2.4 \ 

6 , 6 

13.8 

_ 

0.8 

1 13.7 

02.7 

j _ 

i _ 

Etawah 

o.i ; 

20.5 

0.7 

— 

1.0 

18.4 

02.0 

2.2 j 

! 0.1 

Fcrozcpur 

i 10.6 \ 

i 13.1 

0.6 

— 

0.1 

33.0 

20.9 

6.8 

0.0 

Bikaner 

! 1.3 

24.6 

0.3 

— 

— 

8.0 

04.6 i 

10.3 

0.4 

Mandsaur 

\ 0.7 

12 2 

9.0 

— 

— 

16.2 

44.6 i 

2.4 

14.0 

Broach 

! 20.0 

0.4 

1.5 

— 

0.9 

28.6 

34.8 

1.1 

1.8 

East Khandesh.: 75..V 

! 3.7 

2.0 

— 

18.0 

2.0 

26.2 

_ 

1.2 

West Godavari. 

10.8 

: 18.9 

0.7 

0.9 

0.7 

23.6 

26.1 

1.9 

11.4 

Dharwar 

18.8 

0.8 

8.1 

— 

7.1 

20.1 

30.8 

_ 


Coimbatore ... 

8.2 

14.6 

33.3 

— 

1.2 

16.1 j 

24.8 

2.4 

2.4 


2.8.2 Debt according to rate of interest 

The debt outstanding at the end of the year among cultivators, classified according 
to rate of interest, is presented in Table 2.18. In each of the districts of Nadia, 
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Bikaner, Broach, East Khandesh, West Godavari, Dharwar and Coimbatore, more 
than half the outstanding debt carried interest at J2| per cent or less per annum. 
Among these districts, in Bikaner, West Godavari and Coimbatore, interest rates 
between 9§ per cent and 12£ per cent per annum appeared to be most common, 
while in the other districts a large proportion of the outstanding debt carried lower 
rates of interest. In Fcrozepur the rate of interest was not specified in respect of slightly 
over two-fifths of the total outstanding debt. A large part of the remaining debt, 
barring that outstanding on interest-free loans, carried interest varying from 12* 
per cent to 18 per cent per annum. In Mandsaur, rates of interest between 9g per 
cent and 18 per cent per annum were commonly reported. In Gaya and Etawah 
interest rates varied between 18 per cent and 25 per cent per annum on a large propor¬ 
tion of the outstanding debt. Interest rates exceeding 25 per cent per annum were 
reported in most districts, but the proportion of debt outstanding against such high 
rates exceeded 10 per cent only in Nadia and Gaya. The proportion of debt out¬ 
standing on interest-free loans was less than 10 per cent in five districts and varied 
between 10 per cent and 26 per cent in the remaining districts, viz., Nadia, Etawah, 
Ferozepur, Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar. Apart from Ferozepur, it was 
only in Gaya that the proportion of outstanding debt, in respect of which rate of 
interest was not specified, exceeded 6 per cent. Loans in relation to which the rate 
of interest was not specified were mostly outstanding against usufructuary mortgage 
of property. 

The data reveal that broadly the level of interest rates was lower in the relatively 
developed, monetized economies, where, incidentally, the co-operative movement 

TABLE 2.18—DEBT OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF THE YEAR AMONG 
CULTIVATORS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RATE OF INTEREST : DISTRICT DATA 


DEBT BEARING SPECIFIED RATE OF INTEREST AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL DEBT 


District 

Nil 

6 

per 

CCW 

less 

5 

to 

per 

cent 

to 

per 

cent 

n 

to 

m 

per 

cent 

to 

18 

per 

cent 

u 

to 

25 

per 

cent 

25 

to 

35 

per 

cent 

35 

io 

50 

per 

cent 

i 

, 

! Above 
| 50 
• per 
; cent 

i 

Rate 

of 

inte¬ 

rest 

not 

speci¬ 

fied 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

« 

9 

! io 

11 

Nadia 

12.4 

83.1 

17.1 \ 

! 0.4 

1.1 


3.0 

0.8 

i 11.3 

i 

1 15.0 

5 . 8 

Gaya 

5.6 

0.1 

6.2 

0.1 

1.0 

! S.3 

42.6 

1.2 j 

8.1 

' o.o ! 

25.0 

Etawah 

14,8 

0.1 

1.5 

0.6 

4.7 

2.4 

57.2 

3.0 ! 

5.1 

j 0.1 

0.7 

Ferozepur 

16.1 

2.0 

4.0 

5.0 

6.5 

IX.G 

3.4 | 

0.1 | 

0.1 


| 43 A 

Bikaner 

1,2 

0.3 

0.4 

1.2 

87.5 

x.u 

0.6 

----- j 

j — 

| — 

I _ 

Mandsaur 

4.1 

4.0 

0.7 

15.8 

22.7 

32.8 

\ 18.5 j 

0.3 

; o.2 

! — 

i 

Broach 

11.6 

15.5 

20.4 

8.3 

20.0 

0.7 

0.4 ; 

_ i 

! i.t 

j _ 

! 3.6 

East Khandesh ... 

20.2 

2.3 

4.5 

41.0 

16.0 

6.6 

! 2.2 : 

— i 

\ — 

i 0.2 

| 5.2 

West Godavari ... 

0.4 

1.0 

21.6 

10.7 

58.0 

4.2 

! 3.0 , 

— 

0.2 

\ 0.1 ; 

_ 

Dharwar 

25.4 

— 

\ 8.2 

30.4 

16.4 

5.7 

11 A | 

0.6 j 

1.0 

: o .7 

0.1 

Coimbatore 

2.1 

i 

11.5 

i 

16.6 

i 

13.3 

51.8 

3.4 

1.3 | 

j 

I 

i 1 

— 
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TABLE 2.19--DEBT 
THE FOUR 


OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF THE YEAR AMONG EACH OF 
rr.ASSES OF CULTIVATORS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
RATE OF INTEREST: DISTRICT DATA 


DEBT BEARING SPECIFIED RATE OF INTEREST AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL DEBT 


District 

/ 

i 

! 

jOl per cent 

1 to 

! 12b 

i Above 

i 

■ Rate of 


Nil 

! or 

I Ify per 

j 26 per 

! 26 

■ interest 



{ less 

| cent 

i cent 

! percent 

! 

; not sped - 



I 

1 

i 

! 

1 jied 


1 

2 

3 

i 4 

5 

6 



BIG CULTIVATORS 




Nadia . 

11.6 

36.3 

6.2 

6.0 

40.1 

1.8 

Gaya . 

7.7 

10.0 

1.1 

66.4 

2.5 

23.3 

Eta wall . 

13.2 

2 2 

16.2 

\ 62.3 

6.1 | 

— 

Ferozepur . 

16.6 

17.6 

8.4 

j 38.0 


18.6 

Bikaner . 

1.4 

2.0 

96.6 

— 

— 

— 

Mandsaur 

2.1 

11.3 

48.7 

37.0 

— 

— 

Broach . 

6.6 

60.0 

23.6 

4.1 

0.5 

6.2 

East Khandesh . 

17.6 

10.6 

62.0 

7.4 

— 

2.5 

West Godavari . 

0.3 

22.1 

76,8 

1.8 

— 

— 

Dhurwar . 

2S.3 

10.2 

60./ 

1.8 

0.6 

_ 

Coimbatore . 

| 0.6 

40.0 

60.4 

8.0 

0.1 

i — 


LARGE CULTIVATORS 


Nadia 



16.6 

46.2 

2.3 

2.3 

23.8 

8.0 

Gaya 



8.0 

11.3 

1.3 

39.0 

8.8 

31.6 

Etawah 



20.1 

0.0 

16.0 

52.0 

8.6 

1.5 

Ferozepur 



17.6 

0.4 

14.4 

25.3 

— 

33.3 

Bikaner 



0.8 

0.7 

04.5 

3.0 

— 

— 

Mandsaur 



4.0 

7.4 

42.2 

46.3 

0.3 

— 

Broach 



8.7 

54.1 

26.4 

7.1 

0.4 

3.4 

East Khandesh 



10.1 

0.1 

62.5 

6.6 

_ 

\ 2.7 

West Godavari 



0.1 

22.0 

73.2 

3.8 

0.1 

— 

Dharwar 



27.5 

8.5 

54.0 

8.7 

0.3 

0.1 

Coimbatore 

... 


0.5 

36.4 

55.6 

7.5 

0.1 

— 


MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 


Nadia .. 

7.0 

41.4 

0.8 

5.1 

37.5 

7.4 

Gaya . 

4.3 

3.1 

0.9 

64.6 

7.6 

10.6 

Etawah . 

0.3 

2.6 

15.9 

65.6 

6.7 

— 

Ferozepur . 

17.7 

6.6 

10.0 

14.6 

0.6 

50.6 

Bikaner . 

2.0 

0.0 

00.2 

6.0 

— 

_ 

Mandsaur . 

2.9 

6.2 

24.8 

66.1 

0.1 

_ 

Broach . 

11.3 

40.0 

32.2 

13.1 

0.8 

1.8 

East Khandesh . 

22.8 

3.7 

58.2 

10.0 

— 

5.2 

West Godavari . 

0.8 

18.7 

59.0 

10.0 

0.7 

_ 

Dharwar . 

23.6 

9.0 

38.7 

26.3 

2.4 

_ 

Coimbatore . 

5.2 

12.2 

82.0 

0.6 

— 

— 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Nadia . 

12.1 

66.0 

1.2 

1.3 

19.4 

_ 

Gaya . 

1.0 

0.4 

— 

44.1 

24.4 

29.2 

Etawah . 

12.0 

1.5 

8.0 

64.7 

13.7 

_ 

Ferozepur . 

10.8 

2.3 

8.4 

26.8 

0.2 

51.5 

Bikaner . 

0.5 

0.1 

78.1 

21.1 

0.2 

_ 

Mandsaur . 

6.2 

1.3 

48.8 

42.4 

1.3 

_ 

Broach . 

27.0 

12.8 

26.5 

15.6 

8.1 

10.0 

East Khandesh . 

18.5 

0.5 

32.0 

21.J 

2.1 

25.8 

West Godavari . 

! 1 - 8 

30.6 

53.9 

10.9 

2.8 


Dharwar . 

22.2 

5.3 

37.2 

25.6 

9.7 

_ 

Coimbatore . 

3.0 

27.4 

69.4 

0.2 

— 

—. 
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had also recorded better progress, than in the low monetized subsistence type econo¬ 
mies. Nadia was a notable exception to this general rule. In this mainly foodgrains 
producing subsistence economy, about half the outstanding debt carried relatively 
low interest of 6J per cent or less per annum. The debt at the low rates of interest 
was almost exclusively owed to Government, and was outstanding on loans advanced 
to displaced persons for house-building and agricultural purposes. 

The data for the four classes of cultivators are set out in Table 2.19. The pattern 
of distribution of outstanding debt according to rate of interest among big, large 
and medium cultivators was broadly similar to that observed in respect of all 
classes of cultivators together. Except in Nadia, the proportion of debt bearing 
high rates of interest was relatively higher, and the proportion of debt bearing low 
rates of interest and no interest at all was relatively lower, among cultivators in 
the lower classes. In Nadia the exceptional feature reflects the difference in 
relative importance of Government loans among the four classes of cultivators. 
Debt outstanding on loans borrowed from Government accounted for nearly two- 
thirds of the total outstanding debt among small cultivators; the proportion of debt 
owed to Government was lower at about 45 per cent or less among other classes 
of cultivators. 

The data relating to the proportion of interest outstanding to the total out¬ 
standing debt at the beginning and at the end of the year, among the four classes 
of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together, are set out in Table 2.20. 
The data for all classes of cultivators together show that, both at the beginning and 
at the end of the year, the outstanding interest generally accounted for less than 
15 per cent of the total outstanding debt. The proportion of outstanding interest 
to total outstanding debt was very low in Ferozepur, Broach and East Khandcsh, 
both at the beginning and at the end of the year. The data do not show any consistent 


TABLE 2.20—INTEREST OUTSTANDING AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL OUTSTANDING 

DEBT : DISTRICT DATA 




AS ON 1 MAY 1956 



AS ON 30 APRIL 1957 


District 

Big 

Large 

Medi¬ 

um 

Small 

All 

Big 

Large 

Medi¬ 

um 

Small 

All 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 


vators 

vators 

vators 

vators 

vators 

vators 

vators 

vators 

vators 

vators 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

17.3 

10.0 

10.2 

12.8 

11.0 

15.7 

10.6 

14.0 

14.0 

12.8 

Gaya 

15.5 

10.3 

17.7 

11.5 

13.9 

13.7 

11.3 

17.7 

13.8 

14.4 

Etawah 

10.8 

10.4 

9.4 i 3.4 

8.5 

11.8 

10.1 

10.1 

8.8 

9.8 

Ferozepur 

3.1 

2.6 

1.9 

2.7 

2.4 

4.6 

3.7 

2.7 

4.2 

3.4 

Bikaner 

21.7 

25.4 

15.2 

14.1 

19.0 

12.3 

16.0 

13.6 

12.6 

14.2 

Mandsaur 

3.3 

5.2 

4.4 

4.5 

4.9 

6.8 \ 

7.0 

9.6 

i 7.9 

8.0 

Broach 

4.3 

6.1 

5.2 

6.2 

5.8 

3.9 

3.8 

4.9 

! 4.8 

4.3 

East Khandesh. 

6.4 

5.4 

7.2 

7.9 

I 6.2 

1.4 

0.9 

3.8 

1 1.1 

| 1.7 

West Godavari. 

14.0 

j 12.0 

11.4 

14.1 

| 12.1 

11.0 

9.6 | 

9.8 

\ 9.6 

! 9.7 

Dharwar 

8.8 

i 74 

8.4 

13.0 

8.6 

8.0 

7.5 1 

8.8 

1 13.6 

\ 8.8 

Coimbatore ... 

13.2 

| ll.l 

16.7 

11.0 

! 12.6 

i 

11.9 1 

1 15.4 

| 11.8 

; i 3 .o 
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trend in the variation of the proportion of outstanding interest o the total out¬ 
standing debt among the four classes of cultivators. In some distnc s t proportion 
was higher among medium and small cultivators than among big and arge cultiva¬ 
tors. On the other hand, in other districts the proportion was higher among big and 
large cultivators than among medium and small cultivators. 


2.8.3 Debt according to security 

In Table 2.21 the debt outstanding at the end of the year among cultivators is 
classified according to security. The major part of the debt was outstanding against 
personal security in all districts except Nadia, ferozepur and East Khundesh. 
Guarantee by third party and bullion and ornaments generally secured only a small 
proportion of the outstanding debt. Immovable property secured the major part 
of the debt in Nadia and East Khandcsh and a fairly large proportion of the debt 
in Gaya, Ferozepur, Broach , Dharwar and Coimbatore. In Gaya and Ferozepur 
usufructuary mortgage was the most commonly reported form of mortgage, while 
in the other districts simple mortgage was the most popular form of mortgage of 
property. Securities other than those considered above were reported in some districts. 

In ail the districts barring Bikaner the debt against these ‘other securities’ was negligible. 

In Bikaner about 14 per cent of the total debt was secured by movable property. 

TABLE 221—DEBT OUTSTANDING AGAINST EACH SECURITY AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL DEBT OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF THE YEAR : DISTRICT DATA FOR 

CULTIVATORS 


District 

Personal 

security 

Gua¬ 
rantee 
by third 
party 

Bullion 
and or¬ 
naments 

Total 

IMMOVABL 

Simple 

mort¬ 

gage 

E PROPER! 

Usufruc¬ 

tuary 

mort¬ 

gage 

rv 

Other 
types of 
mort¬ 
gage 

Other 

secur¬ 

ities 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nadia 

j 35.4 

3.3 

7.1 

53.0 

47.4 

5.6 


1.1 

Gaya 

' 61.6 

5.7 

8.8 

24.0 

0.9 

23.1 

_ 


Etawah 

85.3 

11.5 

2.3 

0.9 

0.2 

0.7 

_ 

. 

Ferozepur 

44.4 

[ 11.3 

0.7 

43.6 

0.2 

43.4 

_ 


Bikaner 

85.7 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1 14.1 

Mandsaur 

82.0 

9.2 

1.2 

6.8 

6.7 

0.1 

_ 

0.7 

Broach 

51.2 

0.5 

1.0 

46.7 

43.0 

3.3 

0.4 

0.6 

East Khandcsh 

43.2 

— 

4.5 

51.8 

51.8 

— 

_ 

0.5 

West Godavari ...! 

77.5 

4.8 

1.4 

14.3 

14.3 

— 

_ 

2.0 

Dharwar ...j 

55.0 

1.6 

3.0 

40.0 

40.0 

— 

_ 

0.4 

Coimbatore ...i 

63.4 | 

~ 

0.5 

35.4 

34.4 j 

” | 

1.0 

0.8 


In every district more than 85 per cent of the debt outstanding at the end of 
the year was secured by personal security or immovable property. The variations in 
the proportion of debt secured by personal security and immovable property among 
the four classes of cultivators are brought out in Table 2.22. The proportion of debt 
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TABLE 2.22—DEBT OUTSTANDING AGAINST PERSONAL SECURITY/SECURITY OF 
IMMOVABLE PROPERTY AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL DEBT OUTSTANDING AT THE 
END OF THE YEAR : DISTRICT DATA FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



PERSONAL SECURITY 

IMMOVABLE PROPERTY 

__ _ 

District 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

] 

| Medium 
i culti- 
| vators 

Small ! 
1 culti¬ 
vators 

1 ! 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

l 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 


Nadia 

35.3 

35.2 

45.0 

24.1 

30.9 

49.7 

49.4 

61.8 

Gaya 

58.2 

47.1 

73.0 

09.1 

27.6 

30.5 

19.7 

16.8 

Etawah 

85.7 

85.0 

81.0 

00.5 

— 

1.6 

0.4 

— 

Ferozepur 

58.7 

52.2 

30.3 

41.8 

19.8 

33.7 

50.6 

51.5 

Bikaner 

74.0 

85.8 

88.2 

81.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mandsaur 

72.3 

80.0 

78.6 

00.0 

10 . ft 

8.4 

8.5 

1.3 

Broach 

30.1 

44.1 

55.2 

i 73.6 

GO. S 

51.0 

41.7 j 

26.4 

East Khandesh 

3D. 8 

30.5 

\ 40. 1 

j 74.0 

53.0 

55.0 

49.8 j 

26.0 

West Godavari 

79.1 

\ 77.0 

70.3 

: 08.3 

14.1 

14.0 

9.3 | 

21.5 

Dharwar ...j 

51.2 | 

! 50.0 

01.5 ! 

! 57.2 

\ 40.0 

42.0 

30.4 

41.6 

Coimbatore 

4D.3 S 

! 

j 54.0 

\ 

73.1 \ 

1 83.4 \ 

; j 

40.0 

43.6 

20.9 

12.9 

\ 


secured hy immovable property increased with the decline in the size of cultivated 
holdings in Nadia and Ferozcpur. Barring medium cultivators, the trend of an 
increase in the proportion with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings was seen 
in West Godavari also. In Dharwar the proportion was almost of the same order 
among the four classes of cultivators. In all other districts barring Etawah and 
Bikaner, where there was little or no debt secured by immovable property, there 
was a general decline in the proportion of mortgage debt with the decline in the size 
o( cultivated holdings. The proportion of debt outstanding against personal security 
was more than 35 per cent among every class of cultivators in every district, barring 
small cultivators in Nadia. 

2.8.4 Debt according to duration 

The classification of debt outstanding at the end of the year among cultivators, 
according to the period for which it was outstanding, is provided in Table 2.23. 
An important feature shown by the data is the comparatively recent origin of the 
major part of the debt outstanding at the end of the year. Debt outstanding for three 
years or less accounted for between 55 per cent and 65 per cent of the total debt in 
Ferozepur, Bikaner and Coimbatore and for more than 65 per cent of the total 
debt in the remaining districts. In every district except Coimbatore, more than 
40 per cent of the debt was outstanding for one year or less; in Coimbatore only 
about one-third of the total debt was of duration of one year or less. 

The proportion of debt outstanding for more than five years was around 20 
per cent in Nadia, Bikaner, Broach, East Khandesh and Coimbatore and nearly 40 
per cent in Ferozepur. In all other districts it was 10 per cent or less. In Nadia the 
debt of long duration represented mostly outstandings to Government on loans 
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__. vTr\ix]n cor SPECIFIED DURATION AS PERCENTAGE 

mo nrr TiVATHD*! 


Jlistrict 

One 
! vear 
or 
less 

One 
! to 
two 
j years 

I Two 
j to 
j three 
: years 

j Three 
! tO 

: four 
! years 

Four 

to 

i five 

J years 

t 

j Five 

! tO 

j ten 
! years 

•. ! Dura- 

, Above i tion 

ten j not 

1 years ; specified 


1 

/ 2 

1 3 

j 4 

/ 5 

j 1 6 

; 7 

/ 8 

Nadia 

47.:i 

15.2 

4.7 

4.S 

8.3 

19.5 

i 

0.2 

' 

Gaya 

63.7 

19.6 

3.0 

1.8 

2.0 

6.9 

3.1 

— 

Etawah 

67.2 

10.1 

6.7 

7.6 

3.8 

4.0 

0.6 

— 

Ferozepur 

: 43.1 

j 

11.8 

2.8 ; 

2.0 

2.2 

11.4 

26.6 

0.1 

Bikaner 

! 41.6 

12.1 \ 

8.6 j 

\ 97 

6.7 

17.6 

3.7 

— 

Mandsaur 

\ 58.0 

19.6 j 

5.3 

j 2.6 

3.2 

2.7 

0.4 

8.2 

Broach 

63.0 

3.0 1 

l 4,2 

\ 3.7 

3.1 

21.8 

0.2 

1.1 

East Khandesh 

56.9 

8.2 

7.5 

| 4.0 

5.0 

14.8 

3.4 

0.2 

West Godavari ...j 

1 63.4 j 

17.7 

8.9 

2.6 

3.5 

2.6 

1.3 

— 

Dharwar 

**•* i 

18.4 

7.5 

6.3 

4.5 

4.3 

1.6 j 

— 

Coimbatore ...; 

33.5 j 

14.4 ! 

10.9 

4.6 

1 

13.8 

1 

18.2 

4.7 i 

1 

— 


advanced for rehabilitation of displaced persons. In Broach the long-standing loans 
were reported mostly from the villages of the western region of the district. These 
loans had been taken mostly during the drought year of 1948 when famine conditions 
prevailed. Government had advanced a substantial amount of taccavi loans during 
this year; a large proportion of the debt of more than five years duration in the 
district was owed to Government. The loans remained largely unrepaid, presumably 
because of the successive unfavourable agricultural seasons during the years which 
followed. In Bikaner and Ferozepur a large part of the debt outstanding for more 
than five years was contracted for financing expenditure on marriage and other 
ceremonies and other items of family expenditure. In the latter district, loans of 
more than ten years duration accounted for about one-fourth of the total out¬ 
standing debt. For some of these loans the purpose was not specified; they 
had been outstanding for many years and were probably ancestral loans. 
In both the districts very little repayments had been made towards the loans of 
long duration. In Bikaner the accumulated interest had, in some cases, reached 
high levels, almost equalling the principal. In both the districts the debts on long¬ 
standing loans had apparently become immobile burdens. In Coimbatore digging 
and repair of wells and other capital expenditure in agriculture were generally the 
purposes for which the long-standing debt was contracted; repayment of debt was 
the purpose of a large debt reported by one Of the families. In this connexion, it 
would be of interest to note that well-digging and other activities related to develop¬ 
ment of irrigation resources were important directions in which capital formation 
took place in the district at the time of the All-India Rural Credit Survey. The loans 
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TABLE 2.24—DEBT OUTSTANDING FOR SPECIFIED DURATION AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL DEBT OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF THE YEAR : DISTRICT DATA 
FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


District 

One 
year 
or less 

BIG CUL1 

j. 

One 

to 

five 

years 

IVATORS 

■ Above 
i five 
j years 

' 

! 

j Dura- 
; tion 
not 

specified 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

1 .. ... ... 

i One | One \ Above 

j year i to i five 

j or less | five j years 

! . years | 

_ i J _ _ 

Dura¬ 

tion 

not 

specified 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

Nadia 

56.3 

39.5 

4 2 

_ 

51.9 

36.3 

11.7 

_ 

Gaya 

59.6 

25.3 

15.1 

— 

60.8 

25. o 

13.0 


Etawah 

63.2 

30.0 

6.8 

— 

64.9 

29.6 

5.5 | 

— 

Ferozepur 

59.1 

22.3 

18.6 

— 

53.0 

18.0 

20.1 ! 

- 

Bikaner 

56.6 

22.4 

21.1 | 

— 

40.4 

30.5 

29.0 i 

— 

Mandsaur 

69.6 

26.7 

0.9 

2.9 

5 2.6 

30.4 

3.0 j 

Ill 

Broach 

56.9 

14.2 

28.6 

0.3 

57.8 

13.2 

28.2 : 

0.9 

East Khandesh 

55.8 

25.1 J 

19.1 


58.2 

24.5 

17.3 1 

— 

West Godavari 

58.0 

37.3 ! 

4.7 

— 

61.9 

33.6 

4.4 ; 

— 

Dharwar 

51.8 

43.0 

5.1 


54.1 

42.3 

3.6 j 

— 

Coimbatore 

27.9 

40.1 

32.0 

i 

— , 

30.1 j 

45.5 

; 24.5 1 

i ! 

'— 


MEDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


District 

One 
year 
or less 

One 

to 

five 

years 

r~ 

Above 

five 

years 

1 Dura¬ 
tion 
| not 
specified 

One 
year 
or less 

! 

One 

i 

j five 
years 

i Above 
j five 
| years 

I 

Dura¬ 

tion 

not 

specified 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

J4 

15 

16 

Nadia 

48.5 

31.9 

19.6 


39.8 

30.1 

30.2 


Gaya 

60.5 

31.4 

8.1 

— 

84.0 

13.1 

3.0 

! 

Etawah 

65.4 

30.7 

3.9 

— : 

75.1 

20.6 

4.2 

_ 

Ferozepur 

38.9 

15.9 

45.0 

0.3 ; 

31.1 

24.6 

44.4 

— 

Bikaner 

40.9 

38.2 

20.8 

— 

44.3 

44.7 

10.9 

| 

Mandsaur 

60.8 

32.3 

3.7 

3.2 

65.9 

29.8 

2.4 

! 2.0 

Broach 

71.2 

12.0 

15.5 

1.3 

64.1 

23.8 

10.5 

1.7 

East Khandesh 

48.9 

25.7 

24.8 

0.6 

78.0 

22.0 

— 

— 

West Godavari 

70.0 

27.7 

2.3 

— 

62.6 

36.0 

1.1 

— 

Dharwar 

64.0 

29.8 

6.3 

— 

53.5 

32.6 

13.9 

— 

Coimbatore 

37.2 

38.5 

24.3 

i 

i 

41.9 

j 

48.2 j 

j 

9.9 

— 
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outstanding for more than five years in the district had been obtained mostly from 
private credit agencies. The interest accumulation on some of the old loans was 
substantial, but in the case of other loans, there were apparently regular repayments 
towards interest. In a few cases the principal outstanding at the end of the year was 
substantially lower than the amount originally borrowed. In East Khandcsh the 
situation was largely similar to that in Coimbatore. 

The data on duration of outstanding debt among the four classes of cultivators 
are set out in Table 2.24. These data show that the pattern of distribution of debt 
according to duration was broadly similar among the four classes of cultivators. 
Among the districts in which debt of more than five years duration was relatively 
important, in Nadia the proportion of such long-standing debt was markedly higher 
among small cultivators than among other classes; as already noted, debt owed to 
Government was proportionately more important among small cultivators. In 
Fcrozepur medium and small cultivators reported a larger proportion of long¬ 
standing debt than big and large cultivators, while the converse was true of Broach. 
In Coimbatore the proportion of debt of more than live years duration, which as 
noted earlier was contracted mostly for development purposes, was low among 
small cultivators. 


2.9 DUES RECEIVABLE FROM OTHERS 

Data on dues receivable from others at the end of the year were collected in 
the enquiry. * Dues receivable * is an item in respect of which under-reporting or 
even non-reporting may be expected. Both the proportion of families reporting 
dues receivable and the amount of dues receivable, obtained in the enquiry, may, 
therefore, be underestimates. Table 2.25 presents the distribution of villages according 
to the proportion of families reporting dues receivable among cultivators and 
non-cultivators. 


TABLE 2.25—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION OF 
FAMILIES REPORTING DUES RECEIVABLE 



CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

Proportion of families 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

reporting dues receivable 

of villages 

to total 

of villages 

to total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Nil 

26 

14.8 

65 

54.2 

Below 10 per cent . 

67 

38.1 

— 

_ 

10 - 20 „ . 

48 

27.3 

18 

15.0 

20 -30 „ . 

22 

12.5 

7 

5.8 

30 per cent or above . 

1 

13 

7.4 

30 

25.0 

i 

Total ... 

176 

100.0 

120 1 

100.0 


Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 
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In 26 villages none of the cultivating families reported dues receivable. In the 
large majority of the remaining villages the proportion of cultivating families reporting 
dues receivable was less than 20 per cent. In about one in five villages, 20 per cent 
or more of the cultivating families reported dues receivable. In about half the number 
of villages non-cultivators did not report dues receivable. In one-fourth of the 
number of villages the proportion of non-cultivating families reporting dues 
receivable was 30 per cent or more. 

Among the 35 villages in which 20 per cent or more of the cultivating families 
reported dues receivable, there were eleven villages belonging to Ferozepur, seven 
villages belonging to Nadia and six villages belonging to Coimbatore. In five villages 
of Ferozepur the proportion of cultivating families reporting dues receivable varied 
between 50 per cent and 75 per cent. In six villages from Coimbatore and in five 
villages each from Nadia and West Godavari, the proportion of non-cultivating 
families reporting dues receivable was 30 per cent or more. In five villages of Coimba¬ 
tore the proportion of families reporting dues receivable was high among both 
cultivators and non-cultivators. 

Table 2.26 gives the distribution of villages according to the amount of dues 
receivable per reporting family among cultivators and non-cultivators. The average 
amount of dues receivable per reporting cultivating family was fairly large in most 
villages. In more than half the number of villages in which dues receivable were 
reported by cultivators, the dues receivable averaged Rs 500 or more per reporting 
cultivating family. In about three out of ten villages the dues receivable averaged 
Rs 1,000 or more per reporting cultivating family. The average amount of dues receiv¬ 
able per reporting non-cultivating family was less than Rs 300 in about three-fourths 
of the number of villages in which this group of families reported dues receivable. 

TABLE 2.26-DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE AMOUNT 
OF DUES RECEIVABLE PER REPORTING FAMILY 


CULTIVATORS 


NON-CULTIVATORS 


nvcuigc dJiiuuiu ui uucs 

receivable per reporting 
family 

Number 
of villages 

Percentage 
to total 

Number 
of villages 

Percentage 
to total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Nil . 

26 

14.8 

65 

51.2 

Below Rs 100 . 

14 

8.0 

22 

18.3 

Rs 100 — Rs 200 . 

20 

11.4 

10 

8.3 

Rs 200 — Rs 300 . 

18 

10.2 

10 

8.3 

Rs 300 — Rs 500 . 

20 

11.4 

4 

3.3 

Rs 500 — Rs 750 . 

11 

6.2 

2 

1.7 

Rs 750 — Rs 1,000 . 

15 

8.5 

2 

1.7 

Rs 1,000 — Rs 2,000 . 

28 

15.9 

4 

3.3 

Rs 2,000 and above . 

24 

13.6 

! l 

0.8 

Total 

176 

100.0 

120 1 

100.0 

1 


Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 
5A 
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Among the villages in which dues and 

reporting cultivating family, there were eleven villages eac Mjind(!aur and 

Coimbatore, seven villages from Bikaner ; six villages eac i mj 

West Godavari and five villages from East Khandesh. Generally, ‘ ® ‘ 

where the average amount of dues receivable was Rs 1,000 or more per repoi mg 
cultivating family, the proportion of families reporting dues receivable was a so 
relatively high ; villages from East Khandesh were notable exceptions in this regard. 


The district data relating to the proportion of families reporting dues receivable 
and the average dues receivable per reporting family, among the four classes of 
cultivators and ail classes of cultivators together, are presented in Table 2.27. The 
data for all classes of cultivators together show that in Gaya, Etawah, Broach , 
East Khandesh and Dharwar, the proportion of families reporting dues receivable 
was small, being about 8 per cent or less. In the remaining districts, viz., Nadia, 
Fcrozepur, Bikaner, Mandsaur, West Godavari and Coimbatore, more than 10 
per cent of the cultivating families reported dues receivable. In Ferozcpur the propor¬ 
tion was markedly higher than in other districts, at about 25 per cent. In Nadia the 
average amount of dues receivable per reporting cultivating family was less than 
Rs 200. In all other districts the average amount of dues receivable per reporting 
cultivating family was more than Rs 350; it exceeded Rs 1,000 in Fcrozepur, 
Bikaner, Mandsaur, Broach, West Godavari and Coimbatore, in all of which 
except Broach, the proportion of families reporting dues receivable was more than 
10 per cent. It was particularly high, exceeding Rs 2,000, in Ferozcpur, Bikaner 
and Broach. Both the proportion of families reporting dues receivable and the 
average amount of dues receivable per reporting family generally declined with the 
decline in the size of cultivated holdings. 


TABLE 2.27—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING DUES RECEIVABLE AND 
THE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF DUES RECEIVABLE PER REPORTING 
FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 



BIO 

LARGE 

MEDIUM 

SMALL 

ALL 


CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 


Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

District 

portion 

ount 

portion! ount 

portion 

ount 

portion 

ount 

portion 

ount 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 



cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

iRs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

33.4 

420 

19.7 

255 

16.5 

171 

11.1 

71 

15.8 

181 

Gaya 

14.8 

965 

10.3 

745 

6.5 

391 

3.9 

141 

6.9 


Etawah 

11.4 

1,383 

9.7 

625 

6.1 

434 

3.9 

228 

6.5 

HPtt 

Ferozepur ... 

43.1 

4,508 

32.6 

4,621 

25.3 

2,255 

15.4 

1,320 

24,5 

■uTiVit 

Bikaner 

16.3 

2,987 

20.9 

2,993 

8.9 

1,073 

8.3 

1,360 

12.3 

2,111 

Mandsaur ... 

14.3 

3,950 

15.2 

1,641 

10.0 

838 

10.2 

919 

11.6 

1,174 

Broach 

13.8 

5,122 

6.3 

4,058 

2.6 

237 

1.7 

124 

3.5 

2,314 

East Khandesh. 

9.G 

2,589 

6.2 

1,695 

3.9 

1,090 

8.3 

220 

5.6 

872 

West Godavari. 

39.6 

4,616 

26.7 

2,611 

13.2 

380 

6.9 

622 

15.4 

1,573 

Dharwar 

17.6 

542 

10.4 

490 

8.1 

327 

5.2 

118 

7.9 

351 

Coimbatore ... 

29.4 

3,994 

22.0 

i 

2,900 

19.5 

1,284 

10.9 

1,614 

17.6 

1,949 


1 








. 

. 
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The data relating to the share of each class of cultivators in the total dues 
receivable, reported by cultivators, are presented in Table 2.28. These data show that 
generally the dues receivable were largely reported by the upper classes of cultivators. 
The concentration of dues receivable among big cultivators was generally higher than 
the concentration of cultivated holdings among them; while they held about 25 per 
cent to 35 per cent of the total area of cultivated holdings in most districts, their 
share in total dues receivable generally exceeded 35 per cent. Among large cultivators, 
the share in dues receivable was generally of the same order or lower than the share 
in area of cultivated holdings in a majority of the districts. Prominent exceptions 
in this regard were Bikaner, Broach and West Godavari, in all of which large 
cultivators accounted for a substantially larger share of dues receivable than 
of area of cultivated holdings. 

TABLE 2.28—SHARE OF EACH CLASS OF CULTIVATORS IN THE TOTAL DUES 
RECEIVABLE REPORTED BY CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


(In percent) 


District 

Bio 

CULTIVATORS 

Large: 

CULTIVATORS 

Medium 

CULTIVATORS I 

i 

Small 

CULTIVATORS 

1 

2 

mam 


Nadia . 

48.8 

52.5 

mSm 


Gava . 

41.0 

66.1 



Etawah . 

r,o.i 

67.8 

HW 


Ferozepur .! 

26.2 

61.0 



Bikaner . ! 

18.7 

72.3 1 

14.7 i 

13.0 

Mandsaur .i 

1 41. 3 

I 64.7 

21.6 

20.7 

Broach . 

87.0 | 

, 96.1 

3.1 ; 

0.8 

East Khandesh . 

60.6 

' 63.9 

34.8 

11.2 

West Godavari . 

76.6 1 

86.4 

8.3 

5.3 

Dharwar . 

86.7 

65.1 

38.2 

6.7 

Coimbatore . 

34.1 

55.6 

20.1 | 

16.3 


The data presented in Table 2.29 show that the dues reported by cultivators were 
receivable mostly from other members of the cultivating community, in the districts 
barring Nadia, Broach and West Godavari, where traders constituted an important 
category of debtors, and Dharwar, where a large percentage of the dues were 
receivable from persons other thpn cultivators, traders and relatives. Tn Nadia, East 
Khandesh and Dharwar, the proportion of dues receivable from relatives was higher 
than in other districts. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that according to the data 
on creditor-wise borrowings, relatives played a significant role in supplying credit 
to cultivators in these districts. In Ferozepur also relatives played a prominent role in 
financing cultivators; the data on dues receivable, however, do not show relatives 
as an important category indebted to cultivators. In this district, only about 2 per cent 
of the dues receivable were owed by relatives, the entire balance being receivable 
from cultivators; it is possible that while reporting information on dues receivable, 
the respondents did not generally distinguish between cultivators who were relatives 
and other cultivators. 
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TABLE 2.29—DUES RECEIVABLE BY CULTIVATORS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 

DEBTOR : DISTRICT DATA 


District 

Average 
amount of 
dues recei¬ 
vable per 
family 

(Rs) 

DUES RECEIVABLE FROM EACH AGENCY AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL DUES RECEIVABLE 

Cultivators 

Traders 

Relatives 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia . 

! 29 

22.3 

51.2 

20.6 

5.9 

Gaya . 

35 

81.1 

2.3 

8.3 

8.3 

Etawah . 

‘ 32 

86.0 

4.4 

6.7 

2.8 

Ferozepur . 

741 

OS . 2 

— 

1.8 

— 

Bikaner . 

260 

GO . 2 

26.8 

3.6 

0.4 

Mandsaur . 

136 

83.9 

9.8 

6.0 

0.2 

Broach . 

80 

9.6 

71.1 

7.9 

11.4 

East Khandesh . 

49 

62.4 

21.0 

13.9 

2.6 

West Godavari . 

242 

47.6 

46.5 

2.5 

3.3 

Dharwar . 

i 28 

43.3 

4.0 

16.6 

: 36.1 

Coimbatore . 

344 

! 92.7 

i 

2.1 

5.3 

! 

1 — 


The data on dues receivable show that in every district there was a section 
of the cultivating community which had advanced substantial amounts to others, 
generally other members of the cultivating community. Both the proportion of families 
reporting dues receivable and the amount of dues receivable per reporting family 
were higher among big and large cultivators than among other classes of cultivators. 
If allowance is made for dues receivable in the data on outstanding debt, the burden 
of debt on big and large cultivators will be found to be considerably lower than 
that indicated in Section 2.7. 













CHAPTER 3 


CHANGE IN VOLUME OF OUTSTANDING DEBT 
DURING THE YEAR COVERED BY THE SURVEY 

3.1 ABSOLUTE INCREASE OR DECREASE IN DEBT 

The data set out in the previous chapter reveal the general trend of an increase 
in the volume of debt during the year covered by the investigation. In this chapter, 
it is proposed to discuss in detail the change in the debt position during the year, 
in absolute terms as well as in relation to the debt at the beginning of the year. 


Table 3.1 presents the distribution of villages according to the average increase 
or decrease in debt per family during the year, separately for cultivators and non¬ 
cultivators. In about 10 per cent of the number of villages the debt among cultivators 
decreased during the year. The average decrease in debt was less than Rs 100 per 
cultivating family in every one of these villages. In about 90 per cent of the number 
of villages the level of debt among cultivators recorded an increase during the year 
covered by the enquiry. In more than two-thirds of these villages the increase in 
debt averaged Rs 100 or more per cultivating family. 


In seventeen out of the 120 villages in which non-cultivators were investigated, 
there was no debt among this group of families, cither at the beginning or at the 


TABLE 3.1—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE 
INCREASE OR DECREASE IN DEBT PER FAMILY 




CULTIVATORS 

_ . _ 

NON-CIJI.TIVATORS 

Average increase or 
decrease in debt 
per family 


Number of 
villages 

1 

Percentage 
to total 

.2 

Number of 
villages 

3 

Percentage 
to total 

4 

Decrease 






Rs 100 and above 

... 

— 

— 

2 

1.7 

Rs 50—Rs 100 

... ... 

4 

2.3 

1 

0.8 

Below Rs 50 

... ... 

12 

6.8 

9 

7.5 

Increase 






Below Rs 50 

... ...i 

16 

9.1 

33 

27.5 

Rs 50—Rs 100 


32 

18.2 

15 i 

12.5 

Rs 100—Rs 150 

... ... 

31 

77.6 

20 

76.7 

Rs 150—Rs 200 

... 

24 

13.6 

7 

5.S 

Rs 200—Rs 300 

... 

28 

15.9 

5 

4.2 

Rs 300—Rs 500 

. 

20 

11.4 

6 I 

5.0 

Rs 500 and above 


9 

5.1 

1 i 

0.8 

No debt at the beginning or at the end ... 

— 

— 

17 

14.2 

No increase or decrease in debt 

. 

— 

— 

4 

3.3 


Total. 


176 


100.0 


120 1 


100.0 


Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 
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end of the year. In four other villages the level of debt among non-cultivators was 
the same both at the beginning and at the end of the year. In one out of ten villages 
there was a decrease in debt among non-cultivators ; in most of these villages the 
average decrease in debt per non-cultivating family was less than Rs 50. In about 
70 per cent of the number of villages the debt among non-cultivators recorded an 
increase during the year; in most of these villages, however, the increase in debt 
did not exceed Rs 150 per non-cultivating family. 

The data for individual districts show that eight out of the sixteen villages in 
which there was decrease in debt among cultivating families, belonged to East Khan- 
desh district. In East Khandesh, in five of the remaining villages the increase in debt 
was less than Rs 50 per cultivating family, while in two other villages it was between 
Rs 50 and Rs 100 per cultivating family. In one village belonging to the district 
the increase in debt exceeded Rs 100 per cultivating family. In the villages belonging 
to Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Dharwar, the average increase in debt per cultivating 
family was generally less than Rs 150. In Mandsaur the increase in debt per culti¬ 
vating family was less than Rs 200 in eleven villages. Most of the villages belonging 
to Fcrozepur, Bikaner and West Godavari showed an increase in debt of Rs 150 
or more per cultivating family. In Broach the villages were widely distributed over 
the different class intervals; in half the number of villages from the district the 
increase in debt was less than Rs 150 per cultivating family, while in the remaining 
villages the increase in debt varied between Rs 150 and Rs 500 per cultivating family. 
In Coimbatore there was decrease in debt in three villages. In the remaining villages, 
debt increased during the year; the increase in debt during the year was less than 
Rs 200 per cultivating family in eight villages and between Rs 300 and Rs 750 per 
cultivating family in five villages. Among the villages in which the increase in debt 
among non-cultivators was Rs 100 or more per family, there were nine villages 
belonging to Ferozepur and eight villages belonging to West Godavari. 

Consistent and marked regional variations in the increase in debt per cultivating 
family were noticed in three districts, viz., Mandsaur, Broach and Coimbatore. In 
Mandsaur the increase in debt was generally lower in the villages belonging to the 
North-Western region bordering Rajasthan than in other villages. In Broach the 
villages from the low lying coastal areas, which are susceptible to floods and famines 
and where agriculture is relatively less stable, showed a substantially higher increase 
in debt than most villages from the relatively developed central areas. In Coimbatore 
the villages from the comparatively developed cotton-growing taluks of Coimbatore 
and Avanashi reported higher increase in debt than villages belonging to other 
areas. The regional differences noticed in Mandsaur and Coimbatore were broadly 
in conformity with the differences indicated by the data on credit activity and other 
aspects of the operation of the economy. In Broach the large increase in debt in the 
villages belonging to the coastal areas was apparently related largely to the adverse 
seasonal conditions which prevailed during the year covered by the enquiry, the 
impact of which was, perhaps, more in the coastal areas liable to inundation than 
in other areas. 
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Table 3.2 presents the distribution of villages according to the average increase 
or decrease in debt per family among each of the four classes of cultivators. The 
villages in which there was increase in the level of debt formed more than 80 per 
cent of the total number of villages in the case of every class of cultivators. Among 
big and large cultivators, the increase in debt was generally Rs 100 or more per 
family in most villages which recorded growth of debt. In about 40 per cent of the 
number of villages in the case of big cultivators and about 30 per cent of the number 
of villages in the case of large cultivators, the average increase in debt was Rs 300 
or more per family. Among big cultivators, the increase in debt averaged Rs 750 or 
more per family in 31 villages; such high average increase in debt was noticed in 
fifteen villages among large cultivators. The average increase in debt among medium 
and small cultivators was generally smaller than that among big and large cultivators. 
In about 60 per cent of the number of villages medium cultivators recorded either a 
decrease in debt or an increase in debt of less than Rs 150 per family; in an equal 
proportion of the villages, there was cither a decrease in debt or an increase in debt 
of less than Rs 100 per family, among small cultivators. 

TABLE 3.2—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE 
INCREASE OR DECREASE IN DEBT PER FAMILY AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR 

CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Average increase 
or decrease in 
debt per family 

lll( 

CULT1V 

Number 

of 

villages 

1 

1 

ATORS 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

2 

LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 

Number Percent- 
of ; age to 
villages j total 

3 | 4 

MEDIUM j SMALL 

CULTIVATORS J CULTIVATORS 

Number j Percent- -Number ! Pcrcent- 
of • age to i of j age to 
villages i total ‘ villages | total 

5 ! 6 j 7 ; 8 

Decrease 

Rs 200 and above ... 

8 

4.5 


0.0 

2 

1.1 

i 

0.6 

Rs 150—Rs 200 ... 

2 

1.1 

2 

1.1 


0.0 

i 

0.0 

Rs 100-'-Rs 150 ... 

3 

1.7 

1 

0.0 

3 

1.7 

2 

1.7 

Rs 50—Rs 100 ... 

1 

0.0 

9 

5.1 

5 

2.8 

6 

3.4 

Below Rs 50 

7 

4.0 

6 

3.4 

15 

8.5 

12 

0.8 

Increase 

Below Rs 50 ... 

13 

7.4 

13 

7.4 

26 

14.8 

46 

26.2 

Rs 50—Rs 100 ... 

i is 

8.5 

15 

8.5 

33 

IS. 7 


22.8 

Rs 100-~Rs 150 ... 

16 

o.t 

18 

10.2 

23 

13.1 

?1 

11.0 

Rs 150 — Rs 200 ... 

12 

6.8 

22 

12.5 

19 

10.8 

5 

8 . 5 

Rs 200 — Rs 300 ... 

1 15 

8.0 

35 

10.0 

17 

0.7 

15 

8.5 

Rs 300 — Rs 500 ... 

1 26 

14 8 

18 

10.2 

21 

11.0 

8 

4.5 

Rs 500 — Rs 750 ... 

16 

0.1 

19 

10.8 

6 

3.4 

2 

1.1 

Rs 750 and above ... 

31 

17.0 

15 

8.5 

3 

1.7 

— 

— 

No debt at the begin¬ 
ning or at the end... 

8 

4.0 

2 

1.1 

! — 

___ 

5 

I 2.8 

No increase or decrease 
in debt 

3 

1.7 

1 

i _ 

— 

2 

1 11 

i 

2 

1.1 

Total 

176 

100.0 

| 176 

100.0 

1 

176 

i 

! loo.o 

176 

100.0 


Villages from East Khandesh and Coimbatore, particularly the former district, 
were prominent among the villages which recorded a decline in the level of debt. 
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in the case of every class of cultivators. For medium and small cultivators, villages 
from Broach were also important. The average decrease in debt per family was 
generally small in most villages in which debt showed a decline. 

The district data relating to the change in the volume of debt among the four 
classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together are presented in Table 3.3. 
The data show that in every district and among every class of cultivators barring 
medium cultivators of East Khandesh, there was an increase in debt during the 
year covered by the enquiry. The average increase in debt per cultivating family 
was the highest at Rs 336 in West Godavari. Ferozepur and Bikaner followed in 
that order with average increase in debt of Rs 308 and Rs 260 respectively per culti¬ 
vating family. In the remaining districts, barring East Khandesh where the average 
increase in debt was specially low at Rs 5 per cultivating family, the growth in debt 
was between Rs 100 and Rs 200 per cultivating family. 


TABLE 3.3—AVERAGE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (- -) IN DEBT 
PER FAMILY: DISTRICT DATA 


(In rupees) 


District 

BIG 

CULTIVATORS 

LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 

SMALL 

CULTIVATOR!: 

j 

j ALL 

; CULTIVATORS 

[ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia . 

+ 

185 

4- 

165 

+ 

101 

+ 

100 

4- 

120 

Gaya . 

4- 

210 

-F 

164 

■1- 

129 

+ 

69 

4- 

122 

litawah . 

4- 

199 

+ 

172 

+ 

86 

+ 

68 


106 

Ferozepur . 

Bikaner . 

4- 

893 

+ 

551 

F 

236 

+ 

159 

-F 

308 

■f 

532 

4- 

279 

4- 

238 

4- 

271 

4- 

260 

Mandsaur . 

4- 

253 

4- 

268 

+ 

164 

F 

119 

■F 

182 

Broach . 

4- 

327 

4- 

259 

4* 

139 

+ 

44 

-F 

147 

East Khandesh . 

4- 

125 

+ 

45 

— 

37 

4- 

22 

4- 

5 

West Godavari . 

•I' 

1,215 

+ 

861 

*F 

157 

4- 

49 

4- 

336 

Dharwar . 

+ 

341 

4- 

212 

+ 

134 

4- 

52 

4- 

133 

Coimbatore . 

+ 

425 

+ 

283 

■F 

151 

4- 

64 

4- 

164 


The absolute increase in debt was higher among large cultivators than 
among medium and small cultivators. The difference in the level of increase 
in debt, between large cultivators on the one hand and medium and small culti¬ 
vators on the other, was specially marked in Ferozepur and West Godavari. Big 
cultivators were generally in a class by themselves, with a markedly higher average 
growth in debt than other classes of cultivators, including large cultivators. The 
growth in debt among big and large cultivators in both Ferozepur and West Godavari 
was substantially high and much higher than in all other districts. 

3.2 PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE IN DEBT 

The data on increase or decrease in debt during the year in relation to the debt 
outstanding at the beginning of the year are considered in this section. Table 3.4 
presents the distribution of villiages according to the percentage increase or decrease 
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in debt during the year among cultivators and non-cultivators. In the few villages 
where there was a decline in the level of debt among cultivators, the decline in 
the level of debt was generally less than 40 per cent. On the other hand, in the 
villages where the debt among cultivators increased, the increase in debt was 
generally 40 per cent or more. In about two-fifths of the number of villages 
there was 100 per cent or more increase in the debt among cultivators. Among 
non-cultivators, the decline in debt was 40 per cent or more in most villages 
where decline in the level of debt was recorded. In the large majority of the villages 
where an increase in debt among non-cultivators took place, the increase was 
high at 100 per cent or above. 

TABLE 3.4 DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE PERCENTAGE 
INCREASE OR DECREASE IN DEBT AMONG CULTIVATORS AND NON-CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS NON-CULTIVATORS 


Percentage increase or decrease Num P bcr j * >cr *? nli| 8• Nun l bcr j Per^ntage 

in debt of . ! . of . 1 to 


Ill tieiH 

villages 

total 

villages 

LOlUl 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Decrease 





40 percent ami above . 

J 

0.0 

8 

6.7 

20 —JO per cent . 

4 

2.3 

3 

2.5 

Below 20 per cent . 

Increase 

11 

0.3 

1 

0.8 

Below 20 per cent . 

22 

12.3 

8 

0.7 

HO— 40 „ . 

15 

S.5 

6 

5.0 

00 „ . 

16 

9.1 

5 

4.2 

00— SO „ . 

21 

11.9 

2 

1.7 

SO — 100 

14 

s.o 

1 

0.8 

100—200 „ . 

38 

21.G 

17 

14.2 

200 per cent ami above . 

32 

IS . 2 

19 

15.8 

No debt at the beginning or at the end 

— 

— 

17 

14.2 

No increase or decrease in debt . 

— 

— 

4 

3.3 

Debt only at the end of the year . 

2 

1.1 

29 

24.2 

Total 

176 

100.0 

120 1 

100.0 


1 Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 


It was noted in the previous section that in eight villages belonging to East 
Khandcsh there was a decline in the level of debt among cultivators.. In all other 
villages from the district the level of debt of cultivators increased, but the increase 
in debt was less than 40 per cent in all except one village. In ten or more villages 
from each of the districts of Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, the debt among cultivators 
increased by 100 per cent or more. In each of the districts of Ferozcpur, Bikaner, 
Broach and Coimbatore, in ten or more villages the increase in debt among cultivators 
was less than 100 per cent. In Mandsaur, West Godavari and Dharwar, the number 
of villages in which debt increased by 100 per cent or more among cultivators was 
eight, nine and seven, respectively. Among the villages in which the increase in 
debt of non-cultivators was 100 per cent or more, there were seven villages from 
Ferozcpur and nine villages from West Godavari. 
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The distribution of villages according to the percentage increase or decrease 
in debt among each of the four classes of cultivators may be seen from Table 3.5. 
The pattern of distribution of villages was largely similar among the four classes of 
cultivators. 


TABLE 3.5- -DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE PERCENTAGE 
INC REASE OR DECREASE IN DEBT AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES 

OF CULTIVATORS 



BIG 

LARGE 

MEDIUM 

SMALL 


CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

Percentage increase 

Number 

Per- 

Number 

Per- 

Number 

Per- 

Number 

Per- 

or decrease in debt 

of 

centage 

of 

1 centage 

of 

centage 

of 

centage 


villages 

to total 

villages 

to total 

villages 

to total 

villages 

to total 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

.. .... . 

Decrease 

40per cent ami above 

5 

2.S 

3 

1.7 

5 

2.S 

7 

4.0 

‘JO—40 per cent 

4 

2.a 

6 

3.4 

11 

ft. 3 

8 

4.5 

Beh M' 20 per cent ... 

12 

o.s 

10 

5.7 

10 

5.7 

7 

4.0 

Increase 

Below 20 per cent ... 

23 

13.1 

24 

13.0 

17 

0.7 

18 

10.2 

20— 10 „ ... 

15 

s.5 

23 

13.1 

21 

11.0 

14 

S.O 

40— 00 . 

13 

7.4 

14 

S.O 

10 

5.7 

18 

10.2 

00— SO , 

10 

5.7 

9 

5.1 

12 

(i.S 

5 

2.S 

SO—100 . 

10 

5.7 

11 

0.3 

11 

6.3 

7 

4.0 

100—200 

21 

11.0 

33 

IS.7 

30 

17.0 

27 

15.3 

200 per cent and above 

33 

IS. 7 

30 

17.0 

35 

10.9 

34 

10.4 

No debt at the begin¬ 
ning or at the end ... 

8 

4.5 

2 

1.1 

_ 

_ 

5 

2.8 

No increase or decrease 
in debt 

3 

1.7 


_ _ 

2 

i 

1.1 

2 

1J 

Debt only ai the end of 
the year 

19 

10.S 

11 

6.3 

12 

6.S 

24 

13.6 

Total 

176~ 

100.0 

176 

100.0 

176 

100.0 

176 

100.0 


The district data relating to the percentage growth in debt among the four 
classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together are presented in Table 3.6. 
The data on the level of debt at the beginning of the year are also set out in the 
table. In Gaya, Etawah and West Godavari, the debt among cultivators increased 
by more than 100 per cent. In Nadia, Mandsaur and Dharwar, the debt among 
cultivators recorded an increase of about 90 per cent. In the remaining districts, 
viz., Ferozcpur, Bikaner, Broach, East Khandesh and Coimbatore, the debt among 
cultivators increased by less than 60 per cent; in East Khandesh the percentage 
increase in debt was negligibly low. 


In Nadia, Etawah and Ferozepur, the percentage increase in debt was lower 
among medium and small cultivators than among big and large cultivators. In Gaya 
and Coimbatore, on the other hand, medium and small cultivators recorded a larger 
percentage increase in debt than big and large cultivators. In the other districts the 
variations in the percentage growth in debt among the four classes of cultivators 
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were erratic; in particular, the data did not show any consistent difference in the 
proportion among the four classes of cultivators. The main point of significance, 
however, is the fact that in every district, barring two notable exceptions, the four 
classes of cultivators showed a uniformly high or low percentage increase in debt. 
The exceptional situations were seen in Bikaner and West Godavari. In the former 
district the percentage increase in debt was relatively high among big and small 
cultivators, whereas it was relatively low among large and medium cultivators. 
In the latter district the percentage growth in debt was comparatively low among 
small cultivators. 

TABLE 3.6—DEBT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR AND THE PERCENTAGE 
INCREASE (4) OR DECREASE (—) IN DEBT DURING THE YEAR: DISTRICT DATA 


(Amount in rupees per family) 


BIG 

LARGE 

MEDIUM 

SMALL 

ALL 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

1 

Per- 


| Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


cent- 


! cent- 


cent- 


cent- 


cent- 

Debt 

| age I Debt 

1 age 

Debt 

age 

Debt 

age 

Debt 

age 

District at 

mcr- ; 

at 

j incr- 

at 

| incr- 

at 

incr- 

at j 

incr- 

: the 

ease( i )! 

the 

case(4) 

the 

case(4) 

the 

easc(4) 

the 

ease(4) 

; begi- 

| or 1 begi- 

or 

begi- 

! or 

begi- 

or 

begi- 1 

! or 

lining 

deer- | 

nning j 

decr¬ 

nning 

decr¬ 

nning! 

decr¬ 

nning j 

decr¬ 


! ease (—)i 


ease (—) 


ease ( — ) 


ease (—) 

i 

ease (—) 


in debt | 

; i 

i 

in debt 

i 


in debt 

i 


in debt 

i 

! 

in debt 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

152 

+ 121. S 

154 

4 107.5 

113 

+ 89.9 

140 

4 

71.5 

133 

4 90.2 

Gaya 

153 

+ 136.9 

115 

+ 143.3, 84 

+ 154.9 

14 

+ 495.0 

72 

+ 169.3 

Etawah 

145 

+ 13C.7 

116 

+ J48.2\ 73 

+ 118.6 

62 

+ 109.3 

83 

4 129.0 

Ferozepur ... 

911 

+ 98.0 

851 

4 64.8 

608 

4 38.9 

590 

4 

27.0 

675 

4 45.5 

Bikaner 

424 

+ 125.4, 586 

+ 47.5 

414 

+ 57.4 

335 

4 

80.7 

442 

4 58.8 

Mandsaur 

216 

+ 117.5 

352 

+ 76.0 

123 

*f 133.6 

170 

4 

69.8 

206 

4 88.2 

Broach 

: 735 

4 44.4 

457 

+ 50.7 

190 

+ 73.3 

105 

4 

41.8 

245 

4 59.9 

East Khandesh 1,162 

4 10.8 

651 

+ 6.9 

284 

— 12.9 

63 

4 

34.1 

328 

4 1.6 

West Godavari 1,344 

+ 90.4 

790 

+ 408.9 

131 

+ 119.6 

100 

4 

48.9 

320 

4 105.0 

Dharwar 

472 

+ 72.3 

265 

4 79.9 

104 

+ .12S.6 

77 

4 

67.3 

144 

4 91.9 

Coimbatore ... 

1,959 

4 21.7 

1,005 

+ 28.2 

344 

+ 43.8 

160 

4 

40.0 

487 j 

i 4 33.7 


3.3 FACTORS AFFECTING THE GROWTH IN DEBT 

The data set out in the preceding sections show that in most districts substantial 
increase in debt took place during the year covered by the investigation. It is not 
possible to make comments in relation to the working of the economy, based on the 
data on increase in debt, in absolute terms or in relation to the debt at the beginning 
of the year. This is because the factors affecting the increase in debt may be widely 
different in different contexts. A large increase in debt may be related to substantial 
development expenditure financed through borrowed funds. There would be a time- 
lag between the developmental outlay and the time when the returns from it commence 
accruing. During this period, very little repayments may be possible and the debt 
may record an abnormal increase. In the same economy, at a later stage, the tempo 
of developmental activity may be maintained at a high level, but it may be largely 
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self-financed, the level of returns being higher as a result of the earlier investments, 
and the increase in debt may be low. A large increase in debt is also possible because 
of special circumstances like the failure of the seasons or substantial fall in prices of 
agricultural produce. The bad seasons may push up the volume of borrowings high 
above normal levels and at the same time adversely affect the repayments; a large 
gap between borrowings and repayments may result. Any steep fall in prices of 
agricultural produce would severely affect the resources position of the cultivator. 
The lower level of resources may affect the repayment capacity of the cultivator 
and also, possibly, compel him to resort to larger borrowing activity than is normally 
the case. A large increase in debt is, thus, possible even when there is no substantial 
developmental activity. 

What has been said above emphasizes the need for examining the data on 
growth in debt in the selected districts in conjunction with the data on other aspects 
of the working of the economy, in particular the circumstances which determined 
the level of credit transactions during the year. This has been attempted in the 
following paragraphs. Some of the data, which are discussed in detail in subsequent 
chapters, have been drawn upon for the analysis. 

A gradual but persistent up-trend in prices of agricultural commodities from 
the comparatively low levels reached in the earlier half of 1955 set in towards 
the middle of that year and within a year prices were lifted to the 1952-3 
levels in the case of foodgrains (including pulses) and pushed up to higher levels in 
the case of commercial crops. Prices of some commodities cased slightly during the 
earlier half of 1957, but throughout the year covered by the investigation prices 
ruled at levels higher than during the immediately preceding agricultural year. The 
Economic Adviser’s monthly index numbers of wholesale prices (1952-3 -100) averaged 
87.8 and 103.0 respectively for the year ended 30 April 1956 and the year ended 
30 April 1957 in the case of ‘Food Articles’. For the group 4 Industrial Raw Materials’, 
the main constituents of which are cotton, jute, oilseeds and sugarcane, the monthly 
index numbers averaged 100.4 for the former period and 116.4 for the latter period. 
There was a spurt in prices of 4 Finished Products * also from the levels of 1955-6, 
but it was comparatively small. The monthly index numbers for the sub-groups 
4 Textiles * and 4 Other Products * (comprising matches, shoes, bricks and tiles, 
cement, pottery, glass, etc.), which are perhaps the major items on which cultivators 
usually incur expenditure, averaged 101.6 and 97.0 respectively for the year ended 
30 April 1956 and 107.8 and 101.8 respectively for the immediately succeeding 
year. The price factor was, thus, favourable to the cultivators in the year covered 
by the enquiry. 

The agricultural seasons of the year covered by the investigation were, however, 
adverse in some districts. Data were collected regarding financial loss suffered as a 
result of failure or destruction of crops. These data, presented in Table 3.7, show 
that in all districts barring Ferozepur and West Godavari, there was widespread 
failure or destruction of crops. The estimated loss sustained by the cultivators was 
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also substantial in most districts. According to the background information on 
crop and seasonal conditions, collected by the field staff, there was widespread and 
substantial damage to crops by floods, drought or other unfavourable phenomena 
only in Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Broach. In Mandsaur there was some damage 
to wheat crop, but otherwise the seasons were normal. In the other districts the large 
proportion of families reporting damage to crops would seem to indicate that the 
cultivators reported a highly coloured picture of crop conditions. Instructions had 
been issued to ascertain the loss due to failure or destruction of crops on the basis 
of the market value of the commodity in relation to which the loss was sustained. 
It is possible that in many cases the crops destroyed in the initial stages, for example, 
immediately after sowing operations, were also evaluated on the basis of the returns 
that might have accrued from them and much reliance cannot, therefore, be placed 
on these estimates. Nevertheless, in the case of districts where the seasons were 
particularly abnormal and damage was caused to standing crops in an advanced 
stage of growth, according to other evidence available, the data do indicate the 
broad magnitude of the loss sustained. 


TABLE 3.7—FINANCIAL LOSS SUSTAINED DUE TO FAILURE OR DESTRUCTION OF 
CROPS—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING LOSS AND THE AMOUNT OF 
LOSS PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 



BIG 

CULTIVATORS 

LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 

SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 

ALL 

CULTIVATORS 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 


District 

por¬ 

tion 

Amount 

por¬ 

tion 

Amount 

por¬ 

tion 

Amount 

por¬ 

tion 

Amount 

por¬ 

tion 

Amount 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 

(Rs) 

(Per 

(Rs) 


cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

cent) 


~l~ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

95. 6 

817 

94.6 

589 

89.8 

300 

83.2 

168 

89.2 

355 

Gaya 

Etawah 

84.3 

1,906 

84.5 

1,357 

54.4 

676 

45.4 

372 

60.7 

892 

92.1 

358 

89.9 

284 

87.4 

109 

73.9 

68 

84.1 

154 

Ferozepur 

Bikaner 

30.6 

445 

29.1 

327 

14.2 

173 

12.8 

106 

18.2 

232 

67.5 

916 

68.7 

708 

71.6 

375 

70.2 

249 

70.3 

435 

Mandsaur 

97.4 

347 

94.1 

301 

85.4 

142 

00.fi 

102 

82.4 

187 

Broach 

95.1 

2,104 

91.7 

1,301 

80.2 

484 

07.3 

242 

79.8 

704 

East Khandesh 

88.3 

887 

83.5 

515 

71.1 

164 

60.4 

99 

71.3 

271 

West Godavari 

38.3 

1,351 

33.5 

909 

24.2 

245 

22.6 

141 

26.5 

470 

Dharwar 

85.4 

961 

87.6 

597 

80.5 

288 

05.8 

148 

78.2 

356 

Coimbatore .. 

88.5 

1,377 

88 .6 

873 

\ 

87.6 

363 

77.5 

221 

84.9 

484 


In Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Broach, the markedly abnormal seasons of the 
year covered by the investigation came in the wake of a succession of unfavourable 
seasons and their cumulative impact on the economy would have been specially 
marked. In these districts barring Broach, very little capital expenditure was under¬ 
taken, apart from the expenditure on purchase of livestock, which too was not 
large and was probably compulsive in character, to replace the cattle lost due to 
death or other reasons or the cattle sold earlier in the year, so as to maintain a 
minimum complement of livestock. In Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, borrowings were 
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very largely incurred and utilized for consumption purposes. The increase in 
debt which took place in these districts during the year was, presumably, very largely 
the result of the attempt on the part of the cultivating community to maintain a 
minimum level of consumption expenditure in the face of a fall in the level cf returns, 
in this context, it is of significance to note that family expenditure was relatively 
high in both Gaya and Eta wall, though the crop conditions were not favourable 
during the year covered by the enquiry and the one or two years immediately preceding. 
Apparently, no downward adjustment in the family expenditure was possible or 
attempted. Perhaps, the rising trend in prices of agricultural commodities, which 
set in during the previous agricultural year, held out hopes of a relatively higher 
level of incomes during the year of the enquiry, and was a contributory factor in 
maintaining the family expenditure at a relatively high level. In Nadia, where family 
expenditure was substantially lower than in Gaya and Etawah, the owned resources 
available for capital expenditure were somewhat higher than in the other two districts. 
In all these districts, which have economics of the low monetized subsistence type, 
the debt at the beginning of the year was low and the special circumstances of the 
year resulted in a phenomenal percentage increase in debt, though in absolute 
terms the increase was not particularly high. 

In Broach, among medium and small cultivators, the circumstances leading to 
the growth in debt appeared to be largely similar to those which obtained in the 
other districts considered above. Among big and large cultivators, however, the 
situation was apparently different. No doubt, the abnormal crop conditions 
of the year covered by the enquiry and the immediate past might have adversely 
affected the economy of these groups of families also, but they had undertaken 
substantial capital expenditure in agriculture which was partly financed through 
borrowings, and the increase in debt appeared to be, to a large extent, related to 
this factor. The level of debt at the beginning of the year was relatively high in the 
district and the increase in debt during the year, in relation to the debt at the beginning 
of the year, was substantially lower than in Nadia, Gaya and Etawah. 

The data for Bikaner district show a relatively high level of family expenditure, a 
low level of capital expenditure and a large increase in debt. As in Nadia, Gaya and 
Etawah, apparently the large increase in debt was substantially the result of an 
effort to maintain a high level of family expenditure. In Bikaner very little owned 
resources were utilized for capital expenditure. Despite this, family expenditure had 
to be financed to a marked extent through borrowings, though the seasons were not 
particularly abnormal according to the background data collected by the field staff. 
The level of debt at the beginning of the year in the district was relatively high. 
As noted earlier, agriculture in the district is highly insecure, the yields are 
low and there are only about three good years in a decade for crop production. 

In the remaining districts barring East Khandesh, the growth in debt appeared 
to be related in a substantial measure to the large-scale capital expenditure under¬ 
taken during the year. In Mandsaur the damage to wheat crop might also have 
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influenced, to some extent, the performance during the year. The increase in debt in the 
district was relatively high at about Rs 180 per cultivating family. The level of debt 
at the beginning of the year was relatively high and a large part of it was outstanding 
on loans borrowed for long-term and medium-term agricultural purposes. The district 
is, for the major part, a relatively undeveloped but fertile area, with considerable 
scope for development and apparently development activity was initiated sometime 
previously and its tempo was continued in the year covered by the enquiry. In 
Fcrozepur and West Godavari the growth in debt was substantial, exceeding Rs 300 
per cultivating family, and the large increase in debt pushed up the already high level 
of debt at the beginning of the year to a much higher level. In both the districts 
substantial capital expenditure was undertaken. In Coimbatore the growth in debt 
was much smaller than in Ferozcpur and West Godavari. The level of capital expendi¬ 
ture in the district was almost as high as in Ferozcpur. In Ferozcpur the very high 
level of family expenditure, which had to be financed to a sizeable extent through 
borrowings, presumably influenced the level of owned and borrowed resources 
available for undertaking capital expenditure. In Dharwar the level of capital expendi¬ 
ture was substantially lower than in Fcrozepur, West Godavari and Coimbatore; 
so also was the increase in debt. Family expenditure in Dharwar was the lowest 
reported, among all the selected districts. In all these districts big and large cultivators 
reported much the larger part of the capital expenditure as well as of the increase 
in debt. Among medium and small cultivators, especially the latter group, 
the situation was not, perhaps, substantially different from that observed for 
corresponding groups in most other districts. 

East Khandcsh was the only district in which the volume of debt was practi¬ 
cally the same both at the beginning and at the end of the year. Substantial 
capital expenditure was undertaken in the district during the year; it was largely 
financed out of owned resources and partly financed through borrowings. The 
level of credit transactions was relatively high in the district, but the credit was 
availed mostly for current production purposes. The data indicate favourable 
conditions. The position of big and large cultivators was, of course, far superior 
to that of medium and small cultivators, but even medium and small cultivators 
in the district appeared to have fared better than the corresponding groups in other 
districts, considering the data on capital expenditure and the change in the volume 
of debt. The volume of debt outstanding in the district was relatively high. It would, 
however, be recalled that in this district the debt data relate to the time immediately 
after the bulk of the borrowings took place, while in other districts the time of 
measurement of debt generally coincided with the period immediately after the 
season of heavy repayments, when debt is likely to have been at its lowest in the 
annual cycle. 



CHAPTER 4 

BORROWINGS 

4 1 INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter, the data on borrowings during the year covered by the enquirj 
arc discussed. In the first instance, the data on proportion of borrowing families, 
the borrowings per family and the borrowings per borrowing family are set out and 
the seasonal or other factors which influenced the level of operations during the year 
arc examined. The data collected on various aspects of borrowings such as purposes 
of borrowings, the rates of interest charged on borrowings and the security offered 
for borrowings are then discussed. An attempt is then made to examine the seasona¬ 
lity in borrowings, with the help of data on month-wise classification of borrow¬ 
ings. In the last section of the chapter, the data on grain loans, collected in the 
enquiry, are discussed. 

4.2 PROPORTION OF BORROWING FAMILIES 

Table 4.1 gives the distribution of villages according to the proportion of 
families who reported borrowings during the year covered by the investigation. 
In one village, viz., Dewasar (Bikaner district), none of the cultivating families 
borrowed during the year. The proportion of borrowing cultivating families was 10 
per cent or more in the remaining villages. In more than 80 per cent of the number 
of villages the proportion of borrowing cultivating families was 40 per cent or more. 
In about one-third of the number of villages, 70 per cent or more of the cultivating 
families borrowed during the year. Borrowing was, thus, generally widespread among 
cultivating families. 

Non-cultivators did not report borrowing in eighteen villages. The remaining 
villages were unevenly distributed over the different class intervals. In slightly over 
half the number of villages, the proportion of borrowing non-cultivating families 


TABLE 4.1- -DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION OF 

BORROWING FAMILIES 



CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

Proportion of 

Number of 

Percentage 

Number of 

Percentage 

borrowing families 

villages 

to total 

villages 

to total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Nil . 

1 

0.6 

18 


Below 10 per cent 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 — 20 „ . 

3 

1.7 

12 

10.0 

20 — 30 „ . 

10 

5.7 

3 

2.5 

30 — 40 . 

15 

8.5 


16.7 

40 — no 

30 

17.0 

2 

1.7 

50 — 60 . . 

22 

12.5 

21 

17.5 

60 — 70 . 

j 36 


20 

16.7 

70 — 80 

I 33 

18.7 

2 

1.7 

80 —100 

26 

14.8 

10 

8.3 

100 per cent 

i 

. 

12 

10.0 

Total 

1 176 

100 0 

120* 

100 0 


deluding villages in which there were no non-cultivaton engaged in production. 
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was 50 per cent or more; In one-fifth of the number of villages the proportion of 
borrowing families among non-cultivators was 70 per cent or more. 

The data for individual districts show that in thirteen villages from each of the 
districts of Gaya and Coimbatore and in ten villages from each of the districts of 
Bikaner and East Khandesh, the proportion of borrowing families among cultivators 
was less than 60 per cent. In the villages belonging to the remaining districts barring 
Broach, the proportion of borrowing cultivating families generally varied from 40 
per cent to 80 per cent. In Broach the proportion of borrowing families among 
cultivators was 80 per cent or more in ten villages. The proportion of borrowing 
non-cultivating families was 40 per cent or more in the majority of the villages from 
Nadia, Gaya, Ferozepur, Broach, West Godavari and Dharwar. In the villages 
belonging to these districts barring Gaya, the proportion of borrowers among 
cultivators was also generally high. 

The distribution of villages according to the proportion of borrowing families 
among each of the four classes of cultivators is presented in Table 4.2. It is seen 
that the proportion of borrowing families was generally 30 per cent or above 
among every class of cultivators. For every class of cultivators, there were a few 
villages in which the proportion of borrowers was 100 per cent. 


TABLE 4.2 DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION OF 
BORROWING FAMILIES AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Proportion of 
borrowing 
families 

BIG 

CULTIVATORS 

LARGF. 

CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 

SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 

Number 

of 

villages 

Per¬ 
centage 
to total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Per¬ 
centage 
to total 

Number 

of 

villages 

■ 

Per¬ 
centage 
to total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Per¬ 
centage 
to total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nit 

12 

6.S 

5 

2.8 

4 

2.3 

7 

4.0 

Below 10 per cent ... 

— 

— 

1 

0.6 

.... 

— 

— 

— 

10 — 20 „ ... 

13 

7.4 

5 

2.8 

7 

4.0 

14 

8.0 

20 — 30 „ ... 

3 

1.7 

13 

7.4 

15 

8.5 

— 

— 

30 —40 . 

16 

0.1 

15 

H.o 

21 

17.0 

31 

17.6 

40 SO „ ... 

3 

1.7 

11 

6.2 

1 

0.6 

— 

— 

50 — 60 „ ... 

33 

IS 7 

26 

14.8 

29 

16.5 

39 

22.2 

60 — 70 . 

38 

21.6 

31 

17.6 

37 

21.P 

36 

20.5 

70— SO „ ... 

1 

0.6 

28 

15.0 

27 

15.3 

— i 

_ 

80 — 100 „ ... 

31 

17.6 

31 

17.6 

23 

13.1 

28 

15.0 

100 per cent 

26 

14.S 

10 

5.7 \ 

._JLJ 

6.8 

1 21 

11.9 

Total ... 

176 

1 

100.0 

176 

100.0 j 

176 

i 

100.0 

176 

100.0 


The data for individual districts show that in Broach the number of villages 
with 70 per cent or more borrowers was larger among medium and small cultiva¬ 
tors, especially the former group, than among big and large cultivators. In East 
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Klrmdesh and W*< Godnwu on Uio other hand. the number of villages in win, 
l proton of bonders nus 70 ,,r cent or wore ms larger man, /* 

and law cultivators than among other classes of enltnators.In Dluuwur. the 
number "of villages with 70 per cent or more borrowing families was higher among 
large cultivators than amour: all other classes. In elite/ dislntls I ure was no marked 
divergence in the pattern of distribution of villages among the lour classes ofcultiva- 
tors. 


The district data on the proportion of borrowing families among the four classes 
of cultivators and al! classes of cultivators together are presented in Table 4.3. 
The data for all classes of cultivators together show that the proportion of borrowers 
was about 50 per cent or less in Gaya., Bikaner, East Khandesh and Coimbatore. 
In other districts the proportion of borrowing families was about 60 per cent or 
more, in Gaya and Coimbatore, only about 40 per cent of the families reported 
borrowings during the year, in Broach the proportion was very high at 79 per cent. 


TABU; 4.3 PROPORTION Ol BORROWING FAMILIES : DISTRICT DATA 

On per cent) 


District 


Bip j Ltirpe j Medium j Small 

cultivators [ cultivators i cultivators i cultivators 


All 

cultivators 


Nadia 

Ciaya 


. 77..7 

to.:: 


I dawah 

Fero/epur 

Bikaner 

Mandsaur 

Broach 

Fast Khandesh 
West Godavari 
Pharwar 
Coimbatore 


fit. 7 

/;'. 7 
or..: 
7/. > 
7 /. 
70. S 
Ml . 7 
/ 


There was no uniform trend in the variation in the proportion of borrowing 
families among the four classes of cultivators, in East Khandesh and West Godavari, 
the proportion of borrowing families was very high among big and large cultivators 
and it declined sharply to a comparatively low level among medium and 
small cultivators. In Mandsaur also medium and small cultivators showed a smaller 
percentage of borrowers than big and large cultivators, but the difference between 
the upper and the lower classes was much less marked than in East Khandesh or 
West Godavari. In Broach every class of cultivators reported a high percentage of 
borrowers; the percentage was higher among medium and small cultivators than 
among big and large cultivators. In the remaining districts, barring exceptional 
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cases, the proportion of borrowing families among the four classes of cultivators 
varied within narrow limits. In four of these districts, viz., Nadia, Etawah, 
Bikaner and Coimbatore, the percentage of borrowers was the highest among 
small cultivators. 


4.3 I ACTORS AFFECTING THE PROPORTION OF 
BORROWING FA.Mil .IKK 

The proportion of cultivating families resorting to borrowing during a year 
may be influenced by a number of factors. In the first instance, it may depend on 
the characteristics of the economy. Normally, the percentage of families borrowing 
for current production and consumption purposes may be expected to be higher in 
a highly monetized or commercialized economy than in a subsistence economy. 
The timings of expenditures and receipts may also influence the proportion of 
borrowers for current purposes. When the receipts arc spread over the year, the 
borrowings for current purposes may tend to be small and less frequent than when 
the receipts accrue in particular seasons. Borrowings for capital expenditure purposes 
will be influenced very largely by the opportunities for undertaking such expenditures. 
In areas where there are special opportunities for investment, the proportion of 
borrowers on capital account may be higher than in areas where such facilities do 
not exist. Apart from these factors, which generally operate at all times, there is a 
powerful factor which may push up the proportion of borrowers among cultivators. 
This is the failure of the agricultural seasons, when a large proportion of the families 
may be compelled to borrow for current consumption and production purposes. 


It is clear from the above discussion that a high proportion of borrowing 
families need not necessarily indicate a high level of credit activity resulting from a 
monetized production economy; it may as well point to a situation arising from unfa¬ 
vourable seasonal conditions of the year or of the immediate past. A low proportion 
of borrowers may be associated with a low monetized subsistence economy; it may 
also be the feature of a prosperous economy in which there is little need to borrow for 
current production or consumption purposes. To indicate the particular factor or 
factors which resulted in a high or a low proportion of borrowing families in a year, 
a detailed examination of the data would be necessary. 


The statistics on the proportion of borrowing families presented earlier may 
be adduced to illustrate some of the general observations made above. Examining 
the data for cultivating families, it is seen that in both Nadia and Etawah, which 
are mainly foodgrains producing districts characterized by subsistence type economy, 
the proportion of borrowing families was relatively high. Apparently, in both these 
districts the proportion of borrowing families was influenced, to some extent, by the 
adverse seasonal conditions which marked the year covered by the investigation 
and the immediate past. The data for Ferozepur, Broach, West Godavari and Dharwar 
on the one hand, and those for Gaya on the other, seem to illustrate the general 
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association between the proportion of borrowing families and the nature of the 
economy. Among these districts, in Broach there was a succession of natural calami’ 
tics from 1952-3 to 1956-7 and these might have influenced the proportion of borrow¬ 
ing families. Thchighproportionof borrowing families in the district, however, reflect 
the influence of stable factors like well-developed commercialized agriculture and the 
working of comparatively well-organized co-operative societies also. The data on 
other aspects of the economy, discussed elsewhere in the Report clearly reveal the 
generally high level of operations in the district. In Gaya, which suffered on 
account of adverse seasonal conditions during the year covered by the investigation 
and the one preceding it, the proportion of borrowing families during the year 
might have been higher than normal; even then the proportion was low as compared 
to other districts. 

East Khandesh and Coimbatore are districts with commercialized agriculture 
and fairly developed economies, but both the districts recorded comparatively 
low proportion of borrowing families among cultivators. In the former district, 
the proportion of borrowers was high among big and large cultivators, and 
the low proportion among all classes of cultivators together was largely on account 
of the low figures for medium and small cultivators. In Coimbatore, the propor¬ 
tion of borrowers was uniformly low among every class of cultivators. Borrowings 
in the district were obtained mostly for medium-term and long-term agricultural 
purposes and long-term consumption purposes. Presumably, current resources were 
generally available for financing current production and consumption expenses. 
This position might be related, to some extent, to a special characteristic of the 
production economy, viz., the accrual of receipts at different periods of the year 
from the principal crops raised in the district, viz.Jowar, bajra, cotton, groundnut 
and paddy. In particular instances, non-farm occupations like handloom-weaving, 
which is well developed in the district, or off-season employment in the highly 
industrialized Coimbatore town or other urban areas, might have been contributory 
factors. 

The influence of variable factors like the seasonal conditions during the year 
may be assumed to be generally uniform in the different regions within a district. 
The inter-regional variations in the proportion of borrowing cultivating families 
in a district may, therefore, reveal the varying influence of the stable factors of the 
economy on the proportion of borrowing families. In some districts, fairly marked 
differences in the proportion of borrowing families, among the regions into which 
the districts were stratified, were noticed. This, for instance, was the case in Gaya, 
Etawah, Mandsaur, East Khandesh and Coimbatore. In Gaya, the proportion of 
borrowing cultivating families was generally higher in the villages belonging to the 
fertile canal-irrigated northern tract than in the villages in the southern part of the 
district, where there is little irrigation and the soil is of poor quality. In Etawah, the 
proportion of borrowing families was relatively low in the villages from the Parpatti 
region which is, on the whole, the most backward area of the district. Simultaneously, 
m ost of the villages from the Pachar area which is a fertile tract, well watered by 
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small rivulets and nalas, recorded a high proportion of borrowing families. In 
Mandsaur, the proportion of borrowing families was relatively high in most of the 
villages of the Malwa region, where agriculture is to a large extent commercialized 
owing to the remunerative cultivation of poppy. The villages from the North-Western 
region of Mandsaur, which borders Rajasthan and partakes of many of the characteris¬ 
tics of the Rajasthan area, generally reported a very low proportion of borrowing 
families. In Coimbatore, the proportion of borrowers was generally lower in the 
villages belonging to Bhavani, Gobichettipalayam and Erode taluks, which arc 
mainly foodgrains producing areas, than in other villages. Further, the villages 
from the region comprising Coimbatore and Avanashi taluks, which is the most 
developed area of the district and where agriculture is largely commercialized, 
generally recorded comparatively high proportion of borrowing families. 

In all the districts considered above, the proportion of borrowing families 
tended to be higher in the relatively developed areas than in other areas. The districts 
included those in which the seasonal conditions during the year were normal as well 
as those in which the year was marked by adverse seasons. In East Khandesh, how¬ 
ever, the proportion of borrowing families was relatively low in the villages belonging 
to the Edlabad and Bhusawal talukas, which are the most prominent talukas from 
the standpoint of cotton cultivation. The low proportion of borrowing families in 
these villages was apparently related to special features of their economy. In one of 
these villages, members of the households serving in the nearby railway workshop 
at Bhusawal supplemented the farm income. 

The data reveal large variations in the proportion of borrowing families among 
the four classes of cultivators. The proportion of borrowers may vary from one 
group of families to another on account of differences in the nature of operations 
during the year. It was seen earlier that borrowings for investment purposes will 
be related to the opportunities for such investment. If these opportunities are avail¬ 
able very largely to a particular section of the community, the percentage of borrowers 
for investment purposes may be higher in that section of the community than in other 
sections. Again, the percentage of borrowers for current production or consump¬ 
tion purposes may conceivably be different in different sections of the community, 
depending on the resources position, the timings of expenditures and receipts, etc. 
In years of unfavourable seasons, the difference in the percentage of borrowers on 
current account among the different sections of the community may be more marked; 
in such times, the percentage of borrowers may be pushed up much above the 
normal level in some sections of the community, whereas other sections may remain, 
by and large, unaffected, most of the families in those sections being able to tide 
over the situation by drawing on past resources. It is also possible that the composi¬ 
tion of the group of borrowers may be different in different sections of the community. 
In one section of the community, the borrowers may be composed predominantly 
or mainly of families who borrowed to undertake investment expenditure, whereas 
in another section of the community, the borrowers may be, by and large, families 
who borrowed for consumption purposes. A detailed study of the operation of the 
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economy would'be necessary to know which factor or factors were important in 
particular contexts. TJic data collected in relation to the working of the economy 
Juring the year covered by the investigation are discussed in detail in the subsequent 
chapters and the varying influence of the important factors on the pot fotmalice 
of the different classes of cultivators will emerge as the discussion proceeds. 

4.4 AVERAGE BORROWINGS PER FAMILY 

Table 4.4 presents the distribution of villages according to the average amount 
borrowed per family among cultivators and non-cultivators. The average amount 
borrowed per cultivating family varied from less than Rs 50 to more than Rs 1,000 
in the different villages. In slightly more than half the number of villages, however, 
the average amount borrowed per cultivating family was between Rs 100 and Rs 300. 
!n about one-third of the number of villages the average amount borrowed per 
cultivating family varied between Rs 300 and Rs 750. 

The average amount borrowed per family among non-cultivators was generally 
low. In about one-seventh of the number of villages none of the non-cultivating 
families borrowed, while in two-fifths of the number of villages the average amount 
borrowed by this group of families was less than Rs 100 per family, fn most of the 
remaining villages, the average amount borrowed by non-cultivators was between 
Rs 100 and Rs 300 per family. 

TABLE 4.4 DISTRIBUTION OF V ILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE AMOUNT 

BORROWED PER FAMILY 


j I 

I CULTIVATORS | NON-CULTIVATORS 


Average amount 
borrowed 
per family 

Number of 
villages 

Percentage 
to total 

- 

Number of ! 
villages i 

Percentage 
to total 

I 1 

2 

3 

4 

Nil 


J 1 

O.fi 

18 

U.O 

Below Rs 50 


3 

1.7 

i 

1*4.2 

Rs 50 - Rs 

100 

...! 16 i 

0.1 

10 j 

ff>.s 

Its 1<X> — Its 

150 

...i 31 : 

I7.fi 

21 ! 

17.r, 

Rs 150 Rs 

200 

...; 26 i 

It.S 

! 9 ! 

7 .a 

Rs 200 — Rs 

300 

...i 36 ! 

;>u.r, 

16 ! 


Rs 300 Rs 

400 

...! 10 I 

10.S 

5 | 

4.2 

Rs 400 Rs 

5(X) 

...i 10 

10.S 

i 1 i 

O.fi 

Rs 500 Rs 

750 

...j 20 

11A 

i i 

o.s 

Rs 750 — Rs 

1,000 

...! 3 ! 

1.7 

_ i 

— 

Rs 1,000 and above 

...j 2 j 

1.1 

... ,.i i 

o.s 


Total 

...j 176 ! 

100.0 

i 120' j 

100.0 


'Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 

The data for individual districts show that in ten or more villages from each 
of the districts of herozepur, Bikaner, Broach and West Godavari, the average 
amount borrowed per cultivating family was Rs 300 or above; in the villages belonging 
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to other districts, the average amount borrowed per cultivating family was generally 
between Rs 100 and Rs 300. Among non-cultivators, the average amount borrowed 
per family was generally less than Rs 100 in the villages belonging to the districts 
barring Gaya, Fcrozepur, Broach and West Godavari. 

The village data on the average borrowings per family among the four classes 
of cultivators are set out in Table 4.5. The data show very large inter-village varia¬ 
tions in the average amount borrowed per family among big and large cultivators. 
In about half the number of villages in the case of big cultivators and in about 
two-fifths of the number of villages in the case of large cultivators, the average 
amount borrowed per family was Rs 400 or above. In a large majority of the 
villages the average borrowings among medium cultivators varied between Rs 50 and 
Rs 400 per family. Among small cultivators, the average amount borrowed per 
family was less than Rs 300 in more than four-fifths of the number of villages. 

TABLE 4.5 DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE AMOUNT 
BORROWED PER FAMILY AMONG EACH OK THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


! mci 

i LARGL 

MLDIUM 

SMALL 

1 CULTIVATORS 

j CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS ; 

' CULTIVATORS 


l 


Average amount 
borrowed 
per family 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

Number! Perccnl- 
of ! age to 
villages j total 

! Number 
! of 
| villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

j 6 

7 

8 

Nil 

12 

G.fi 

5 

2.S 

4 

J.3 

i 

i 

i 

i 7 

1.0 

Below Rs 50 

3 

1.7 

6 

3.1 

13 

: 7.1 

31 

17.0 

Rs 50 —Rs 100... 

10 

3.7 

6 

3.1 

29 

: 10.3 

I 51 

20.0 

Rs iOO — Rs 150... 

13 

! 7.1 

8 ! 

4.3 

38 

1 21.0 

24 ! 

! 13.0 

Rs 150 —Rs 200... 

11 

! 0.2 

1 21 1 

11.0 i 

14 

A .0 

20 ! 

//./ 

Rs 200 —Rs 300... 

12 

! ti.H 

! 30 i 

17.0 

27 

J3.3 

21 i 

11.0 

Rs 300—Rs 400... 

24 ; 

13.0 

! 26 i 

11. s ; 

21 

11.0 

10 

it , 7 

Rs 400 -Rs 500... 

8 i 

1.3 ! 

! Hi 

0.2 

12 

0. $ 

5 i 

2.S 

Rs 500 -Rs 750... 

24 | 

13.0 

27 1 

13.3 \ 

10 

3.7 

6 i 

3.1 

Rs 750 Rs 1,000... 

i9 ; 

10.$ ; 

15 - ! 

S. 3 i 

5 

i 2.$ 

: .... i 


Rs 1,000 — Rs 1,500... 

17 

0.7 ! 

18 ! 

10.2 ' 

3 

: 1.7 

• i 

0.0 

Rs 1,500 and above ... 

i 

23 

13.1 

3 ! 

i 

1.7 , 

- 

; - 

— i 

— 

Total 

176 

100.0 

176 

100.0 

176 

100.0 

176 



The district data on the average amount borrowed pc; family, separately for 
each of the four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together, arc 
presented in Table 4.6. In Fcrozepur, Broach and West Godavari, the average 
amount borrowed per cultivating family was more than Rs 440. Etawah, Nadia and 
Gaya recorded relatively low borrowings, averaging less than Rs 175 per cultivating 
family. Tn Bikaner, Mandsaur, East Khandcsh, Dharwar and Coimbatore, the average 
amount borrowed varied between Rs 200 and Rs 325 per cultivating famiiy. In 
Mandsaur, small cultivators reported a slightly higher level of borrowings per family 
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than medium cultivators. But for this divergence, in every district the average 
amount borrowed per family declined with the decline m tic size o cu i\a e 
holdings. In Ferozepur, Broach, East Khandesh and West Godavari, big and 
large cultivators reported a substantially higher level of borrowings per family 
than medium and small cultivators. Tn all these districts , the average amount 
borrowed per family was considerably higher among big cultivators than among 
large cultivators. 


There were large intcr-district variations in the level of borrowings per family 
among big and large cultivators. In the case of both classes of cultivators, West 
Godavari, Ferozepur and Broach occupied the first three positions in the ranking of 
districts according to the average amount borrowed per family, and showed a 
markedly high level of average borrowins as compared to other districts. Ferozepur 
recorded the highets level of borrowings per family in the case of both medium 
and small cultivators, while Broach ranked second and fourth according to the level 
of borrowings per family among medium and small cultivators respectively. The 
average amount borrowed per family among medium and small cultivators was 
relatively low in West Godavari. Bikaner and Mandsaur ranked next only to 
Ferozepur and Broach according to the level of average borrowings among medium 
cultivators, and showed a higher level of borrowings per family than all other 
districts barring Ferozepur in the case of small cultivators. In Etawah, Nadia and 
Gaya, the average amount borrowed per family was lower than in all other districts 
in the case of big, large and medium cultivators. In the case of small cultivators, 
Gaya ranked lowest, while Etawah and Nadia showed a slightly higher level of 
average borrowings than Gaya, East Khandesh, West Godavari, Dharwar and 
Coimbatore. In the districts barring Ferozepur, Bikaner, Mandsaur and Broach, the 
average amount borrowed among small cultivators was less than Rs 120 per family. 


TABLE 4.6—AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED PER FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 

(In rupees) 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

All 

cultivators 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia 

214 

189 

131 

113 

143 

Gaya 

207 

160 

115 

63 

113 

Etawah 

291 

242 

133 

116 

161 

Ferozepur 

k454 | 

954 

437 

358 

568 

Bikaner 

554 i 

352 

327 

284 

322 

Mandsaur 

458 

417 

214 

223 

277 

Broach 

U86 1 

1 791 

420 : 

191 

462 

East Khandesh ... 

909 i 

510 

140 | 

92 

237 

West Godavari ... 

1,704 I 

! U24 

211 i 

92 

449 

Dharwar ... ...] 

567 

378 s 

i 194 | 

92 

219 

Coimbatore ... ...; 

i 

638 

i | 

! 372 j 

i 1 

! 186 

i 1 

95 

215 
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4.5 AVERAGE BORROWINGS PER BORROWING FAMILY 

Table 4.7 gives the distribution of villages according to the average amount 
borrowed per borrowing family among cultivators and non-cultivators. The average 
amount borrowed per borrowing cultivating family was Rs 200 or more in all extept 
20 villages. In nearly two-fifths of the number of villages, the borrowings among 
cultivators averaged Rs 500 or more per borrowing family. The average amount 
borrowed per borrowing family among non-cultivators was comparatively low; 
in more than half the number of villages it was either nil or less than Rs 200. 

TABLE 4.7—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE AMOUNT 
BORROWED PER BORROWING FAMILY 



j CULTIVATORS j 

! 1 

; NON-CULTIVATORS 

Average amount borrowed 

Number of 

Percentage | 

j Number of ■ 

Percentage 

per borrowing family 

j villages 

to total 

j villages ! 

to total 


Nil 




i 

i l 

o.o 

18 

16.0 

Below Rs — 50 



i 


12 

too 

Rs 

50 — Rs 

100 



— 

12 

10.0 

Rs 

100 — Rs 

150 


3 

1.7 

15 

12.6 

Rs 

150 — Rs 

200 


16 

0.1 

9 

i 

Rs 

200 — Rs 

300 


38 

21.0 

28 


Rs 

300 — Rs 

400 


26 

14.8 

11 


Rs 

400 — Rs 

500 


25 

j 14.2 

6 

i 

Rs 

500 — Rs 

750 


38 

j 21.6 

6 

i 

Rs 

750 — Rs 1,000 


20 

11.4 

— 

! 

Rs 

1,000 and above 


9 

i 51 

3 

j_ 


Total 


"'1 

176 

! 100.0 

1 

120 1 

100.0 

1 


deluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 


The village data for individual districts show that in 47 out of the 48 villages 
belonging to Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, the average amount borrowed per borrowing 
cultivating family was less than Rs 500. On the other hand, in ten or more villages 
from each of the districts of Ferozepur, Bikaner, Broach and West Godavari, the 
average amount borrowed per borrowing cultivating family was Rs 500 or more. 
The level of borrowings per borrowing cultivating family was generally high in the 
villages of East Khandesh and Coimbatore districts also. Among non-cultivators, 
16 out of the 26 villages which reported average borrowings of Rs 300 or more 
per reporting family were from Ferozepur, Broach, West Godavari and Coimbatore 
districts, in all of which the general level of borrowings per borrowing cultivating 
family was high. 

The variations in the level of borrowings per borrowing family among the 
four classes of cultivators may be seen from Table 4.8. Among big cultivators, the 
average amount borrowed per borrowing family was Rs 500 or more in about two- 
thirds of the number of villages; in one out of four villages the borrowings among 
big cultivators averaged Rs 1,500 or more per borrowing family. Among large 
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cuftjntott also, the average antcn, borrowed per borrotvibg 
high ; in more limn ilirec-tiltlis of the number of villages it »•'» bett.ett.Rs 400 and 
Ra 1.500, while in one ont of ten t illages it was Rs 1,500 or metre. The 
borrowings per borrowing family generally varied between Rs 100 an s 
among medium cultivators and between Rs 50 and Rs 400 among small cultivators. 


TABLE 4.8—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE AMOUNT 
BORROWED PER BORROWING FAMILY AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES 

OF CULTIVATORS 



BIG 

LARGE 

MEDIUM 

SMALL 


CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

Average amount 




. _ - 


--- 

■ — 

borrowed per 

Number 

Percent- 

Number Percent- 

Number 

Percent- 

Number 

Percent- 

borrowing family 

of 

age to 

of age to 

of 

age to 

of 

age to 


villages 

total 

villages total 

villages 

total 

villages 

total 


1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nil 

12 

0.8 

5 2.8 

4 

2.2 

7 

4.0 

Below Rs 50 

_ 

_ 

— 

1 

0.6 

7 

4.0 

Rs 50— Rs 100... 

_ 

— 

1 0.6 

6 

2.4 

19 

10.8 

Rs 100— Rs 150... 

5 

2.8 

4 2.2 i 

16 

9.1 

30 

17.0 

Rs 150 — Rs 200... 

5 

2.8 

5 2.8 j 

22 

12.5 

33 

18.7 

Rs 200— Rs 300... 

14 

8.0 

14 , 8.0 \ 

40 

22.7 

35 

10.0 

Rs 300— Rs 400... 

S i 

4.5 1 

1 19 10.8 

26 

14.8 

| 22 

12.5 

Rs 400 — Rs 500... 

16 

0.1 I 

\ 28 15.0 ! 

! 18 

10.2 

7 

4.0 

Rs 500— Rs 750... 

28 ! 

I 15.0 \ 

! 30 17.0 

24 

13.6 

i 9 

5.1 

Rs 750— Rs 1,000... 

15 

j 8.5 ; 

21 ; 11.0 

13 

7.4 

! 2 i 

1.1 

Rs1,000 — Rs 1,500... 

29 

i 10.5 | 

31 1 17.G 

4 

2.3 

; 2 | 

1.1 

Rsl,500and above... 

44 

i 25.0 

18 j 10.2 

1 

2 ? 

1.1 

; 3 

! 

1.7 

Total 

176 

j 100.0 

176 : 100.0 

176 

1 

| 100.0 

1 

! 176 

100.0 


The district data relating to borrowings per borrowing family among the four 
classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together are presented in Table 4.9. 
The outstanding feature shown by the data is, perhaps, the marked difference from 
district to district in the size of borrowings per borrowing family among big and 
large cultivators, in particular the former group. Ferozepur, Broach, West Godavari 
and Coimbatore, in all of which the level of borrowings per borrowing family was 
very high, exceeding Rs 1,500 among big cultivators and Rs 900 among large cultiva¬ 
tors, were at one extreme. Nadia, Gaya and Etawah were at the other extreme; in 
these districts the average amount borrowed per borrowing family varied from 
about Rs 300 to about Rs 500 among big and large cultivators. In Bikaner, Mandsaur, 
East Khandcsh and Dharwar, which constituted the middle group of districts, the 
level of borrowings per borrowing family varied from about Rs 700 to about Rs 1,300 
among big cultivators and from about Rs 500 to about Rs 800 among large cultivators. 

In Ferozepur and Bikaner the level of borrowings per borrowing family among 
medium and small cultivators was markedly higher than in all other districts. Medium 
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Cultivators in Broach and Coimbatore and small cultivators in Mandsaur also 
recorded a comparatively high level of borrowings per borrowing family. Barring 
these groups, the average amount borrowed per borrowing family was less than 
Rs 400 among medium cultivators and less than Rs 300 among small cultivators 
in the different districts. The most significant feature about the data lor medium 
and small cultivators is the generally small inter-district variations shown by them. 


TABLE 4.9—AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED PER BORROWING 
FAMILY: DISTRICT DATA 


(In rupees) 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

All 

cultivators 

5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Nadia . 

393 

307 

229 

166 

232 

Gaya . 

514 

372 

261 

171 

272 

Etawah . 

453 

392 

215 

167 

251 

Fcrozepur . 

2,256 

1,387 

670 

536 

852 

Bikaner . 

1,303 

774 

708 

604 

694 

Mandsaur . 

682 

626 

370 

369 

454 

Broach . 

1,592 

1,122 

498 

240 

588 

East Khandesh . 

1,276 

781 

276 

260 

468 

West Godavari . 

2,406 

J ,469 

393 

193 

764 

Dharwar . 

950 

538 

297 

144 

330 

Coimbatore .; 

i 

1,873 

996 

502 

207 

539 


4.6 FACTORS AFFECTING THE LEVEL OF BORROWINGS PER BORROWING FAMILY 

The inter-district variations in the average borrowings per borrowing cultivating 
family illustrate the general association between the scale of borrowing activity 
and the basic factors of the agricultural economy. In Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, 
which have subsistence type economies, the level of borrowings per borrowing 
cultivating family was relatively low, while in Ferozcpur, East Khandesh, Broach, 
West Godavari and Coimbatore, which have fairly developed commercialized 
economies, the level of borrowings per borrowing cultivating family was relatively 
high. Bikaner appeared as an exception, but in this district the level of borrowings 
is not so much related to crop-raising as to livestock-rearing which is the major 
source of income of cultivators. Dharwar was another district where the level 
of borrowings among cultivators and the characteristics of the economy did not 
appear closely associated. The average level of borrowings among cultivators in the 
district was low largely because of the low borrowings of medium and small cultiva¬ 
tors; big and large cultivators in the district reported a high level of borrowing 
activity, though not as high as in other districts with commercialized agriculture. 
In other districts also, the general association to which reference was made, was 
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more markf d in the case of big and large cultivators than in the case of all classes 
of cultivators together, or of medium or small cultivators. In fact, among medium 
and small cultivators, especially the latter group , the data showed a largely similar 
level of activity in the districts barring one or two exceptions. Other indicators also 
point to a large similarity in the levels of operations of these two classes of cultivators 
in the different districts. 

In Etawah, Mandsaur, Broach, East Khandesh and Coimbatore, marked 
regional differences were shown by the village data. In Etawah, the villages 
from the Parpatti region showed a lower level of borrowings per borrowing family 
than most other villages. In Mandsaur, the level of borrowings per borrowing 
family was generally low in the villages belonging to the North-Western region 
bordering Rajasthan, while in Broach the villages from the Eastern region, which is 
the relatively backward area of the district, recorded low average borrowings per 
borrowing family as compared to most other villages. In Coimbatore, the level of 
borrowings per borrowing family was generally much higher in the villages belong¬ 
ing to the cotton-growing tract comprising Coimbatore and Avar.ashi taluks than 
in other villages. The difference in the level of borrowings per borrowing family 
between the villages of Coimbatore and Avanashi taluks and the villages belonging 
to the mainly foodgrains-producing areas of Bhavani, Gobichetiipalayim and Erode 
taluks was paiticulaly marked. In all the districts considered above, the scale of 
borrowings varied with the regional economy, it being higher in areas with a 
comparatively developed economy than in o her areas. In East Khandesh, 
however, the level of borrowings per borrowing family was relatively low in two 
out of the three villages belonging to the cotton-growing Bhusawal and Edlabad 
talukas. In these villages, the proportion of borrowing ff milies was also compara¬ 
tively low. 


4.7 SHARE OF EACH CLASS OF CULTIVATORS IN THE TOTAL 
BORROWINGS OF CULTIVATORS 

The data relating to the proportion of borrowings accounted for by each of 
the four classes of cultivators are presented in Table 4.10. The data show that except 
notably in Ferozepur and Coimbatore, the pattern of distribution of the total volume 
of borrowings among the four classes of cultivators was broadly similar to the pattern 
of distribution of debt among the four classes. In Ferozepur, big and large cultivators 
accounted for a larger proportion of borrowings than of debt, while the shi re in 
debt was greater than that in borrowings in the case of medium anr! small cultiva¬ 
tors. In Coimbau re, on the other hand, the share of big and large cultivators was 
greater in debt than in borrowings, while medium and small cultivators accounted 
foi a larger share of borrowings than of debt. 

Big and large cultivators generally accounted for a smaller share of borrowings 
than of the area of cultivated holdings; the only exceptions in this regard were 
East Khandesh in respect of big cultivators and West Godavari in respect of 
large cultivators. The share in the borrowings was greater than the share in the 
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area of cultivated holdings among medium cultivators in all the districts barring 
Ferozepur, Mandsaur, East Khandcsh and West Godavari. Small cultivators 
accounted for a larger proportion of borrowings than of area of cultivated holdings 
in every district; in most districts the difference between the two proportions 
was substantial. 


TABLE 4.10—SHARE OF EACH CLASS OF CULTIVATORS IN THE 
TOTAL BORROWINGS OF CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 

(In percent) 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 


J 

2 

3 

4 

Nadia 

n.o 

30.7 

36.7 

23.6 

Gaya 

18.3 

42.4 

40.9 

16.7 

Etawah 

18.1 

46.2 

33.2 

21.6 

Ferozepur 

23.0 

60.3 

30.8 | 

18.0 

Bikaner 

17.2 

32.0 \ 

40.7 | 

26.6 

Mandsaur 

10.3 

46.1 

30.8 

24.1 

Broach 

26.7 

61.3 

30.3 

12.4 

East Khandesh 

38.4 i 

04.7 

23.7 

11.7 

West Godavari 

37.0 

76.0 

18.8 

6.2 

Dharwar 

26.0 

61.0 

36.5 

12.6 

Coimbatore ... 

29.7 

I 

62.0 

34.7 

13.3 


4.8 PURPOSE OF BORROWING 

in regard to purpose of borrowing, two sets of data are available. In one part of 
the General Demand Schedule, viz., blocks 5 to 13, information was collected in 
relation to the amounts spent during the year covered by the enquiry on certain 
specified items of capital and current expenditure and the sources through which 
these expenditures were financed. Borrowing being one of the sources of finance, data 
relating to the amount of borrowed funds utilized for each specified expenditure 
or purpose are available from this part of the schedule. In another part of the schedule, 
viz., block 14, information was sought on the total borrowings during the year and 
for each loan borrowed, among other things, the purpose for which it was taken was 
enquired into; the complete classification of total borrowings during the year accord¬ 
ing to purpose was derived from this part of the schedule. 

For collecting information in block 14, the purposes of borrowings were classified 
into five main groups with several sub-purposes under each main bead. The five main 
purposes were capital expenditure on farm, current expenditure on farm, capital 
expenditure in non-farm business, family expenditure and other expenditure. Further, 
borrowings for more than one purpose were separately noted. Expenditure details 
of blocks 5 to 13 were collected in respect of specified items classified into four 
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groups, viz., capital expenditure in agriculture, capital expenditure in non-farm 
business , family expenditure and other expenditure. In the case of all these items 
barring family expenditure, the same sub-items were listed for collecting data on both 
expenditure and borrowings. In the case of family expenditure, the data on borrowings 
relate to nine specified items and a residual miscellaneous item called ‘other family 
expenditurewhile the expenditure details relate only to the nine specified items. 
The classification of purposes of borrowings adopted in the Survey is reproduced 
below: 


1. Capital expenditure on farm 

Purchase of land 
Purchase of livestock 
Reclamation of land 

Bunding and other land improvements: new construction and repairs 
New construction and repairs of wells 

Development of other irrigation resources: new construction and repairs 
Laying of new orchards 

Agricultural implements, machinery, transport equipment, etc.: purchase and repairs 
Farm houses and cattle sheds on farm: new construction and repairs 
Other capital expenditure in agriculture 

2. Current expenditure on farm 

Purchase of seed 
Purchase of manure 
Purchase of fodder 
Payment of wages 

Payment of land revenue, cess and other charges 

Payment of rent 

Other current farm expenses 

3. Capital expenditure in non-farm business 

Buildings for non-farm business: purchase, construction or addition and repairs 

Production equipment: purchase and repairs 

Transport equipment: purchase and repairs 

Furniture and fixtures: purchase and repairs 

Other capital expenditure in non-farm business 

4. Family expenditure 

Purchase, construction and repairs of residential and other houses 
Purchase of domestic utensils etc. 

Purchase of clothes 
Death ceremonies 
Marriage and other ceremonies 
Medical expenses 
Educational expenses 
Litigation expenses 
Other family expenditure 

5. Other expenditure 

Repayment of debts 

Purchase of bullion and ornaments 

Purchase of shares and debentures of co-operative societies 

Purchase of shares of companies 

Deposits in co-operative societies and co-operative banks 
Deposits in commercial banks 

Purchase of Postal Savings and National Savings Certificates 
Deposits with private moneylenders, traders, etc. 

Insurance premia paid 
Other purposes 


6. More than one purpose 
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The data derived from the two parts of the schedule need not be identical. The 
questions in blocks 5 to 13 related to borrowed funds actually spent during the year on 
specified items of expenditure and their classification according to purpose of utiliza¬ 
tion. In these blocks, no account would have been taken of borrowings during the 
year not actually expended, while borrowings carried over from the previous year 
and spent during the year would have been included. On the other hand, in block 14, 
all borrowings through the year and their purposes would have been recorded, whether 
these borrowings were actually utilized during the year or not. There is also the 
possibility of difference arising from divergence between the purpose for which a loan 
was utilized and the purpose for which it was originally borrowed, it is not possible 
to examine, with the available data, to what extent the observed difference between 
the two sets of data was on account of one or the other of these factors. The extent 
of divergence between the two sets of data may, however, be indicated. Table 4.11 
presents the relevant details. 


TABLE 4. II—AMOUNT BORROWED FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES AND EXPENDITURE 
FINANCED BY BORROWINGS : DISTRICT DATA FOR CULTIVATORS 

(In rupees per family) 


AMOUNT BORROWED FOR DIFFERENT EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY 

PURPOSES BORROWINGS 


District 

Capital 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

farm 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non¬ 
farm 
business 

Family 

expen¬ 

diture 1 

Other 

expen¬ 

diture 

More 

than 

one 

purpose 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non¬ 
farm 
business 

Family 

expen¬ 

diture 1 

Other 

expen¬ 

diture 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Nadia 

22.7 

6.8 

75.1 



20.5 

2.0 

71.1 

0.3 

Gaya 

31.3 

0.3 

67.1 

1.2 

_ 

21.9 

0.1 

70.5 

1.2 

Etawah 

62.5 

0.4 

82.0 

2.5 

— 

49.4 

0.4 

84.2 

2.2 

Ferozepur ... 

148.8 

0.3 


14.7 

— 

138.1 

0.3 

188.3 

14.1 

Bikaner 

114.0 

— 

167.V2 

17.6 

— 

114.1 

— 

160.7 

10.1 

Mandsaur ... 

98.0 

0.5 

138.6 

10.6 

3.8 

107.3 

0.2 

138.0 

6.3 

Broach 

East 

76.8 

2.1 

•• 

0.7 

15.8 

77.4 

1.1 

130.6 

0.5 

Khandesh... 

West 

39.1 

9.9 

34.0 

— 

— 

52.7 | 

10.8 

34.2 

0.2 

Godavari ... 

151.0 

63.9 

# m 

22.5 

29.9 

154.1 

62.7 

108.4 

19.5 

Dharwar ... 

58.6 

13.4 

79.9 

2.7 

2.5 

65.7 i 

13.3 

80.8 

6.4 

Coimbatore... 

98.8 

0.7 

89.4 

7.3 

i 

! 

90.9 | 

0.8 

88.4 

5.3 


Data relate to the nine specified items. In Ferozcpur, Broach and West Godavari, 
the data on borrowings for the nine specified items of family expenditure could not be 
derived, as in some cases borrowings for family expenditure were reported without 
indicating the sub-purposes. 
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The two sets of data generally show minor divergence in the case of items barring 
capital expenditure on farm. In the case of capital expenditure on farm, the divergence 
between the two sets of data was small in Nadia, Bikaner, Broach and West Godavari, 
but fairly marked in the other districts, in four of which the amount borrowed for the 
purpose exceeded the amount of expenditure on the item financed from borrowings, 
while in the remaining three districts the latter amount exceeded the former. In 
Broach and West Godavari the amount borrowed for more than one purpose was 
fairly large; this also detracts from the value of the comparison of the two sets of data. 


In the subsequent paragraphs of this section, the data on reported purposes of 
borrowings, derived from that part of the schedule where all borrowings and 
their purposes were exhaustively enumerated, are discussed. The data on borrowings 
actually utilized for expenditure are used in appropriate contexts to bring out the 
importance of borrowings in financing various items of expenditure. 


4.8.1 Purpose of borrowing : Non-cultivators 

Capital and current expenditure on farm were not important purposes of borrow¬ 
ings among non-cultivators. Borrowings for current expenditure on farm were reported 
by non-cultivators in only one village, viz., Gobindpura village of Ferozcpurdistrict; 
about 7 per cent of the borrowings of non-cultivators in this village were for current 
farm expenditure. Apart from Gobindpura, there were fifteen villages in which 
non-cultivators reported borrowings for capital expenditure on farm. In seven of 
these villages the proportion of borrowings for the purpose was 40 per cent or above. 
Table 4.12 gives some details regarding the borrowings for capital expenditure on 
farm in these seven villages. The entire borrowings in Sengodampalayam and a small 
proportion of the borrowings in Haidarpur were for purchase of land. Purchase of 
livestock was the purpose in respect of the borrowings in other cases. 


TABLE 4.12~BORROWlNGS FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON FARM IN THE VILLAGES 
REPORTING 40 PER CENT OR MORE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS 
FOR THE PURPOSE: NON-CULTIVATORS 


; Proportion of j 

families 
reporting I 

. Village borrowings 

District | for capital j 

I expenditure j 

\ ! on farm j 

! | (Per cent) | 



1 

2 

Etawah . 

Haidarpur 

40.0 


Keontra 

J6.7 

Ferozepur . 

Mabarakpur 

66.7 

Mandsaur . 

GudhaPadiar ... 

20.0 


Piplon 

26.0 


! Singoli 

16.7 

Coimbatore. 

Sengodampalayam. 

16.7 


Average amount 

j Borrowings 

borrowed for 

for capital 

capital expen¬ 

expenditure 

diture on farm 

j on farm as 

per family 

s percentage 

borrowing for 

of total 

the purpose 
(Rs) 

borrowings 

3 

4 

320 

01.3 

200 

wo.o 

150 

88.3 


100.0 


40.0 


100.0 

700 

68.3 
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In 47 villages non-cultivators reported borrowings for capital expenditure 
in non-farm business. In 27 of these villages the proportion of borrowings for the 
purpose was less than 50 per cent. In nine villages the purpose accounted for between 
50 per cent and 70 per cent of the total borrowings and in the remaining eleven 
villages, for more than 70 percent of the total borrowings. Among the 20 villages in 
which capital expenditure in non-farm business was the major purpose of borrowings, 
in twelve villages the average amount borrowed per borrowing non-cultivating family 
was relatively high at Rs 200 or above. 

Family expenditure was generally the most important purpose of borrowing 
among non-cultivators. In 40 villages the entire borrowings were for family expendi¬ 
ture, while in 34 other villages more than half the total borrowings were for the 
purpose. In eight villages, apart from the eighteen villages in which non-cultivators 
did not borrow at all, there were no borrowings for family expenditure. 

In eight villages non-cultivators reported borrowings for other expenditure. In 
four of these villages the proportion of borrowings for other expenditure was less 
than 40 per cent, while in the other four villages it was 50 per cent or above. 


4.8.2 Purpose of borrowing: cultivators 

Capital expenditure on farm 

Table 4.13 gives the distribution of villages according to the proportion of 
borrowings for capital expenditure oil farm separately for each district. The propor¬ 
tion of borrowings for capital expenditure on farm was generally low in the villages 
belonging to Nadia, Gaya, Broach and East Khandesh; in 45 out of the 64 villages 
from these districts, the proportion was less than 20 per cent and in only two 
villages, one each from Gaya and Broach, did the proportion exceed 50 per cent of 
the total borrowings. In the villages belonging to Etawah, Mandsaur and Coimba¬ 
tore the proportion of borrowings for capital expenditure on farm was generally 
30 per cent or above. 


Current expenditure on farm 

Tabic 4.14 gives the di$tribut : on of villages according to the proportion of 
borrowings for current expenditure on farm in the different districts. The districts 
fall into two broad groups. One of these groups comprises Gaya, Etawah, Ferozepur, 
Bikaner, Mandsaur and Coimbatore; in ten or more villages from each of these 
districts the proportion of borrowings for current expenditure on farm was less 
than 10 per cent. Nadia, Broach, East Khandesh, West Godavari and Dharwar 
constitute the other group of districts. In eight or more villages from each of these 
districts the proportion of borrowings for current expenditure on farm was 10 per 
cent or more. In this group, Broach and East Khandesh stood apart from the rest; 
in fourteen villages from each of these districts 30 per cent or more of the borrow¬ 
ings were for current farm expenditure. The marked importance of current farm 
7A 
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TABLE 4.13 DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION OF 
BORROWINGS FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON FARM: CULTIVATORS 


BORROWINGS FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON FARM AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL BORROWINGS 


District 

Nil 

Below 

JO per 
cent 

10 to 20 
per 
cent 

20 to 'SO 
per 
cent 

SO to SO 
per 
cent 

r>o to 70 
per 
cent 

70 per 
cent and 
above 


1 

'y 

3 ! 

A 

5 

6 

7 

Nadia 

, 

3 

1 

6 

3 

3 


_ 

Gaya 

2 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

— 

htawah 

— 

1 

— 

3 

8 

4 

— 

Femzepur 

! 

i 

2 j 

6 

5 

1 

J 

1 

Bikaner 

; 2 

i 

3 

2 

5 

2 

Mandsaur 

! _ 

1 

2 | 

1 

9 

I 

2 

Broach 

! i 

j 6 , 

6 

— 


1 

— 

East Khandesh.. 

1 5 

I 4 

3 

1 

5 ; 

— 

— 

West Godavari.. 

1 — 

o 

! - i 

i 4 i 

2 

4 j 

4 

— 

Dharwar 

i — 

! 2 


3 

7 1 

— 

— 

Coimbatore ... 

! _ 

j 

i 1 

! : 

2 i 

i 

6 ! 

! 

6 i 

1 

1 

Total 

11 

26 

36 

23 

55 

20 



TABLE 4.14-DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO 1I1E PROPORTION OF 
BORROWINGS FOR CURRENT EXPENDITURE ON FARM: CULTIVATORS 


BORROWINGS FOR CURRENT EXPENDITURE ON FARM AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL BORROWINGS 


District 


Below 

10 to 20 

20 to 30 

30 to 30 

60 per 


Nil 

10 per 

per 

per 

per 

cent and 



cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

above 


J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Nadia . 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Gaya . 

6 

7 

1 

— 

2 

— 

Ltawah . 

4 

9 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Ferozepur . 

1 

9 

5 

— 

1 

— 

Bikaner . 

12 

3 

J 

— 

— 

— 

Mandsaur . 

7 

6 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Broach . 

— 

2 

— 

— 

9 

5 

East Khandesh . 

— 

— 

1 

I 

5 

9 

West Godavari . 

2 

5 

5 

1 

2 

1 

Dharwar . 

I 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Coimbatore . 

8 

5 

3 

~ 

1 


Total 

44 

54 

28 

10 

1 

23 

17 
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expenditure as a purpose of borrowing was obviously related to the development of 
co-operatives in these districts. In East Khandesh both the villages in which only 
less than 30 per cent of the total borrowings were for current farm expenditure, 
did not have any working co-operative credit societies. 

Capital expenditure in non-farm business 

As a purpose of borrowing, capital expenditure in non-farm business was of 
lesser importance than current expenditure on farm. In 151 villages cultivators did 
not report any borrowings for capital expenditure in non-farm business. In eighteen 
other villages the proportion of borrowings for capital expenditure in non-farm 
business was less than 10 per cent. In seven villages the proportion of borrowings 
for capital expenditure in non-farm business was 10 per cent or above. Some data on 
borrowings for capital expenditure in non-farm business in these seven villages 
arc given below. 


i BORROWINGS FOR CAPITAL FXPLNDITURI: IN NON¬ 
FARM IUJSJNFSS 


District 

Village 

i 

; Proportion 
of borrowing 
families 

(Per cent) 

Average amount 
borrowed per 
borrowing 
family 

(Rs) 

Borrowings 
for the pur¬ 
pose as 
percentage 
of total 
borrowings 

Nadia 

Aistala 

. 

...1 o.o \ 

450 

11.4 


Hatisala 

o.o 

i J,000 

34.0 


Taksali 

...: 0.0 

309 

13.1, 

East Khandesh ... 

I Ncri 

.... 0.0 

3,000 

(i 1.3 

West Godavari ... 

Azzaram 

...I J3.3 

2,569 

73.0 


Chataparru 

G.7 

2,336 

1S.0 

Dharwar 

Sudi 

...1 1.7 

9,000 

40.2 


These data show that except in Azzaram village of West Godavari, the propor¬ 
tion of families reporting borrowings for capital expenditure in non-farm business 
was less than 7 percent. In Azzaram village, where the metal-ware industry is well 
developed, about 13 per cent of the families borrowed for capital expenditure in 
non-farm business. The amount borrowed for capital expenditure in non-farm 
business per reporting family was substantial in five of the villages. 


Family expenditure 

The distribution of villages according to the proportion of borrowings for family 
expenditure may be seen from Tabic 4.15. The data clearly reveal the importance 
of family expenditure as a purpose of borrowing among cultivators. The pattern of 
distribution of villages according to the proportion of borrowings for family expendi- 
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turc was markedly different in Nadia, Gaya, Etawah, F croze pur, Bikaner an 
Mandsaur on the one hand and the remaining districts , viz., Broach, East Khandcsh , 
West Godavari, Dharwar and Coimbatore, on the other. In every district of the 
former group family expenditure was the major purpose of borrowing in the 
majority of the villages. In the majority of the villages belonging to each district of 
the latter group, family expenditure accounted for less than half the total borrow¬ 
ings. Among the districts of the latter group, the position of East Khandesh is note¬ 
worthy; in two villages of the district there was no borrowing for family expenditure 
and in ten other villages, borrowings for the purpose formed less than 20 per 
cent of the total borrowings. 


TABLE 4.15- DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION OF 
BORROWINGS FOR FAMILY EXPENDITURE: CULTIVATORS 


District 


BORROWINGS FOR FAMILY KXPKNDITUKF AS 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS 


Nil 

j Below 
j 20 per 
j cent 

20 to 30 
per 
cent 

30 to 30 
per 
cent 

: 30 to 70 
per 
j cent 

j 

70 per 

1 cent and 
! abirvc 

1 

! 2 

3 

4 

; 5 

! 6 

Nadia . 



1 

i 

! 

7 

i 

7 

Gaya . 

— 


2 

l 

i 4 

'> 

Etawah . 

— 

_ 

— 

5 

1 0 

! 2 

Ferozepur . 


i 

— 

4 

7 

! 4 

Bikaner . 

* 1 

— 

I 

4 

4 

i 6 

Mandsaur . 



2 

3 

X 

3 

Broach . 

— i 

3 

2 

! 6 

3 

2 

East Khandcsh . 

2 

i 10 

— 

3 

; — 

J 

West Godavari . 

I 

4 

2 

6 

! 3 

.... 

Dharwar . 

_ 1 

J 

2 

6 

j 4 

3 

Coimbatore . 

i 

2 

1 

7 ! 

! 4 

2 

Total 

4 ; 

21 

13 

i 

46 

l 

53 

i 

39 

1 


It is of significance to note that the division of districts into two groups on the 
basis of the relative importance of family expenditure as a purpose of borrowing closely 
follows the division of the districts based on the characteristics of the economy. The 
districts which reported a generally low proportion of borrowings for family expendi¬ 
ture were districts in which the economy was relatively developed and monetized. 
On the other hand, most of the districts where the proportion of borrowings for family 
expenditure was generally high were districts characterized by subsistence type 
economies. Ferozepur was, perhaps, the only district where, despite generally good 
economic conditions, the proportion of borrowings for family expenditure was high. 
As will be seen in Chapter 6, family expenditure in this district was specially high 
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and the expenditure on the items barring durable consumer goods had to be financed 
substantially through borrowings. In three of the districts where the proportion of 
borrowings for family expenditure was high, viz., Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, the 
seasons were adverse during the year covered by the investigation as well as in the 
immediately preceding year and the high proportion of borrowings for family 
expenditure might reflect, to some extent, the impact of these unfavourable conditions 
on the economy. At the same time, it is to be noted that in the villages belonging to 
Broach, which had a scries of unfavourable seasons during the five years preceding the 
enquiry, the proportion of borrowings for family expenditure was generally not as 
high as in the villages belonging to Nadia, Gaya and Etawah. 


Other expenditure and more than one purpose 

As a purpose of borrowing, other expenditure was generally not important. 
Borrowings for other expenditure were reported in 54 villages. In 26 out of 
these 54 villages the proportion of borrowings for other expenditure was less 
than 5 per cent and in twelve other villages it varied from 5 per cent to 10 per cent. 
Of the sixteen villages in which the proportion of borrowings for the purpose was 
10 per cent or above, only in one village it was more than 20 per cent. Tn four villages 
each from Bikaner and West Godavari the proportion of borrowings for other 
expenditure was 10 per cent or above. 

Borrowings for more than one purpose were reported in thirteen villages 
comprising eight villages from West Godavari, two villages each from Mandsaur 
and Dharwar and one village from Broach. The proportion of borrowings for more 
than one purpose was less than 10 per cent in the four villages from Mandsaur 
and Dharwar and in three villages from West Godavari. In three other villages, all 
from West Godavari, the proportion varied from 10 per cent to 20 per cent, while 
in the remaining three villages (two from West Godavari and one from Broach) it 
was more than 20 per cent. 


Relative importance of various purposes: district data 

The district data on the relative importance of the various purposes of borrowings 
are set out in Table 4.16. No detailed comments on the data are called for as the 
discussion on the village data has fully brought out the inter-district variations in 
the relative importance of the various purposes. In Ferozepur the district data show 
a greater importance for current expenditure on farm than was revealed by the 
village data. The high proportion of borrowings for the purpose, reported in Daulat- 
Pur village, where the average amount borrowed per family was the highest among 
all villages, appeared to have substantially influenced the district data. 

4.8.3 Purpose of borrowing among the four classes of cultivators 

The data relating to purpose of borrowing among the four classes of cultivators 
are discussed in this sub-section. The discussion is based on the district data. 
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TABLE 4.16— BORROWINGS FOR EACH PURPOSE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
BORROWINGS AMONG CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 



; Capital 

j Current 

i Capital ! 

Family 

OTI1KR EXPENDITURE 

More 

than 

one 


: expendi- 
! ture on 

I expend i- 
■ ture on 

expend i- 1 
j ture in 

expendi¬ 

ture 



District 

i farm 

j farm 

i 

! non-farm 
j business 


j Repay- ; 

1 ment of j 

Other 

purpose 



i 


. debts | 




Nadia ...| 

/■;.?> 

12.2 

4.8 

67.2 




Gaya .... 

27.7 

8.2 

0.3 

62.7 

1.0 

0.1 


Etawah 

38.0 

3.7 

0.2 

66.7 

1.2 

0 . 3 


Ferozepur 

26.2 

18.0 

— 

63.2 

2.4 

0.1 


Bikaner ...j 

36 . / 

1.6 


67.6 

2.6 ; 

3.0 


Mandsaur ...j 

36.3 

3.6 

0.2 

66.8 

1.7 

2.1 

1.4 

Broach 

16.6 

! 40.6 ! 

0.6 

Ji- v 

o.i ; 

0.1 

3. 1 

East Khandcsh...' 

16.6 

61.0 

4.2 

It.4 

! 



West Godavari... 

33.6 ; 

12.7 

14.2 

27.8 

4.8 j 

0.2 

6. 7 

Dharwar 

26. S’ 

20.2 

6.1 

44.6 

0.7 

0.6 

/. / 

Coimbatore ... 

46.0 

3.6 f 

0.4 

46.7 

0.7 

2.7 



Capital expenditure an farm 

Table 4.17 gives the data on proportion of borrowings for capital expenditure 
on farm among each of the four classes of cultivators in each district. These data 
show that in Bikaner, Mandsaur, Broach and Coimbatore, the proportion of borrow¬ 
ings for capital expenditure on farm was at the highest level among big cultivators. 
In all these districts barring Bikaner, the proportion declined with the decline in the 
size of cultivated holdings. In Bikaner, small cultivators reported a higher proportion 
of borrowings for the purpose than large and medium cultivators. In Etawah the 
proportion was higher among medium cultivators than among other classes of 
cultivators, while in the remaining districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya, Ferozepur, East 


TABLE 4.17—BORROWINGS FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON FARM AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL BORROWINGS AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 


j Pig Large Medium i Small 

District i cultivators cultivators cultivators j cultivators 

, _ ! I 



1 

2 

3 

4 

Nadia 

... 

11.1 

18.7 

J 6.2 

10.6 

Gaya 


17.6 

i 30.6 

26.0 

26.0 

Etawah 


24.7 

; 3o.o 

63.2 

33.4 

Ferozepur 


30.0 

i 31.3 

28.6 

8.7 

Bikaner 


64.2 

i 30.6 

27.6 

42.6 

Mandsaur 


63.3 

\ 30.8 

36.8 

26.5 

Broach 

... 

30.7 

\ 23.6 

10.4 

6.0 

East Khandcsh ... 

! 

17.2 

18.0 

16.3 

11.1 

West Godavari... 


30.8 

i 34.8 

31.7 

21.0 

Dharwar 


24.6 

! 30.4 

22.7 

23.4 

Coimbatore 

...! 

68.3 

r 63.0 i 

42.4 1 

24.5 
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Khandesh, West Godavari and Dharwar, large cultivators reported the highest 
proportion of borrowings for capital expenditure on farm. In Nadia and East 
Khandesh the proportion of borrowings for the purpose was low among every 
class of cultivators. 


Current expenditure on farm 

The data relating to proportion of borrowings for current expenditure on farm are 
set out in Table 4.18. In both Broach and East Khandesh, where current expenditure 
on farm was the most important purpose of borrowing among cultivators, the 
relative importance of the purpose declined from large cultivators to small cultivators. 
In East Khandesh the difference in relative importance of the purpose between 
small cultivators and other classes of cultivators was particularly marked. In 
Nadia, West Godavari and Dharwar also, current expenditure on farm assumed 
some importance as a purpose of borrowing. In Nadia and Dharwar the relative 
importance of the purpose generally declined with the decline in the size of cultivated 
holdings, while in West Godavari a contrary trend was noted. 

TABLE 4.18- BORROWINGS FOR CURRENT EXPENDITURE ON FARM AS 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS AMONG EACH OF THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 


District 


Big Large Medium Small 

cultivators cultivators cultivators cultivators 



1 

2 

i 

3 

4 

Nadia 

! 

...j 21. 9 

17.0 


S.2 

9.1 

Gaya 

10.2 

11.7 

j 

7.0 

0.8 

Etawah 

...! i.s 

4.9 

j 

4.0 

0.3 

Ferozepur 

...j 10.4 

22.7 

I 

10.9 

16.9 

Bikaner 

.... 2.0 | 

1.4 

i 

2.1 

1.2 

Mandsaur 

...j 3.2 

1 0.0 

j 

1.2 ; 

| 0.8 

Broach 

...I 41.0 

40. t 

i 

30.0 

30.6 

East Khandesh ... 

# J 71.9 

| 68.8 


07.0 

37.8 

West Godavari ... 

s.o 

\ 12.0 

j 

12.4 

16.4 

Dharwar 

...'■ 23.3 

21.0 

) 

21.0 j 

12.9 

Coimbatore 

3.1 

2.4 

i 

i 

4.2 

0.7 


Capital expenditure in non-farm business 

It was seen earlier that the proportion, of borrowings for capital expenditure in 
non-farm business among cultivators exceeded one per cent only in Nadia, East 
Khandesh, West Godavari and Dharwar. Borrowings for the purpose were reported 
mostly from one or two villages in each of these districts. The data relating to the 
proportion of borrowings for capital expenditure in non-farm business among each 
of the four classes of cultivators, presented in Table 4.19, show that in Nadia and 
East Khandesh the purpose was important only among small cultivators and in 
West Godavari and Dharwar, only among big and large cultivators. 
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TABLE 4.19—BORROWINGS FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN NON-FARM BUSINESS 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 



Big 

Large 

j Medium 

Small 

District 

cultivators 

cultivators 

j cultivators 

1 

cultivators 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Nadia . 



3.5 

r 

14.7 

Gaya . 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.1 

Etawah . 

_ 

— 

_ 

1.0 

Ferozepur . 


— j 

0.1 \ 

\ 

Bikaner . 

. 1 

— 1 

1 


Mandsaur . 

0.7 j 

0.2 1 

0.2 

— 

Broach . i 

— 1 

O.i 

0 6 ! 

0.3 

East Khandesh.1 

0.6 

0.4 1 

— j 

33.0 

West Godavari.j 

23.4 

1 13.7 ! 

o.i ! 

2.6 

Dharwar . 

23.5 

11.7 j 

1 

0.4 

Coimbatore .1 

- 1 

_ i 

1 

- 1 

« 

2.6 


Family expenditure 


The data presented in Table 4.16 show that family expenditure was an important 
purpose of borrowing among cultivators in almost all the districts. Table 4.20 indi¬ 
cates the variations in the relative importance of this purpose among the four 
classes of cultivators. 

TABLE 4.20—BORROWINGS FOR FAMILY EXPENDITURE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
BORROWINGS AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES 
OF CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

i Large 

j cultivators 

j Medium 

j cultivators 

1 Small 

{ cultivators 

1 

! 

! 2 

j 3 

| 4 

Nadia . 

67.0 

63.6 

72.0 

65.6 

Gaya . 

66.3 

57.8 

64.1 

72.3 

Etawah . 

71.2 

62.7 

30.0 

65.3 

Ferozepur . 

47.6 

44.1 

58.5 

68.7 

Bikaner . 

30.0 

52.2 

68.4 

47.1 

Mandsaur . 

41.8 

47.5 

61.4 

1 64.0 

Broach .J 

21.2 

27.1 

48.0 

60.3 

East Khandesh. j 

10.3 

12.8 

17.2 

17.2 

West Godavari.j 

16.3 

20.6 

40.6 

48.1 

Dharwar .1 

24.2 

34.2 

53.0 

63.3 

Coimbatore .j 

j 

37.1 

42.7 

47.4 

60.8 


In seven districts, viz., Ferozepur, Mandsaur, Broach, East Khandcsh, West 
Godavari, Dharwar and Coimbatore, there was a general trend of an increase in 
the proportion of borrowings for family expenditure with the decline in the size of 
cultivated holdings. In East Khandesh family expenditure was of minor importance 
as a purpoiiSborrowing among every class of cultivators. The difference in the 
relative importance of the purpose between big and large cultivators on the one hand 
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and medium and small cultivators on the other, was marked in most other districts. 
As between medium and small cultivators, the proportion of borrowings for the 
purpose was substantially higher among the latter group than among the former 
in Ferozepur, Broach, Dharwar and Coimbatore. In four districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya, 
Etawah and Bikaner, the variations in the proportion of borrowings for family 
expenditure did not show any consistent pattern. The generally high importance of 
family expenditme as a purpose of borrowing was, however, a notable feature of the 
data for every class of cultivators in these districts. 

Other expenditure and more than one purpose 

The data relating to the proportion of borrowings for other expenditure and 
more than one purpose arc given in Table 4.21. The data show that except among 
big cultivators of Bikaner and big and large cultivators of West Godavari, the propor¬ 
tion of borrowings for other expenditure and more than one purpose was less than 
10 per cent. 

TABLE 4.21 BORROWINGS FOR OTHER EXPENDITURE AND MORE THAN ONE 
PURPOSE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS AMONG EACH OF THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Nadia . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Gaya . : 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

Etawah . 

2.3 

1.0 

2.7 

— 

Ferozepur . 

2.1 

1.0 

1.6 

o . 6 

Bikaner . 

n.2 

6.0 

1.0 

0.1 

Mandsaur . 

0.0 

o.6 

1.3 

6.6 

Broach . 

3.2 

2.6 

1.0 

2.7 

East Khandesh. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

West Godavari. 

21.0 

13.3 

6.2 

6.1 

Dharwar . 

4.1 

2.7 

2.7 

— 

Coimbatore . 

1.6 

0.0 

6.1 

6.1 


4.9 INTEREST CHARGED ON BORROWINGS 

A classification of the borrowings of cultivators according to rate of interest is 
presented in Table 4.22. In four districts, viz., Nadia, Ferozepur, East Khandesh 
and Dharwar, borrowings free of interest were important and they accounted for 
between 20 per cent and 45 per cent of the total borrowings. In Etawah and Broach 
borrowings free of interest formed 16 per cent and 13 per cent respectively of the total 
borrowings, while in the remaining districts borrowings free of interest were negligible 
in relation to the total borrowings. 
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The pattern of distribution of borrowings carrying interest showed substantial 
inter-district variations. In Nadia the bulk of such borrow ings earned interest at rates 
exceeding 25 per cent per annum. Rates of interest exceeding 50 per cent per Annum 
were also reported for a fairly large proportion of the borrowings m tie us 
In Gaya and Etawah also the general level of interest rates appeared to be ig , 
though not as high as in Nadia. Among the other districts, in Mandsaur the rate of 
interest varied from 12% per cent to 18 per cent per annum for nearly two-filths of the 
total borrowings and from 18 per cent to 25 per cent per annum for about one-fourth 
of the total borrowings, while in Ferozepur about one-third of the total borrowings 
carried interest at rates between I2ipe r cent and 18 per cent per annum. In all other 
districts the rate of interest generally did not exceed 12% per cent per annum. In some 
of these districts, for example. Broach, West Godavari and Coimbatore, a fairly large 
proportion of the borrowings carried interest at low rates, not exceeding 6i per cent 
per annum. 

TABLE 4.22-BORROWINGS OF CULTIVATORS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RATE 
OF INTEREST: DISTRICT DATA 


BORROWINGS AT SPECIFIED RATE AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL BORROWINGS 


District 

Nil 

5 per 
cent 

or 

less 

5 to 

n 

per 

cent 

6^ to 

H 

per 

cent 

91 to 

m 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

18 to 
26 
per 
cent 

j 

25 to i Above 
50 j 50 
per I per 
cent j cent 

Rate 
of inte¬ 
rest not 
speci¬ 
fied 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia . 

29.2 

4.9 

8.7 

0.4 

1.7 


2.8 

18.1 

27.8 

6.4 

Gaya . 

7.0 


4.6 

0.1 

1.3 

7.7 

48.6 

9.6 

0.7 

20.4 

Etawah . 

16.3 

0.2 

1.6 

11.0 

3.9 | 

2.6 

54.2 

10.2 

— 

— 

Ferozepur . 

36.6 

0.3 

0.6 

6.2 

14.0 

36.2 

6.3 

0.3 

0.1 

1.5 

Bikaner . 

1.7 

— 

0.6 

0.3 

90.4 

6.3 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

Mandsaur . 

3.1 

0.9 

1.0 

16.0 

; 19.8 

36.8 

23.2 

0.5 

— 

— 

Broach . 

12.7 

6.6 

36.8 

6.6 

1 24.7 

0.8 

13.2 

1.5 

— 

0.1 

East Khandesh . 

20.6 

0.3 

1.2 

60.6 

i 8.9 

7.3 

2.7 

— 

0.3 

8.0 

West Godavari. 

0.6 

0.7 

26.8 

11.0 

j 63.0 

4.9 

2.8 

0.3 

— 

— 

Dharwar . 

42.8 

— 

2.6 

21.8 

14.3 

6.1 

10.1 

2.2 

— 

— 

Coimbatore . 

2.8 

0.6 

23.7 

12.4 

j 69.2 

0.6 

0.7 


— 

— 


The data on borrowings among the four classes of cultivators, classified according 
to rate of interest, are presented in Table 4.23. The inter-district variations in the 
general level of interest rates, shown by the data for all classes of cultivators together, 
were found in the case of every class of cultivators. In Bikaner and Coimbatore the 
pattern of borrowings according to rate of interest did not show any marked varia¬ 
tion among the four classes of cultivators, while in Ferozepur, barring medium cul¬ 
tivators for whom interest-free loans were proportionately more important than for 
other classes, the pattern was largely similar among the different classes of cultivators. 
In Gaya, Broach and Dharwar the proportion of borrowings at high rates of interest, 
exceeding 18 per cent per annum, was higher among medium and small cultivators 
than among other classes. The feature was evident also in East Khandesh and West 
Godavari, though less marked than in the former group of districts. In Etawah the 
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TABLE 4.23—BORROWINGS AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS CLASSI¬ 
FIED ACCORDING TO RATE OF INTEREST: DISTRICT DATA 


| BORROWINGS AT SPECIFIED RATE AS PERCENTAGE 

j OF TOTAL BORROWINGS 


District 

! 

; Nil 

i 

i 

i 

1 r, 

1 per 
! cent 
: or less 

.5 to 

6i 

per 

cent 

6i to 

per 

cent 

91 to 

m 

per 

cent 

V 

per 

cent 

\ 

18 to 
25 
per 
cent 

Above 

25 

per 

cent 

of inte¬ 
rest 
nor 
speci¬ 
fied 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 




BIG CULTIVATORS 





Nadia 

1 19.7 

! 4.2 

7.9 

l _ 

11.8 

_ 

4.1 

50.2 

2.2 

Gaya 

\ 12.& 

— 

6.7 

| 0.3 

— 

8.2 

51.8 

3.8 

16.7 

Etawah 

12.4 

— 

1.4 

9.2 

7.9 

7.5 

54.2 

7.4 

— 

Ferozepur 

27.0 

0.2 

0.4 

4.5 

5.0 

61.2 

1.6 

— 

— 

Bikaner 

2.3 

— 

3.4 

— 

94.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mandsaur 

1.0 

5.2 

1.2 

10.3 

31.8 

34.8 

15.7 

— 

— 

Broach 

8.3 

14.4 

47.6 

7.2 

16.8 

0.3 

4.6 

0.9 

— 

East Khandesh 

20.4 

— 

3.3 

56.3 

7.9 

8.8 

0.5 

0.2 

2.7 

West Godavari 

0.4 

1.6 

28.3 

16.6 

51.8 

1.3 

— 

— 

— 

Dharwar 

52.7 

— 

3.3 

30.2 

10.6 

1.3 

1.9 

— 

— 

Coimbatore 


— 

11.5 

18.5 

68.6 

— 

1.3 

— 

— 




LARGE CULTIVATORS 





Nadia 

29.3 

1.6 

11.9 

_ 

4.4 

— 

2.4 

36.4 

13.9 

Gaya 

9.9 

— 

9.2 

0.1 

1.6 

3.6 

42.8 

6.2 

26.6 

Etawah 

21.1 

— 

0.5 

7.3 

5.1 

4.8 

49.8 

11.5 

— 

Ferozepur 

32.8 

0.2 

0.5 

5.3 

15.0 

42.1 

3.7 

— 

0.4 

Bikaner 

1.6 

— 

1.8 

1.0 

93.7 

1.6 

0.4 

— 

— 

Mandsaur 

1.5 

1.9 

2.3 

10.5 

24.4 

38.7 

20.3 

0.3 

— 

Broach 

8.8 

10.8 

42.5 

5.6 

20.5 

1.2 

10.0 

0.6 

— 

East Khandesh 

18.6 

— 

1.9 

54.7 

11.5 

8.2 

0.7 

0.1 

4.2 

West Godavari 

0.2 


26.6 

11.5 

56.3 

3.5 

0.8 

0.1 

— 

Dharwar ...I 

47.7 

0.9 j 

2.7 

28.9 

12.6 

1 25 

5.4 


1 01 

Coimbatore ...! 

— 


22.9 

15.0 

60.3 

\ 0.7 

\ 1-0 

— | 

— 




MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 





Nadia 

24.0 

— i 

6.2 

1.2 

— 

— 

3.4 

62.8 

2.4 

Gaya 

5.8 

—- 

1.6 

— 

1.6 

14.5 

56.5 

10.1 

10.0 

Etawah 

13.3 

— 

2.8 

17.0 

5.0 

1.2 

54.2 

6.4 

— 

Ferozepur 

48.4 

0.5 

0.5 

6.4 

11.4 

17.7 

12.4 

1.0 

1.6 

Bikaner 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

88.0 

9.8 

— 

— 

— 

Mandsaur 

1.5 

— 

— 

8.3 

14.3 

42.8 

32.9 

0.1 

— 

Broach 

12.8 

0.3 

34.4 

6.8 

29.5 

0.3 

13.8 

1.8 

0.2 

East Khandesh 

31.8 

— 

— 

52.5 

4.1 

3.6 

3.7 

— 

4,3 

West Godavari 

1.0 

— 

24.2 

9.7 

43.4 

11.8 

9.0 

0.8 

— 

Dharwar 

37.9 

— 

2.4 

17.6 

16.9 

8.4 

15.2 

1.6 

— 

Coimbatore 

4.5 

1.2 

24.0 

11.0 

58.4 

0.5 

0.4 

— 

— 




SMALL CULTIVATORS 





Nadia 

36.7 

17.9 

6.9 

— 

— 

— 

1 2.7 

35.8 


Gaya 

2.7 ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

43,9 

21.3 

30.3 

Etawah 

10.9 

0.9 

1.6 

9.7 

— 

— 

63.2 

13.6 

— 

Ferozepur 

27.4 

0.3 

0.4 

2.9 

15.5 

45.5 

3.3 

0.4 

4.3 

Bikaner 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

89.9 

6.6 

2.4 \ 

— ! 

— 

Mandsaur 

8.0 

— 

— 

31.9 

16.9 

25.7 

16.1 j 

1.3 

— 

Broach 

28.3 

— 

12.6 

1.2 

28.2 

0.7 

24.9 

4.1 

— 

East Khandesh 

9.0 

2.3 

— 

23.6 

4.5 

10.2 

11.8 

1.7 

36.8 

West Godavari 

2.9 

— 

37.1 

8.4 

42.5 

— 

7.6 

1.4 | 

— 

Dharwar 

36.2 

— 

2.8 

4.6 

14.0 

14.1 

15.1 

13.2 ! 

— 

Coimbatore 

9.9 

1.0 ! 

26.5 

5.9 

56.7 

— ( 

— 

— 

— 
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proportion of borrowings carrying interest at rates exceeding 18 per cent per annum 
was appreciably higher among small cultivators than among other classes of cultivatoi s. 
On the other hand, in Nadia and Mandsaur, the burden of interest did not appear 
heavier on small cultivators than on big and large cultivators; in both the districts, 
however, medium cultivators reported the highest proportion of borrowings at rales 
exceeding 18 per cent per annum. The exceptional feature noticed in respect of sma 1 
cultivators in Nadia was connected with the greater proportionate importance of 
Government and relatives as credit agencies for small cultivators than for olhei 
classes of cultivators. 

The most important feature revealed by the data presented in this section is, 
perhaps, the marked inter-district variations in the general level of interest rates. 
In this connexion, it is important to note two points. In the first instance, the high 
level of interest rates noted in the districts of Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Mandsaur 
did not appear related to any large demand for credit; the volume of borrowings 
in these districts was low, in any case very much lower than in the group of districts 
where the rates of interest were generally low. The second point to note is that the 
districts in which the prevalent rates of interest were low are areas with fairly well- 
developed and monetized economies, while the districts in which the ruling rates of 
interest were high are areas characterized by low monetized subsistence type 
economics, or areas like Mandsaur. where though agriculture is fairly commerciali¬ 
zed, the economy is not particularly developed. The data also show that even in the 
districts with fairly well-developed and monetized economies, cultivators had to 
obtain a large proportion of their borrowings at rates which were significantly higher 
than those usually charged by institutional credit agencies. Barring exceptional 
situations, the incidence of the burden of interest was heavier on medium and small 
cultivators, especially the latter group, than on big and large cultivators. 

4.10 SECURITY GIVEN FOR BORROWINGS 
Table 4.24 presents the data on borrowings of cultivators, classified according 
to security. About 60 per cent or more of the total borrowings of cultivators were 
contracted against personal security in all the districts except East Khandesh. In 
East Khandesh immovable property secured half the total borrowings, while about 
45 per cent of the total borrowings were against personal security. Immovable 
property was next in importance to personal security in six districts; in four of these 
districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya. West Godavari and Coimbatore, the proportion of 
borrowings against immovable property was between 10 per cent and 20 per cent, 
while in the remaining two districts, viz., Broach and Dharwar, immovable property 
secured about 37 per cent and 23 per cent respectively of the total borrowings. In 
Broach, East Khandesh, West Godavari, Dharwar and Coimbatore, simple mortgage 
was the only type of mortgage of immovable property reported by cultivators. 
Usufructuary mortgage of immovable property was reported in Nadia and Gaya. 
In Gaya this was the usual type of mortgage, while in Nadia simple mortgage was 
more popular than usufructuary mortgage. The proportion of borrowings secured 
by immovable property was less than 2 per cent in Etawah, Ferozepur and Mandsaur, 
while in Bikaner there was no borrowing against the security of immovable property. 
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TABLE 4.24 BORROWINGS OF CULTIVATORS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
SECURITY: DISTRICT DATA 


BORROWINGS AGAINST THE SPECIFIED SECURITY AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
BORROWINGS 


IMMOVABLE PROPERTY 


District 

Personal 

security 

Guarantee: Bullion 
by third ; and 
party j ornaments 

; 

Total 

| Simple 
j mortgage 

j Usufruc- 
tuary 
■ mortgage 

1 

Other 

securities 


i 

2 

3 ; 

4 

j 5 

6 

7 

Nadia 

72.2 

0.8 

i j 

0.0 j 

10.1 

; 

JH.S 

6.2 

1.7 

Gaya 

05 , o 

8.0 

8.5 | 

10.0 

1.3 

15.6 

— 

Etawah 

84.6 

10. / 

2.1 ! 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

Fcrozcpur 

VI.7 i 

r,.o 

1.1 ! 

1.5 

1 _ 

1.5 

— 

Bikaner 

77.r, ' 

— 

°.i ; 

— 

i ™*~ 

— 

22.4 

Mandsaur 

00.1 1 

8.1 

0.0 1 

0.0 

0.0 

— 

— 

Broach 

r,v. s ; 

0.0 

2.7 i 

06.0 

i oo.v 

— 

— 

East Khandesh... 

4 :,.4 

..... 

4.5 ! 

50.0 

50.0 i 

— 

0.1 

West Godavari... 

70.2 

0.6 

2 2 1 

14.0 

14.6 

— 

0.4 

Dharwar ...! 

70.2 \ 

0.7 

2.8 j 

22.8 | 

22.8 

— 

0.5 

Coimbatore ...j 

i 

S'J.O J 

_ 

1 

0.5 ! 

I 

10.5 \ 

\ 10.5 J 

i 

—— 

— 


The amount of borrowings secured by mortgage of immovable properly was 
fairly large, averaging about Rs 50 or more per cultivating family, in Broach, East 
Khandesh, West Godavari and Dharwar. In all these districts, more than 80 per 
cent of the total borrowings secured by mortgage of immovable property were 
obtained from co-operatives. In Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, the reported 
‘mortgage* for loans from co-operatives represented the first charge on immovable 
property, created in favour of the co-operatives in terms of Section 24AA of the 
Bombay Co-operative Societies Act 1 . In West Godavari, on the other hand, immov¬ 
able property was, in fact, mortgaged to co-operatives; in this district as well 
as in Coimbatore district of Madras State, co-operatives demanded mortgage of 
immovable property for loans of size exceeding a stipulated amount. 2 

About 13 per cent of the borrowings in Etawah were secured by guarantee of 
third party. In all other districts the proportion of borrowings thus secured was less 
than 10 per cent of the total borrowings. Bullion and ornaments secured less than 
5 per cent of the total borrowings in nine districts and between 5 per cent and 10 
per cent of the total borrowings in the remaining two districts. Other types of securi¬ 
ties were not generally reported in any of the districts barring Bikaner, where 
movable property was reported as the security in respect of about 22 per cent of 
the total borrowings. 

*The Bombay Co-operative Societies Act wa9 in force in Dharwar during the entire period 
covered by the enquiry, though the district was transferred to Mysore State on I November 1956. 

*Sec also Section 14.2 and Sub-section 16.2.4. 
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Tabic 4.25 gives the data on the proportion of borrowings against personal 
security and the security of immovable property among the four classes of cultiva¬ 
tors. In Mandsaur, Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, the proportion of borrow¬ 
ings against personal security increased with the decline in the size of cultivated 
holdings, while in Coimbatore there was a decline in the proportion with the decline 
in the size of cultivated holdings. In the remaining districts, the variation in the 
proportion of borrowings against personal security did not show any uniform pattern. 
In three of these districts, viz.. Eta wall, Ferozepur and West Godavari, the proportion 
varied within narrow limits among the four classes of cultivators. 

In Broach and Dharwar, the proportion of borrowings secured by mortgage 
of immovable property declined markedly from big cultivators to small cultivators, 
while in East Khandesh, the proportion was .substantially lower among small 
cultivators than among other classes of cultivators. In all these districts, the 
variation in the proportion among the four classes closely followed the variation 
in the relative importance of co-operatives as a credit agency. 


TABLE 1.25- BORROWINGS AGAINST PERSONAL SK I RHV AM) SECTRITYOF 
IMMOVABLE PROPERTY AMONG EACH OF THE FOLK 
C LASSES OF ( l-'LTIYATOKS: DISTRIC T DATA 


ilol*KoWINCS AC.AINST PI RSONAL liUltKOW INCiS ACiAIKST 1MVK>VAIUT 
MCII-’IIY AS Pl.Kf'I.NTAtil: Ol PKOPt R ! Y AS PlKfTNIACI Ol 

TOTAl. POL MOWINGS TOIAI. PO,i ROWINGS 


District 


Nadia 

Gaya 

Etawah 

Ferozepur 

Bikaner 

Mandsaur 

Broach 

Last Khandesh 
West Godavari 
Dharwar 
Coimbatore 


• Big 
j clilti- 
, vat ore 


I 


... I 03.7 
00.0 
...: S3.4 
...! 01.1 
...! 02 . 3 

s2.o 
...I 40.0 
... 30.4 

...: 70.0 

...i 07.0 
...! 01 A) 


Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium. 

; culti¬ 
vators 

i 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Lar.ftc 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium; Small 
, culti- culli- 

: valors j valors 

: i 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 03 . S 

: SO. 4 

04.3 

no ; 

27.0 

10.0 

17.8 

1 32.0 

' 70.1 

00. a 

23.4 j 

21.3 

10.2 

13.0 

; SO. 0 


ss.o 

0.1 

_ 

0.4 


: 04.1 

ss. 3 : 

00.0 I 

— ! 

0.1 

1.7 

4.3 

: 74.4 

S7.4 ■ 

00.0 1 

_ ; 

_ 

__ 


S 7. 3 

: oi.7 

03.2 . 

3.0 ; 

2.0 

_ 


! 40.1 

03. 3 

S8.3 : 

33.3 

40,0 j 

2S.3 

11 3 

\ 40.0 

40 At : 

70.0 i 

31.0 : 

33.2 J 

34.2 

24.0 

: 73.3 

74. S 

03.7 ! 

11.0 ' 

11.7 

12 . S 

10.0 

00. 4 

\ 7S.fi ; 

SO. 2 : 

32.7 ■ 

2S.1 

1 10.3 

10.7 

; oo.J 

j ; 

i ss - 4 ; 

1 

sg.s : 

i 

i 

j 

■yj ; 

i 

0.0 

11.0 

13.2 


4.11 SEASONALITY IN BORROWINGS 

Information regarding the period or periods during which cultivators have to 
resort to large-scale borrowing activity, whether for production or consumption 
purposes, would be of considerable significance in the analysis of the operation of 
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the economy. Therefore, while collecting the data on borrowings, in respect of each 
loan, among other things, the month during which it was borrowed was enquired 
into. The borrowings during the year were classified according to the month 
of borrowing and these data are used in this section to examine the seasonality, 
in the borrowings of cultivators. 

Before proceeding to the discussion, a limitation in the data needs to be men¬ 
tioned. It arises from the fact that in all eases the respondents might not have been 
able to recall from memory accurately the month of borrowing of loans taken in 
the distant past. This detracts to some extent from the value of the data for loans 
borrowed in the earlier part, of the year. Minor differences from month to month 
in the size of borrowings may be indicative of nothing more than an aberration in 
the data, but when the differences arc pronounced or they arc persistent over a 
length of lime, they could be taken to indicate seasonal variations in the pattern of 
borrowings. 

Table 4.26 presents the classification of borrowings according to the monthof 
borrowing. Marked concentration of borrowings in a particular period or periods 
of the year was a characteristic feature of the distribution of borrowings in the 
different districts. In East Khandesh, Broach, Gaya and Dharwur, there was only 
one period of relatively heavy borrowing activity. In East Khandesh this period 
extended from January to March, which synchronized with the period of ploughing 
and other operations connected with the preparation of fields for the kharif crops; 
about 70 per cent of the total borrowings in the district were contracted during this 
period. In Broach, about 26 per cent of the total borrowings were obtained in instal¬ 
ments spread over more than one month. Almost three-fourths of the remaining 
borrowings in the district were taken during the period May to August, which 
coincided with the period of sowing and growth of kharif crops. As in the ease of 
Broach, in Gaya and Dharwar, where kharif is the most important crop season, there 
was marked concentration of borrowings during the period May to August. The 
season of relatively heavy borrowings appeared to extend up to September in 
Gaya and up to October in Dharwar. 

Among the remaining districts, in Ferozepur there was relatively heavy 
borrowing activity during August-September and again during November to 
February. The first of these was broadly the period during which inter- 
culturing of cotton and ploughing and other operations connected with the 
preparation of fields for rahi crops were undertaken. The second season of relatively 
heavy borrowings coincided with the period of sowing and growth of rahi crops 
and the harvest of cotton crop. In all other districts, kharif is an important crop 
season and its influence on the borrowing operations was reflected in the relatively 
heavy borrowings during the period May to August, but in everyone of these districts 
there was a second period of relatively heavy borrowings. In West Godavari this 
second period extended from January to March, which largely coincided with the 
period during which sowing and transplanting operations of the second rice crop 
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TABU 4 26 BORROWINGS DURING EACH MONTH AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
BORROWINGS AMONG CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


District 

! May 

V 

i June 

| July 

j_ 

1956 

...... 

; August 

5 

. 

Septem¬ 

ber 

i 

i Oclobi 


1 

2 

! 3 

4 

5 

1 6 

Nadia 

... r > 

1 

IS. 4 

S.S 

2.0 

5 . 3 

i . i 

Gaya 

.. : lit. J 

1 24.2 

jr>.s 

■ 11.0 

8.9 

• 1. •» 

Etawah 

.. too 

; u. a 

j 15 3 

4.7 

i 1 

2.7 

5.0 

Forrzepur 

4 

1 s.s 

i 

J ') 

: 10. 1 

8.5 

4 S 

Bikaner 

...1 21.9 

i 

1 0.9 

1 

4. it 

0 . 5 

4.5 

i 2 2 

Mandsaur 

...: 38 S 

i 

1 7.S 

0.4 

: 1.8 : 

i ■' 

1.0 

; 2.7 

Broach 

25.0 

it.7 

12.2 


4.2 

4 . 2 

East Khandcsh 

...' 2.4 

| ii.it 

4.4 

j /. 8 i 

4.4 

! 1.1 

West Godavari 

-i «./ 

j 14.0 

12.0 

j 4.5 : 

4.8 j 

5.4 

Dharwar 

...j 10.1 

; tr.n 

10. a 

12.0 

5 . 8 i 

0.7 

Coimbatore 

...i ss.o 

■' 48. 1 

1.5 

0.4 ; 

5.8 | 

1.0 


District 

Novem¬ 

ber 

1956 

1 Decem¬ 
ber 

January 

1957 

February | March 

1 

April 

7 

i 8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

Nadia . 

3.0 

! 8.7 

5.3 

8.0 

14.3 

8.0 

Gaya . 

• 4 

! 8.0 

— 

0.2 

3.7 

1.1 

Etawah . 

6.7 

! 4.2 

7.7 

10.5 

7.2 

8.1 

Ferozepur . 

! 12.4 

6.0 

12.4 

15.4 

3.0 

1 ** 

Bikaner . 

i 0.7 

\ 7.0 

4.1 

11 . V 

8.9 

16.7 

Mandsaur . 

j 4.3 

! in 

3.8 

8.6 

10.2 

13.4 

Broach . 

! 1.2 

' 0.3 

i 

0.7 

3.4 

3.4 

1.8 

East Khandesh . 

1.8 

J 1.3 

15.5 

36.8 

17.5 

2.8 

West Godavari . 

; 0.4 

j 4 * 

21.2 

5.1 

14.4 1 

! 6.3 

Dharwar . 

! 5.3 

i 

1.7 

3.6 

0 4 

4.8 

Coimbatore . 

2.8 

! 6.4 

16.3 

2.0 

2.8 

8.0 


Note: The month of borrowing was not specified in respect of 0.1 per cent of the borrowings in 
Gaya and 0.2 per cent of the borrowings in Broach. In the latter district, loans accoun¬ 
ting for 26.3 per cent of the borrowings were taken in instalments spread over more than 
one month ; about 60 per cent of the amount borrowed on such loans was obtained during 
May to September. 
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were undertaken. In Coimbatore, the second period of relatively heavy borrowings 
was of short duration, mostly confined to January and just preceded the harvest of 
one of the important food crops grown in the district, viz., late jowar. The relatively 
heavy borrowings during the period appeared largely related to the gap in resources 
required to finance family expenditure; family expenditure was the most important 
purpose for which borrowings were made during the period. 


In the other districts also, by and large, situations similar to that in Coimbatore 
appear to have prevailed. In these districts, however, the second season of relatively 
heavy borrowings was a continuous period of three months from February to April. 
In one of these districts, viz., Bikaner, rabi crops were of no importance and the 
commencement of heavy borrowing activity in February or so is, perhaps, a normal 
feature of the annual operations. Also, once started, the season may extend up to 
the time when receipts from the ensuing crop season or other sources commence 
accruing. May was the month of heaviest borrowings in the district and there was 
a sharp decline in the level of borrowings during June. Cultivators in the district 
were, perhaps, able to dispense with heavy borrowings even before the kharif harvests 
because of the receipts from sale of wool. In the remaining districts, viz., Nadia, 
Etawali and Mandsaur, rabi crops are important and relatively heavy borrowings 
through the harvest season of rabi crops is, perhaps, not a normal feature. In 
Nadia and Elawah there were adverse seasonal conditions during the year covered 
by the enquiry, while in Mandsaur it was reported that the wheat crop suffered 
damage during the year. These special circumstances appeared lo have influenced 
the borrowing operations in the districts during the year. 

The data show that there was close association between periods of heavy borrow¬ 
ing activity and busy periods of agricultural operations, not only in districts such 
as East Khandesh and Broach, where current farm expenditure was an important 
purpose of borrowing, but also in some districts where current farm expenditure 
was not particularly important as a purpose of borrowing. In the latter category of 
districts, capital expenditure on farm was an important purpose of borrowing, and 
borrowings for the purpose tended to be largely seasonal in character. In the districts 
in which the proportion of borrowings for family expenditure was very high, the 
borrowings were spread over a large part of the year covering six to seven months. 
Also, borrowing activity during the period of growth of crops was more marked 
in these districts than in others. 


The data on borrowings during different seasons of the year among the four 
classes of cultivators are presented in Table 4.27. The year was divided into 
three periods, viz., May to August, September to December and January to April 
for the purpose of the table. The first period broadly coincides with the season 
of sowing and growth of kharif crops and the second, with the harvest period 
of kharif crops. The third period broadly coincides with the second season 
of relatively heavy borrowings noticed in some districts. 
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TABLE 4.27- BORROWINGS DURING EACH PERIOD AS PERCENTAGE OK TOTAL 
BORROWINGS AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES 
OF CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


District 

j 

i 

i May 
to 

August 

! 

BIC. 

Cl ■ L.TI V ATORS 

: September j 
: to 

j December j 

January 

to 

April 

May 

to 

August 

LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 

! 

1 September i 
i to j 

; December j 

January 

to 

April 

| 1 

: ' J .' i 

i 2 

3 

4 

j 5 

6 

Nadia 

...I 40. A 

i i 

i 18.4 1 

4 0 . 7 

oo.2 

! ! 

i ?■>■* 

39.4 

Gaya 

.J 71.4 

i 17.0 * 

JO. 8 

00.2 

i 24.7 

7.0 

Eru'wah 

...: r>o.4 

! go 

27.4 ! 

14.0 

; 24.4 ; 

30.0 

Ferozcpur 

•>!) *• 

... -*'■*- 

i 41.4 \ 

20.4 ' 

30. 7 

1 4.1.1 

34.2 

Bikaner 

...| 40.4 

14.2 : 

41.2 ; 

20.0 

j u.o | 

40.4 

Mandsaur 

...j oi.o 

7 . i 

2*. 4 1 

40.8 

! O.o j 

30.0 

Broach 

07.'J 

7.0 

4.7 j 

04.0 

I 0-0 j 

3.0 

Fast Khandesh 

24.o 

i.o 

7-1.1 ' 

22. 7 

•t . / ! 

74 . J 

West Godavari 

...j 24 . i 

24. o 

ju.fi 1 

44 . 7 

i jo.s ■ 

47.4 

Dharwar 

• •• 1 / / , 

14.0 

r.o j 

00.4 

! 17.0 j 

10.1 

Coimbatore 

00. ; 

; tV . 7 

21. S j 

02.0 

: io. s 

20.4 


I 




MEDIUM 



SMALL 




CULTIVATORS 


CULTIVATORS 

District 

May 

; September 

January 

May 

September 

January 


to 

to ! 

to 

to 

to 

to 


August 

1 December j 

Apiil 

August 

December 

April 


7 

8 1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Nadia . 


i I 

20.7 1 

44.4 

48.6 

30.7 

30.7 

Gaya .j 

1 70.2 

| 22.0 ! 

1.8 

47.4 

44. 7 

7.8 

Ftavvah . 1 

' 41.4 

i 10.4 i 

47 0 

41.2 

10.0 

32..S' 

Ferozepur . 

■10.4 

27.8 i 

41.8 

4 7.0 

60.1 

20.2 

Bikaner . 

11.1 

24.0 : 

32.4 

40.4 

o i» tj 

37.0 

Mandsaur . 

44.4 

11.2 j 

44.4 

04.6 

‘’}/.8 

40.0 

Broach .j 

i 44.0 

10.0 j 

14.4 

40.8 

12.2 

10.0 

Fast Khandesh . 

j/.a 

; 4.0 i 

SI. 4 

2.7 

■18.0 

■10.3 

West Godavari . 

44.0 

i 4.1 | 

■10.0 

44.8 

72.0 

42.7 

Dharwar .. 

44.0 

20. H J 

17.2 

47.1 

28.7 

14.3 

Coimbatore .. 

14.4 

•#'{ «■> ! 

i i 

i 1 

i 

42.4 

40.0 

17.7 

34.4 


Note : The month of borrowing was not specified in respect of 0.2 per cent of the borrowings of 
large cultivators in Gaya and 2.0 per cent of the borrowings of small cultivators in Broach. 
In Broach, 20.2 per cent, 22.2 per cent, 22.7 per cent and 16.1 per cent of the total borrow¬ 
ings respectively among big, large, medium and small cultivators, could not be classified 
under any oT the above three periods, as Lh:y were obtained in instalments spread over more 
than one period. 
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In Broach, Dharwar and Coimbatore, the seasonality in borrowings was 
more marked among big and large cultivators than among medium and 
small cultivators, while in Gaya and East Khandcsh, it was less pronounced in 
the case of small cultivators as compared to olher classes of cultivators. In all 
these districts as well as in Nadia and Bikaner, the borrowings during the period 
September to December were proportionately larger among small cultivators than 
among big and large cultivators. These differences in the pattern among the four 
classes of cultivators were apparently related to the differences in the relative import¬ 
ance of borrowings for family expenditure among the four classes. Borrowings 
for family expenditure, which tend to be distirbuted over all lean months of the 
year, were, as noted in Section 4.8, proportionately more important for medium 
and small cultivators than for the other classes of cultivators. 

4.12 GRAIN LOANS 

In the General Demand Schedule, details regarding loan operations in kind 
were also collected. In two districts, viz., Bikaner and Coimbatore, cultivators 
did not report any loans in kind. In olher districts, loan transactions in kind were 
reported by some of the families. All loans in kind, whether borrowed during the 
year or outstanding at the end of the year, reported by the respondents were grain 
loans. 

Table 4.28 presents the data relating to the proportion of families borrowing 
grain loans and the average quantity of grain borrowed per borrowing family, 
separately for each of the four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators 
together. The data show that the proportion of families reporting grain loans was 
extremely small in Nadia, Broach, East Khandcsh and West Godavari. In Gaya, 
Etawah, Ferozepur, Mandsaur and Dharwar, the proportion of families reporting 
grain loans varied from about 12 per cent to about 21 per cent. In Gaya and 
Ferozepur, the proportion was smaller among big and large cultivators than among 
medium and small cultivators. In both these districts only a very small proportion 
of big cultivators reported grain loans. In Dharwar the proportion of families 
reporting grain loans was slightly over 4 per cent among big cultivators and between 
10 per cent and 15 per cent among other classes of cultivators. In Etawah and 
Mandsaur, the proportion of families reporting grain loans was fairly large among 
every class of cultivators. The quantity of grain borrow ed per borrowing cultivating 
family was less than 180 seers in all districts except Gaya. Ferozepur and 
West Godavari. There was no uniform trend in the variation of the quantity 
borrowed per borrowing family among the four classes of cultivators. 

Grain loans were borrowed exclusively for family expenditure in Broach, East 
Khandcsh and West Godavari. In all olher districts they were borrowed partly for 
current expenditure on farm and partly for family expenditure. Family expenditure 
was the more important purpose of borrowing in all these districts except Etawah, 
where current expenditure on farm assumed greater importance. In Etawah the 
importance of grain loans was, to a large extent, related to the seed loans programme 
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TABLE 4.28—GRAIN LOANS-PROPORTION OF BORROWING FAMILIES AND 
QUANTITY BORROWED PER BORROWING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 


BIG CULTIVATORS 


District 


Nadia 

Gaya 

Etawah 

Ferozcpur 

Mandsaur 

Broach 

East Khandesh 
West Godavari 
Dharwar 


Proportion 
of borrow¬ 
ing 
| families 

I 

j (Per cent) 


Quantity 

borrowed 

per 

borrowing 

family 

(Seers) 


LARGE CULTIVATORS 


! 


1 


2.9 
2.0 
10.2 
3.3 
17.9 

j __ 
1.1 
0.6 
4.2 


95 

210 

196 

406 

251 

240 

800 

529 


Proportion! 
of borrow -' 
ing 

families 
(Per cent) 

3 

1.0 

6.7 
17.3 

9.0 

12.7 

1.4 

2.4 

2.7 

12.0 


Quantity 

borrowed 

per 

borrowing 

family 

(Seers) 

4 

95 

363 

212 

329 

204 

240 

120 

326 

225 


MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 


[Proportion 
of borrow¬ 
ing 

families 

(Per cent) j 
5 


3.4 
14.1 

23.6 

14.6 
11.3 

3.2 
3.1 

2.3 
11.3 


Quantity 

borrowed 

per 

borrowing 

family 

(Seers) 

6 

196 

409 

114 

200 

156 

173 

118 

604 

163 



SMALL CULTIVATORS 

ALL CULTIVATORS 

District 

Proportion 
of borrow¬ 
ing 

families 

Quantity 

borrower 

per 

borrowing 

family 

_ . 

Proportion 
of borrow¬ 
ing 

families 

Quantity 

borrowed 

per 

borrowing 

family 


(Per cent) 

(Seers) 

(Per cent) 

(Seers) 


7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia . 

3.7 

51 

2.8 

126 

Gaya . 

23. S 

202 

14.8 

303 

Etawah . 

* 1 -' 

92 

20.9 

133 

Ferozcpur . 

25.0 

433 

15.9 

331 

Mandsaur . 

13.0 

173 

12.2 

J76 

Broach . 

1.4 

120 

2.1 

176 

East Khandesh . 

4.2 

100 

3.2 

109 

West Godavari . 

3.4 

612 

2.7 

537 

Dharwar . 

11.5 

141 

12.8 

174 
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TABLE 4.29—GRAIN LOANS—PURPOSE OF BORROWING: DISTRICT DATA 



QUANTITY BORROWED FOR OURRFNT EXPENDITURE ON FARM AS 



PERCENTAGE OFTOIAI. QUANTITY BORROWED 

District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

! Medium 
; cultivators 

1 

l Small 
cultivators 

All 

cultivators 


1 

2 

3 

i 

4 

5 

Nadia . 

26.4 

20.1 


15.3 

8.1 

Gaya . 

51.6 

22.0 

6.1 

15.7 

11.2 

Etawah . 

So. 5 

72.8 

7ft. 5 

52.8 

71.1 

Ferozcpur .1 

42.5 

IT.7 

61.9 

7.1 

18.7 

Mandsaur . 

35 . 7 

26.6 

\ 2H.J \ 

! | 

\ 52.4 

i 

35.3 

Broach . 

— 




— 

East Khundcsh .' 

— 


— 

| — 

— 

West Godavari .i 

— 

— 


i 

j 

— 

Dharwar 1 .< 

; 

12 2 

14.4 

| 5.6 


7.6 


District 

QUANTITY BORROWED FOR FAMILY EXPENDITURE AS PERCENTAGE 

OF TOTAL QUANTITY BORROWED 

nig 

cultivators 

I. urge 
cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

All 

cultivators 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia . 

73.6 

73.9 

95.0 

84.7 

91.9 

Gaya . 

48.4 

77.4 

93.9 

86.3 

88.8 

Etawah . 

10.5 

27.2 

20.7 

47.2 

28.9 

Ferozcpur . 

57.5 

82.3 

48.1 

92.9 

81.3 

Mandsaur . 

66.3 

73.4 

70.9 

47.6 

64.7 

Broach . 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

East Khandesh . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

West Godavari . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Dharwar 1 . 

i 

55.i) 

76.7 

94.4 

100.0 

89.2 


1 In Dharwar, 31.9 per cent, 8.9 per cent and 3.2 per cent of the total quantity borrowed 
respectively by big, large and all cultivators, could not be classified as they represented 
borrowings for current expenditure on farm and family expenditure together. 
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of the co-operative block unions. The relative importance of the two purposes, viz., 
current expenditure on farm and family expenditure, in the borrowings ol the four 
classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together, is brought out in 
Table 4.29. 

A classification of the quantity borrowed according to commodity is given 
below : 


District 


Nadia 

Gaya 

Etawah 

Ferozepur 

Mandsaur 

Broach 

East Khandesh 
West Godavari 
Dharwar 



The data show that wheat loans predominated in Ferozepur. Wheat loans 
were important in Etawah and Mandsaur and paddy loans in Dharwar, but in all 
these districts borrow ings of‘other foodgrains’, i.c., foodgrains other than wheat 
and paddy, were relatively more important. Fn Broach and East Khandesh, the 
commodity borrowed was mostly ‘other foodgrains’, while in Gaya, both paddy 
and ‘other foodgrains’ assumed importance. Paddy predominated in Nadia 
and West Godavari. The importance of different commodities in the grain 
loan transactions broadly conforms to the crop-pattern in the districts. 

In Mandsaur, Broach, East Khandesh, West Godavari and Dharwar, grain 
loans which accounted for more than 60 per cent of the total quantity borrowed, 
were fully repaid during the year. In Nadia and Etawah, borrowings on loans borrowed 
and fully repaid during the year formed about 50 per cent of the total borrowings. 
Both these districts had unfavourable seasonal conditions during the year covered 
by the enquiry and these might have, perhaps, affected to some extent the repayment 
performance. In Gaya and Ferozepur, the major part of the borrowings remained 
unrepaid at the end of the year. In the former district, cultivators might have had 
difficulty in repaying grain loans on account of the poor harvest of the year covered 
by the enquiry. In the latter district,the main commodity borrowed was wheat. In 
the Punjab the wheat crop is generally harvested during April and it is likely that 
substantial repayments towards the wheat loans W'cre made after April, and hence 
fell outside the period covered by the enquiry. 

On the fully repaid loans, in five districts cultivators paid 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent of the quantity originally borrowed, by way of interest. In Gaya, West Godavari 
and Broach, the proportion of quantity repaid to quantity borrowed on fully repaid 
loans was high at about 150 per cent, while in Dharwar it was only about 104 per cent. 
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Table 4.30 presents the data relating to grain loans outstanding at the end of 
the year. The proportion of cultivating families reporting outstanding grain loans 
was less than 5 per cent in all districts except Gaya, Eiawah and Ferozepur. 
The quantity outstanding per reporting cultivating family was substantial, exceeding 
400 seers, in Gaya, Ferozepur and West Godavari. Generally, the grain loans 
outstanding at the end of the year were of duration of one year or less. 


TABLE 4.30 GRA IN LOANS OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF THE YEAR—PROPORTION 
OF FAMILIES REPORTING OUTSTANDING LOANS AND QUANTITY OUT¬ 
STANDING PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 



wo 

LARUE 

MFPIUM 

! SMALL 

! ALL 


CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULT 

v.vroRs 

■ CUL riVATORS 

i 

I CULTIVATORS 

! 

1 


Pro- 

Qua iv 

Pro- 

Quan- 

Pro- 

: Quan- 

Pro- 

Quan- 

Pro- 

Quan- 

District 

portion 

tity 

portion. 

tity 

port ior 

tity 

portion 

tity 

portion 

tity 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(P?r 


(Per 

(Seers) 


cent) 

(S 

cent) 

(Seers)' 

cent) 

(Seers) 

cent) 

(Seers) 

cent) 


1 

"t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 

Nadia . ..■ 

t r 

170 

0.0 : 

170 : 

2 

: 

229 

1.1 

41 

1.0 

169 

Gaya 

2.0 

312 

0. o 

485 

io.'j 

74<> i 

21 2 

318 

12.0 

486 

F.tawah ...; 

K .7 

280 ■ 

0.0 

297 ; 

JO . 7 

138 

O.0 ' 

119 

U.O ' 

179 

Ferozepur ... 

2.0 

524 : 

S .7 ' 

354 

10.1 

TCI 

20.0 ■ 

532 ' 

jo. a I 

407 

Mandsaur ... 

2.0 ; 

572 ; 

2.0 

365 

1.0 

■: Ts5 

1.7 i 

155 i 

3 . $ 

211 

Broach 

— 

— ■ 

— : 

. 

1 . 1 

! 200 : 

— :■ 

— 1 

0,1 j 

200 

Fast Khandestr 

0,1 ’ 

240 

I. ! 

154 ; 


— 

2 . 1 1 

83 : 

1.0 

ill 

West Godavari 

0.0 

1.200 i 

1.0 i 

480 

1.0 

i 370 : 

1.7 ; 

682 i 

1.2 \ 

533 

Dhurwar 

0.0 ; 

128 j 

2.0 : 

142 ; 

1.0 

j 119 

s .#; 

26! ! 

i 

o.O | 

i 

i i6i 


The borrowings in grain were evaluated using data relating to the average 
prices of commodities prevalent in the selected villages during the period covered 
by the enquiry. Table 4.31 presents the data on Value of borrowings in grain and 
the proportion it forms to the borrowings in cash, separately for each of the four 
classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together. Among cultivators the 
value of borrowings in grain formed 6 per coin or less of the borrowings in cash in 
all districts except Gaya, where the proportion of value of borrowings in grain to 
borrowings in cash was about 11 per cent. The data for the four classes of cultivators 
show that, in relation to cash loans, grain loans were somewhat important only 
among medium and small cultivators of Gaya and among small cultivators 
of Ferozepur. 

The data set out in this section show that borrowings in grain, though 
generally of negligible importance as compared to borrowings in cash, were 
important in some districts in the sense that a fairly large percentage of the families 
resorted to grain loans. In only one of these districts, viz., Eiawah, were the grain 
loans related to any substantial extent to current production purposes. In other 
districts, grain loans were borrowed mostly for current consumption purposes. Grain 
loans were generally more important for medium and small cultivators than for big 
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and large cultivators. They were essentially short-term loans and, except in cases of 
failure of crops, were mostly repaid within a year. 

TABLE 431-VALUE OF BORROWINGS IN GRAIN AND PROPORTION OF VALUE OF 
BORROWINGS IN GRAIN TO BORROWINGS IN CASH : DISTRICT DATA 


j VALUE OF BORROWINGS IN GRAIN PER BORROWING FAMILY (RS; 


District 

i Big 

. cultivators 

i 

j Large 

1 cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

i All 

' cultivators 

i i 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia 

i 

24 

» ! 

50 

16 j 

32 

Gaya 

...j 72 

133 I 

111 

42 ! 

81 

Ftawah 

67 

75 ! 

37 

30 ! 

44 

Fcrozepur 

...j 142 

117 ! 

68 

150 

115 

Mandsaur 

...! 96 

72 1 

42 

61 

57 

Broach 

| _ 

43 | 

47 

29 1 

52 

Fast Khandcsh 

82 

43 ! 

38 

32 i 

37 

West Godavari 

...! 117 

78 i 

104 

109 

100 

Dharwar 

.J 176 

60 i 

77 i 

! 

36 

i 

62 


VALUE OF BORROWINGS IN GRAIN AS PERCENTAGE OF BORROWINGS 
IN CASH 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

\ 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

| cultivators 

\ All 

cultivators 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia . 

0.3 

», 

1.3 

0.5 

0.0 

Gaya . 

1.0 

1 5.0 

73.5 j 

10.1 

10.0 

Etawah . 

4.4 

\ 3.3 

0.0 j 

5.5 

5.8 

Fcrozepur . 

0.3 

! 1.1 

O 9 i 

| 

10.5 

3.2 

Mandsaur . 

3.3 

2.2 

2.2 1 

3.5 

2.5 

Broach . 

— 

0.1 

0.7 | 

0.2 

0.5 

Hast Khandcsh . 

0.1 

0.2 

0.8 

1.5 

0.5 

West Godavari . 

— 

0.2 

1.1 

4.0 

0.6 

Dharwar . 

1.3 

2.0 

5.7 

4.5 

3.6 















CHAPTER 5 


REPAYMENTS 

5.1 INTRODUCTION 

This chapter deals with flic repayments made during the year covered by the 
enquiry. The repayments related to debt outstanding at the beginning of the year 
as well as borrowings during the year. An assessment of repayments is attempted 
in this chapter by means of four measures, viz., ( 1 ) the proportion of repaying to 
borrowing families, ( 2 ) the proportion of repaying to indebted families, (3) the 
repayments in relation to borrowings and (4) the repayments in relation to debt 
at the end of the year plus repayments during the year. The manner in which re¬ 
payments were financed and the seasonality in repayments, which arc other 
important aspects of repayment performance, are also studied in this chapter. 

5.2 PROPORTION OF REPAYING FAMILIES 

Table 5.1 gives the distribution of villages according to the proportion of repay¬ 
ing families among cultivators and non-cultivators. The proportion of repaying 
families among cultivators varied between 20 per cent and 60 per cent in slightly 
more than half the number of villages. In one out of every four villages, 60 per cent 
or more of the cultivating families made repayments during the year. Among non- 
cultivators, there was no repayment at all in about one-third of the number of 
villages, while in about one-fifth of the number of villages the proportion of repaying 
families was between 10 per cent and 20 per cent. The proportion of repaying non¬ 
cultivating families was 60 per cent or more in roughly one out of seven villages. 

TABLE 5.1—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION 

OF REPAYING FAMILIES 




f CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

Proportion of repaying 

families 

i Number of 
villages 

Percentage 
to total 

Number of 
villages 

Percentage 
to total 



| 1 

2 

3 

4 

Nil 


6 

3.4 

39 

32. S 

Below 10 per cent 


9 

S.l 

— 


10 — 20 „ 


19 

10.8 

26 

21.7 

20 — 30 „ 


21 

11.0 

3 

2.5 

30 — 40 „ 


25 

14.2 

18 

1S.0 

40 — SO 


24 

13.6 

1 

0.8 

SO — 60 


...; 28 

75..V 

16 

13.3 

60 — 70 


... ! 19 

10.8 

8 

6.7 

70 — 80 „ 


15 

s.s 

1 

i 0.8 

80 per cent and above ... 


10 

S.7 

8 

6.7 


Total 

...! 176 

100.0 

120 1 

' 100.0 


Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 
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The data for individual districts show that the proportion of cultivating families 
who made repayments during the year was less than 50 per cent in all the villages 
of Gaya and Coimbatore and in the majority of the villages belonging to Natba, 
Etawah. Bikaner, Mandsaur and West Godavari. In all the villages from Broach 
and in ten or more villages from each of the districts of J ; cre/xpiir. East Khandesh 
and OJiarwar, the proportion of repaying cultival ing famines was 50 per cent or more, 
fn eight villages from each of Ferozepur and Broach districts the proportion ol 
repaying families was 50 per cent or more among non-cullivalors. 

Table 5.2 presents the distribution of villages according to the proportion ol 
repaying families among each of the lour classes of cultivators. The distribution ol 
villages over the different class intervals was uneven in the case of every class of 
cultivators. Each of the ranges ‘10 per cent to 40 per coni’ and ‘50 per cent to 70 
per cent’ accounted for 25 per cent or more of the number of villages in the case ol 
every class of cultivators. The proportion of repaying families was 70 per com or 
more in one out of five villages in the ease of big, large and medium cultivators and 
in one out of seven villages in the case of small cultivators. 


TABLE 5.2- DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION OF 
REPAYING FAMILIES AMONG EACH Of THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Proportion of repaying 


im; 

CULTIVATORS 


LARUE 

CULTIVATORS 


; MEDIUM 
| cuiaivAroRS 


SMALL 

CULIIVAIOKS 


Number; Percent-: Number Percent- I Number Percent-■ Number 1 Percent- 


lamm 


of 

ago 

of 

age 

of 

age 

of 

age 



villages 

to lota! 

villages 

to total 

villages 

to total 

villages 

to tot: 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nil 

...1 

29 

16.3 

15 

S.3 

16 

.9.7 

35 

10.0 

Below 10 per cent ...■ 

— 

_ 

10 

3.7 

..... 

— 


_ 

JO - 20 


20 

77. / 

23 

13.1 

23 

13.1 

29 

16.3 

20 - 30 

„ ...! 

2 

7. 7 

9 

3 1 

22 

12.3 

— 


30 - 40 

»* 

26 

US 

27 

13.3 

27 

13.3 

41 

23.3 

40 - 30 

„ ...i 

1 

0.6 

9 

3.1 j 

— 


; 

— 

30 - 60 

*» 

38 i 

21.6 \ 

20 

11.1 

35 

10.0 \ 

! 30 ! 

17 0 

60 - 70 

»» 

23 

13.1 ! 

24 

13.6 ; 

17 

0.7 

16 j 

0.1 

70 - SO 

»» — 1 

2 

1.1 : 

15 

5'. 3 \ 

18 

10.2 

_ ! 

_ 

SO - 100 

,, ...» 

16 ; 

0.1 

15 

S 3 i 

10 

3.7 

i3 ; 

7.4 

100 per cent 


19 

J0.S 

9 

o.l 

8 

4.3 

: i2 ! 

6.8 

Total 

176 

100.0 

176 

100.0 

176 

100.0 

176 

100.0 


In seven districts the pattern of distribution of villages was similar among the 
four classes of cultivators. In the remaining districts, viz., Broach, East Khandesh, 
Dharwar and Coimbatore, particular groups shewed divergence from the general 
pattern. In Broach medium cultivators and in Coimbatore big cultivators generally 
reported a higher proportion of repaying families than other classes of cultivators. 
In the other two districts small cultivators generally recorded a significantly lower 
proportion of repaying families than other classes of cultivators. In the villages 
belonging to Nadia and Gaya the proportion of repaying families was generally 
less than 50 per cent among every class of cultivators. Broach was the only district 
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where in most villages the proportion of repaying families was 50 per cent or more 
among every class of cultivators. In the villages belonging to East Khandesh, the 
proportion of repaying families was generally high among every class of cultivators 
barring small cultivators. 

The district data relating to the proportion of repaying families among the four 
classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together arc presented in Tabic 5.3. 
In Gaya the proportion of families who repaid during the year was less than 10 
per cent among every class of cultivators. In Nadia, Bikaner, West Godavari and 
Coimbatore,thcproporlion of repaying families among the four classes of cultivators 
generally varied between 20 per cent and 40 per cent. Tn Broach, in every class of 
cultivators 70 per cent or more of the families reported repayments. The proportion 
of families reporting repayments was 50 per cent or more among every class of culti¬ 
vators in Ferozepur. Barring small cultivators, the proportion of repaying families 
was relatively high in East Khandesh and Dharwar. 

In Nadia, Gaya, Etavvah, Rrezepur, Mandsaur and Btoach, barring exceptional 
groups, the variation in the proportion of repaying families among the four classes 
of cultivators was generally small. In East Khandesh and Coimbatore, the proportion 
of repaying families declined with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. 
Barring big cultivators, the trend of a decline in the proportion of repaying families 
with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings was seen in West Godavari and 
Dharwar also. In East Khandesh, West Godavari and Dhaiwar, the proportion 
of repaying families was much lower among small cultivators than among other 
classes (if cultivators. 

TABLE 5.3—PROPORTION OF REPAYING FAMILIES : DISTRICT DATA 


(tn percent) 




Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 



cultivators 

cultivators 

cultivators 

cultivators 

cultivators 

District 






.—.- 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia 


24.3 

21.2 

32.6 

33.8 

33.1 

Gaya 

... 

8. 7 

0.1 

v.r, 

7.3 

7.9 

Etawah 


51.1 

47.3 

41.8 

30.8 

47.3 

Ferozepur 


34.9 

34.2 

i 

30.2 

34.2 

Bikaner 


31.9 

30.3 

: 40.1 

32.7 

34.9 

Mandsaur 


32.1 

47.0 

i 29.2 

47.3 

44.1 

Broach 


72.4 

70.3 

i 83.8 

72.8 

70.3 

East Khandesh ... 


70.2 

G2.7 

37.8 

j 30.2 

31.0 

West Godavari ... 


33.4 

| 41.1 

! 32. S 

; 2i.3 

32.0 

Dharwar 


39.0 

01.1 

! 33.0 

j 40.9 

32.0 

Coimbatore 


37.0 

28.3 

! 24.7 

j 23.7 

25.3 


5.3 PROPORTION OF REPAYING TO BORROWING FAMILIES 

The proportion of the number of families who made repayment during the 
year to the number of families who borrowed during the year (hereafter referred to 
as the proportion of repaying to borrowing families) was compiled separately for 
cultivators and non-cultivators in each village. Table 5.4 se s out the distribution 
of villages according to this proportion separately for cultivators and non-cultivau rs 
Among cultivators, the proportion of repaying to borrowing families was 50 percent. 
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or more in slightly more than three-fourths of the number of villages; in about two- 
fifths of the number of villages the proportion was 80 per cent or more. Among 
non-cultivators, in 23 villages (in all of which borrowings were reported) none of 
the families made any repayment. In the remaining villages, barring those in which 
there were neither borrowings nor repayments, the proportion of repaying to borrow¬ 
ing non-cultivating families was generally 50 per cent or more. In about one-third 
of the number of villages the proportion of repaying to borrowing families was 100 
percent or more among non-cultivators. 

Among the villages in which the proportion of repaying to borrowing families 
among cultivators was less than 50 per cent, there were twelve villages from Gaya, 
eight villages each from Nadia and West Godavari and six villages from Coimbatore. 
In all villages belonging to Broach and thirteen villages belonging to East Khandesh, 
the proportion of repaying to borrowing families among cultivators was 80 per cent 
or more . The villages in which the proportion of repaying to borrowing families 
among non-cultivators was 100 per cent or more were mostly from Fcrozepur, 
Mandsaur, Broach, West Godavari, Dharwar and Coimbatore. 


TABLE 5.4—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION 
OF REPAYING TO BORROWING FAMILIES 


CULTIVATORS NON-CULTIVATORS 


Proportion of repaying to borrowing 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

i Percentage 

families 

of villages 

to total 

2 

of villages 

3 

i to total 

j 4 

Nil . 

5 

2.H 

23 

j lii.il 

Below 10 per cent 

3 

J.7 

— 

\ — 

JO - 20 „ . 

3 

1.7 

— 

i _ 

SO - 30 „ . 

10 

6.7 

5 

! 4.S 

30 - 40 „ 

9 

5.1 ' 

4 

s 3. 6 

40 - HO 

12 

G.S i 

3 

! 2.6 

60 - GO „ 

i 20 | 

11.4 ! 

17 

j 14.2 

GO - 70 „ . 

16 

0.1 | 

4 

i 6.3 

70 - 80 „ . 

22 ! 

12.6 ! 

5 

| 4.2 

SO - 100 

42 j 

| 23.v \ 

3 

! 2.6 

100 per cent and above 

33 I 

IS.7 

38 

! 31.7 

Neither borrowings nor repayments 

1 \ 

0,0 

16 

i 2.3.3 

Repayments but no borrowings 


. ~ ... . ! 

2 

! I-? 

Total ... ] 

176 | 

100.0 | 

120 1 

j 100.0 


Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 


The district data relating to the proportion of repaying to borrowing families 
among the four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together may be 
seen from Table 5.5. The proportion of repaying to borrowing families among 
cultivators w'as very low in Gaya district. In Nadia and West Godavari the proportion 
was about 50 per cent, while in all other districts the proportion exceeded 60 per cent. 
In Broach and East Khandesh it was markedly higher than in all other districts. 
Bikaner and Coimbatore, where the performance indicated by the data on proportion 
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of repaying families was not much better than in Nadia and West Godavari, fared 
markedly better than the latter group of districts according to the proportion of 
repaying to borrowing families. 

In Etawah, Dharwar and Coimbatore, the proportion of repaying to borrowing 
families generally declined with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. hi 
Broach and East Khandcsh small cultivators recorded a lower proportion of repaying 
to borrowing families than other classes of cultivators. In other districts no uniform 
trend in the variation of the proportion of repaying to borrowing families among the 
four classes of cultivators was noticed. 


TABLE 5.5—PROPORTION OF REPAYING TO BORROWING 
FAMILIES: DISTRICT DATA 


(In per cent) 



Big 1 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 

District 


cultivators 

cultivators 

cultivators 

cultivators 

cultivators 



1 

2 > 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia 


44.6 

50.6 

57.0 

52.7 

53.6 

Gaya 


21.6 

14.2 

21.5 

19.9 

19.0 

Etawah 


79.7 

76.4 

72.5 

73.0 

73.7 

Ferozepur 


85.1 

78.S 

80.7 

84.3 

81.3 

Bikaner 


75.1 

66.6 

86.8 

69.6 

75.4 

Mandsaur 


77.5 

71.5 

67.9 

78.4 

72.2 

Broach 


97.2 

99.7 

99.4 

91.6 

97.2 

East Khandesh 


98.5 

96.0 

113.8 

85.3 

101.0 

West Godavari 


47.2 

53.7 

61.2 

41.8 

54.4 

Dharwar 


98.8 ; 

86.8 

82.1 

64.4 

78.4 

Coimbatore 


JOS.5 I 

76.2 

66.6 

51.6 

i 

!■ 

5.4 PROPORTION OF REPAYING TO 

INDEBTED FAMILIES 



The proportion which the number of families who repaid during the year formed 
to the number of families who reported debt at the end of the year (hereafter referred 
to as the proportion of repaying to indebted families) was compiled separately for 
cultivators and non-cultivators in each village. Table 5.6 presents the distribution 
of villages according to this proportion. In about two-thirds of the number of villages 
the proportion of repaying to indebted families was 50 per cent or more among 
cultivators. The proportion was very high, at 80 per cent or above, among cultivators 
in slightly more than one-third of the number of villages. Among non-cultivators, 
the proportion was generally 50 per cent or more in the villages in which repayments 
were reported by this group of families. 

Among the villages in which the proportion of repaying to indebted cultivating 
families was less than 50 per cent, there were fourteen villages from Gaya, eleven 
villages from Coimbatore, nine villages from West Godavari, seven villages from 
Nadia and six villages from Bikaner. In most villages from Broach and East Khandesh, 
the proportion of repaying to indebted cultivating families was 80 per cent or more. 
In seven villages from each of the districts of Etawah and Fcrozepur and in eight 


9 
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villages each from Mandsaur and Dharwar, the proportion of repaying to indebted 
cullivaling families was SO per cent or more . 

TABLE 5.6—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCOHDLNG TO THE PROPORTION OF 
REPAYING TO INDEBTED FAMILIES 


CULTIVATORS NON-CULTIVATORS 


Proportion of repaying to indebted 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

: Percentage 

families 

; of villages 

to total 

of villages 

to total 


.. 1 ' 

2 

3 

4 

Mil . 

6 

3.4 

27 

22.3 

Below 10 per cent . 

5 

2.3 

— 

... 

- JO . 

7 

4.0 

n 

1.7 

20 - :w „ . 

14 

3.0 

6 

3. 0 

30 - W „ . 

13 

7.4 

5 

4.2 

to-.H0 . 

15 

s.r, 

2 

1.7 

no _ m .. . 

13 

7.4 

12 

10.0 

no - i o . 

19 

10.3 

8 

0.7 

iO - so „ . 

18 

10.2 

6 

3.0 

<so - too . 

1 30 

17.0 

1 

0.3 

100 per cent and above . 

36 

20.3 

30 

23.0 

Neither repayments nor debt . 


— 

12 

10.0 

Repayments but no debt . 

— 

— 

9 

7.3 

Total ...1 

176 * 

100.0 

120 ' 

100.0 


’Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 


The district data relating to the proportion of repaying to indebted families 
among the four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together are 
presented in Table 5.7. These data show more or less the same relative position 
of districts as that shown by the data on proportion of repaying to borrowing families. 
Gaya with a very low proportion of repaying to indebted families was at one extreme, 
while Broach and East Khandesh, where the proportion of repaying to indebted 
families among cultivators exceeded 90 per cent, were at the other extreme. In between 
there were two broad groups of districts. One of these groups comprised Nadia, Bikaner, 
West Godavari and Coimbatore, where the proportion of repaying to indebted 
cultivating families varied between 40 per cent and 60 per cent. The proportion of 
repaying to borrowing cultivating families was substantially higher than theproportion 
of repaying to indebted cultivating families in Bikaner and Coimbatore; the former 
proportion was slightly higher than the latter in West Godavari, while in Nadia, 
the two proportions w'crc of the same order. The second group of districts comprised 
Etawah, Fcrozcpur, Mandsaur and Dharwar. In all these districts the proportion of 
repaying to indebted cultivating families was more than 70 per cent. The proportion 
of repaying to borrowing families among cultivators was also high in these districts. 

In Ferozcpur the proportion of repaying to indebted families increased with 
the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. The other districts may be divided into 
three broad groups on the basis of the variation in the proportion of repaying to 
indebted families among the four classes of cultivators. Nadia, Gaya and Coimbatore 
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belong to one group. In each of the districts of this group, but for one prominent 
exception, the proportion showed only minor variation among the different classes 
of cultivators. Broach, Bikaner, East Khandcsh, West Godavari and Dharwar 
belong to another group. In these districts there was the general trend of a decline 
in the proportion with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. The third group 
comprises Etawah and Mandsaur, in both of which the proportion declined with 
the decline in the size of cul ivated holdings, to record the lowest level among medium 
cultivators, and then showed a rise. 


TABLE 5.7—PROPORTION OF REPAYING TO INDEBTED FAMILIES : DISTRICT DATA 

On pci cent) 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

AH 

cultivators 


n 1 . 

2 

3 

4 

! 

5 

Nadia 

J SO.S 

31.6 

3 7.7 

SI .1 

S3.8 

Gaya 

18.2 

n/j 

16.G 

IS. 3 

16.7 

Etawah 

80.8 

74. G 

71.U 

70.2 

73.9 

Ferozepur 

GO.3 

70.2 

u.s 

70.2 

74., V 

Bikaner 

08.G 

o<J.] 

Go. 4 

40.0 

37.6 

Mandsaur 

33.6 

7G.7 

6,5.; 

7GA 

72.2 

Broach 

.. IS?.5 

127 A 

120.2 

no.;; 

122.0 

East Khandcsh 

93.0 

83.9 

101.4 

80.6 

91.1 

West Godavari 

ts.i 

32.3 

SI.4 

30.6 

48.0 

Dharwar 

108.0 

ins .2 

82.1 

73.4 

86.2 

Coimbatore 

..j Go. 7 

44.7 

42.4 

44.3 

43.6 


5.5 FACTORS AFFECTING THE PROPORTION OF REPAYING FAMILIES, THE 
PROPORTION OF REPAYING TO BORROWING FAMILIES AND THE PROPORTION 
OF REPAYING TO INDEBTED FAMILIES 

The proportion of families reporting repayments during a year may be signifi¬ 
cantly influenced by the seasonal conditions during the year. When the year is marked 
by adverse seasons resulting in widespread damage to crops, the proportion of 
families who find it possible to make repayments towards outstanding loans is 
likely to be substantially below the normal level. In such a situation, the proportion 
of borrowing families may be pushed up much above the normal level and the pro¬ 
portion of repaying to borrowing families may tend to be low. When the bad seasons 
of the year come in the wake of a scries of adverse yc n rs, the proportion of indebted 
families may also be high and the proportion of repaying to indebted families may 
reach a very low level. On the other hand, when the agricultural seasons are specially 
favourable, the proportion of families reporting repayments could be expected to 
be high and all the indicators may reflect the good performance. 

The proportion of repaying families would also depend on the stable factors 
of the economy which influence the general spread and level of credit activity. In 
areas where the proportion of families who borrow and the proportion of families 
who are in debt are high, the proportion of repaying families would also tend to be 
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hich On the other hand, in regions where only a small percentage of the lam,hes 
kit ° bolw or are in deb,, .he proportion of famihe, who report rqn.yraenK 
trfd .1,0 be low. The nature of.he flnnncin! obligation, onlalandingal the begmmng 
ofThe year and those eontraeled during the year is another factor winch tnltaccos 
the proportion of repaying families. If the obligations are mostly out,land,ng on 
loans contracted for medium and long-term investment purposes, the repayments 
towards them may not fall due immediately and the proportion of repaying ami ics 
may below ; both in absolute terms us well as in relat ion to the proportion ot borrowing 
families and the proportion of indebted families . The terms of repayments agreed 
upon with the creditors and the extent to which the creditors enforce them are 
other factors which influence the repayment performance. 


The influence of the adverse seasons of the year are seen in a specially marked 
manner in the data for Gaya, where among every class of cultivators the performance 
was poor according to every one of the measures considered in this chapter. The stati¬ 
st ics for Nadia also show the effect of adverse seasons on the repayment performance. 
Among the other districts in which the seasons were particularly unfavourable, in 
Etawah the performance was significantly better than in Nadia and Gaya, while 
in Broach it was remarkably superior. In fact, in Broach about 77 per cent of the 
cultivating families reported repayments. 


Among the districts in which the performance was not particularly good, in 
West Godavari and Coimbatore a large proportion of the borrowings of the year 
was contracted for medium-term and long-term investment purposes and the debt 
outstanding at the end of the year also showed a concentration in the medium-term 
and long-term categories. As explained earlier, a comparatively poor repayment 
performance in the initial years when development outlay is financed through 
borrowings is natural, and is not a sign of deterioration of the economy. In Bikaner, 
which reported a low proportion of repaying families, the situation was different. 
As will be seen in Sections 5.8 and 5.9, in Bikaner the repayments were low in 
relation to borrowings and to debt outstanding at the end of the year plus repayments. 
Further, in this district borrowings were contracted mostly for consumption purposes 
and about three-fifths of the debt at the end of the year was outstanding against 
loans borrowed for consumption purposes. Apparently, the indicators point to an 
economy in which a large accumulation of debt, contracted in an effort to maintain a 
relatively high level of family expenditure, took place during the year. 


5.6 AVERAGE AMOUNT REPAID PER FAMILY 

The distribution of villages according to the average amount repaid per family 
among cultivators and non-cultivators may be seen from Table 5.8. Among 
cultivators, in half the nupiber of villages the average amount repaid per family 
was either nil or less than Rs 100. In five villages the repayments by cultivators 
averaged Rs 500 or more per family. Among non-cultivators, the average amount 
repaid per family was less than Rs 100 in most villages. 
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TABLE 5.8—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE AMOUNT 

REPAID PER FAMILY 





CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

Average amount 

repaid 

per family 

Number 
of villages 

Percentage 
to total 

Number 
of villages 

Percentage 
to total 




1 

2 

3 

4 

Nil 


... 

6 

3.4 

39 

32.5 

Below Rs 50 



43 

24.4 

41 

34.2 

Rs 50 —Rs 100 



39 

22.2 

23 

19.2 

Rs 100—Rs 150 



26 

~J4 .8 

7 

5.8 

Rs 150 —Rs 200 



i 13 

7.4 | 

4 

3.3 

Rs 200 — Rs 300 



! 22 

12.5 ! 

4 i 

3.3 

Rs 300 — Rs 400 



16 i 

0.J j 

1 ! 

0.8 

Rs 400 — Rs 500 



6 

3.4 \ 


— 

Rs 500 and above 



5 ! 

I 

2.8 \ 

1 i 

0.8 



Total ...j 

176 j 

100.0 j 

120 1 j 

100.0 


Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 


The average amount repaid per cultivating family was Jess than Rs 150 in all 
villages belonging to Nadia and Gaya and eleven or more villages from each of the 
districts of Etawah, Bikaner, Mandsaur, Dharwar and Coimbatore. The repayments 
averaged Rs 150 or more per cultivating family in all villages of Broach, in twelve 
villages of Ferozepur and in eleven villages of East Khandesh. In West Godavari 
the average amount repaid per cultivating family was less than Rs 150 in nine villages 
and was Rs 150 or more in the remaining seven villages. In seven villages from 
Ferozepur, four villages from Broach and two villages from Dharwar, the ave.age 
amount repaid per non-cultivating family was Rs 100 or more. The remaining four 
villages in which the repayments of non-cultivators averaged Rs 100 or more per 
family were one each from Nadia, Bikaner, Mandsaur and East Khandesh. 

Table 5.9 gives the distribution of villages according to the average amount 
repaid per family among each of the four classes of cultivators. In the case of big 
and large cultivators, the villages were fairly evenly distributed over the classintervals, 
indicating large inter-village variations in the average amount repaid per family. 
Among medium and small cultivators, the average amount repaid per family was 
less than Rs 300 in most villages. The two class intervals ‘Below Rs 50* and 
‘Rs 50—Rs 100* together accounted for 45 per cent and 54 per cent of the number 
of villages respectively in the case of medium and small cultivators. 

The district data relating to the average amount repaid per family among the 
four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together are presented in 
Table 5.10. The data show the general trend of a decline in the average amount 
repaid per family with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. In the districts 
barring Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner, where every class of cultivators recorded 
low repayments per family, the amount repaid per family was substantially lower 
among medium and small cultivators than among big and large cultivators. The 
decline in the level of repayments from big cultivators to large cultivators and from 
9A 
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TABLE 5.9—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE AMOUNT 
REPAID PER FAMILY AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Average amount 
repaid per family 

BIO 

CULTIVATORS 

I LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 

SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 

age 

to total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 

age 

to total 

N umber | Percent- 
of J age 
villages ! to total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 

age 

to total 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nil 


29 

16.5 

15 

8.5 

16 

9.1 

_ 

35 

19.9 

Below Rs SO 


14 

8.0 

33 

18.7 

50 

28.4 

61 

34.7 

r s 50 —Rs 

100 ... 

20 

11.4 

23 

13.1 

29 

16.5 

34 

19.3 

Rs 100—Rs 

150 ... 

13 

7.4 

15 

8.5 

31 

17.6 

20 

11.4 

Rs 150—Rs 

200 ... 

15 

8.5 

12 

6.8 

17 

9.7 

4 

2.3 

Rs 200 — Rs 

300 ... 

16 

9.1 I 

} 22 ! 

12.5 

19 

10.8 

1 is ; 

8.5 

Rs 300 —Rs 

400 ... 

12 

6.8 ! 

! 14 j 

8.0 

7 

4.0 

! 3 ! 

1.7 

Rs 400 — Rs 

500 ... 

11 

6.2 

! 15 1 

8.5 

2 

1.1 

i 2 ; 

1.1 

Rs 500 — Rs 

750 ... 

20 

11.4 


5.1 

3 

1.7 

i 

0.6 

Rs 750—Rs 1,000 ... 

7 

4.0 

12 1 

6.8 

2 

j 1.1 

i 

0.6 

Rs 1,000 and above ... 

19 

10.8 

I .... 6 I 

3.4 

— 

L . 1 


— 

Total 

176 

100.0 

176 j 

100.0 

| 176 

| 100.0 

176 

100.0 


them to the lower classes was specially marked in Ferozepur, Broach, East Khandesh 
and West Godavari. In all these districts big and large cultivators recorded very 
high repayments per family. The amount repaid per family among medium and small 
cultivators was generally low; Ferozepur and Broach in the case of both medium 
and small cultivators, and Mandsaur in the case of small cultivators, were 
exceptions which showed comparatively high level of repayments per family. 


TABLE 5.10—AVERAGE AMOUNT REPAID PER FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 

(In rupees) 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

All 

cultivators 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia . 

67 

55 

60 

34 

51 

Gaya . 

31 

18 

ii 

5 

11 

Etawah . 

141 

107 

73 

73 

83 

Ferozepur . 

656 

456 

224 

234 

297 

Bikaner . 

91 

142 

148 j 

69 

123 

Mandsaur . 

273 

! 223 

86 

145 

145 

Broach . 

977 

1 619 

327 

175 

369 

East Khandesh . 

784 

465 

1 177 

70 

231 

West Godavari . 

662 

371 

77 

57 

159 

Dharwar . 

276 

207 

81 

52 

110 

Coimbatore . 

I 396 

189 

74 

! 

49 

i i 

101 


5.7 AVERAGE AMOUNT REPAID PER REPAYING FAMILY 

Table 5.11 gives the distribution of villages according to the average amoun t 
repaid per repaying family among cultivators and non-cultivators. The average 
amount repaid per repaying cultivating family generally varied from Rs 100 to Rs 750 
in the different villages. In about three-fifths of the number of villages the re¬ 
payments of cultivators averaged Rs 200 or more per repaying family. The amount 
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repaid per repaying family was generally lower among non-cultivators than among 
cultivators. Among non-cultivators, in about half the number of villages in which 
they reported repayment, the average repayments per repaying family varied from 
Rs 50 to Rs 150. The average amount repaid per repaying non-cultivating family 
was less than Rs 300 in all except fourteen villages. 

TABLE 5.11—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE AMOUNT 
REPAID PER REPAYING FAMILY 


CULTIVATORS j NON-CULTIVATORS 



Average amount repaid 

| Number 

1 Percentage 

1-- 

1 Number 

Percentage 


per 

repaying family 

j of villages 

; to total 

i 

; of villages 

to total 




| > 

| - 2 

3 

4 

Nil 



...i 6 

: 3.4 

39 

32~5 

Below Rs 50 


3 

1.7 

10 

8.3 

Rs 

at 

1 

o 

100 

11 

6.2 

27 

22.5 

Rs 

100—Rs 

150 

27 

15.3 

i 12 

10.0 

Rs 

150 — Rs 

200 

...i 25 

| 14.2 

; io 

8.3 

Rs 

200 — Rs 

300 

...i 31 

i 17.6 

i « i 

6.7 

Rs 

300 — Rs 

400 

... ! 22 

; 12.5 

8 ; 

6.7 

Rs 

400 — Rs 

500 

...j 15 

8.5 

3 ; 

2.5 

Rs 

5(K) _ r s 

750 

... 23 

13.1 

2 j 

1.7 

Rs 

750 — Rs 

1,000 

...j 6 

! 3.4 


— 

Rs 

1,000 and above 


1 4.0 

! 

j 1 i 

0.8 



Total 

...j 176 

i 100.0 

| 120 * j 

100.0 


Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 


There were significant inter-district variations in the pattern of distribution 
of villages according to the average repayments per repaying family. In the villages 
of Nadia, Gaya, Etawah, Mandsaur and Dharwar, the average repayments per 
repaying cultivating family generally did not exceed Rs 300. On the other hand, 
in most of the villages from Broach and East Khandesh, the average amount 
repaid per repaying cultivating family was more than Rs 300. The villages belonging 
to Ferozepur, West Godavari and Coimbatore also recorded relatively high level 
of repayments per repaying cultivating family; in nine or more villages from each 
of these districts the repayments among cultivators averaged Rs 300 or more per 
repaying family. Among non-cultivators, the villages which recorded repayments 
of Rs 150 or more per repaying family were mostly from Ferozepur, Broach, 
East Khandesh and Dharwar. 

Table 5.12 sets out the distribution of villages according to the average amount 
repaid per repaying family among each of the four classes of cultivators. Among big 
and large cultivators, the repayments averaged Rs 200 or more per reporting family 
in most villages. Among medium cultivators, the average amount repaid per repaying 
family was less than Rs 400 in most villages, while among small cultivators, the 
average amount repaid per repaying family did not generally exceed Rs 300. 

The data for individual districts show that in every village from Broach and 
East Khandesh the average amount repaid per repaying family was Rs 500 or more 
among big cultivators and Rs 300 or more among large cultivators. The villages 
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TABLE 5.12—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE AMOUNT 
REPAID PER REPAYING FAMILY AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



i BIG 

LARGE 

1 MEDIUM 


SMALL 


CULTIVATORS 

! 

CULTIVATORS 

| CULTIVATORS 

| 

CULTIVATORS 

Average amount 

! Number! Percent- 

Number! Percent- 

Number! Percent- 

Number Percent- 

repaid per repaying 

! of 

age 

of 

j age 

of 

1 age 

of 

age 

family 

i villages 

j to total 

villages 

j to total 

villages 

to total 

villages j to total 


1 

2 

i 

3 

4 

5 

! 6 j 

. . 1 

7 

! 8 

Nil 

29 

! 16.5 1 

15 

8.5 1 

16 

9.1 \ 

35 

! 19.9 

Below Rs 100 

8 

4.5 : 

12 

6.8 ! 

34 

. 19.3 ; 

43 

24.4 

Rs 100—Rs 200... 

14 

8.0 

24 

13.6 : 

42 

23.9 j 

48 

27.3 

Rs 200—Rs 300... 

21 

11.9 

24 

13.6 I 

36 

20.5 1 

30 

: 17.0 

Rs 300—Rs 400... 

10 

5.7 

24 

13.6 , 

22 

12.5 i 

5 

2.8 

Rs 400—Rs 500... 

13 

7.4 

14 

8.0 

12 

6.8 ; 

6 

3.4 

Rs 500-Rs 750... 

32 j 

IS. 2 

22 

12.5 ; 

5 

2.8 ; 

5 

2.S 

Rs 750—Rs 1,000...! 

13 ! 

7.4 

15 

8.5 

5 

2.8 ! 

2 

i 1.1 

Rs 1.000 — Rs 1,500. J 

19 

10.8 

16 

9.1 

3 

1.7 i 

1 

0.6 

Rs 1,500 and above ...' 

17 ; 

9.7 

1° 

5.7 ; 

1 

0.6 j 

1 

0.6 

Total 

176 1 

100.0 ' 

176 

100.0 

176 

100.0 

176 

100*0 


from Ferozepur, West Godavari and Coimbatore also showed a generally high 
level of repayments per repaying family among big and large cultivators. On the 
other hand, in the villages belonging to Nadia, Gaya, E'awah and Bikaner, the 
repayments generally averaged Jess than Rs 500 per repaying family among big culti¬ 
vators; the amount repaid per repaying family among large cultivators was less 
than Rs 300 in twelve villages each from Nadia, Gaya and Etawah and eleven 
villages from Bikaner. Among medium and small cultivators, a low level of 
reppyments per repaying family was the general rule. In the case of these classes of 
cultivators also, the villages from Ferozepur, Broach and East Khandesh generally 
showed a h’gher level of repayments per repaying family than the villages belonging 
to Nadia, Gaya and Etawah. 

The district data on the average repayments per repaying family are pre¬ 
sented in Table 5.13. The data reveal the general trend of a decline in the average 
repayments per repaying family with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. 
In most districts medium and small cultivators reported substantially lower 
repayments per repaying family than big and large cultivators. The decline in the 
repayments per repaying family from big cultivators to large cultivators was 
also generally marked. 

There were large inter-district variations in the average repayments per repaying 
family among big and large cultivators. In Ferozepur, Broach, East Khandesh, 
West Godavari and Coimbatore, the repayments were at very high levels, exceeding 
Rs 1,000 per repaying family among big cultivators and Rs 600 per repaying family 
among large cultivators. In Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, the repayments averaged less 
than Rs 400 per repaying family among big and large cultivators. In Bikaner, big 
cultivators reported a relatively low level of repayments per repaying family; among 
large cultivators, however, the average amount repaid per repaying family was not 
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particularly low, as compared to other districts. In Mandsaur and Dharwar the 
average amount repaid per repaying family varied from Rs 338 to Rs 525 among 
big and large cultivators. 

In every district the repayments averaged less than Rs 450 per repaying family 
among medium and small cultivators. The average amount repaid per repaying 
family exceeded Rs 300 among medium cultivators in Bikaner, Broach and East 
Khandesh, among small cultivators in Mandsaur and among both medium and small 
cullivators in Fcrozepur. In Gaya, medium and small cultivators made markedly 
low repayments per repaying family. Among small cullivators, the amount repaid 
per repaying family was specially low in Nadia and Dharwar also. 

TABLE 5.13—AVERAGE AMOUNT REPAID PER REPAYING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 


(In rupees) 



Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

j All 

. District 

cultivators 

cultivators 

cultivators 

cultivators 

! cultivators 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Nadia 

277 

175 

186 

94 

153 

Gaya 

357 

303 

113 

62 

140 

Etawah 

275 

226 

163 

144 

; 176 

Fcrozepur 

1,196 

842 

426 

416 

548 

Bikaner 

2S4 

469 

368 

212 

351 

Mandsaur 

525 

470 

220 

307 

j 329 

Broach 

1,349 

880 

390 

241 

483 

East Khandesh ... 

... 1,117 

741 

306 

233 

453 

West Godavari ... 

1,983 

903 

234 

265 

498 

Dharwar 

467 

338 

151 

128 

1 212 

Coimbatore 

...; 1,069 

663 

299 

207 

! 395 


5.8 REPAYMENTS IN RELATION TO BORROWINGS 

Table 5.14 gives the distribution of villages according to the proportion of 
repayments to borrowings among cultivators and non-cultivators. In slightly more 
than half the number of villages the repayments among cultivators formed less than 
50 per cent of their borrowings. In only about one-fifth of the number of villages 
did the repayments form 80 per cent or more of the borrowings of cultivators. It 
was seen in Section 5.3 that the proportion of repaying to borrowing families among 
cultivators was 50 per cent or more in about three-fourths of the number of villages, 
and that in a large majority of these villages the proport ion was 80 per cent or more. 
Thus, among cultivators, the proportion of repayments to borrowings was generally 
lower than the proportion of repaying to borrowing families, thereby indicating 
that among those who repaid, the repayments were generally lower than the 
borrowings. 

Among non-cultivators, the proportion of repayments to borrowings was either 
nil or less than 50 per cent in slightly more than half the number of villages. In only 
one-fifth of the number of villages was the proportion of repayments to borrow¬ 
ings 80 per cent or more among this group of families. Among non-cultivators also, 
the proportion of repayments to borrowings appeared to be lower than the pro¬ 
portion of repaying to borrowing families. 
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The data for cultivators in individual districts show w e l? Godavari, the 
belonging to Gaya and in twelve villages each from a 'j* 1 ™ . Gaya the 

proportion of repayments to borrowings was less than 50 per cent In Gayane 

proportion was specially low, not exceeding 20 per unt. in “ . £ ast 

proportion was uniformly high in the villages belonging to Broach and East 
Khandesh. In eight villages from the former district and in twelve tlU g . 
latter district, the proportion was 80 per cent or more. 


TABLE 5.14—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING IO THE PROPORTION OF 
REPAYMENTS TO BORROWINGS 


CULTIVATORS NON-CULTIVATORS 


Number 

Proportion of repayments to borrowings 0 f villages 

Percentage 
i to total 

Number 
of villages 

Percentage 
to total 


l 

2 

3 

4 

Nil . 

Below 10 per cent . 

10 — 30 „ . 

30 — 50 „ . 

50 — 80 „ . 

80 — 100 „ . 

100 per cent and above . 

Neither repayments nor borrowings 
Repayments but no borrowings 


a. 8 

5.1 

24.4 

21.0 

24.4 

8.0 

13.1 

0.0 

23 

4 

14 

23 

14 

5 

19 

16 

2 

10.2 

* 

a . a 

11.7 

19.2 

11.7 

4.2 

to. 8 

15.3 

1.7 

Total 

176 

100.0 

120 1 

100.0 


1 Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 


The district daia on the proportion of repayments to borrowings among the 
four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together are presented in 
Table 5.15. The data show that the repayments of cultivators were low in relation 
to their borrowings in the districts barring Broach and East Khandesh. In Etawah, 
Ferozepur, Mandsaur, Dharwar and Coimbatore, the repayments formed about 
50 per cent of the borrowings of cultivators, while in Nadia, Bikaner and West 
Godavari, the proportion of repayments to borrowings among cultivators was 
between 30 per cent and 40 per cent. The poorest performance was in Gaya. 

TABLE 5.15—REPAYMENTS AS PERCENTAGE OF BORROWINGS : DISTRICT DATA 



Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 

District 

cultivators 

cultivators 

cultivators 

cultivators 

1 cultivate 


« 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia 

31.4 

28.8 

46.0 

30.0 

35.5 

Gaya 

15.1 

11.6 

9.3 

7.2 

9.8 

Etawah 

48.4 

44.1 

54.9 

62.9 

51.7 

Ferozepur 

45.1 

47.9 

51.2 

65.3 

i 52.2 

Bikaner 

16.4 

40.4 

45.2 

24.4 

38.1 

Mandsaur 

59.6 

53.6 ' 

40.4 

65.1 

52.3 

Broach 

82.3 

78.2 

77.9 i 

91.9 

79.8 

East Khandesh ... 

86.2 

91.1 

126.1 

76.6 

97.8 

West Godavari ... 

38.9 

33.0 

36.4 

61.6 

35.4 

Dharwar — ••■! 

48.6 

i 54.6 j 

41.7 j 

57.o ; 

50.3 

Coimbatore 

62.0 

1 50.8 

39.7 

51.5 | 

\ *r o 
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The proportion of repayments to borrowings did not show any consistent 
variation among the four classes of cultivators. The proportion was lowest among big 
cultivators in two districts, among large cultivators in three districts, among medium 
cultivators in four districts and among small cultivators in the remaining two districts. 
The proportion was highest among small cultivators in six districts, among medium 
cultivators in three districts and among big cultivators in the remaining two districts. 

5.9 REPAYMENTS IN RELATION TO DEBT AT THE END OF THE YEAR PLUS 
REPAYMENTS DURING THE YEAR 

The total of debt outstanding at the beginning of the year, the borrowings made 
during the year and the interest accrued on these borrowings and debt represents 
the total amount in relation to which repayments were made. Repayments in relation 
to this amount would be a better indicator of repayment performance than repayments 
in relation to borrowings. The total of debt outstanding at the beginning of the year, 
the borrowings made during the year and the interest accrued on these is equal to 
the debt outstanding at the end of the year plus repayments made during the year. 
Table 5.16 presents the distribution of villages according to the proportion of re¬ 
payments to debt outstanding at the end of the year plus repayments. 

TABLE 5.16—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION OF 
REPAYMENTS TO DEBT AT THE END OF THE YEAR PLUS REPAYMENTS 


CULTIVATORS i NON-CULTIVATORS 


Proportion of repayments to debt plus 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

repayments 


of villages 

1 

to total 

2 

of villages 

|“lZ 

to total 

4 

Nil 


6 

3.4 

28 

23.3 

Below 10 per cent 

... 

38 

21.6 

12 

10.0 

10 — 30 „ 


71 

40.3 

21 

17.5 

30 — 30 „ 


42 

23.9 

i 23 1 

19.2 

50 — 80 f . 


18 < 

1 10.2 

14 

11.7 

SO — 100 „ 


1 

0.6 

1 3 ; 

| 2.5 

100 per cent 


— — 

8 

6.7 

Neither repayments nor debt 


— — 

i _».J 

I 9.2 


Total 

176 

100.0 

1 120 1 ! 

\ 100.0 


‘Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 


In most villages repayments were low in relation to debt at the end of the year 
plus repayments, among both cultivators and non-cultivators. In about two-thirds 
of the number of villages in the case of cultivators and in half the number of villages 
in the case of non-cultivators, repayments formed less than 30 per cent of debt 
plus repayments. Only in about one in ten villages among cultivators and in 
about one in five villages among non-cultivators, repayments formed 50 per cent 
or more of debt plus repayments. 

The village-wise data for individual districts show that the repayment per¬ 
formance of cultivators, judged by the proportion of repayments to debt plus re¬ 
payments, was generally poor in the villages from Nadia, Gaya, Bikaner, Mandsaur, 
West Godavari and Coimbatore. In twelve or more villages from each of these 
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hiatncta w.less chan 30pcr cent. InBawah.Fcro^ra'rfDhar- 

waralso the proportion mas Jess Ifian 30 per cent in (Jic tnajo . 

ft was only in Broach and East Khandcsh that the proportion was uniformly g 
in the selected villages. The data for non-cultivators show that the villages in 
which the proportion of repayments to debt plus repayments was relatively high, 
mostly belonged to Ferozepur, Brouen, East Khandcsh and Dharwar districts. 


The district data on the proportion of repayments to debt plus repayments for 
the four classes of cultivators and for all classes of cultivators together are presented 
in Tabic 5.17. The repayment performance was particularly poor in Gaya where 
only about 5 per cent of the total liabilities was liquidated during the year. In Nadia, 
Bikaner, West Godavari and Coimbatore also the repayment performance was poor, 
only less than 20 per cent of the total liabilities having been repaid during the year. 
In Broach and East Khandcsh the performance was markedly better than in other 
districts. The data do not show any marked difference in the proportion of repayments 
to debt plus repayments among the four classes of cultivators. 


TABLE 5.17—REPAYMENTS AS PERCENTAGE OF DEBT AT THE END 
OF THE YEAR PLUS REPAYMENTS : DISTRICT DATA 



i Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 

District 

; cultivators 

1 

cultivators 

2 

cultivators 

3 

cultivators 

4 

cultivators 

5 

Nadia 

...» 10.7 

14.0 

22.0 

12.3 

10.7 

Gaya 

7.0 

0.2 

4.8 

5.1 

5.4 

Etawah 

20.0 

27.1 

31.0 

35.0 

30.0 

Ferozepur 

20.7 

24.0 

21.0 

23.8 

23.2 

Bikaner 

8.7 

14.1 \ 

\ 18.5 ; 

10.3 

14.0 

Mandsaur 

30.8 

20.5 1 

1 23.1 ; 

33.4 

27.2 

Broach 

...I 47.0 

40.3 i 

! 40.0 ! 

54.1 

48.0 

East Khandesh ... 

...! 37.0 

40.0 

41.7 i 

45.5 

41.0 

West Godavari ... 

...1 20.6 ! 

18.4 

21.0 

27.7 

10.5 

Dharwar 

...» 25.3 j 

30.2 

25.3 j 

28.8 

28.4 

Coimbatore 

...i U.3 

12.8 

13.0 j 

1 **-0 j 

\ 


5.10 FACTORS AFFECTING THE REPAYMENT PERFORMANCE 
One of the important features shown by the data presented in this chapter is 
that though the number of families who made repayments was generally substantial 
in relation to the number of families who borrowed or the number of families who 
were indebted, the repayments made were, barring the notable exceptions of Broach 
and East Khandcsh, low in relation to the total liabilities. The performance was 
particularly poor in Gaya and fairly so in Nadia, Bikaner, West Godavari and 
Coimbatore. In Nadia and Gaya the adverse seasons of the year and the immediate 
past appeared to have strongly influenced the repayment performance. The circum¬ 
stances leading to the poor repayment performance in Bikaner, West Godavari and 
Coimbatore were explained in detail in the discussion on the factors affecting 
the proportion of repaying families. 


5.11 SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR REPAYMENTS 
Information concerning the source of finance for repayments was collected in 
the enquiry. The sources of finance enumerated were owned funds, sale of assets 
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borrowings and other sources. Owned funds, by definition, comprised current in¬ 
come, i.e., income which accrued during the year covered by the enquiry, and past 
savings, i.e., the resources which accrued prior to the year covered by the enquiry 
and were available for utilization during the year covered by the enquiry. Income 
from principal and subsidiary occupations of the household as well as remittances 
received were taken into account in evaluating owned funds. All sale of bullion, 
shares, land, livestock and other assets and withdrawal of deposits were classified 
as sale of assets. 


The data relating to source of finance for repayments, presented in Table 5.18, 
show that about 90 per cent or more of the repayments were financed from owned 
funds in the districts barring Gaya, Bikaner and West Godavari. In Gaya about 
20 per cent of the repayments were financed through borrowings and sale of 
assets, each source accounting for roughly 10 per cent of the total repayments. In 
Bikaner about 20 per cent of the repayments were financed through sale of assets. 
In West Godavari bo* rowings financed 11 per cent and sale of assets 4 per cent, of 
the repayments. Sale of assets mostly represented sale of livestock. More than 50 
per cent of the borrowed funds utilized for repayments in West Godavari were 
obtained from co-operatives. Sources other than owned funds, sale of assets and 
borrowings were not reported in any of the districts. 

TABLE 5.18—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR REPAYMENTS 
OF CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


A , AMOUNT FINANCED BY F.ACH SOURCE AS 

Average PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REPAYMENTS 

amount \ ___ 



District 


repaid per j 
family 

(Rs) 

1 

Owned 

funds 

2 

Sale 

of assets 

3 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

4 

Nadia 



51 

99.6 

— 

0.4: 

Gaya 



11 

$2.0 

$.1 

9.9 

Etawah 



83 ; 

94.J 

o.7 

2 2 

Ferozcpur 



297 1 

92.0 

3.3 

4.7 

Bikaner 



123 

$1.0 

1S.6 

0.4 

Mandsaur 



145 

96.2 

1.0 

2.S 

Broach 



369 

99.9 

0.1 


East Khandesh 



231 

100.0 

— 

. 

West Godavari 



159 

$4.0 

4.1 

11.3 

Dharwar 



110 

$9.7 

0.0 

4.3 

Coimbatore 



101 

100.0 

— 

— 


It is important to note that in Gaya district almost 20 per cent of even the small 
repayments of the year had to be financed through sale of assets and borrowings. 
This might indicate repayments under compulsion. The resources were at a low level 
in the district during the year covered by the enquiry, owing to the unfavourable 
seasonal conditions. 

Table 5.19 gives the data relating to source of finance for repayments among the 
four classes of cultivators. These show that generally among every class of cultivators 
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in every district, more than 80 per cent of the repaymcntsjcrc jmanccd fro 
funds. Exceptions in this regard were medium and ££^cul.ivat^ 

every class of cultivators barring large cultivators in Bika » ‘ “ 

in West Godavari. In Gaya, medium cultivators financed about ° nc -[°” r ‘k 
their repayments through borrowings; about 8 per cent ot t.teir repay men- 
met through sale of assets. Small cultivators in this district raised almost hall the 
total finance for repayments through sale of assets. Among big and large cu 1 - 
vators in Gaya, repayments were financed entirely from owned resources, n 
Bikaner, sale of assets financed more than 20 per cent of the repayments among 
every group barring large cultivators. In West Godavari, borrowings financed 
18 per cent, and sale of assets 7 per cent, of the repayments among big 
cultivators. 

TABLE 5.19—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR REPAYMENTS AMONG THE FOUR C LASSES 
OF CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 



AMOUNT 

FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE 



OF TOTAL REPAYMENTS 


District 

BIG 

CULTIVATORS 

LARGL CULTIVATORS 


Owned j 

Sale of i 

Borrow- 

Ow ned 

Sale of i 

Borrow- 


funds 

assets | 

ings 

funds 

assets ! 

i 

ings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Nadia ... ...; 

loo.o j 

_ 

_ 

100.0 , 

— 

— 

Gaya 

m.o 

— 

— ; 

100.0 

• — 

— 

1 -tawah 

94.9 

4.2 

o.u 

93.9 

1.4 

1.7 

Fcrozepur ... 

96.7 ; 

— 

3.3 

96.7 : 

— 

i*. '• 

Bikaner 

72.0 

28.0 

— 

92.3 


—- 

Mandsaur 

93.8 

2.0 

1.0 

93.9 

1.1 

3.0 

Broach 

100.0 

— 

— i 

100.0 

— 

— 

East Khandesh ... 

100.0 

— 

— i 

100.0 

— 

— 

West Godavari ... 

73.6 

6.6 

17.8 

81.0 

3.9 

14.0 

Dharwar 

94.1 

3.2 

0.7 

87.9 

8.4 

3. 7 

Coimbatore 

100.0 

— 

— 

100.0 

— 

— 



! AMOUNT FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL REPAYMENTS 


. MEDIUM CULTIVATORS I SMALL CULTIVAIORS 

District ____ __ J__. .. ... 

Owned ! Sale of ' Borrow- j Owned j Sale of Borrow- 
funds assets ings j funds assets ; ings 


Nadia 

Gaya 

Etawali 

Ferozepur 

Bikaner 

Mandsaur 

Broach 

East Khandesh 
West Godavari 
Dharwar 
Coimbatore 


7 ; 8 

i 


100.0 

"" j 

66.4 

7.5 

92.4 : 

2.1 

86.1 

9.8 

74.3 ; 

24.8 

97 J \ 

2.1 ; 

99.8 i 

0.2 i 


100.0 i — 

97,1 1 — 

91.9 2.1 

100.0 i _— 


9 

10 


97.8 

26.1 

53.3 

4.5 

96.6 

4.1 

90.4 

0.9 . 

76.3 

0.8 

'96.0 


100.0 

— 

100.0 

2.9 

82.3 

e.o : 

92.2 

j 

100.0 


1 11 ; 12 

! _ i 2.2 

46.7 I -- 

3.4 

i 1.5 8.1 

!. 23.7 — 

Z:;.. fd. 

i _ : ^ 

I 12.8 . 4.9 

! 4.1 3.1 
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5.12 SEASONALITY IN REPAYMENTS 

Month-wise details regarding the repayments made during the year of the 
enquiry were collected in the General Demand Schedule. These data are utilized in 
this section to examine the seasonality in repayments. These are subject to the limita¬ 
tion that the respondents might not have recalled from memory accurately the month 
of repayment in all cases. This, however, is not a serious limitation for the present 
analysis, as minor differences in the volume of repayments from month to month 
are ignored and seasonality in repayments is indicated only when the data show a 
marked concentration of repayments in a particular period or periods. Tabic 5.20 
gives the repayments made by cultivators during each month as a percentage of the 
total repayments made by them during the year. 

TABLE 5.20—REPAYMENTS MADE DURING EACH MONTH AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL REPAYMENTS OF CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 






1956 




District 

May 

June ; 

July 

August 

• September 

October ; November 


1 

2 

3 

4 

I 5 

6 

1 

Nadia 

...1 1.7 

2.0 

0.4 

0.7 

3.S 

22 2 

3. H 

Gaya 

.... 17.3 

20.1 

0.9 

0.9 

— 

2. 7 

4.6 

Etawah 

3.0 

| 3.1 

1.9 

1.2 

0.4 

3.0 

4.4 

Fcrozepur 

4 

23. S 

3 . 3 

1.2 

0.3 

3.4 

3.0 

Bikaner 

0.1 

0.3 

4.4 

: 11.3 

0.3 

o.s 

6.3 

Mandsaur 

4.0 

3.2 

1.4 

0.1 

1.0 

2.6 

2.9 

Broach 

... 0.4 

4.7 

o.s 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

East Khandesh 

... — 

— 

— 

— 

i 0.7 

0.3 

•». S 

West Godavari 

1.7 

i 7.6 

3.7 

3.0 

i 1.7 

0.4 

0.6 

Dharwar 

3.1 

' 7.2 

1.6 

2.2 

1.9 ! 

! 3.1 

3.4 

Coimbatore 

... 10.0 

S.2 

0.1 

1.1 

4.0 

0.7 

3.S 



1956 i 


1957 



- Month not 
’ specified 

District 

Decemberj 

January 

February S 

March 

April 


8 '! 

9 

10 

H 

12 

13 

Nadia 

16.1 ! 

9.2 

6.9 

13.7 

13.4 

0.1 

Gaya 

13.6 

0.9 

0.9 

3.3 

21 .S 

l.s 

Etawah 

4 . A 

10.0 

2.6 

11.7 

32.9 

0.4 

Fcrozepur 

43.3 

3.1 

4.1 

2 '* 

1.3 

O.s 

Bikaner 

3.6 1 

3.2 

4.6 

o. ; 

33. .S’ 

- . 

Mandsaur 

20. S 

10.2 

3.2 

s.o 

36. S 

0.4 

Broach 

0.1 

1.3 

3.3 

36.2 

11.4 

1.S 

East Khandesh 

O.S 

46.9 

29.2 

>> -> 

t!. 3 

12. S 

West Godavari 

11.6 

13.4 

12.9 

22 .*■ 

16.1 

— 

Dharwar 

10.4 

13.3 

16.9 

Ts.i 

14.9 

1.3 

Coimbatore 

7.0 

14.7 

16.7 

3. a 

29. S 

0.1 


Marked concentration of repayments during a particular period or periods of the 
year was a characteristic feature of the pattern of distribution of repayments. The 
districts may be broadly classified into three groups showing similar characteristics. 
One of these groups includes Etawah, Bikaner, Broach and East Khandcsh. In the 
first two of these districts the season of relatively heavy repayments was of very 
short duration, confined to the month of April. In East Khandesh, repayments 
were largely concentrated during January and February and in Broach, during March 
and April. West Godavari and Dharwar constitute another group of districts. In 
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m there was only one season of 

both these districts, as in the districts of the « ^ a relatively long period of five 

heavy repayments, but this season was P districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya, 

months from December to April. In the ‘ thc repayments took place in 

Ferozepur, Mandsaur and Coimbatore, th • ds ^ 0ctobc r, December 

two or more well marked periods. In N. , md Apri i. Junc an d December 

and March-April,and in Gaya, May- and May -Junc, January-February 

■* » f rc “ re ' 1 ' tovy Kraymcm - 

A in -hcdisTto terms Bikaner. ^ 

synchronized largely with the period or periods immediately following 
of crops. Thus, in Nadia the relatively heavy repayments in October and December 
seemed to be related to the harvest of aus paddy and aman paddy respectively, while 
those during March-April appeared to have been financed out of the sale proceeds 
of pulses, oilseeds and other rahi crops. In Gaya, Ferozepur and Mandsaur, all 
of which have two important crop seasons, viz., kharif and rahi, the periods of 
repayments coincided wit h the periods immediately following thc two main harvesting 
seasons. In Elawah, though both kharif and rahi crops are of almost equal impor¬ 
tance, the repayments were largely made after the harvest of rahi crops. The re¬ 
payments synchronized with the period immediately following the harvesting of 
cotton in East Khandesh and Broach and of jowar (January-February) and cotton 
(April) in Coimbatore. In Coimbatore the repayments reported during May and 
June were presumably financed out of the sale proceeds of the cotton crop of thc 
previous year. In West Godavari thc period of relatively heavy repayments com¬ 
menced with thc harvest of the first paddy crop and continued through the period of 
harvest of thc second paddy crop. In Dharwar, which is a predominantly kharif 
crop area, thc relatively heavy repayment activity commenced with the harvesting 
season of kharif crops. 


In Bikaner there was marked divergence between the period of relatively heavy 
repayment aclivity and the period of harvest of crops. Kharif is the only crop season 
in the district, but the period immediately following the kharif harvest witnessed 
very little repayments. Thc repayments in the district were concentrated largely 
during April, which is one of the important wool-clipping seasons. Apparently, 
these repayments were financed largely out of thc sale proceeds of wool. This also 
underlines thc predominant position of livestock in thc economy of the district. 

In East Khandesh the season of heavy repayments extended from January to 
February, while that of heavy borrowings commenced in January and extended up 
to March. The months of January and February, thus, witnessed heavy borrowing 
and repayment activities. The coexistence of a high level of activity in regard to 
both borrowings and repayments in the district is to be traced to a situation in which 
repayments, dictated by the procedural requirements of co-operatives, were made 
and were immediately followed by borrowings from them. Apart from East Khandesh, 
there were some districts, for instance, Gaya, Bikaner, West Godavari and Coim¬ 
batore, in which during particular periods of the year borrowing and repayment activi- 
ties were simultaneously important. In all these districts, however,the phenomenon 





\*S 


was much less marked than in East j^fthese districts, 

of anv sicnificancc in any of these districts barring i u nncvihle 

bj andS, the featureradicates a situation in which some fam.hes found^£ 
to reduce their liabilities, while others had to borrow. Presumably, this refit els the 
variations in the timing of receipts and expenditures among cultivators. 


The data on repayments by the four classes of cultivators during different 
periods of the year arc set out in Table 5.21. The year was divided into four 
seasons, viz., May-June, July-November, Decembcr-February and March-April 
for the purpose of the table. The data show that in Nadia, Ferozepur, Broach and 
Dharwar, the pattern of distribution of repayments was largely similar among the 
four classes of cultivators. Except for the minor divergence in respect of small 
cultivators, this was the case in East Khandesh also. In other districts, generally 
repayments were spread over a longer period in the case of big and large 
cultivators than in the case of medium and small cultivators. 


TABLE 5.21—REPAYMENTS DURING EACH PERIOD AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
REPAYMENTS : DISTRICT DATA FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


BIG CULTIVATORS j LARGE CULTIVATORS 




July- 

Nove¬ 

mber 

Dece- 


Month 


July- 

Nove- 

mber 

Dcce- 

March- 

Month 

District 

May- 

mber- 

March- 

not 

May- 

mb er- 

not 

June 

Feb¬ 

ruary 

April 

speci¬ 

fied 

June 

Feb¬ 

ruary 

April 

speci¬ 

fied 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

_ 

20.7 

32.4 

46.9 

_ 

__ 

30.6 

30.2 

39.2 


Gaya 

26.6 

6.7 

33.7 

29.8 

3.2 

41.8 

7.6 

22.8 

25.5 

2.2 

EUiwah 

8.5 

24.4 

22.1 

44.9 

0.1 

8.7 

13.3 

21.3 

56.6 

O.t 

Ferozepur ... 

18.7 

7.1 

62.9 

7.8 i 

3.5 

32.7 

12.8 

44.3 

8.5 

1.7 

Bikaner 

— 

24.8 

1 11.4 

63.8 i 

— 

1.4 

6.7 

12.7 

79.2 ! 

1 — 

Mandsaur 

4.1 

6.3 

! 41.8 

47.8 | 

i _ 

7.4 

6.2 

40.4 

46.0 

j — 

Broach 

j 6.6 

0.7 

3.6 

87.9 

! 1.2 

10.1 

0.8 

2.7 

83.9 

i 2.5 

East Khandesh 

— 

8.2 

76.3 

i 6 - 7 ! 

! 8.8 

— 

5.5 

83.0 

3.9 

7.6 

West Godavari! 

! 7.2 

14.1 

37.9 

! 40.8 \ 

— 

| 8.0 

10.1 

| 41.8 

40.2 

— 

Dharwar 

17. y 

11.2 

36.5 

! 32.4 

2.0 

8.6 ! 

14.0 

42.7 

33.7 

1.0 

Coimbatore ... 

36.9 

3.7 

40.3 

' 19.1 

— 

1 

\ G.2 

32.2 

35.8 

! — 


MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


District 

May- 

June 

July- 

Nove¬ 

mber 

Dece- 

mber- 

Feb- 

ruary 

March- 

April 

Month 

not 

speci¬ 

fied 

May- 

June 

July- 

Nove¬ 

mber 

Dece- 

mber- 

Feb- 

ruary 

March- 

April 

Month 

not 

speci¬ 

fied 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Nadia 

5.8 

31.3 

37.7 

25.2 

_ 

4.7 

40.4 

22.1 

32.4 

0.3 

Gaya 

51.9 

9.4 

9.4 

29.2 

— 

46.7 

8.9 

6.7 

26.7 

11.1 

Etawah 

7.3 

10.1 

20.7 

61.7 

0.3 

0.8 

8.4 

11.2 

79.6 

__ 

Ferozepur ... 

28.2 

12.8 

51.8 

7.2 

— 

29.8 

6.7 

60.5 

2.8 

0.2 

Bikaner 

0.1 

35.5 

12.2 

52.2 

— 

— 

6.3 

18.1 

75.6 

— 

Mandsaur ... 

1.0 

9.0 

27.0 

63.0 \ 

[ — 

1.7 

9.4 

60.5 

2S.3 

0.1 

Broach 

19.2 

1.8 

6.1 

72.4 ! 

! 0.5 

15.3 

3.8 

9.4 

68.4 

3.1 

East Khandesh 

— 

5.0 

71.5 

2.1 

; 21.4 

— 

— 

54,5 

26.5 

19.0 

West Godavari 

14.7 

15.8 

52.1 

17.4 

1 — . 

8.2 

12.1 

15.2 

64.5 

_ 

Dharwar ...! 

14.3 

13.5 

39.4 

30.7 

: 21 

8.2 

17,6 

33.9 

39.7 

0.6 

Coimbatore ...| 

n .2 

10.3 

54.2 

24.3 

■ -i 

3.3 

21.6 

30.3 

44.0 

0.8 


lO 












CHAPTER 6 

FAMILY EXPENDITURE 

6.1 INTRODUCTION 

The data relating to family expenditure, collected in the enquiry, are discussed 
in this chapter. The main object in collecting these data was to ensure I hat the res 
pondents remembered all important occasions of borrowings in connexion with 
family consumption, and information was called for in respect of expenditure under¬ 
taken during the year covered by the enquiry, on purchase of durable consumer 
goods, education, litigation, sickness, ceremonies and on construction, ptirchase 
and repairs of residential and other houses. No information was collected regarding 
expenditure on current consumption such as on foodstuffs, entertainment, etc., 
which it was thought would be generally financed out of current receipts. The total 
expenditure on family consumption, reported in the General Demand Schedule, 
has in later contexts been referred to as ‘ total family expenditure'. It is necessary 
to note that the ‘ total ’ has reference only to the total expenditure on the items 
specified in the schedule. 

In this chapter, in the first instance the data on the total recorded family 
expenditure and the relative importance of the constituent items of family expenditure 
are discussed. The data on the spread and incidence 01 each item of expenditure are 
then given, in order to bring out the variations in the pattern of expenditure in the 
different districts. The source of finance for family expenditure are analysed next. 
Some comments on the variations in the level of family expenditure among the 
districts and among the four classes of cultivators are also offered in this chapter. 

6.2 TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON SPECIFIED ITEMS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the expenditure on each item of family 
expenditure, the magnitude of the total expenditure on these items and their relative 
importance may be indicated. The items specified in the schedule w'ere the following: 

(1) Purchase of residential or other houses 

(2) Construction and repairs of residential and other houses 

(3) Purchase of domestic utensils etc. 

(4) Purchase of clothes 

(5) Death ceremonies 

(6) Marriage and other ceremonies 

(7) Medical expenses 

(8) Educational expenses 

(9) Litigation expenses 

The two items, viz., purchase of domestic utensils etc. and purchase of clothes, 
covered all expenses incurred on purchase of these articles for use of the family. 
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The expenditure on these articles, purchased for giving away as gifts to others on 
the occasion of marriage or other ceremonies was noted under the head ‘ marriage 
and other ceremonies’. 

Table 6.1 gives the distribution of villages according to the total family 
expenditure per family among cultivators and non-cultivators. The total family 
expenditure among cultivators generally varied from Rs 200 to Rs 750 per family. 
Family expenditure was generally lower among non-cultivators than among culti¬ 
vators. In the case of the former group, in almost three-fourths of the number of 
villages family expenditure averaged less than Rs 300 per family. Among the 32 
villages in which family expenditure per non-cultivating family was Rs 300 or 
more, there were nine villages from Ferozepur and six villages from Coimbatore. 

TABLE 6.1—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO THE TOTAL 
FAMILY EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 



CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

Total family 

Number of 

Percentage 

Number of ! 

Percentage 

expenditure per family 

villages 

to total 

villages \ 

to total 


Nil 




i 



Below Rs 100 


1 

0.6 

23 

19.2 

Rs 

100- Rs 

200 ... 

5 

2.8 

41 

34.2 

Rs 

200- Rs 

300 ... 

31 

17.6 

24 

! 20.0 

Rs 

300 Rs 

400 ... 

28 

16.0 

16 

13.3 

Rs 

400—Rs 

500 ... 

37 

21.0 

10 

8.3 

Rs 

500-Rs 

750 ... 

52 

29.5 

4 

! 3.3 

Rs 

750—Rs 

1,000 ... 

17 

9.7 

1 

0.8 

Rs 1 

,000 - Rs 

1,500 ... 

4 

2.3 

■ — 

— 

Rs 1 

,500 and above ... 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.8 



Total ... 

176 

100.0 

120 1 

100.0 


'Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 

In thirteen villages belonging to Nadia and in fourteen villages belonging 
to Dharwar, family expenditure did not exceed Rs 500 per family among 
cultivators. In eight villages from the former district and in five villages from 
the latter district, family expenditure uer cultivating family was less than 
Rs 300. On the other hand, in the villages from Ferozepur, family expenditure 
among cultivators was generally high; it was between Rs 500 and Rs 750 per 
family in seven villages and exceeded Rs 750 per family in six villages. In Gaya, 
family expenditure per cultivating family varied from Rs 200 to Rs 2,000 in the 
different villages; in six villages it was below Rs 400 and in five other villages, 
between Rs 400 and Rs 500. In each of the remaining districts, family 
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expenditure per cultivating family varied generally from Rs 150 to Rs 1,000 in the 
different villages. In Etawah, twelve villages were equally divided between two class 
intervals, viz., ‘Rs 300-Rs 400’ and ‘Rs 500-Rs 750’, while in Broach an equal 
number of villages were evenly distributed among three class intervals, viz., ‘ Rs 200- 
Rs 300 \ ‘Rs 300-Rs 400 9 and ‘Rs 750-Rs 1,000’. In Bikaner, West Godavari 
and Coimbatore there was marked concentration of villages in the class interval 
‘Rs 500-Rs 750’, while in each of the districts of East Khandcsh and Mandsaur, 
ten villages were equally distributed among the class intervals ‘ Rs 400-Rs 500 ’ 
and ‘ Rs 500-Rs 750 

In most districts the level of family expenditure among cultivators showed fairly 
marked differences among the regions into which the districts were divided. Broadly, 
barring occasional villages which showed divergences from the general pattern, the 
level of family expenditure varied with the variation in the regional economy, it 
being comparatively low in relatively less developed or less fertile areas and compa¬ 
ratively high in relatively developed areas. Also, within a region, the inter-village 
variations in the level of family expenditure were generally small. The features were 
seen to a marked extent in Etawah, Mandsaur, Broach and West Godavari. In a 
few districts there were fairly large inter-village variations within the regions, and in 
particular regions villages with relatively high level of family expenditure coexisted 
with those with relatively low level of family expenditure and both grouos were, by 
and large, equally prominent, so much so that no consistent regional patterns 
emerged. Gaya and Coimbatore were prominent among these districts. 

The variations in the level of family expenditure reflect broadly the variations 
in the standard of living. The data presented above show that the economic condition 
of non-cultivators was generally much inferior to that of cultivators. In particular 
areas, such as in some of the villages from Ferozepur and Coimbatore, the non¬ 
cultivators appeared to be a prosperous community. Among cultivators in a district, 
there were fairly large variations in the standard of living, which were broadly related 
to the variations in the regional economy. The divergences from the general pattern 
noticed in particular instances reflect the heterogeneous conditions in the regions 
into which each district was divided. It is, however, significant to note that these 
instances were few and that, by and large, the regional classification adopted was in 
general conformity with the variations in economic conditions. The regions comprised 
large areas and the existence, within a region, of small pockets with conditions 
substantially different from the average conditions prevalent in other parts of 
the region, is not unexpected. 

The district data on the average expenditure per cultivating family on individual 
items of family expenditure are presented in Table 6.2. In Ferozepur, the average 
family expenditure among cultivators was about Rs 700 per family, which was 
substantially higher than in all other districts. The remaining districts fall broadly 
into three groups with different levels of family expenditure among cultivators. 
Bikaner and West Godavari may be grouped together ; in these districts family 
expenditure was relatively high at about Rs 550 per cultivating family. Nadia, Broach 
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and Dharwar constitute a group of districts with relatively low level of family 
expenditure among cultivators ; in Broachthe family expenditure per cultivating family 
was about Rs 430, while in the other two districts it was slightly less than Rs 400. 
Gaya, Etawah, Mandsaur, East Khandesh and Coimbatore, where the average family 
expenditure per cultivating family varied between Rs 460 andRs 500, constitute the 
middle group of districts. 

TABLE 6.2 -EXPENDITURE ON RECORDED ITEMS OF FAMILY 
EXPENDITURE : DISTRICT DATA 


(Amount in rupees per family) 



] 

j 
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17 


— 
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1 
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1 
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Note : Figures within brackets denote percentages to total. 


Purchase of clothes was generally the most important item of family expenditure. 
The item accounted for about 28 per cent to 41 per cent of the total family expendi¬ 
ture recorded in the schedule in the districts barring Bikaner and Dharwar, where 
its relative importance was somewhat higher, and Etawah where it was relatively 
less important. Marriage and other ceremonies were generally next in importance to 

lOA 
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purchase of clothes. The proportion of expenditure on marriage and other ceremonies 
to total family expenditure generally varied from about 15 per cent to 32 per cent. In 
Ftawah and Fcrozepur the item was very important and it accounted for about 40 
per cent and 34 per cent respectively of the total family expenditure. In the former 
district it was the most important item of family expenditure , while in the latter 
district it was as important as purchase of clothes. The two items, viz., purchase 
of clothes and marriage and other ceremonies, together accounted for about 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent of the total recorded family expenditure in the different districts 
barring Nadia and Gaya. 

Among the remaining items, construction and repairs of residential and other 
houses was generally the most important. About 5 per cent to 15 per cent of the 
total family expenditure was incurred on this item in the districts except Nadia and 
Mandsaur, where the proportion of expenditure on the item to total family expendi¬ 
ture was about 21 per cent and 25 per cent respectively. Medical expenses accounted 
for roughly 15 per cent of the total family expenditure in Nadia, Gaya and West 
Godavari and less than 10 per cent of the total family expenditure in all other districts. 
The item was of practically no importance in Bikaner. In Gaya about 15 per cent of 
the total family expenditure was incurred in connexion with education. In other 
districts, educational expenses formed about 10 per cent or less of the total family 
expenditure. Expenditure on education, in absolute terms as well as in relation to 
total family expenditure, was particularly low in Bikaner, Mandsaur and Dharwar. 
Litigation expenses, purchase of domestic utensils etc. and death ceremonies were of 
minor importance generally, while there was practically little or no expenditure on 
purchase of residential or other houses in most districts. 

The variations in the level of family expenditure and the relative importance of 
the constituent items among the four classes of cultivators may be considered now. 
For purposes of discussion, the constituent items may be classified into four groups. 
In the first instance, purchase of residential or other houses and construction and 
repairs of residential and other houses may be grouped together. Purchase of domestic 
utensils etc. and clothes may be considered together under the head 4 purchase of 
durable consumer goods’. This group of items comes nearest to being 
representative of the general consumption account. Death, marriage and other 
ceremonies may be combined to form the third group of items. The remaining 
three items, viz., medical expenses, educational expenses, and litigation expenses, 
constitute the fourth group of items. 

The expenditure on purchase, construction and repairs of residential and other 
houses is partly in the nature of capital investment and partly of current expenditure. 
The capital investment part of the expenditure was taken into account in comput¬ 
ing capital formation. The total expenditure on this group of items reflects the culti¬ 
vating community’s efforts in improving its housing condition, whether by acquiring 
or constructing houses or through repair and maintenance of old houses. The 
expenditure took place in the household sector as distinguished from the business 
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sector and is, therefore, discussed in this chapter rather than in the chapter on 
capital expenditure. 

Table 6.3 presents the data on average expenditure per family on all the recorded 
items of family expenditure together and on each of the four classified groups of family 
expenditure, separately for each of the four classes of cultivators. The data show that 
in Bikaner, though there was a decline in the level of family expenditure with the 
decline in the size of cultivated holdings, the difference in the level of family expen¬ 
diture among the four classes of cultivators was not large. In all other districts 
there was a marked decline in the level of family expenditure with the decline in the 
size of cultivated holdings. Large cultivators reported a substantially higher family 
expenditure than medium and small cultivators; among large cultivators, big culti¬ 
vators occupied a position markedly different from the rest. The decline in the level 
of family expenditure from big cultivators to large cultivators and from the latter 
group to medium cultivators was specially marked in East Khandesh and West 
Godavari. Other indicators also show that in both these districts medium and small 
cultivators occupied a position very much inferior to big and large cultivators. 

There were marked inter-district variations in the level of family expenditure 
among big and large cultivators. Broadly, the districts fall into three groups. Ferozc- 
pur, East Khandesh and West Godavari constitute one group of districts. This group 
stood apart from the rest of the districts in the height of family expenditure among big 
and large cultivators. In every district of the group, among big cultivators family 
expenditure exceeded Rs 1,700 per family and among large cultivators, Rs 950 per 
family. Gaya, Etawah, Broach and Coimbatore with family expenditure between 
Rs 1,100 and Rs 1,350 per family among big cultivators and between Rs 740 and 
Rs 900 per family among large cultivators, constitute another group of districts. 
In the third group of districts, viz., Nadia, Bikaner, Mandsaur and Dharwar, family 
expenditure was less than Rs 1,000 per family among big cultivators and about 
Rs 700 or less per family among large cultivators. 

In Ferozepur, Bikaner and Mandsaur the level of family expenditure among both 
medium and small cultivators was markedly higher than in other districts. In the 
remaining districts, the variations in the family expenditure among medium and 
small cultivators were small. This indicates that, by and large, there were no large 
inter-district variations in the levels of living among medium and small cultivators. 

Among big and large cultivators in Nadia and Gaya and among big cultivators 
in West Godavari, the group of items comprising medical, educational and litigation 
expenses assumed the highest importance, while for big and large cultivators in Feroze¬ 
pur, big cultivators in Broach and every class of cultivators in Etawah, death, marriage 
and other ceremonies constituted the most important item of expenditure. Purchase 
of durable consumer goods assumed second highest importance in all these cases ; it 
was, however, the most important item of family expenditure, generally followed by 
death, marriage and other ceremonies or medical, educational and litigation expenses, 
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TABLE 6.3-EXPENDITURE ON RECORDED ITEMS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE 
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AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 
Rupees per family) 
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in the case of other classes of cultivators in these districts and among every class of 
cultivators in other districts. Purchase, construction and repairs of residential and 
other houses was generally the least important item of expenditure, except notably 
among big and large cultivators in East Khandesh, for whom it assumed greater 
importance than all items barring purchase of durable consumer goods. 

The relative importance of durable consumer goods generally increased with the 
decline in the size of cultivated holdings, while the opposite trend was noticed in the 
case of medical, educational aiid litigation expenses. The proportion of expenditure 
incurred on purchase, construction and repairs of residential and other houses 
among the four classes of cultivators generally varied within narrow limits. Gaya, 
where the relative importance of the item was markedly higher among medium and 
small cultivators than among big and large cultivators, and East Khandesh, where 
the opposite was true, were notable exceptions in this regard. No consistent trend was 
noticed in regard to the relative importance of death, marriage and other ceremonies 
among the four classes of cultivators. 

6.3 EXPENDITURE ON INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE 

In this section the data on individual items of family expenditure are discussed 
on the basis of the district data for the four classes of cultivators and all classes of 
cultivators together. An attempt has been made to study the inter-district and inter¬ 
group variations in the expenditure on each item, in the light of special factors, if any, 
which operated during the year . 

63.1 Purchase of residential or other houses 

Expenditure on purchase of residential or other houses was reported only in 
seven districts. The proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item and the 
expenditure on the item per reporting family are presented in Table 6.4. 

TABLE 6.4—PURCHASE OF RESIDENTIAL OR OTHER HOUSES—PROPORTION OF 
FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER 
REPORTING FAMILY: DISTRICT DATA 
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Only a very small proportion of the cultivating families reported purchase of 
residential or other houses. In Mandsaur and East Khandesh the proportion of 
cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item was 2 per cent and 4 per cent 
respectively. In every other district, less than one per cent of the cultivating families 
reported expenditure on the item. The expenditure per reporting family generally 
exceeded Rs 400 among big and large cultivators, and was generally below that 
figure among medium and small cultivators. 

63.2 Construction and repairs of residential and other houses 

Expenditure on this item was fairly widespread and was reported in every 
district. Table 6.5 sets out the data on the proportion of families reporting 
expenditure on the item and the expenditure on the item per reporting family. 

TABLE 6.5—CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL AND OTHER HOUSES— 
PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT 
SPENT PER REPORTING FAMILY: DISTRICT DATA 
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In four districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Mandsaur, the proportion of 
cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item was high and exceeded 50 per 
cent. In Nadia, Gaya and Et awah the proportion appeared to have been influenced by 
the special circumstances of the year; in all these districts a large proportion of the 
famil ies had to undertake repairs to make good the damage caused by floods to 
residential and other houses. In Etawah, where the highest proportion of families 
reporting expenditure on the item was recorded, the data reportedly also reflect the 
spurt in construction activity on account of the investment of compensation amounts 
received by cx-zamindars for surrendering zamindari rights. In Ferozepur and Bikaner, 
where the rainfall is extremely low, the proportion of cultivating families reporting 
expenditure on the item was lower than in all other districts. The expenditure per 
reporting cultivating family exceeded Rs 100 in all districts except Etawah and 
Dharwar ; in six districts the expenditure per reporting cultivating family was more 
than Rs 200. 
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Both the proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item and the 
expenditure on the item per reporting family generally declined with the decline in 
the size of cultivated holdings. The difference in the level of expenditure per report¬ 
ing family between big and large cultivators on the one hand and medium and small 
cultivat ors on the other, was specially marked in East Khandesh and West Godavari, 
where medium and small cultivators appeared to occupy a position very much inferior 
to big and large cultivators, according to most indicators. 


In Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Dharwar, the proportion of families reporting 
expenditure on the item was high, while the expenditure per reporting family 
was relatively low. On the other hand, in Ferozcpur, Bikaner, Broach and East 
Khandesh, the proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item was low, 
while the expenditure per reporting family was high. Among the remaining districts, 
in Mandsaur the proportion of families reporting expenditure was high and the level 
of expenditure per reporting family was not particularly low. In West Godavari both 
the indicators were relatively high, while in Coimbatore both of them were relatively 
low. Broadly, the level of expenditure per reporting family appeared to be inversely 
associated with the level of the proportion of families reporting expenditure. 

The total expenditure on construction and repairs of residential and other 
houses was divided into its component parts, viz., the expenditure on construc¬ 
tion and the expenditure on repairs. Table 6.6 presents the data pertaining to 
the relative importance of repair expenditure in the total expenditure. These data 
show that the repair element was small in relation to the total expenditure in 
Fcrozepur, Bikaner and Mandsaur. In all other districts, the proportion of expendi¬ 
ture on repairs to total expenditure was fairly large; it was specially high in 
Nadia, East Khandesh and Dharwar. 


TABLE 6.6—EXPENDITURE ON REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL AND OTHER HOUSES AS 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS OF 
RESIDENTIAL AND OTHER HOUSES: DISTRICT DATA 


District 

Big 

| cultivators 

i 

■ Large 
j cultivators 

1 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

All 

cultivators 

! 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia 

! 

...! 48.3 

57.0 

57.4 

77.0 

60.2 

Gaya 

J 69.0 

58.5 

54.6 

31.6 

52.3 

Etawah 

J 32.7 

33.9 

34.0 

24.6 

32.3 

Ferozcpur 

..| 3.9 

19.7 

5.7 

6.3 

15.2 

Bikaner 

.J 7.0 

6.4 

1.5 

26.2 

10.5 

Mandsaur 

J 11.6 

16.6 

10.0 

38.4 

17.8 

Broach 

..j 44.6 

70.8 

18.7 

31.0 

49.4 

East Khandesh 

63.X 

87.2 

46.8 

84.5 

82.0 

West Godavari 

..! 12.4 

17.8 

80.9 

64.4 

29.1 

Dharwar 

56.2 

\ 78.4 

62.3 

54.7 

68.7 

Coimbatore 

..j 63.7 

40.2 

\ 

35.4 

67.6 

42.0 
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6.3.3 Purchase of domeslic utensils etc. 

The data regarding the proportion of families reporting expenditure and the 
expenditure per reporting family, in respect of purchase of domestic utensils etc., 
arc presented in Table 6.7. 


TABLE 6.7-PURCHASE OF DOMESTIC UTENSILS ETC—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES 
REPORTING EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER REPORTING 

FAMILY: DISTRICT DATA 



HIG 

LARGE 

MEDIUM 

SMALL 

ALL 


CULTIVATORS 

, CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 


Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

■' Pro- j 

Am- 

; Pro- 

j Am- 

District 

portion 

ount 

; portion 

ount 

port ion : 

ount 

1 portion 

ount 

portion! ount 


(Per i 


I (Per 


(Per 


(Per ; 


(Per 



cent) I 

(Rs) 

! cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) j 

(Rs) 

cent) j 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 


t | 

2 

! 

3 \ 

4 

5 i 

i 

6 

7 ! 

i 

« 


10 

Nadia ...< 

02.2 

22 

~ i 

44. 8 

20 

49.0 j 

22 

: 35.3 : 

13 

43.8 

19 

Gaya 

20.4 '' 

11 

J7.4 

79 

0.4 ! 

26 

14.0 

19 

11.6 

47 

Etawah 

07.o . 

26 

09.4 

25 

52.6 . 

19 

47.7 

12 

56.1 

20 

Fcrozepur 

10.2 ' 

26 

10. 8 

29 

14.3 ; 

16 

10.2 

28 

13. S 

23 

Bikaner 

20.4 \ 

48 

22.0 ' 

52 

is .2 : 

51 

14.2 

27 

18.2 

46 

Mandsaur 

00.0 ; 

36 

00.3 , 

30 

03.1 j 

19 

09.3 

14 

61.1 

21 

Broach 

44.0 ‘ 

42 

43.6 ; 

23 

30.0 | 

16 

27.4 ; 

11 i 

30.6 

17 

East Khandcsh. 1 

07.0 ; 

55 

43.8 | 

42 

32.0 ' 

21 

1 28.1 

28 ; 

34.4 

31 

West Godavari. 

00.4 ' 

96 

40.9 ! 

67 

29.7 ! 

44 

24.4 

14 

31.0 j 

46 

Dharwar 

77.4 \ 

43 i 

71.] : 

33 

60.1 I 

16 

40.7 i 

11 

62.7 \ 

20 

Coimbatore ... 

00.9 ! 

i 

7i i 

43.8 | 

63 

40.3 ! 

i 

57 

! 44.9 

33 

42.8 

51 


The data indicate that a fairly large proportion of the families incurred expen¬ 
diture on purchase of domestic utensils etc. The expenditure on the item per reporting 
family was small and did not show any large variation among the districts. Both the 
proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item and the average expenditure 
on the item per reporting family generally declined with the decline in the size of 
cultivated holdings.The variations among the four classes of cultivators in the pro¬ 
portion of families reporting expenditure and the expenditure per reporting family 
were, however, generally small. The expenditure per reporting family was less than 
Rs 60 except among big and large cultivators of West Godavari and Coimbatore and 
large cultivators of Gaya. 

6.3.4 Purchase of clothes 

The expenditure on purchase of clothes was reported by almost all investigated 
families in every district. Table 6.8 presents the data on the average expenditure 
on the item per reporting family among the four classes of cultivators and all classes 
of cultivators together. 
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TABLE 6.8—AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER REPORTING FAMILY ON PURCHASE 
OF CLOTHES : DISTRICT DATA 


(In rupees) 


Big Large Medium Small All 

District cultivators cultivators cultivators cultivators cultivators 


Nadia 


241 

169 

99 

65 

110 

Gaya 


291 

242 

114 

86 

144 

Etawah 


219 

173 

97 

73 

113 

Ferozepur 


470 

343 

222 

173 

244 

Bikaner 


443 

357 

229 

204 

260 

Mandsaur 


285 

224 

140 

110 

156 

Broach 


367 

272 

.157 

76 

167 

East Khandesh 


536 

345 

161 

121 

205 

West Godavari 


4.94 

343 

140 

103 

190 

Dharwar 


426 

300 

165 

132 

196 

Coimbatore 


409 

260 

125 

83 

153 


Nadia, Gaya and Etawah ranked low according to the level of expenditure 
per reporting family in the case of every class of families. In Mandsaur the expendi¬ 
ture per reporting family was higher than in Nadia and Etawah, but lower than in 
Gaya, in the case of big and large cultivators. Among medium and small cultivators, 
the expenditure per reporting family was higher in Mandsaur than in Nadia, Gaya 
and Etawah. The expenditure per reporting family among medium and small 
cultivators was less than Rs 170 and Rs 140 respectively in all the districts except 
Ferozepur and Bikaner, where it was substantially higher. The expenditure on the 
item is likely to be influenced very largely by climatic conditions. This is reflected 
in the relatively high level of expenditure on the item in Ferozepur and Bikaner, 
where costly garments are required to withstand the rigours of the winter. 

6J5 Death ceremonies 

The proportion of families who had to incur expenditure in connexion with 
death ceremonies was generally small. The expenditure on the item per reporting 
cultivating family was less than Rs 200 in six districts and between Rs 200 and Rs 250 
in three districts. In the remaining two districts, viz., Mandsaur and Bikaner, it was 
Rs 399 and Rs 1,473 respectively. The data for the four classes of cultivators and all 
classes of cultivators together are presented in Table 6.9. 

The expenditure per reporting family was generally higher among big and large 
cultivators than among medium and small cultivators. Among both big and large 
cultivators in Bikaner and Mandsaur and among big cultivators in Broach, the 
expenditure per reporting family exceeded Rs 400. Barring these groups, the expen¬ 
diture per reporting family among big and large cultivators was less than Rs 400. In 
four districts, viz., Nadia, West Godavari, Dharwar and Coimbatore, the level of 
expenditure per reporting family was less than Rs 200 among both big and large 
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TABLE 6.9—DEATH CEREMONIES—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING 
EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER REPORTING 
FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 



BIG 


LARGE 

MEDIUM 

SMALL 

ALL 


CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

District 

Pro- 1 

Am- 

Pro- ' 

Am- 

Pro- = 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- ! 

Am- 


portion; 
(Per i 

ount 

portion 

ount 

portion 

ount 

portion 

ount 

portion; 

ount 



(Per i 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per i 

(Rs) 


cent) | 

(Rs) 

cent) ; 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) i 


1 ! 

2 

3 i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 ; 

10 

Nadia 

4.2 i 

29 


158 

; 

6.4 ; 

107 

6.4 

21 

6.4 \ 

85 

Gaya 

18.6 i 

318 

16.6 

284 

It.8 

182 

12.8 

129 

13.6 : 

204 

Etawah 

12.6 ! 

218 

11.6 

311 

2.4 1 

138 

/ 3.4 

125 

8.4 I 

205 

Ferozepur ... 

13.6 i 

309 

9.9 

267 

10.U ' 

69 

6.0 

34 

1 

129 

Bikaner ...j 

1.4 

2,000 

\ 1.3 : 

1,354 i 

1 6 .6 i 

385 

j 7.6 

2,532 ‘ 

1.8 i 

1,473 

Mandsaur 

10.9 j 

430 ! 

! 4.1 \ 

427 1 

3.9 \ 

323 

i 6.9 

472 : 

6.7 : 

399 

Broach ...j 

1.4 ; 

500 ! 

I 3.6 \ 

135 | 

7.3 ! 

125 

\ 3 2 ■ 

101 

6.0 

123 

East Khandesh 
West Godavari I 

8.6 

356 i 

8.0 j 

199 i 

6.6 j 

301 

j 3.1 

118 

6.6 

226 

8.6 ; 

121 ; 

6.3 i 

125 ! 

2.7 : 

215 

! 2.4 

129 : 

3.4 ; 

153 

Dharwar 

16.3 ■ 

112 

14.0 : 

76 | 

7.7 ! 

52 

h.6 •; 

39 

9.8 \ 

59 

Coimbatore ... 

6.4 1 

167 j 

2.7 j 

175 

6.7 ; 

149 i 

1 10.1 : 

94 

6.2 

125 


cultivators. The expenditure per reporting family was less than Rs 200 among 
medium cultivators in seven districts and less than Rs 150 among small cultivators 
in nine districts. 


6.3.6 Marriage and other ceremonies 

The data relating to the proportion of families reporting expenditure on marriage 
and other ceremonies and the average amount spent on the item per reporting family 
are presented in Table 6.10. The data show fairly large variation from district to 
district in the proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item. This is pre¬ 
sumably on account of the variation in the coverage of the item from district to district. 
In some districts, apparently only expenditure on marriages and other important 
ceremonies was reported, while in others, expenditure on all occasions of festivity 
such as birthdays and the numerous religious ceremonies was reported. The 
expenditure per reporting family was relatively low in Etawah and East Khandesh, 
where the proportion of families reporting expenditure was of the highest order. In 
seven districts the expenditure per reporting cultivating family was Rs 400 or above. 

The proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item and the expenditure 
on the item per reporting family generally declined with the decline in the size of culti¬ 
vated holdings. In most districts the decline in the level of expenditure from big to 
large cultivators and that from large to medium cultivators were marked. The level 
of expenditure on the item is likely to be influenced substantially by social conventions 
and behaviour patterns. 
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TABLE 6.10—MARRIAGE AND OTHER CEREMONIES—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES 
REPORTING EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER REPORTING 

FAMILY: DISTRICT DATA 


BIO j LARGE ! MEDIUM SMALL • ' ALL 

CULTIVATORS j CULTIVATORS ' CULTIVATORS , CULTIVATORS j CULTIVATORS 


District 

! 

Pro¬ 

portion 

(Per 

cent) 

! Am- 
L: ount 

j (Rs) 

Pro- | Am- 
portion ount 
(Per j 

cent) j (Rs) 

! 

Pro- ; 
portion! 
(Per i 
cent) i 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 

i . ; 

j Pro- i Am- 
1 portion! ount 

I (Per ! 
j cent) j (Rs) 

1 

! Pro- 
| portion 
! (Per : 
j cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 ! 

6 

7 

! 8 

i 

9 ! 

10 

Nadia ..J 

20.9 

980 

11.7 

731 

16.3 ! 

441 

4.9 

407 

11.5 ' 

526 

Gaya 

15.0 

769 

25.2 

494 

11.7 \ 

212 

15.2 

209 

16.8 i 

338 

Etawah 

77.5 

641 

71.3 

493 

69.5 1 

186 

61 .S 

141 

67.7 , 

271 

Ferozepur ...j 

49.9 

1,191 

47.5 

935 

36.2 : 

569 

28.4 

318 

37.2 i 

651 

Bikaner ...j 

24.3 

863 

24.1 

888 

21.8 | 

933 

9.1 

703 

18.6 

886 

Mandsaur ...! 

38.6 

543 

41.9 

484 

31.5 . 

334 

25.3 

288 

32.7 \ 

381 

Broach ..J 

51.2 

899 

39.1 

577 

35.7 \ 

403 

27.6 

153 

34.3 i 

402 

East Khandesh 

97.9 

275 

86.2 

202 

68.8 i 

99 

63.5 

48 

72.4 j 

P2 

West Godavari; 

18.3 

2,249 

16.3 

1,589 

7.4 ! 

654 

5.3 j 

362 

9.4 1 

1,094 

Dharwar 

29.3 I 

390 

24.2 

! 451 

15.4 \ 

457 

18.7 | 

275 

19.1 i 

400 

Coimbatore ...! 

26.2 

1,421 

30.7 

838 

: 

25.2 | 

i 

410 ; 

1 

19.6 ■ 

318 

i 

25.2 i 

i 

545 


In almost all districts, and for every class of cultivators, marriage and other 
ceremonies were important occasions requiring large expenditure. The expenditure 
was generally undertaken by a fairly large proportion of the families. 


6.3.7 Medical expenses 

The data relating to the proportion of families reporting medical expenses and 
the average expenditure on the item per reporting family are set out in Table 6.11. 
The proportion of cultivating families reporting medical expenses was high in all 
districts except Bikaner, where it was slightly less than 10 per cent. The proportion 
was the highest, at 85 per cent, in Nadia and Gaya. The former district is reported to be 
a malarial tract. In the latter district, prevalence of epidemics like cholera and small¬ 
pox was reported during the year. In both the districts floods and the consequent 
distress conditions might have helped the spread of diseases. The expenditure per 
reporting cultivating family was less than Rs 100 in all districts barring Ferozepur 
and West Godavari. The proportion of families reporting medical expenses was 
generally higher among big and large cultivators than among medium and small 
cultivators. The expenditure per reporting family also showed this trend, except in 
Bikaner. 

6.3.8 Educational expenses 

The data relating to the proportion of families reporting educational expenses 
and the average amount spent on education per reporting famil y are set out in Table 
6.12. About one-fourth to one-third of the cultivating families reported expenditure 
on the item except in Bikaner and Coimbatore, where the proportion of cultivating 
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TABLE 6.11—MEDICAL EXPENSES—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING 
EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER 
REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 



i BIG 

; LARGE 

j MEDIUM 

SMALL 

j ALL 


j CULTIVATORS 

; CULTIVAIORS 

i 

| CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

j CULTIVATORS 

District 

Pro- 1 

Am- 

Pro- j 

Am- 

! Pro- 

Am- 

i 

Pro- i 

Am- 

Pro- | 

Am- 

j portion 

ount 

i portion 

ount 

portion 

ount 

portion' 

ount 

portion: 

ount 


(Per ; 


1 (Per ! 


I (Per 


(Per ; 


(Per ! 



I cent) ; 

(Rs) 

! cent) ; 

(Rs) 

| cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) i 

(Rs) 


; 1 i 

2 

3 i 

4 

5 

6 

7 i 

8 

9 1 

10 

Nadia 

97.7 

129 

87.5 . 

107 

; 84.6 

69 

84.2 

53 : 

85.3 1 

76 

Gaya 

91. 8 

J 76 

91. J 

138 

: 85.6 : 

89 

76.1 ; 

41 i 

81.5 j 

92 

Etawah 

82.9 ; 

77 

78.2 i 

89 

, 63. 8 : 

28 

56.9 I 

29 ! 

66.0 ! 

50 

Ferozepur ... 

as .9 ; 

240 

4.8.4 ; 

205 

40. 7 : 

197 i 

30.0 

42 : 

39.6 ■ 

164 

Bikaner 

: 14.4 

28 

9.1 

22 

, 73.2 

76 j 

4.8 

167 j 

9.4 : 

74 

Mandsaur ... 

! 64.1 , 

54 

52.7 

58 

49.3 ; 

31 

53.0 

48 i 

51.4 | 

45 

Broach 

77. S ■ 

172 ! 

1 64.4 

96 

54.0 

45 

39.4 j 

36 ! 

52.8 ! 

62 

EastKhandesh. 

92.6 

188 

79.3 

108 

71.7 

48 i 

56.5 ■ 

34 ! 

69.7 i 

65 

WcstGodavari. 

88.6 

296 

79.3 

210 

i 56.2 

86 

40.5 

68 

58.4 : 

133 

Dharwar 

78.8 

142 

68.2 : 

91 

! 47.6 

77 ; 

39.4 

29 

57.3 ■ 

71 

Coimbatore ... 

56.4 

228: 

54.7 ! 

147 

50.9 

70 ; 

44.9 

43 ; 

50.3 

88 


families reporting expenditure on the item was 7 per cent and 18 per cent respectively. 
The average expenditure per reporting cultivating family varied from Rs 52 in 
Mandsaur to Rs 232 in Coimbatore. In six districts the expenditure per reporting 
cultivating family was more than Rs 100. 

Both the proportion of families reporting expenditure and the expenditure per 
reporting family generally declined with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. 
While generally about 40 per cent or more of the families among big and large 


TABLE 6.12—EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING 
EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER 
REPORTING FAMILY: DISTRICT DATA 


BIG LARGE MEDIUM SMALL ALL 

CULTIVATORS CULTIVATORS j CULTIVATORS CULTIVATORS ! CULTIVAIORS 

! .. i . .; _____ . 


District 

Pro- Am- : 
portion ount ; 
(Per j ; 

cent) 1 (Rs) i 

■ 

Pro¬ 
portion 
(Per ■ 
cent) ; 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 

Pro- ■ Am- 
portion ount 
(Per | 

cent) i (Rs) 

; Pro- 1 
portion 
(Per | 
cent) i 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 

: Pro- ! Am- 
portion 1 ount 
j (Per ! 
cent) | (Rs) 

1 

2 | 

3 ! 

4 

5 

6 

7 j 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

53.9 

272 

46.6 : 

170 

30.3 

113 

22.9 | 

52 

33.0 

125 

Gaya 

76.6 

342 

55.7 . 

317 

32.4 

1171 12.6 ! 

67 

33.4 

212 

Etawah 

54.0 

174 ! 

52.2 \ 

102 

28.8 

56 

22.0 ! 

19 j 

33.8 

70 

Ferozepur ..J 

64.3 

372 1 

48.4 '■ 

207 

33.6 

76 

31.6 \ 

129 j 

37.4 

140 

Bikaner 

19.1 

63 i 

14.2 ; 

75 

4.7 

77 

2.7 ! 

606 ! 

7.0 

137 

Mandsaur ..J 

34.3 

143 i 

38.4 i 

70 

20.9 

34 

25.1 i 

45 ! 

27.4 

52 

Broach 

59.4 

112 ! 

49.1 1 

94 

28.1 

63 

17.3 ! 

10 j 

31.1 

69 

EastKhandesh. 

58.5 

250 ! 

43.1 i 

146 

33.6 

54 

12.5 | 

49 | 

30.1 | 

93 

WcstGodavari. 

48.3 

503 j 

43.9 j 

278 

30.8 

110 

12.6 \ 

21 ! 

29.3 | 

174 

Dharwar 

53.8 

115 

42.9 I 

90 

19.3 

19 

15.1 « 

9 ; 

25.2 ! 

54 

Coimbatore ...j 

30.8 | 

862 ! 

29.6 i 

375 

\ 14.3 

88 

12.1 j 

108 j 

18.2 : 

232 
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cultivators reported expenditure on the item, the proportion of families reporting 
•'vpenditure among medium cultivators was less than 35 per cent. Among sm..ll cul i- 
vilore about 25 per cent or less of the families reported expenditure on the item. 1 lie 
proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item among medium and small 
cultivators was specially low in Bikaner. The average expenditure per report tngfamdy 
w;is generally about Rs 100 or more among big and large cultivators and below Rs 100 
among medium and small cultivators. The expenditure per reporting family was more 
than Rs 600 among small cultivators in Bikaner, largely on account of the heavy 
expenditure reported by one cultivator, presumably for the higher education of his 
children. 


6.3.9 Litigation expenses 

Table 6.13 presents the data relating to the proportion of families reporting 
litigation expenses and the average expenditure per reporting family on litigation 
among the four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together. Only a 
very small percentage of the cultivating families reported expenditure on litigation. 
The proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item was less than 
10 per cent in all the districts barring Etawah and Ferozepur, where it was 18 per cent 
and 13 per cent respectively. The expenditure on litigation per reporting cultivating 
family was generally substantial; in seven districts it exceeded Rs 300 and in two of 
the remaining districts it varied between Rs 200 and Rs 300. 

The proportion of families reporting expenditure and the expenditure per report¬ 
ing family generally declined with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. The 


TABLE 6.13—LITIGATION EXPENSES—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING 
EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER REPORTING 
FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 



BIO 

LARGE 

MEDIUM 

SMALL 

ALL 


CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

District 

Pro- ; 

Am¬ 

Pro- : 

Am¬ 

Pro- ; 

Am¬ 

Pro- 

Am- 

■ Pro- 

Am¬ 


portion 1 

ount 

portion 

ount 

portion 

ount 

portion! ount 

; portion 

ount 


(Per , 


(Per 


(Per ; 


(Per 


(Per- 



cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) : 

(Rs) 

cent) j 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

| cent) 

(Rs) 


1 







8 


10 

Nadia 

10.0 

564 

0.1 

599 

7.0 

207 

3.9 

103 

; 6. s 

352 

Gaya 

7 . ■# . 

1,197 

.5 .0 

776 

2.6 

158 

1.5 

389 

3.2 

534 

Etawah 

29.4 

240 

26.0 

195 

13.0 

156 

10.2 

58 

18.0 

157 

Ferozepur ... 

14.2 

594 

14.7 

448 

13.4 

346 

10.6 

172 

13.0 j 

338 

Bikaner 

6.0 ; 

407 

6.?, 

405 

2.0 ' 

68 

3.1 

177 

3.6 1 

272 

Mandsaur ... 

11.1 i 

218 

6.1 

169 

12.2 \ 

148 : 

_ 


1 6.4 

153 

Broach 

4.0 : 

847 

2.6 1 

570 : 

2.0 ■ 

97 

_ i 

_ 

, 1.5 ! 

329 

EastKhandesh. ■ 

19.2 \ 

431 

■ 17.7 | 

229 : 

7.0 ! 

249 

4.2 

. 98 

I 9.4 i 

218 

WestGodavari. j 

16.2 : 

592 

! 11.3 

420 i 

19 I 

232 

0.9 

100 

i 4:4 

370. 

Dharwar 

4.7 ; 

2,362 

\ 37 i 

1,168 ! 

' 2.0 | 

180 

1.2 

200 

j 2.2 

686 

Coimbatore ... j 

i 


445 

! 


307 j 

6.5 | 

i 

578 

1.6 

187 

5.5 

424 
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average expenditure per reporting family was generally substantially higher among big 
and large cultivators, especially the former group, than among medium and small 
cultivators. In Gaya and Dharwar the expenditure per reporting family exceeded 
Rs 1,000 among big cultivators and Rs 750 among large cultivators. In both the 
districts the proportion of families reporting expenditure was relatively low. 

6.4 SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR FAMILY EXPENDITURE 

The data relating to source of finance were tabulated separately for each of the 
four main groups of family expenditure items. These data are set out in t his section. 

6.4.1 Purchase, construction and repairs of residential and other houses 

Table 6.14 presents the data relating to source of finance for expenditure on 
purchase, construction and repairs of residential and other houses. The data show 
that owned funds financed more than 70 per cent of the expenditure in every district 
barring Ferozepur, Mandsaur, Broach and Dharwar, where between 55 per cent 
and 70 per cent of the expenditure was met out of owned funds. Sale of assets was 
practically of no importance in financing the expenditure on the item. Borrowings 
financed about 10 per cent to 45 per cent of the expenditure and were, naturally, 
of greater relative importance in the districts in which owned funds were relatively 
less important. Other sources, i.c., sources other than owned funds, sale of assets 
and borrowings, were reported only in Dharwar ; the expenditure financed by these 
other sources formed about 5 per cent of the total expenditure in this district. 


TABLE 6.14—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR PURCHASE, CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS 
OF RESIDENTIAL AND OTHER HOUSES BY CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 


District 

Average 

expenditure 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

AMOUNT FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

Owned 

funds 

Sale of 
assets 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

Other 

sources 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia 

83 

74.3 

1.5 

24.2 

_ 

Gaya 

66 

71.3 

2.6 

26.1 

— 

Etawah 

53 

79.6 

2.4 

17.9 

— 

Ferozepur 

45 

55.6 

0.9 

43.5 i 

— 

Bikaner 

31 

90.5 

— 

9.5 

— 

Mandsaur 

132 

66.4 

0.3 

33.3 

— 

Broach 

57 

59.6 


40.4 

— 

East Khandesh ... 

84 

88.6 


11.4 I 

— 

West Godavari ... 

79 

81.7 

0.6 

17.8 

— 

Dharwar 

36 

56.1 

4.5 

34.8 : 

4.7 

Coimbatore 

43 

78.5 

5.3 : 

10.2 ! 

—- 


Borrowed funds for financing the expenditure on the item were obtained mostly 
from private credit agencies in the districts barring Ferozepur, where almost half 
the borrowed amount utilized for the purpose was obtained from Government. 
Co-operative finance for the purpose, though of negligible importance, was 
reported from all districts barring Nadia, Gaya, Bikaner, East Khandesh and 
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Coimbatore, while Government loans were reported only m Na di a and Ftro^pui. 
In both Nadia and Ferozepur, Government had advanced loans for o 8 

under the schemes for the rehabilitation of displaced persons. 


The varying importance of borrowings in financing the expenditure on the item 
among the four classes of cultivators is brought out in Table 6.15. In Nadia, Gaya. 
West Godavari and Dharwar, borrowings assumed greater relative importance for 
medium and small cultivators than for big and large cultivators. In Etawah and 
Mandsaur the proportion of expenditure financed by borrowings was markedly 
higher among small cultivators than among other classes of cultivators. In Ferozepur 
the relative importance of borrowings in financing the expenditure on the item 
declined with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. Barring large cultivators, 
the trend was observed in Bikaner also. It was noted earlier that in Ferozepur about 
half the borrowed funds utilized for the item was obtained from Government; Govern¬ 
ment loans for the purpose were reported only by big and large cultivators. 


TABLE 6.15—PURCHASE, CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL AND 
OTHER HOUSES—EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY BORROWINGS AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators | 

i 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

j cultivators 

i 

2 ! 

3 

; 4 

Nadia 




14.6 

74.2 

34.7 

27.9 

Gaya 




21.4 

13.7 

36.3 

31.4 

Etawah 




16.2 

16.6 

13.4 

32.7 

Ferozepur 




i 63.8 

61.6 

23.2 

21.J 

Bikaner 




79.6 

11.3 

13.0 

3.1 

Mandsaur 




16.2 

32.3 

19.4 

67.7 

Broach 




\ 27.1 

54.6 

17.2 

33.1 

East Khandesh 




\ 4.9 

JO.7 

IS.3 

7.0 

West Godavari 




74.0 

17.J 

22.7 

18.3 

Dharwar 




2.9 1 

27.4 

40.4 

43.5 

Coimbatore 



.J 

i 

7.7 j 

i 

13.7 

23.6 , 

7.6 


6.4.2 Purchase of durable consumer goods 

The data relating to source of finance for expenditure on purchase of durable 
consumer goods by cultivators are set out in Table 6.16. Owned funds constituted the 
most important source of finance for the item. More than 85 per cent of the 
expenditure on purchase of durable consumer goods was met from owned funds in the 
districts barring Mandsaur and Broach, where 4 other sources’, mainly credit pur¬ 
chases, financed about 24 per cent and 42 per cent respectively of the total expenditure 
on the item. Sale of assets was not of any importance as a source of finance for the 
item except in Gaya. Borrowings financed about 12 per cent of the expenditure 
in West Godavari. In other districts, the proportion of expenditure financed by 
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borrowings was less than 10 per cent. Borrowed funds utilized for the expenditure 
were obtained mostly from private credit agencies. 

TABLE 6.16—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR PURCHASE OF DURABLE CONSUMER 
GOODS BY CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA ______ 


; Average ! amoun i financed bv each source as 

! expenditure : percentage of total expenditure 

! TV»r ! 


District 

I 

i family 
! (Rs) 

! Owned 
funds 

Sale of 
assets 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

j Other 
! sources 


1 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia 

...! 118 

92.7 

1.5 

5.8 

— 

Gaya 

...i 150 

87.9 

10.4 

1.7 

— 

Etawah 

...1 123 

88.8 

1.0 ; 

6.5 

3.7 

Ferozcpur 

.J 247 

92.3 

— 

7.1 

! 0.6 

Bikaner 

...; 266 i 

90.3 

0.1 

9.6 

— 

Mandsaur 

164 

68.5 

0.4 

6.8 

24.3 

Broach 

173 

48.7 

— 

9.4 

41.9 

East Khandesh ... 

215 

99.4 

— ; 

0.6 

— 

West Godavari ... 

203 : 

87.1 

— i 

12.4 

0.4 

Dharwar 

.J 208 | 

87.2 j 

1.0 j 

8.7 j 

i 3.2 

Coimbatore 

174 

98.3 i 

— i 

1.8 

— 


In Gaya, where sale of assets financed about 10 per cent of the total expenditure 
by cultivators, the source was relatively more important for big cultivators than for 
other classes of cultivators. The proportion of expenditure financed through sale of 
assets was about 20 per cent among big cultivators, about 11 per cent among large and 
medium cultivators and nearly 9 per cent among small cultivators. 

The relative importance of borrowings as a source of finance among the four 
classes of cultivators, in the districts in which the source financed more than 5 per cent 
of the total expenditure by cultivators, may be seen from Table 6.17. The data show 
that in four districts, viz., Nadia, Etawah, Mandsaur and Broach, the relative 
importance of borrowings was greater among small cultivators than among other 
classes of cultivators. Even among small cultivators, the proportion of expen¬ 
diture financed through the source was generally low, not exceeding 15 per cent. 


TABLE 6.17—PURCHASE OF DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS—EXPENDITURE 
FINANCED BY BORROWINGS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


District 


! Big 

1 cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 


1 

2 


3 

« 

Nadia 



2.0 


1.6 


7.9 

12.2 

Etawah 



4.7 


5.4 


4.7 

12.5 

Ferozepur 



12.4 


6.5 


8.5 

5.8 

Bikaner 



6.8 


9.8 


10.8 

7.4 

Mandsaur 



4.4 


6.5 

i 

5.3 

1 u.y 

Broach 


; 

6.3 


7.2 


7.6 

i 21.6 

West Godavari 



10.3 


11.8 


14.1 

! 11.4 

Dharwar 


...i 

8.4 


8.1 

! 

11.1 

i 


1 1A 
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It was seen that 4 other sources * financed a 
incurred by cultivators in Mandsaur and Broach. 

sources ’ was slightly greater among medium and -" t 

and large cultivators. In Mandsaur, 4 other sources ’ financed 19 per cell , • P * 
24 per cent and 21 per cent of the total expenditure among big , large, me jum 
small cultivators respectively. In Broach the proportion of expenditure financed y 
* other sources * was 25 per cent, 37 per cent, 51 per cent and 36 per cent respectively , 
among big, large, medium and small cultivators. 

6.4.3 Death, marriage and other ceremonies 

The relative importance of the various sources in financing expenditure on death, 
marriage and other ceremonies may be seen from Table 6.18. The most important 
feature shown by the data is the fairly marked role of borrowings in financing the 
expenditure on the item. Credit for financing the expenditure was almost wholly 
obtained from private credit agencies in the districts barring Broach. In Broach 
about 18 per cent of the total credit utilized for the purpose was obtained from co¬ 
operatives. Sale of assets and * other sources ’ were of negligible importance in 
financing the expenditure on the item. 


TABLE 6.18—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON DEATH, MARRIAGE 
AND OTHER CEREMONIES BY CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 


District 

Average 

expenditure 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

AMOUNT FINANCED I 
PERCENTAGE OF T< 

Owned | Sale of 
funds | assets 

IY EACH SOUR 
5TAL EXPENDI1 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

CE AS 
[TOE 

Other 

sources 

1 

2 

2 

4 

. 

5 

Nadia . 

65 

65.8 

4.3 

29.9 


Gaya . 

85 

57.8 

5.3 

37.0 

_ 

Etawah . 

201 

74.6 

0.8 

23.4 

1.2 

Ferozepur . 

254 

62.2 

0.3 

37.6 

— 

Bikaner . 

236 

43.0 

1.7 

55.3 

_ 

Mandsaur . 

147 

43.2 

6.3 

47.6 

3.0 

Broach . 

144 

41.7 

1.6 

55.4 

1.3 

East Khandesh . 

101 

79.7 

_ 

20.3 


West Godavari . 

108 . 

62.3 

2.4 

35.3 

_ 

Dharwar .j 

82 

58.1 

5.7 

35.9 

0.2 

Coimbatore . 

i 

145 j 

i 

62.7 

; I 

37.3 

1 



Among big and large cultivators of Nadia, big cultivators of East Khandcsh and 
medium cultivators of Etawah, the proportion of expenditure financed by borrowings 
was less than 15 per cent. In every other case borrowings financed about one-fifth or 
more of the total expenditure on ceremonies. The source was markedly more important 
for medium and small cultivators than for big and large cultivators in most districts. 
The proportion of expenditure financed through borrowings exceeded 40 per cent 
among medium cultivators in five districts; among small cultivators, in eight districts 
more than 40 per cent of the expenditure was financed through borrowings. 


large proportion of the expenditure 
The relative importance of other 
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TABLE 6.19—DEATH, MARRIAGE AND OTHER CEREMONIES—EXPENDITURE 
FINANCED BY BORROWINGS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS :| DISTRICT DATA 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Nadia 




11.2 

13.0 

39.1 

56.3 

Gaya 




28.8 

27.6 

48.2 

56,1 

Eta wah 




27.8 ! 

23.8 i 

14.4 

37.0 

Ferozepur 




1 37.6 i 

36.2 j 

36.1 

49.1 

Bikaner 




38.2 1 

61.7 1 

72.1 | 

38.8 

Mandsaur 




40.2 

42.8 ! 

47.7 i 

56.7 

Broach 




34.1 

38.6 ' 

70.3 

74.3 

East Khandesh 



... 

11.2 1 

20.1 1 

19.6 

24.3 

West Godavari 




23.0 

27.2 j 

60.6 | 

50.2 

Dharwar 



*"'i 

29.4 1 

26.5 

39.2 ! 

50.5 

Coimbatore 

... 


...| 

40.4 

38.0 \ 

31.5 

46.8 


6.4.4 Medical, educational and litigation expenses 

The data relating to source of finance for expenditure on medical, educational 
and litigation expenses are presented in Table 6.20. Owned funds financed more than 
60 per cent of the total medical, educational and litigation expenses in every district. 
Sale of assets financed about 8 per cent of the expenditure in Gaya. In other districts, 
less than 3 per cent of the expenditure was met through this source. Borrowings 
financed between 10 per cent and 35 per cent of the expenditure in the districts barring 
Bikaner and East Khandesh, where the proportion of expenditure financed by the 
source was less than 10 per cent. Credit for financing the expenditure was obtained 
mostly from private credit agencies. 


TABLE 6.20—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR MEDICAL, EDUCATIONAL AND LITIGATION 
EXPENSES BY CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 


District 

Average 

expenditure 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

AMOUNT FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

Owned 

funds 

Sale of 
assets 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

j Other 
! sources 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 5 

Nadia 



130 

79.1 

2.0 

18.9 

i 

i 

Gaya 



166 

79.4 

8.4 

11.8 

0.4 

Etawah 



85 

74.4 

2.2 

23.4 

i _ 

Ferozepur 



161 

64.8 

0.6 

34.7 

; - 

Bikaner 



26 

91.7 

0.4 

8.0 

j _ 

Mandsaur 



47 

69.9 

2.1 

28.0 

i _ 

Broach 



59 

79.1 1 

1.3 

19.6 

1 0.1 

East Khandesh 



94 

97.0 

— 

3.0 

_ 

West Godavari 



145 

77.1 1 

1.5 

21.4 

i _ 

Dharwar 



65 

64.9 

2.9 

31.9 

! 0.3 

Coimbatore 



110 

77.7 

1 _. . J 

0.1 i 

..1 

22.2 

i 

i 
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The variations in the relative importance of borrowings in financing expendituie 
on the item among the four classes of cultivators may be seen from Table 6.2!. 
The proportion of expenditure financed through borrowings was generally higher 
among medium and small cultivators than among big and large cultivators. 
The difference in the relative importance of borrowings as a source of finance 
between big and small cultivators was specially marked in most districts. 


TABLE 6.21-MEDICAL, EDUCATIONAL AND LITIGATION EXPENSES—EXPENDITURE 
FINANCED BY BORROWINGS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
AMONG EACH OF THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 


District 



Big 

j cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

t 

2 

3 

4 

Nadia 



13.1 

21.1 

14.3 

21.6 

Gava 



6.1 

9.0 

17.6 

11.9 

Eta wall 



9.1 ; 

16.6 

33.2 

37.1 

Fcrozepur 



33.9 

36.7 ; 

32.9 

32.4 

Bikaner 


...i 

20.0 

7.1 

20.1 . 

0.7 

Mandsaur 


...i 

8.9 j 

16.6 j 

36.2 ' 

36.0 

Broach 



17.9 

20.0 \ 

13.3 

38.6 

East Khandesh 


:::i 

1.2 

0.8 [ 

3.0 

17.3 

West Godavari 


i 

U.7 

23.0 j 

16.8 j 

21.3 

Dharwar 



13.2 

21.3 

33.9 ! 

48.0 

Coimbatore 



8.3 \ 

13.3 

39.0 

22 3 


6.5 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


One of the important features revealed by the data set out in the preceding sections 
is the generally large difference in the level of family expenditure among the four 
classes of cultivators.Tables 6.22 and 6.23 present the data relating to the share of 
each class of cultivators in the total family expenditure and the expenditure on each 
of the four main groups of items, reported by cultivators. These data show that family 
expenditure was largely concentrated among big and large cultivators. It is, however, 
of interest to note that in every district the concentration in family expenditure was 
less than that in cultivated holdings. 

Big cultivators, who constituted 10 per cent of the total number of cultivating 
families, incurred about 25 per cent or less of the total family expenditure reported by 
cultivators in the districts barring Broach, East Khandcsh, West Godavari and Coim¬ 
batore. The proportion of family expenditure accounted by big cultivators was slightly 
less than 30 per cent in Broach and Coimbatore and slightly more than 35 per cent in the 
other two districts. It was seen earlier (Chapter 1) that big cultivators held about 25 per 
cent to 35 per cent of the total area of cultivated holdings. In every one of the districts 
the group reported larger share of cultivated holdings than of family expenditure. 
Large cultivators, who formed 30 per cent of the number of cultivating families, 
generally held about 55 per cent to 65 per cent of the total area of cultivated holdings; 
they accounted for about 55 per cent or less of the total family expenditure incurred 
by cultivators in the districts barring East Khandesh and West Godavari. In every 
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one of the districts the share of large cultivators in the total family expenditure was 
lower than their share in the area of cultivated holdings. Medium cultivators,i.e., the 
middle 40 per cent of the cultivators, generally incurred about 30 per cent to 40 per cent 
of the total family expenditure reported by cultivators; the share of medium cultivators 
in the area of cultivated holdings was generally between 20 per cent and 35 per cent 
and in most districts they accounted for a slightly higher proportion of family expen¬ 
diture than of area of cultivated holdings. Small cultivators, who numbered 30 per cent 
of the cultivating families, and who generally held about 10 per cent or less of the area 
of cultivated holdings, reported more than 10 percent of the total family expenditure 
incurred by cultivators in every one of the districts. The share of small cultivators in 
the total family expenditure reported by cultivators was about 14 per cent or more in 
all the districts barring Broach and West Godavari. The proportion of total family 
expenditure reported by small cultivators was the highest at 28 per cent in Bikaner. 

TABLE 6 22— SHARE OF EACH CLASS OF CULTIVATORS IN TOTAL FAMILY) 
EXPENDITURE REPORTED BY CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 


(In per cent 


District 


Big 

i cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

Nadia . 



25.1 

47.4 


37.0 

14.7 

Gaya . 



24.4 

55.8 


30.0 

14.2 

Etawah . 



24.0 

55.4 


20.3 

15.4 

Ferozepur . 



25.0 

50.3 


34.8 

15.0 

Bikaner . 



14.5 

36.0 


30.2 

27.0 

Mandsaur . 



10.0 

43.2 


30.3 

20.5 

Broach . 



20.4 

51.6 


37.7 

10.7 

East Khandesh . 



35.1 

68.1 


28.4 

13.5 

West Godavari . 



30.0 

05.8 


23.4 

10.8 

Dharwar . 



24.5 

40.3 


33.1 

17.0 

Coimbatore . 



28.4 

53.7 


32.2 

14.1 


The pattern of distribution of family expenditure among the four classes of culti¬ 
vators was broadly similar in the districts barring East Khandesh and West Godavari 
on the one hand, and Bikaner and Mandsaur on the other. The concentration of 
family expenditure among upper classes of cultivators, especially big cultivators, 
was markedly higher in East Khandesh and West Godavari than in other districts. 
On the other hand, Bikaner and Mandsaur, especially the former district, showed a 
distinctly lower concentration of family expenditure among upper classes of cultiva¬ 
tors than other districts. In Bikaner the difference in the level of family expenditure 
among the four classes of cultivators was comparatively small. Apparently, unlike in 
other districts, in Bikaner big and large cultivators did not enjoy a substantially 
higher standard of living than medium and small cultivators. This reflects the low 
importance of crop-farming in the economy of the district. Incidentally, it also points 
the limitation in taking size of cultivated holdings as an indicator of the 
relative economic position in areas where economic activities other than crop-r.aisiqg 
are important sources of income for the cultivating community. 
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TABLE 6.23—SHARE OF EACH CLASS OF CULTIVATORS IN THE TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
REPORTED BY CULTIVATORS ON EACH OF THE FOUR MAIN GROUPS OF 
ITEMS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE : DISTRICT DATA 

(In per cent) 


PURCHASE, CONSTRUCTION AND 
REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL AND 
OTHER HOUSES 


PURCHASE OF DURABLE CONSUMER 
GOODS 


District 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

j Large 

1 culti- 
j vators 

Mediuir 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

1 culti- 
1 vators 

! Big 

I culti- 
| vators 

j Large 
i culti- 
j vators 

{ Medium 
1 culti- 
; vators 

i 

i Small 
| culti- 
| vators 


i 

! 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nadia 

19.6 

46.2 

38.3 

15.5 

21.3 

45.2 

37.1 

17.7 

Gaya 

20.0 

41.2 

41.6 

17.2 

21.0 

51.2 

30.9 

17.9 

Etawah 

22.1 

56.1 

27.9 

15.9 

19.3 

46.6 

34.4 

19.1 

Ferozepur 

45.4 

68.1 

23.4 

8.6 

19.0 

42.2 

36.4 

21.4 

Bikaner 

21.9 

36.7 

35.3 

28.0 

17.1 

40.9 

35.8 

23.3 

Mandsaur 

19.8 

42.1 

40.8 

17.0 

18.8 

42.8 

35.6 

21.6 

Broach ...! 

31.7 

58.1 

34.5 

7.4 

22.2 

48.8 

37.4 

13.8 

East Khandesh 

54.5 | 

75.9 

13.4 

10.7 

26.7 

50.9 

31.3 

17.8 

West Godavari 

54.5 

77.3 

10.0 

12.7 

26.4 

54.5 

30.0 

15.5 

Dharwar 

23.1 

46.9 

34.4 

18.7 

22.1 

46.7 

33.6 

79.8 

Coimbatore 

j 

20.3 

55.2 

32.7 

12.1 

25.4 

49.3 

33.9 j 

16.7 


District 

EXPENDITURE ON DEATH, MARRIAGE 
AND OTHER CEREMONIES 

MEDICAL, EDUCATIONAL 
LITIGATION EXPENSES 

AND 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

! 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Nadia 

31.7 

41.7 

48.5 

9.8 

28.6 

52.9 

33.1 

13.9 

Gaya 

20.6 

60.9 

21.9 

17.1 

31.3 

63.2 

28.6 

8.2 

Etawah 

26.1 

58.0 

2G.5 

15.5 

27.0 

61.3 

29.3 

9.4 

Ferozepur 

25.1 

55.6 

33.5 

10.9 

28.4 

49.3 

37.3 

13.3 

Bikaner 

10.0 

29.5 

38.2 

32.3 

15.3 

43.4 

22.6 

34.0 

Mandsaur 

! 17.4 

44.8 

33.8 

j 21.4 

22.8 

42.1 

34.4 

23.5 

Broach 

32.5 

48.1 

42.5 

9.4 

40.8 

62.1 

29.8 

8.1 

East Khandesh 

29.6 

56.4 

33.5 

10.2 

43.0 

60.8 

29.8 

9.5 

West Godavari 

39.1 

73.8 

20.0 

6.2 

40.5 

69.6 

23.9 

6.5 

Dharwar 

16.2 

43.8 

36.2 

20.0 

43.7 


26.9 

7.0 

Coimbatore 

26.4 

54.2 

30.9 

14.9 

39.0 

59.1 

31.2 

9 7 
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Among the four main groups into which family expenditure items were grouped* 
it was in regard to purchase of durable consumer goods that the concentration of 
expenditure among big and large cultivators was generally the lowest. Purchase 
of durable consumer goods is somewhat compulsive in character and assumes 
importance next only to foodstuffs in the family budget; the inequality in the level 
of expenditure among the different classes of cultivators is likely to be smaller in 
the case of items of a compulsive nature than in others. 

Another feature of importance, which assumes special significance from the 
standpoint of our study, is the role of borrowings in financing family expenditure. 
Borrowings financed a substantial proportion of the expenditure on the items barring 
purchase of durable consumer goods and assumed special importance in respect of 
expenditure on death, marriage and other ceremonies. The unexpected visitation 
of death and the substantially large expenditure involved in marriage ceremonies, 
perhaps, resulted in larger proportionate dependence on borrowed funds in financing 
expenditure on these items. Borrowings were generally proportionately more impor¬ 
tant for medium and small cultivators than for big and large cultivators. 

In Nadia, big and large cultivators financed the bulk of their family expenditure, 
including the expenditure on death, marriage and other ceremonies, out of their 
owned funds. This, however, does not indicate a superior economic position of big 
and large cultivators in this district as compared to the corresponding groups in the 
districts where borrowings were resorted to finance a large porportion of family 
expenditure. As will be seen in Chapter 7, in the other districts, with the exception of 
Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner, substantial capital expenditure financed out of owned 
funds was undertaken, whereas in Nadia capital expenditure was low, in any case 
much lower than in those districts. 



CHAPTER 7 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

7.1 INTRODUCTION 

The data relating to purchase of bullion and ornaments, financial investment 
expenditure, capital expenditure in non-farm business and capital expenditure in 
agriculture arc discussed in this chapter. These data assume importance for 
two reasons. In the first place, some of these items of expenditure may be important 
occasions of borrowing . A study of the incidence of expenditure on these items and 
the role of borrowings in financing it would, therefore, be useful in the analysis of the 
* demand ’ for credit. Secondly, expenditure on these items results in an addition to 
the assets of a family; further, when expenditure is undertaken on some of these 
items, it adds to the productive capacity of the family. The data would, therefore, 
reflect the extent to which and the directions in which the rural community undertook 
expenditure leading to improvement in its assets and productive capacity. 

7.2 PURCHASE OF BULLION AND ORNAMENTS 

Non-cultivators reported purchase of bullion and ornaments in thirteen villages, 
four of which belonged to Coimbatore and three to Dharwar. The expenditure on the 
item per non-cultivating family was Rs 50 or less in nine villages. In three villages, 
viz., Panre Gangaur village of Gaya district and Pilichinnampalayam and 
Sengodampalayam villages of Coimbatore district, the average expenditure on the 
item per non-cultivating family was more than Rs 50, but was less than Rs 200. 

Cultivators reported purchase of bullion and ornaments in about half the number 
of villages. In the large majority of these villages, the proportion of cultivating 
families reporting expenditure on the item was small, not exceeding 10 per cent. 
The expenditure on the item per reporting cultivating family was generally high, 
exceeding Rs 200, except notably in some of the villages belonging to Etawah, Mand- 
saur, East Khandesh and Dharwar. 

The district data relating to purchase of bullion and ornaments among the four 
classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together are presented in Table 7.1. 
These data show that except among big and large cultivators of Etawah and East 
Khandesh and medium cultivators of Mandsaur, the proportion of families repor¬ 
ting purchase of bullion and ornaments was less than 10 per cent. The expenditure 
on the item per reporting family exceeded Rs 300 among big and large cultivators in 
all districts except Nadia, Etawah, Mandsaur and Dharwar. Among medium and 
small cultivators, the expenditure per reporting family was generally less than 
Rs 300. The data relating to the average expenditure per family clearly show that 
purchase of bullion and ornaments was an item of minor importance to the culti¬ 
vating community. The major part of whatever little expenditure was incurred on 
the item was spent by big and large cultivators. The expenditure on the item among 
small cultivators was specially low. 
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TABLE 7.1—PURCHASE OF BULLION AND ORNAMENTS : DISTRICT DATA 


BIG CULTIVATORS 


LARGE CULTIVATORS 


MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 


District 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
families 
report¬ 
ing 

expen¬ 

diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Average 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Average 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

report¬ 

ing 

family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
families 
report- 
' ing 
! expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

\ 

Average 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Average 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

report¬ 
ing ■ 
family ; 

(Rs) ! 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
families 
report¬ 
ing 

expen¬ 

diture 

(Per i 
cent) ; 

Average 
Average ex pen- 
expen- diture 
d it ure per 

per ; report- 
family ing 

, family 

(Rs) ; (Rs) 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 | 

7 1 

8 

9 

' 

Nadia 

j 

4.2 

12 

277 

2.8 | 

5 

187 ' 

0.0 


32 

Gaya 

1.4 i 

28 

2,000 | 

0.3 . 

9 | 

2,000 

0.3 

2 

600 

Etawah ...j 

11.3 

26 

231 ! 

10.3 ! 

17 ■; 

162 1 

4.0 ' 

2_ 

48 

Fcrozcpur ...i 

4.0 

31 

769 1 

3.2 

48 i 

931 ; 

4.4 

22 

488 

Bikaner .J 

7.9 I 

79 

1,005 

1.4 , 

57 | 

1,305 

4.7 

22 

462 

Mandsaur ... 

6.8 ' 

12 

179 

vs ! 

24 

256 

11.0 ; 

9 

77 

Broach ...| 

East 

6.3 

31 

495 

3.8 | 

19 

498 | 

i 

2 6 

4 

166 

Khandesh... 

West 

24.3 

95 

386 

1 

12.2 : 

37 

! 

306 ; 

7. S | 

13 

172 

Godavari ... 

3.8 

* 34 

i 882 | 

I.'J : 

11 

882 i 

! 

- 

- 

Dharwar ... 

7.8 

i 18 

232 

I 8.0 \ 

8 

168 ! 

o.4 : 

10 

156 

Coimbatore... 

; 8.8 
! 

; 42 

497 

! 1 

4.6 . 

18 

386 ; 

! 

2.0 

5 

233 



SMALL CULTIVATORS 

ALL CULTIVATORS 

District 

Proportion 
of families 
reporting 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per cent) 

Average 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Average 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

reporting 

family 

(Rs) 

Proportion 
of families 
reporting 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per cent) 

Average 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Average 

expen¬ 

diture 

I per 

reporting 
family 

(Rs) 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Nadia ...1 

0.7 

1 

100 

1.3 

2 

146 

Gaya 

0.4 

2 

500 

0.4 

4 

1,075 

Etawah 

1.2 

_ 

7 

5.1 

6 

116 

Fcrozcpur ... 

t 0.4 

- 

50 

3.5 

23 

670 

Bikaner 

I 2.2 

5 

227 ! 

3.8 ! 

27 

721 

Mandsaur ... 

4.4 

4 

93 

8.8 ] 

12 

138 

Broach 

East 

1 

! 

- 

- 

2.2 

• 

7 

341 

Khandesh... 

West 

4.2 

3 

83 

s.o 1 

18 

219 

Godavari... 

0.6 

— 

50 

0.7 i 

3 1 

| 567 

Dharwar 

2.7 

1 

30 j 

4.8 

7 

142 

Coimbatore ... 

2.1 

6 

283 ! 

! 2.8 

1.1 

9 

318 

1 .. 
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Source of finance for purchase of bullion and ornaments 

Expenditure on bullion and ornaments among non-cultivators was financed 
wholly from owned funds in ten villages. In the remaining three villages in w nc^ 
non-cultivators reported purchase of bullion and ornaments, part of the expen itui w 
was met from owned funds and the balance from borrowings. In two o t esc 
villages, the proportion of expenditure financed from borrowings was less than 
50 per cent, while in the remaining village, about 85 per cent of the expenditure was 
met from borrowings . 

Table 7.2 presents the data relating to source of finance for expenditure on pur¬ 
chase of bullion and ornaments by cultivators. Owned funds financed more than 70 
per cent of the expenditure in nine districts and between 55 per cent and 70 per cent 
of the expenditure in the remaining two districts, viz., Bikaner and Dharwar. 
Slightly over 30 per cent of the expenditure was financed from borrowings in 
Bikaner and from sale of assets in Dharwar. Borrowings and sale of assets financed 
small proportions of the expenditure on the item in some other districts. These 
sources of finance were generally reported by a few cultivators who incurred heavy 
expenditure on the item. 

TABLE 7 2- SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON PURCHASE OF BULLION 
AND ORNAMENTS AMONG CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


AMOUNT FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE 

! Average i of total expenditure 

j expenditure j ........ 

I per family | i 'i "T 

District i ! Owned | Sale of i Borrow- Other 



(Rs) 

funds 

assets 


sources 

J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia 



2 

100.0 




Gaya 



k 4 

81A 

16.3 

2.3 

- 

Etawah 



6 

74.6 

17.0 

6.8 

1.7 

Ferozepur 



23 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

Bikaner 



27 

68.1 

- 

31.9 

- 

Mandsaur 



12 

78.5 

1.7 

19.0 


Broach 



7 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

East Khandesh 



18 

98.9 

- 

1.1 

_ 

West Godavari 



3 

85.3 

- 

14.7 

_ 

Dharwar 



7 

58.8 

32.4 

5.9 

2.9 

Coimbatore 



9 

74.0 


26.0 



The data relating to sale of bullion and ornaments were also collected. Non¬ 
cultivators reported sale of bullion and ornaments in nine villages, four of which be¬ 
longed to Nadia and two to East Khandesh. The proportion of non-cultivating families 
reporting sale was less than 20 per cent in all these villages. The average amount 
received through sale of bullion and ornaments per non-cultivating family was below 
Rs 50 in eight of the villages. In the remaining village, viz., Ikkaraiboluvampatti 
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village of Coimbatore district, the average amount received from sale of bullion 
and ornaments per non-cultivating family was Rs 117. In only one village, viz., 
Pimpale of East Khandcsh district, both purchase and sale of bullion and ornaments 
were reported by non-cultivators. In this village there was net sale of bullion and or¬ 
naments amounting to Rs 31 per non-cultivating family. 

The proportion of cultivating families reporting sale of bullion and ornaments 
was less than the proportion of cultivating families reporting purchase of these 
assets in every district except West Godavari and Nadia. In West Godavari the 
difference between the two proportions was negligible, while in Nadia it was large. 
In the latter district, the proportion of cultivating families reporting sale of bullion 
and ornaments was about 8 per cent. Table 7.3 presents the data on net purchase or 
sale of bullion and ornaments among the four classes of cultivators and all classes of 
cultivators together. 


TABLE 7.3—NET PURCHASE (+) OR NET SALE (—) OF BULLION 
AND ORNAMENTS: DISTRICT DATA 

(In rupees per family) 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

! Small 
j cultivators 

j . _ .. . 

All 

cultivators 


1 

2 

3 


5 

Nadia . 

- 2 

- 8 

-16 


-11 

Gaya . 

4- 26 

+ 9 

+ 2 

+ 2 

+ 4 

Etawah . 

i 4* 15 

+ 10 

-11 

1 - 1 

- 2 

Ferozepur .I 

i +30 

+45 ; 

+ 15 

- 2 1 

i +19 

Bikaner .! 

! +79 

+ 57 ! 

+ 22 

i + 5 

+ 27 

Mandsaur .! 

+ 12 

+ 24 j 

+ 9 

i +4 | 

1 + 12 

Broach . 

+ 25 

! +17 j 

+ 4 

i - ! 


Fast Khandesh . 

+ 44 

+ 17 

4 11 

— 2 

+ 9 

West Godavari . 

+ 23 

+ 8 

_ n 

- : 

+ 1 

Dharwar . 

-12 

14 

6 

- 2 

- 7 

Coimbatore . 

+ 32 i 

+ 6 

- 9 

+ 4 

- 1 


There was net sale of bullion and ornaments among every class of cultivators 
in Nadia and Dharwar. In other districts, for cultivators as a whole, there was either 
rough balance between purchase and sale or small net purchase of bullion and orna¬ 
ments. In every one of these districts big and large cultivators reported net purchase; 
the net purchase was generally higher among big cultivators than among large culti¬ 
vators. Among medium cultivators, the position was one of net sale in Etawah, West 
Godavari and Coimbatore. In other districts there was net purchase among medium 
cultivators; the net purchase exceeded Rs 10 per family among medium cultivators 
in Ferozepur, Bikaner and East Khandesh. Small cultivators reported net purchase of 
bullion and ornaments in Gaya, Bikaner, Mandsaur and Coimbatore. In other 
districts' there wa$ : either net sale of bullion and ornaments or balance between, pur¬ 
chase and sale of bullion and ornaments among small cultivators; the net purchase 
or net sale among this class of cultivators was extremely small in every district. 
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7.3 FINANCIAL INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE 

Financial investment expenditure was classified under eight categories, viz., 
(I) shares and debentures of co-operative societies, (2) shares of companies, (3) deposits 
in co-operative societies and co-operative banks, (4) deposits in commercial ban s, 
(5) Postal Savings and National Savings Certificates, (6) deposits with private money¬ 
lenders, traders , etc., (7) insurance premia paid and (#) others. The data relating 
to expenditure on all items together and on each of the items are discussed below. 

Non-cultivators reported financial investment expenditure in only ten villages, 
five of which were from Ferozepur and three others from Coimbatore. As may be 
seen from the data presented below, the average expenditure on the item per non¬ 
cultivating family was small in most villages. 


District 

Village 

■ Proportion of 

■ non-cultivating 

families 
j reporting 
j expenditure 

I (Percent) 

Average 
expenditure per 
non-cultivating 
family 
(Rs) 

Average 
expenditure per 
report ing 
non-cultivating 
family 
(Rs) 

Nadia 

Baliadanga 

.J .3 3.a 

3 

10 

Ferozepur 

Korial 

66.7 

63 

94 


Machhike 

33.3 

7 

20 


1 Gobindpura 

...| 16.7 i 

2 I 

10 


! Kota Mirghar Wala 

16.7 j 

67 i 

400 

! 

Fatehgarh 

.J 16.7 j 

2 j 

10 

West Godavari...! 

Unudurru 

.J 16.7 \ 

1 ! 

5 

Coimbatore 

Ikkaraiboluvampatti 

16.7 i 

7 

43 


Pilichinnampalayam 

16.7 ; 

17 

100 


Maivadi 

...: 16.7 

3 

20 


Generally, non-cultivators undertook financial investment expenditure in the 
form of purchase of shares and debentures of co-operative societies. Expenditure on 
this item of financial investment was reported by non-cultivators in seven out of the 
ten villages mentioned above. In one of the remaining villages, viz., Kota Mirghar 
Wala village of Ferozepur, deposits with private moneylenders, traders, etc., was the 
only type of financial investment reported by non-cultivators, while in the other two 
villages, viz., Ikkaraiboluvampatti village and Pilichinnampalayam village of Coimba¬ 
tore, the entire financial investment of non-cultivators was in the shape of insurance 
premia. Non-cultivators reported payment of insurance premia in only one village, viz., 
Korial village of Ferozepur, apart from the two villages of Coimbatore. In Korial 
village, deposits with co-operative societies and co-operative banks were also reported 
by non-cultivators. 


The village data relating to the proportion of cultivating families reporting finan¬ 
cial investment expenditure and the average financial investment expenditure per 
reporting cultivating family are presented in summary form on page 177. 
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Proportion of cullis ating 

Number 

Percent 

families reporting 

of 

age lo 

expenditure 

villages 

total 

NU 

75 

t'2.0 

Below 5 per cent 

17 

o.; 

6—10 

28 

I6.it 

10—20 

24 

in.ti 

20—30 

13 

r. / 

SO—10 

10 

■> . / 

60 per cent and above 

y 

■t.i 

1 'otal 

176 

100.0 


Average expendi- 

Number 

Percent- 

ture per reporting 

of 

age to 

cultivating family 

villages 

total 

Nil 

75 

r.v; 

Below Rs 50 

53 

20. 1 

Rs 50.Rs 100 ... 

II 


Rs 100 Rs 200 ... 

21 

/r.n 

Rn 200.Rs 300 ... 

8 

/. 5 

R.s 300- Rs 500 ... 

? 

/./ 

Rs 500 and above... 

6 


'fatal 

176 

100.0 


Cultivating families did not report financial investment expenditure in slightly 
more than two-fifths of the number of villages. In the large majority of the remaining 
villages, the proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item was 
less than 20 per cent. 1 he average financial investment expenditure per reporting 
cultivating family was less than Rs 50 in more than half the number of villages in 
which cultivators reported expenditure on the item. 

Cultivators did not report financial investment expenditure in any of the villages 
from Gaya, in thirteen villages belonging to Bikaner and in seven or more villages 
belonging to each of the districts of Nadia, Etawah and East Khandesh. On the other 
hand, in twelve or more ol the villages belonging to each of the districts of Mandsaur, 
Broach and West Godavari, cultivators reported financial investment expenditure. 
Of the nine villages where the proportion of cultivating families reporting financial 
investment expenditure was 50 per cent or more, five villages were from Mandsaur 
and two villages from East Khandesh. The expenditure per reporting cultivating 
family was generally less than Rs 50 in the villages belonging to Etawah, Mandsaur, 
East Khandesh and Dharwar. 

The district data relating to financial investment expenditure among the four 
classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together arc presented in Table 7.4. 
These data clearly show that even the small financial investment expenditure reported 
by cultivators was incurred largely by big and large cultivators and that barring excep¬ 
tional situations, medium and small cultivators, especially the latter group, showed 
minor interest in financial investments. Even among big and large cultivators, it was 
only in Ferozepur, Mandsaur, Broach, East Khandesh and West Godavari that 
the expenditure was incurred by a fairly large proportion of the families. 

The data relating to expenditure by cultivators on each of the items of financial 
investment expenditure may be seen from Table 7.5. None of the cultivating 
families reported ‘other 5 financial investment expenditure. Purchase of shares and 
debentures of co-operative societies was the item in respect of which the propor¬ 
tion of cultivating families reporting expenditure was generally the highest. Even 
12 
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TABLE 7.4— FINANCIAL INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE: DISTRICT DATA 

! ' ' ... " ! 

BIG CULTIVATORS j LARGE CULTIVATORS 


District 

Pro- 

. portion 
i of 

! families 
report¬ 
ing 

expen¬ 

diture 

: (Per cent) 

1 

i 

j Average 
! expenditure 
per family 

1 <Rs) 

Average 

expendi¬ 

ture 

per report¬ 
ing 

family 

(Rs) 

Pro¬ 

portion 

of 

families 

report¬ 

ing 

expen¬ 

diture 

(Per cent) 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 

(Rs) 

Average 

expendi¬ 

ture 

j per report¬ 
ing 
family 

(Rs) 


1 1 

; 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Nadia 

... 14.4 

50 

346 

7.0 

17 

221 

Etawah 

...i 0.5 

O 

22 

5.8 

1 

19 

Ferozepur 

24.5 

78 

319 

IS.O 

30 

167 

Bikaner 

. J 4.5 

11 

260 

2.5 

4 

182 

Mandsaur 

... 50.0 

12 

23 

42. J 

8 

20 

Broach 

... 41.5 

107 

258 

52.7 

49 

150 

East Khandesh 

... 20. 0 

145 

544 

20.2 

49 

243 

West Godavari 

..J 25.4 

58 

249 

i7.U 

31 

173 

Dharwar 

.J U.U 

19 

161 

12.0 

9 

73 

Coimbatore 

16.5 

51 

310 

7.2 

19 

265 


MEDIUM SMAI I. ALL 

CULTIVATORS CULTIVATORS CULTIVATORS 

i 1 


I Pro- ; i Pro- Pro- 

! DOT- Aver- ! Dor- Aver- ; nor- 



! por- 


Aver¬ 

por¬ 


Aver¬ 

por¬ 


Aver¬ 


i tion of 

Aver¬ 

age 

tion ot 

Aver¬ 

age 

tion of 

Aver¬ 

age 


1 fami¬ 

age 

expen¬ 

fami¬ 

age 

i expen- 

fami¬ 

age 

expen¬ 

District 

lies 

expen¬ 

diture 

lies 

expen¬ 

; diture 

lies 

expen¬ 

diture 


! report¬ 

diture 

per 

report¬ 

diture 

per 

report¬ 

diture 

per 


ing 

, pc J 

report¬ 

ing 

per 

report¬ 

ing 

per 

report¬ 


; expen- 

family 

ing 

expen¬ 

family 

ing 

expen¬ 

family 

ing 


1 diture 

! 


family 

diture 


family 

diture 


family 


(Per 



(Per 



(Per 




cent) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 


7 

8 

9 

10 

u “ 

12 " 

13 

14 

15 

Nadia 

4.0 

2 

47 

0.7 


r 

l 

i 

: 29 

4.5 

6 

136 

Etawah 

7.0 

1 

11 

0.1 \ 

8 

91 

7.5 

3 ! 

41 

Ferozepur 

15.6 

10 

76 

10.0 j 

3 

23 

14.1 

14 j 

99 

Bikaner 

0.7 

1 

100 

0.0 1 


i 22 

1.2 

2 ! 

! 133 

Mandsaur 

27.0 

2 

I 7 

li.o ! 

2 

22 

26.7 

4 ; 

15 

Broach 

17.7 

14 

81 

3.5 

2 

66 

18.2 

21 ! 

! 116 

East Khandesh 

10.2 

1 

j 7 

8.3 | 

! 3 

33 

12.6 

16 

126 

West Godavari 

5.9 

3 

56 

6.8 j 

5 

79 

9.7 

12 i 

i 127 

Dharwar 

4.5 

1 

' 21 

0.9 


44 

5.7 ! 

! 3 ! 

58 

Coimbatore 

8.4 

10 

121 

1 

.*;M 

2 

25 

7.5 

10 : 

| | 

137 
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TABLE 7.5—TYPES OF FINANCIAL INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE REPORTED BY 
CULTIVATORS—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE AND 
AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 



SHARES 

AND 
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in regard to thi s item, however, the proportion exceeded 10 per cent ill only three 
districts, viz.. Fcrozcpur, Branch and East Khandesh, and in these districts also, it 
was less than 20 per cent. In Bikaner none of the cultivating families reported 
expenditure on the item. The average amount spent on the item per reporting 
cultivating family was Rs 83 and Rs 54 respectively in Broach and West Godavari 
and less than Rs 50 in all other districts. 


Deposits in co-operative societies and co-operative banks were reported by 
5 per cent of the cultivating families in Etawah. In other districts the proportion of 
cultivating families reporting such deposits was 3 per cent or less. The amount 
of deposits per reporting cultivating family was high at Rs 400 in Nadia and Rs 1,000 
jnDharwarand Coimbatore. In Etawah, where the proportion of cultivating families 
reporting deposits was the highest, the amount deposited per reporting cultiva¬ 
ting family was extremely small at Rs 8. It is important to note that even in 
Broach and East Khandesh, where co-operatives played a significant role in financing 
agriculturists and where co-opcrativcs appeared to be functioning satisfactorily, 
deposits made with co-operatives during the year were few and far between. This may 
reflect the poor financial resources of the vast majority of the cultivators: it may also, 
perhaps, indicate the inability of the co-operatives to attract deposits. 


The proportion of cultivating families reporting deposits with commercial banks 
was less than one per cent in every district. The amount of deposits with commercial 
banks per reporting cultivating family was generally high, and it exceeded Rs 400 
in five out of the seven districts where such deposits were reported. Apparently, the 
deposits with commercial banks were reported by a very small number of the 
well-to-do cultivators. Payment of insurance premia was reported in eight districts. The 
proportion of cultivating families reporting payment of insurance premia was 6 per 
cent in West Godavari; in other districts it was 2 per cent or less. The amount 
paid towards insurance premia was generally between Rs 50 and Rs 160 per reporting 
cultivating family. Among the other items of financial investment expenditure, 
purchase of Postal Savings and National Savings Certificates was reported in five 
districts, but it appeared to be popular only in Mandsaur where nearly one-fourth of 
the cultivating families reported expenditure on the item. The amount spent 
on the item per reporting cultivating family in Mandsaur was, however, small 
at Rs 8. In Nadia and Etawah. substantial amounts were invested in Postal Savings and 
National Savings Certificates by the small number of families who reported invest¬ 
ment in those directions. Purchase of shares of companies was reported by less than 
one per cent of the cultivating families in four districts. Among these districts, the 
expenditure per reporting cultivating family was Rs 800 in Coimbatore and Rs 150 
in West Godavari; in the other two districts, viz., Ferozcpur and Broach, it was Rs 10 
and Rs 5 respectively. Deposits with private moneylenders, traders, etc., were 
reported by less than one per cent of the cultivating families in Ferozepur, Bikaner 
and Mandsaur. The amount reported per reporting cultivating family was large 
in Bikaner. 
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Source of finance for financial investment expenditure 

In eight out of the ten villages in which non-cultivators reported financial invest¬ 
ment, the entire expenditure on the item incurred by non-cultivators was financed 
from owned funds. Of the remaining two villages, in one, viz., Unudurru village of 
West Godavari, borrowings from co-operatives financed the entire financial investment 
expenditure of non-cultivators. In the other village, viz.. Korin! village of Ferozcpur, 
about 60 per cent of the financial investment expenditure of non-cultivators was 
financed from borrowings and the balance from owned funds. About 70 per cent of the 
borrowed funds utilized by non-cultivators for financial investment expenditure in 
the village was obtained from co-operatives. The financial investment expenditure per 
non-cultivating family was less than one rupee in Unudurru and about Rs 63 in Korial. 
In both the villages, purchase of shares and debentures of co-operative societies was the 
item which was financed through borrowings from co-operatives; presumably, the 
purchases represented token purchases of shares to obtain loans, and the share 
amounts were deducted from these loans before disbursement. 


The data relating to source of finance for financial investment expen¬ 
diture among cultivators are presented in Table 7.6. The data show that 
cultivators financed more than 75 per cent of their financial investments 
from owned funds in the districts barring Bikaner. Dharwar and Coimbatore. 
In Bikaner, borrowings assumed greater relative importance than owned funds, 
while in Dharwar and Coimbatore, about one-third of the expenditure was 
financed from borrowings and the remaining expenditure, from owned funds. 
Sale of assets financed about 12 per cent of the expenditure in West Godavari 


TABLE 7.6 - SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR FINANCIAL INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE 
AMONG CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 
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and less than 2 per cent of the expenditure in Broach. Other sources of finance were 
not reported in any district. In four districts, viz., Ferozepur, Broach, West Godavari 
and Dharwar, borrowings from co-operative societies were utilized for financing 
investment in shares and debentures of co-operative societies. Presumably, this re¬ 
presented token investment, as in the case of non-cultivators in Korial and Unudurru 
villages. 


7.4 CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN NON-FARM BUSINESS 

Data relating to capital expenditure in non-farm business were classified under 
four specified items, viz., (I) buildings for non-farm business, (2) production equip¬ 
ment, (3) transport equipment, (4) furniture and fixtures, and a residual miscellaneous 
item called ‘other capital expenditure in non-farm business’. The item ‘buildings for 
non-farm business * covered expenditure on purchase and construction of and addition 
and repairs to buildings for non-farm business, while under each of the three items, 
viz., ‘ produition equipment * transport equipment ’ and ‘ furniture and fixtures \ 
expenditure on purchase and repairs was noted. The data on total capital expenditure 
in non-farm business and the expenditure on each of the five main heads of 
expenditure are discussed below. 

The inter-village variations in the proportion of families reporting capital 
expenditure in non-farm business and the expenditure on the item per reporting 
family may be seen from the data presented below. Capital expenditure in non-farm 
business was widespread among non-cultivators in most villages. In about 70 per 
cent of the number of villages, the proportion of non-cultivating families incurring 
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expenditure on the item was 50 per cent or more. In about one out of three villages all 
selected non-cultivating families reported expenditure on the item. The high proportion 
of non-cultivating families reporting capital expenditure in non-farm business is as 
could be expected ; the sample contained only non-cultivators engaged in production 
and even among them, wage-earners were, as far as possible, excluded. The expendi¬ 
ture per reporting non-cultivating family was low and generally did not exceed Rs 300. 

The proportion of non-cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item was 
very high, exceeding 70 per cent, in most villages belonging to Nadia, Broach, East 
Khandesh and Coimbatore. In a few villages from each of these districts the expendi¬ 
ture per reporting non-cultivating family was also high. Apparently, in these districts 
non-cultivators were engaged in fairly well-developed village or small industries, 
crafts, etc. 

Non-farm business was generally of minor interest to cultivators. In slightly more 
than three-lifths of the number of villages, cultivators did not report any capital ex¬ 
penditure in non-farm business, while in the large majority of the remaining villages 
the proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item was less than 
10 per cent. The capital expenditure in non-farm business per reporting cultivating 
family was less than Rs 100 in 39 villages and between Rs 100 and Rs 200 in 10 
villages, out of the 68 villages reporting expenditure on the item. 

\ 

In each of the districts of Nadia, Gaya, Etawah, Ferozepur and Bikaner, culti¬ 
vators reported capital expenditure in non-farm business in only five or less number of 
villages. On the other hand, in each of the districts of Mandsaur, East Khandesh, 
West Godavari and Coimbatore, there were eight or more villages where cultivators 
undertook capital expenditure in non-farm business. In all districts together, there were 
sixteen villages in which the proportion of cultivating families reporting capital 
expenditure in non-farm business was 5 per cent or more and the expenditure 
on the item per reporting cultivating family was Rs 200 or more. Among these 
sixteen villages, there were seven villages from East Khandesh and three villages 
from West Godavari; the remaining villages were distributed over five districts, 
viz., Nadia, Etawah, Ferozepur, Mandsaur and Dharwar. Apparently, situations 
favourable for capital expenditure in non-farm business among cultivators were few 
and seemed to be largely confined to the districts where the agricultural economy 
was developed. 

Among the individual items of capital expenditure in non-farm business, purchase 
and repairs of production equipment was by far the most important for non-cultiva¬ 
tors. The data presented on the next page give an idea of the inter-village variations in 
the proportion of non-cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item and the 
average expenditure on the item per reporting non-cultivating family. The expenditure 
on ths item was widespread among non-cultivators in most villages, but the general 
level of expenditure on the item per reporting non-cultivating family was low. In 55 
out of the 95 villages where expenditure on the item was reported, the expenditure 
averaged less than Rs50 per reporting non-cultivating family and in the large majority 
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of the remaining villages, it averaged between Rs 50 and Rs 200 per reporting non¬ 
cultivating family. This would indicate that the expenditure was generally undertaken 
on repairs or purchase of less costly equipment or their parts and that installation of 
equipment involving large financial outlay was rare. 
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1 Excluding villages in which there were no non-cultivators engaged in production. 

Non-cultivators reported expenditure on buildings for non-farm business in 38 
villages. In 28 of these villages the proportion of non-cultivating families reporting 
expenditure on the item was less than 20 per cent. The expenditure on the item per 
reporting non-cultivating family was less than Rs 50 in 22 villages; it was Rs 200 or 
more in only six villages. Apparently, the expenditure was undertaken mostly on 
repairs to existing structures or construction of small temporary sheds. Expenditure 
on transport equipment was reported by non-cultivators in eleven villages; in seven 
villages the proportion of non-cultivating families reporting expenditure was less then 
20 per cent. The expenditure on the item per reporting non-cultivating family was 
less than Rs 50 in seven villages. Non-cultivators undertook expenditure on furniture 
and fixtures in sixteen villages, while in eighteen villages they reported ‘other capital 
expenditure in non-farm business’. The proportion of non-cultivating families report¬ 
ing expenditure was generally less than 40 per cent and the expenditure incurred per 
reporting non-cultivating family was generally less than Rs 200 in the case of both 
these items. 

The district data relating to the proportion of cultivating families reporting 
expenditure and the expenditure per reporting cultivating family in respect of each 
of the items of capital expenditure in non-farm business are set out in Table 7.7. 
These data show that among cultivators also production equipment assumed the 
most important place. The expenditure per reporting cultivating family on the item 
was substantial in Fcrozepur, East Khandesh and West Godavari. In each of these 
districts, the major part of the expenditure was undertaken by one or two families 
on purchase of costly equipment. In West Godavari, where the expenditure per 
reporting cultivating family was the highest, one family in Chataparru village 
reported an expenditure of Rs 17,000 for installation of rice-mill equipment. The 
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expenditure per reporting cultivating family on buildings for non-farm business 
and furniture and fixtures was generally low. In regard to transport equipment, 
Dharwar recorded very high expenditure per reporting cultivating family, largely 
on account of the expenditure of Rs 9,000 reported by one family in Sudi 
village. ‘Other capital expenditure in non-farm business’ per reporting cultivating 
family was high in Etawah, East Khandesh and West Godavari; in every one of 
these districts, the expenditure was largely undertaken by one or two families. 

TABLE 7.7—CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN NON-FARM BUSINESS AMONG 
ClJLTIVATORS-—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE AND 
AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 
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Table 7.8 presents the data relating to the share of each class of cultivators in the 
total capital expenditure in non-farm business incurred by cultivators. In five districts, 
viz., Ferozcpur, Mandsaur, Broach, West Godavari and Dharwar, large cultivators 
reported more than 85 per cent of the total expenditure undertaken by cultivators, 
while in Coimbatore their share in the total expenditure of cultivators was about 60 per 
cent. In all these districts except Ferozepur and Mandsaur, big cultivators accounted 
for a substantial share of the total expenditure. Among the remaining districts, in 
Nadia, Gaya and Etawah big and large cultivators did not undertake any capital 
expenditure in non-farm business, while in Bikaner and East Khandesh the share of 
big and large cultivators in total capital expenditure in non-farm business was small. 
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TABLE 7.8—SHARE OF EACH CLASS OF CULTIVATORS IN THE TOTAL CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE IN NON-FARM BUSINESS REPORTED 


BY CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 

(In per cent) 
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Source offinance for capital expenditure in non farm business 

In 57 out of the 98 villages in which non-cultivators undertook capital expenditure 
in non-farm business, the entire expenditure reported by them was financed out of 
owned funds. In eighteen of the remaining villages, owned funds financed from 50 
per cent to 100 per cent of the expenditure on the item, reported by non-cultivators. 
Borrowed funds were utilized by non-cultivators for financing expenditure on the 
item in 40 villages; in 19 of these villages, 50 per cent or more of the expenditure was 
met from borrowings. Borrowed funds for undertaking non-farm business expenditure 


TABLE 7.9—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN NON-FARM 
BUSINESS AMONG CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 
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were in most cases obtained from private credit agencies. Finance from Government 
or co-operatives for the purpose was conspicuous by its absence, except in one or two 
villages. Sale of assets and other sources were of minor importance; the former 
provided finance for part of the capital expenditure in non-farm business undertaken 
by non-cultivators in two villages and the latter, in three villages. 

The district data relating to source of finance for capital expenditure in non¬ 
farm business among cultivators are presented in Table 7.9. These data show that 
borrowings financed more than 25 per cent of the expenditure in six districts. 
A negligible proportion of the expenditure was met through sale of assets in West 
Godavari. Other sources were not reported in any district. 

7.5 CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE 

7.5.1 Relative importance of purchase of land, purchase of livestock and 'other* capital expenditure 

in agriculture 

The data on capital expenditure in agriculture were collected under nine specific 
items and a residual miscellaneous item called ‘other capital expenditure in agri¬ 
culture’ 1 . The nine specific items were (1) purchase of land, (2) purchase of livestock, 
(3) reclamation of land, (4) bunding and other land improvements, (5) new construe^ 
tion and repairs of wells, (6) development of other irrigation resources, (7) laying 
of new orchards, (8) purchase of agricultural implements, machinery, transport 
equipment, etc., and (9) construction and repairs of farm houses and cattle sheds 
on farm. The data on purchase of land which is the most cherished possession of 
the cultivator, and of livestock which is the most important farm equipment and, 
in particular cases, an important source of income, assume special significance and 
are discussed in detail. Simultaneously with purchases of land and livestock, sales 
of these assets were also reported. An attempt is, therefore, made in this chapter 
to relate the data on purchases and sales of land and livestock. The data relating 
to expenditure on other items of capital expenditure are grouped together under 
the head ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture and discussed separately. 

Before proceeding to the detailed discussion of the data, the magnitude of the 
total expenditure and the relative importance of the three broad categories of 
expenditure, viz., purchase of land, purchase of livestock and ‘ other ’ capital expendi¬ 
ture in agriculture, among the four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators 
together, may be indicated. The relevant data are presented in Table 7.10. There 
were? large inter-district variations in the level of capital expenditure among big 
and large cultivators. Ferozepur, Broach, West Godavari and Coimbatore stood 
apart from the remaining districts with a very high level of expenditure; Nadia, Gaya, 
Etawah and Bikaner ranked low and Mandsaur, East Khandesh and Dharwar 
occupied a middle position. Among medium and small cultivators, barring one or 
two notable exceptions, the position was one of large uniformity in the level of 
expenditure. It is significant to note in this connexion that other indicators also 
point to a large similarity in the level of operations among these two classes of 
cultivators. 

1 The residual miscellaneous item is hereafter referred to as * miscellaneous capital expendi¬ 
ture in agriculture’. 
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The relative importance of the three main items for all classes of cultivators 
together showed marked variation from district to district, but ‘other’ capital 
expenditure in agriculture was generally the most important constituent item, while 
purchase of land assumed the least importance. Notable exceptions in this regard 
were Etawaii and Bikaner, in both of which purchase of livestock overshadowed 
the other items of expenditure. The pattern of distribution of expenditure among 
the three main items was largely similar among the four classes of cultivators in 
Nadia, Etawah, Bikaner. Mandsaur. Dharwar and Coimbatore. In the other districts. 
which arc incidentally those in which purchase of land was important, the pattern 
showed fairly marked variation among the four classes of cultivators. In Gaya and 
East Khandesh. purchase of land was of greater relative importance among the lower 
classes of cultivators than among the upper , w hile the converse was true of Ferozepur. 
Broach and West Godavari. The proportion of expenditure on purchase of livestock 
generally increased with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings in these districts. 
‘Other' capital expenditure in agriculture was of greater relative importance 
among big and large cultivators than among other classes of cultivators in these 
districts except notably West Godavari, where the relative importance of the item 
was the highest among small cultivators and the lowest among medium cultivators 


TABLE 7.10—CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE : DISTRICT DATA 
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TABUS 7.10—CAPITA!. EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: DISTRICT D VTA-Concluded 
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7.5.2 Purchase of land 

Non-cultivators reported purchase of land in only two villages, namely, Haidarpur 
village of F.tawah district and Srinivasapuram village of West Godavari district. 
In the former village, 20 per cent of the non-cultivating families reported purchase of 
land and the expenditure per reporting family w as Rs 290. In the latter village, about 
17 per cent of the non-cultivating families reported expenditure on the item; the 
expenditure per reporting family was Rs 600. In Haidarpur village the expenditure 
was financed partly through sale of assets and partly through borrowings, while 
in the other village the entire expenditure w r as financed through sale of assets. 

Cultivators reported purchase of land in 79 villages. In 61 villages less than 
10 per cent of the cultivating families reported expenditure on the item, while in 
the remaining 18 villages the proportion of cultivating families reporting ex¬ 
penditure on the item varied from 10 per cent to 20 per cent. Purchase of land 
was not reported from any of the villages in Bikaner; it was reported in a majority 
of the villages belonging to Fcrozcpur, East Kliandesh and West Godavari. 

The amount spent on purchase of land per reporting cultivating family was 
high in most villages. In 46 out of the 79 villages in which expenditure on the item 
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was reported, the expenditure per reporting cultivating family was Rs 1,000 or 
more. There were 29 villages in which the expenditure per reporting cultivating 
family was Rs 2,000 or more. In the villages belonging to Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, 
the expenditure on purchase of land per reporting cultivating family was small. 
On the other hand, in the villages belonging to Ferozepur, West Godavari and 
Coimbatore, the amount spent on purchase of land generally exceeded Rs 2,000 per 
reporting cultivating family. 

The district data relating to the proportion of families reporting purchase of 
land and the average expenditure on purchase of land per reporting family are 
presented , separately for the four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators 
together, in Table 7.11. The data show that in every district only less than 5 per 
cent of the cultivating families reported purchase of land. The expenditure per 
reporting cultivating family was less than Rs 1,000 in Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and 
Mandsaur. It exceeded Rs 1,700 in the remaining districts barring Bikaner w'here 
none of the cultivating families reported purchase of land. The inter-district variations 
in the expenditure per reporting cultivating family reflect the variations in the 
size of land involved in the transactions and also the differences in the unit value 
of land. In Coimbatore and West Godavari, where the expenditure per reporting 
family was high, the prevalent land values were high. 

TABLE 7.11--PURCHASE OF I AND-PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING 
EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER 
REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 
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The data for the four classes of cultivators show that generally the proportion 
of families reporting purchase of land, though uniformly low' among every class of 
cultivators, was higher among big and large cultivators than among medium and small 
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cultivators. The expenditure per reporting family generally declined with the decline 
in the size of cultivated holdings. In Ferozepur, Broach and West Godavari, the 
difference in the level of expenditure between big and large cultivators on the one 
hand and medium and small cultivators on the other, was specially marked. 

Source offinance for purchase of land 

Table 7.12 presents the data relating to source of finance for expenditure on 
purchase of land by cultivators. Owned funds constituted the most important source 
of finance for purchase of land in the districts barring West Godavari, where more 
than half the expenditure on the item was financed through borrowings. Borrowings 
were important in financing the expenditure on the item in Gaya, Etawah, Ferozepur, 
East Khandesh and Coimbatore also. Borrowed funds for purchase of land were 
obtained mostly from private credit agencies. Sale of assets provided finance for 
more than 20 per cent of the expenditure on the item in Etawah, Mandsaur and 
Dharwar. Other sources were important only in Mandsaur. 

TABLE 7 12 SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON PURCHASE OF LAND BY 
CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 
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The relative importance of the different sources in financing expenditure on 
purchase of land among the four classes of cultivators may be seen from Table 7.13. 
Among small cultivators, the expenditure on the item was financed mostly from 
owned funds in Nadia, Gaya, Etawah, East Khandesh and Dharwar. In Mandsaur, 
which is the only other district where small cultivatois reported purchase of land, 
the expenditure on the item among this class of families was mostly met through 
sale of assets. Borrowed funds provided part of the finance for purchase of land by 
small cultivators in three districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya and Etawah; the proportion 
of expenditure financed from borrowings was slightly less than 35 per cent in Nadia 
and less than 20 per cent in the other two districts. Among big, large and medium 
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cultivators in Etawah, East Khandesh ami West Godavari, borrowings constituted an 
important source of finance for purchase ofland. Big and large cultivators in Mandsau r 
and medium cultivatorsinGaya and Coimbatore also depended on borrowings to nice t 


TABLE 7.13--SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR PURCHASE OF LAND AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 
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a substantial proportion of the expenditure on purchase of land. Sale of assets was 
of minor importance except among particular groups, for example, big cultivators 
in Gaya and Ferozepur and medium cultivators in Etawah and Dharwar. Other 
sources financed 67 per cent and 31 per cent of the total expenditure among medium 
cultivators in Broach and Mandsaur respectively. 

Sale of land 

Data in relation to sale of land were collected in the enquiry. Sale of land was 
reported by about 17 per cent of the non-cultivating families from each of three 
villages, viz., Jagadanandapur and BaJiadanga villages of Nadia and Srinivasapuram 
village of West Godavari. The receipt from sale of land per reporting non-cultivating 
family was Rs 600 in Srinivasapuram and Rs 550 and Rs 82 respectively in 
Jagadanandapur and Baliadanga. Non-cultivators did not report sale of land in any 
other village. The data on value of purchase and sale of land among non-cultivators 
show that there was a balance between purchase and sale in one village, a net 
purchase of land in another village and a net sale of land in two other villages. Only 
a few families from among one section of the non-cultivating community were 
included in the enquiry and no generalizations on net purchase or sale of land 
by non-cultivators can be made on the basis of the data. It may, however, be 
safe to assume that land transactions were extremely rare among non-cultivators 
engaged in production. 


TABLE 7.14—SALE OF LAND—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING SALE AND 
AVERAGE AMOUNT RECEIVED PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 
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Cultivators reported sale of land in 57 villages. These villages were mostly from 
Nadia, Gaya, Ferozepur, East Khandesh and West Godavari. No sale transaction 
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was reported in the villages from Bikaner. The proportion of cultivating families 
reporting sale of land was generally 5 per cent or less in the different villages. The 
amount received from sale of land averaged Rs 1,000 or more per reporting cultivating 
family in 26 villages. The district data relating to the proportion of families reporting 
sale of land and the average amount received from sale of land per reporting family, 
among the four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together, are 
presented in Table 7.14. 


Among all classes of cultivators together, the proportion of families reporting 
sale of land was less than the proportion of families reporting purchase of land 
in every district except Nadia. In Nadia, among every group of families except 
medium cultivators, the proportion reporting sale was somewhat higher than that 
reporting purchase. Among big and large cultivators of Mandsaur, big cultivators 
of East Khandesh, medium cultivators of Dharwar and small cultivators of Ferozc- 
pur and West Godavari also, the proportion of families reporting sale of land was 
higher than that reporting purchase of land. Both the proportion of families reporting 
sale of land and the amount received from sale of land per reporting family were 
generally higher among big and large cultivators than among other classes of 
cultivators. 

Net purchase or sale of land 

Table 7.15 presents the district data on the net purchase or sale of land per 
family among the four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together. 
Among all classes of cultivators together, there was a small net sale of land per 
family in Nadia and a small net purchase of land per family in Mandsaur and 
Coimbatore. It would appear that in these districts the purchase and sale transactions 
of the year roughly balanced each other for the cultivating community as a whole. 
In every one of these districts, big and large cultivators reported net sale of land, 
while medium cultivators ended the year with net purchase of land. In Nadia there 
was a small net sale of land by small cultivators, while in Mandsaur this class 
reported a small net purchase; in Coimbatore there was neither purchase nor sale 
of land among small cultivators. Apparently, in these districts some of the land 
holdings of big and large cultivators were acquired by medium cultivators during 
the year. 

The remaining districts may be classified into two groups. Ferozepur, Broach 
and West Godavari belong to one group, while Gaya, Etawah, East Khandesh and 
Dharwar fall in the other. The net purchase of land per cultivating family was markedly 
higher in the former group than in the latter. In the districts of the latter group, 
there was net purchase of land among every class of cultivators barring medium 
cultivators of East Khandesh, among whom there was a small net sale of land. The 
data for these districts presumably indicate transfer of lands from non-cultivators, 
whether of the rural or urban areas, to cultivators. The net purchase of land took 
place mainly among big and large cultivators. Among the districts of the first group, 
in Ferozepur there was a large net purchase of land among big and large cultivators. 
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while medium and small cultivators appeared to have held their own. In Broach 
there was net purchase among all classes barring small cultivators who did not 
report any land transactions. In both Ferozepur and Broach, apparently the upper 
classes of cultivators acquired lands from non-cultivators. In West Godavari there 
was net purchase of land among all classes of cultivators barring small cultivators, 
who liquidated part of their land holdings during the year. In this district, 
cultivators of the upper classes appeared to have obtained lands partly from those 
of the lower classes and partly from non-cultivators. 


TABLE 7.15—NET PURCHASE (+) OR NET SALE (-) OF LAND : DISTRICT DATA 

(In rupees per family) 


Big Large j Medium j Small All 

District cultivators , cultivators j cultivators ! cultivators | cultivators 


Nadia 

I 

- 41 

- 18 

4 6 

- 3 

- 4 

Gaya 

...! 

-f 44 

j + 44 j 

415 

7 

+ 21 

Etawah 


4 23 

4 3i ; 

422 

■1- 5 

+ 20 

Ferozepur 

! 

...! 

-| 319 

4 296 

- i 

- 5 

+ 87 

Mandsaur 


- 26 

- 9 

411 

4 3 

+ 3 

Broach 


4 814 

4277 

4 10 


+ 87 

East Khandesh ... 

i 

4 159 

4 72 : 

— 2 

+ 17 j 

+ 26 

West Godavari ... 

.. .: 

4 257 

| 162 

445 

-15 

-| 62 

Dharwar 


! 114 

4 38 

4 18 

413 ; 

+ 23 

Coimbatore 

j 

201 

- 50 

i 49 

! 

! 

+ 5 


7.5.3 Purchase of livestock 

The expenditure on purchase of livestock was much more widespread than 
that on purchase of land. The term ‘ livestock ’ was defined to include plough and 
milch cattle, goats, sheep and other farm animals, but generally represents plough 
and milch cattle, except in districts like Bikaner where goat and sheep-rearing is an 
important activity of the rural population. 

Non-cultivators reported purchase of livestock in 30 villages. The proportion 
of non-cultivating families reporting purchase of livestock was less than 20 per 
cent in seventeen villages and varied between 20 per cent and 40 per cent in most 
of the remaining villages. In eighteen villages the expenditure on the item per reporting 
non-cultivating family was more than Rs 100, Fifteen out of the 30 villages in which 
non-cultivators reported expenditure on the item belonged to Ferozepur and 
Coimbatore districts. 

The village data on the proportion of cultivating families reporting purchase of 
livestock and the amount spent on purchase of livestock per reporting cultivating family 
are presented on the next page. In all except five villages, cultivators reported ex¬ 
penditure on purchase of livestock. The expenditure on the item was fairly widespread in 
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most villages: in about three-fourths of the number of villages the proportion of 
cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item was 20 per cent or more. 
Of the 22 villages in which the proportion of cultivating families reporting purchase 
of livestock was 50 per cent or above, ten villages belonged to Etawah and another 
four villages to Ferozepur. 

The amount spent per reporting cultivating family on purchase of livestock 
varied from Rs 150 to Rs 500 in about three-fourths of the number of villages. In 
the villages belonging to Nadia, Gaya and West Godavari, the expenditure per 
reporting cultivating family was generally less than Rs 200. In a majority of the 
villages from each of the remaining districts barring Ferozepur and Bikaner, the 
expenditure per reporting cultivating family was between Rs 200 and Rs 400. In 
nine villages belonging to Ferozepur and in ten villages from Bikaner, the expenditure 
per reporting cultivating family was Rs 400 or above. 


Proportion of cultivating Number 
families reporting of 

purchase of livestock j villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

Average expenditure on purchase 
of livestock per reporting 
cultivating family 

i 

Number - Percent- 
of • age to 
villages : total 

Nil 


5 

s.n 

Nil 

5 

2.S 

Below 10 per cent 

12 

6. S 

Below Rs 50 

— 


10 — 20 


26 

It.S 

Rs 50 - Rs 100 

6 

3.4 

20— 30 


44 

sr,.o 

Rs 100 — Rs 150 

15 

s.s 

:w — jo 


44 

23 . 0 

Rs 150 — Rs 200 

30 

17.0 

40 — 30 


23 

1 13.1 

Rs 200—Rs 300 

47 

26.7 

so— 60 


10 

! 3.7 

Rs 300 — Rs 400 

37 

21.0 

60— 70 


6 

i *•* 

Rs 400—Rs 500 

20 

11.4 

70— SO 


4 

2.3 

Rs 500—Rs 750 ...1 

13 

7.4 

SO — J00 

•• 

2 

1.1 

Rs 750—Rs 1.000 ...! 

i 

0.6 

100 per cent 

... 

_i 

— 

Rs 1,000 and above ...j 

2 

1.1 


Total 

176 

! 

100.0 

i 

Total ...j 

176 

100.0 


The district data regarding the expenditure on purchase of livestock are given 
in Table 7.16. The proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure on 
purchase of livestock was the highest in Etawah at nearly 60 per cent. Ferozepur 
recorded the next highest proportion, which was about 38 per cent. In Gaya the 
proportion was 15 per cent and in other districts it varied from 23 per cent to about 
31 per cent. In Ferozepur and Bikaner the average expenditure on purchase of 
livestock per reporting cultivating family exceeded Rs 400 and was markedly 
higher than in all other districts. In Mandsaur, Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar 
and Coimbatore, the expenditure per reporting cultivating family was around Rs 300, 
while in Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and West Godavari, it was about Rs 250 or less. 


Both the proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item and the 
average expenditure on the item per reporting family generally declined with the 
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decline in the size of cultivated holdings, but among every class of cultivators, barring 
perhaps small cultivators, the expenditure on purchase of livestock was fairly wide¬ 
spread and large. Among small cultivators, the proportion of families reporting 
purchase of livestock was small except notably in Etawah, Ferozepur and Bikaner. 
The expenditure per reporting family among small cultivators was about Rs 200 
or less except in Ferozepur, Bikaner and East KLhandesh. 


TABLE 7.16—PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING 
EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT 
PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 



BIG 

LARGE 

! MEDIUM 

1 SMALL 

i 

j ALL 


CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

, CULTIVATORS 

; CULTIVATORS 

1 CULTIVATORS 


Pro- 

Am- 

j 

Pro- 1 

Am- 

Pro- i 

Am- 

i ! 

! Pro- ! 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

District 

portion 

ount 

portion! 

ount 

! portion! 

j 

ount 

i portion! 

ount 

portion 

ount 


(Per 


(Per ! 


(Per | 


(Per i 


(Per 



cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) j 

(Rs) 

cent) J 

(Rs) 

1 cent) ! 

i 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 


1 

" 2 

3 ; 

4 

5 ! 

~6 

7 i 

8 

9 


Nadia 

43.7 

245 

i 

31.4 \ 

213 

i 

25.9 

158 

i 

IS. 3 1 

145 

25 A 

175 

Gaya 

39.0 

245 

20.2 j 

275 

11.6 1 

141 

8.5 ! 

91 

15.0 

203 

Etawah 

71.9 

453 

05. J ' 

344 

58.2 i 

239 

52.4 i 

152 

58.5 

251 

Ferozepur 

47.3 

602 

48.8 ; 

497 

41.8 j 

396 

23.1 ; 

256 

38.3 

409 

Bikaner ...: 

35.3 

1,074 

32.3 

685 

20.4 i 

439 

30.1 j 

488 ; 

29.3 

535 

Mandsaur 

42.7 

399 

40.0 i 

359 

30.5 ; 

260 

11.0 i 

189 ! 

30.2 

295 

Broach 

58.3 ! 

505 

41.3 i 

415 

32.2 j 

274 i 

18.G j 

202 i 

30.8 

318 

East Khandesh. 

53.2 1 

530 

43.5 ! 

363 

26. G ! 

216 ! 

13. i} ' 

253 i 

27.7 

290 

West Godavari.l 

37.2 

385 

33.7 ! 

301 

24.8 i 

177 | 

9.5 

151 | 

22 9 

228 

Dharwar 

48.0 

675 

43.3 '■ 

452 i 

32.7 | 

240 ! 

10.7 ; 

154 | 

31.0 

315 

Coimbatore ...| 

i 

37.1 

i 

424 i 

j 

32.8 \ 

i 

364 . 

21.4 | 

241 ; 

18.1 ! 

; 

163 ! 

23.9 

274 


Source of finance for purchase of livestock 

Owned funds constituted the most important source of finance for expenditure 
on purchase of livestock among non-cultivators. In 18 out of the 30 villages in which 
non-cultivators reported expenditure on the item, 50 per cent or more of the expendi¬ 
ture was met from owned funds. Borrowings, obtained entirely from private credit 
agencies, were utilized for purchase of livestock by non-cultivators in thirteen 
villages; in eight of these villages borrowings financed half or more of the total 
expenditure. Sale of assets financed purchase of livestock among non-cultivators 
in five villages; it was the major source of finance in four villages. Other sources 
financed the entire expenditure on purchase of livestock by non-cultivators in one 
village and part of the expenditure in another village. 


Table 7.17 presents the data relating to source of finance for expenditure on 
purchase of livestock by cultivators. The data reveal the importance of sale of assets 
and of borrowings, in particular the latter, in financing the expenditure. In every 
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district except East Khandesh, about 25 per cent or more of the total expenditure 
was financed through borrowings. The importance of the source was specially 
marked in Bikaner, where the expenditure per reporting cultivating family was the 
highest recorded. About one-sixth or more of the expenditure on the item was met 
through sale of assets in the districts except Nadia, Broach, East Khandesh and 
Coimbatore. In Etawah, sale of assets financed about half the total expenditure. 
Other sources of finance were of some importance only in Broach. 

Borrowed funds utilized for purchase of livestock were generally obtained from 
private credit agencies. Co-operative finance was reported to have been utilized 
for the purpose in some districts; it formed about 25 per cent of the total borrowed 
finance in Broach and Dharwar and was relatively less important in the other districts. 
In Nadia about one-third of the borrowed finance utilized for purchase of livestock 
was obtained from Government. 


TABLE 7.17—SOURCE OK FINANCE FOR PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK 
BY CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 



Average 

expenditure 

AMOUNT FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS 
i OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

PERCENTAGE 

District 

per family 

(Rs) 

i 

Owned 

funds 

! \ 

Sale of ] 
assets j 

| 

Borro¬ 

wings 

Other 

sources 


1 

i - ; 

! „ i 

I 4 i 

i 


Nadia 


45 

63.8 

4.6 

31.6 

! 

Gaya 


30 

41.3 

18.0 

40.7 


Etawah 


147 

24.3 

50.3 

25.1 

; 0.3 

Ferozepur 


157 

43.6 

16.5 

30.2 

0.8 

Bikaner 


157 

14.2 

20.7 

65.1 

_ 

Mandsaur 


89 

32.7 

27.6 

35.5 

4.2 

Broach 


98 

1 68.2 \ 

0.0 j 

\ 23.0 

■ 14.0 

East Khandesh ... 


81 

! 87.1 j 

2.5 

10.4 

j 

West Godavari ... 


52 

48.0 \ 

20.5 

30.6 

— 

Dharwar 

1 

98 

48.5 | 

24.0 

26.1 

0.5 

Coimbatore 


65 

i 1 

75.2 ; 

" : 

21.8 



The data relating to source of finance for purchase of livestock among the 
four classes of cultivators are presented in Table 7.18. These data show the general 
trend of a decline, with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings, in the relative 
importance of owned funds in financing expenditure on the item. In other words, 
sale of assets and borrowings together financed a larger proportion of expenditure 
among medium and small cultivators than among other classes of cultivators. It 
was seen earlier that as between sale of assets and borrowings, the latter was generally 
the more important source of finance for all classes of cultivators together. The 
relative position of the two sources was, by and large, the same among the four 
classes of cultivators also. 
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TABLE 7.18—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK AMONG THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


District 

i 

i 

1 

j Ave- 
j rage 
! expen- 
! diture 
i per 
! family 

| (Rs) 

BIG CULTIVATORS 

AMOUNT FINANCED BY EACH 
i SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

! | ! 

| Owned j Borro- j Other 

I funds • . ! wings | sources 

I assets ■ j 

1 ! ! 

Ave¬ 

rage 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

AMOUNT FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

Owned! j Borro- j Other 

funds : as j£ ts i wings | sources 

! * * ! i 

1 i • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

j 10 

Nadia 

i 

; 107 

i 85.5 

7.4 

! 

1 7.1 


67 

67.0 

5.0 

26.2 

: 

Gaya 

! 96 

■IS. 4 

32. S 

j IS.7 

— 

72 

49.7 

IS.2 

32.2 


Etawah 

: 326 

i 27.0 

62.2 

! 10.7 

— 

224 

27.1 

64.2 

IS.7 

— 

Ferozcpur 

: 286 

: 47.1 

10.0 

j 41.9 

— 

243 

53.7 

14.9 

20.S 

1.6 

Bikaner 

: 381 

6* . 8 

16.6 

76.6 

— 

221 

21.6 

23.6 

54. S 

— 

Mandsaur 

170 

30.6 

20.6 

! 4S.4 

0.6 

165 

36.1 

20.6 

36.1 

7.2 

Broach 

295 

' 73.7 

— 

\ 17.3 

0.0 

171 

6H.0 

1.3 

21.8 

S.O 

East Khandesh. 

282 

07.0 

0.6 

1.5 

— 

158 

02.0 

2.7 

5.3 

— 

West 




! i 







Godavari ... 

: 143 

59.1 i 

24.3 

16.6 j 

— 

101 

53.6 

21.4 

25.0 

— 

Dharwar 

324 

67.6 | 

17.4 

i u.o ; 

0.1 

196 

5S.0 

21.0 

20.0 

0.1 

Coimbatore ...i 

157 

S3.7 j 

! 

— 

16.3 

1 

— 

120 

71. S 

■ 

2S.2 




MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Ave¬ 

rage 

I AMOUNT FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

Ave¬ 

rage 

AMOUNT FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

District 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Owned 

funds 

Sale 

of 

assets 

Borro¬ 

wings 

Other 

sources 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Owned 

funds 

Sale 

of 

assets 

Borro¬ 

wings 

Other 

sources 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

j 

Nadia 

41 

57.5 

4.2 

38.3 


27 

66.4 

2.1 

31.5 


Gaya 

16 

17.8 

0.8 

72.4 

— 

8 

2S.2 

38.5 

33.3 

— 

Etawah 

139 

22.4 

49.9 

27.0 

0.7 

80 

20.8 

40.8 

38.4 

— 

Ferozepur 

165 

29.2 

19.8 

51.0 

— 

59 

55.2 

10.9 

33.3 

0.5 

Bikaner 

116 

8.0 

21.1 

70.0 

— 

147 

8.6 

15.7 

75.6 

— 

Mandsaur 

79 

34.0 

38.1 

27.0 

— 

27 

3.4 

29.1 

65.7 

1.9 

Broach ...' 

88 

50.4 

— 

30.3 

19.3 

38 

33.9 

2.1 

30.8 

33.2 

East Khandesh.! 
West 1 

57 

85.0 

— 

\ 15.0 

— 

34 

69.6 

6.7 

23.7 

— 

Godavari ... 

44 

40.1 

15.0 

44.0 

— 

14 

wmm 

\ 32.2 

17.5 

— 

Dharwar 

79 

31.1 

i 33.8 

1 33.8 

1.4 

26 

38.9 

19.5 

40.9 

0.8 

Coimbatore ... 

52 

71.9 

— 

28.1 

— 

30 

97.2 

— 

2.8 

! ~~ 
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Sale of livestock 

Non-cultivators reported sale of livestock in 35 villages; of these, in fourteen 
villages purchase of livestock was also reported by non-cultivators. The proportion 
of non-cultivating families reporting sale of livestock was less than 40 per cent in 
most villages. The average amount received from sale of livestock per reporting 
non-cultivating family exceeded Rs 200 in only five villages . 

Table 7.19 presents the district data relating to the sale of livestock among the 
four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together. Sale of livestock 
was fairly widespread among cultivators except in one or two districts like Gaya 
and Broach. In every district the proportion of cultivating families reporting sale of 
livestock was less than the proportion of cultivating families reporting purchase of 
livestock. The average amount received from sale of livestock per reporting cultivating 
family was fairly large in most districts. In some districts the proportion of families 
reporting sale of livestock was higher among big and large cultivators than among 
other classes of cultivators, while in other districts there was no consistent trend in 
the variation of the proportion of families reporting sale of livestock among the 
four classes of cultivators. The amount received per reporting family showed a decline 
with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. 


TABLE 7.19—SALE OF LIVESTOCK—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING SALE 
AND AVERAGE AMOUNT RECEIVED PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 



BIG 

LARGE 

MEDIUM 

SMALL 

ALL 


CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

District 

Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 


portion 

ount 

portion 

ount 

portion 

ount 

portion 

ount 

portion 

ount 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 



cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

23.4 

146 

2S.S 

136 

14.9 

93 

26.7 

45 

22.5 

. 92 

Gaya 

12.0 

353 

O.S 

203 

S.I 

130 

15.0 

82 

10.7 

129 

Etowah 

OS. 5 

391 

02.2 

308 

47.0 

223 

42.0 

156 

50.3 

238 

Ferozepur 

20.2 

344 

10.3 

337 

24.fi 

386 

0.H 

267 

18.5 

352 

Bikaner 

! 2S. 7 \ 

735 

20.0 

481 

20.4 

444 

10.5 

255 

22.1 

407 

Mandsaur 

! Si.7 ! 

290 

27.4 

266 

2S.3 

203 

24.0 

199 

20.8 

222 

Broach 

1 tO.ft i 

283 

6.1 

275 

7.8 

193 

0.6 

142 

0.9 

199 

Fast Khandesh 

! 2S.fi i 

246 

21.0 

187 

17.2 

184 

1G.7 

147 

18.4 

175 

West 

i 1 










Godavari .. 

23.4 : 

428 

IS. 3 

340 

12.3 

172 ! 

10.2 

91 

13.5 

222 

Dharwar 

io.fi ! 

444 

20.1 

307 

21.0 

187 

9.7 

145 

17.7 

221 

Coimbatore .. 

17.0 1 

487 

10.7 

418 

24.1 

238 

17.2 

250 

19.8 

287 


Net purchase or sale of livestock 

It was observed that sale of assets formed an important source of finance for 
expenditure on livestock. The assets sold were mostly livestock. This points to the 
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need for an examination of the net expenditure on livestock. The net purchase or 
sale of livestock shown by the data does not, however, represent the net addition 
to the livestock assets. This is because purchase of livestock may include, apart 
from the transactions leading to net addition to cattle wealth, purchases undertaken 
to replace cattle which were lost through death, theft, etc., or cattle which were 
incapacitated due to old age, disease, etc., as well as purchases to replace cattle sold 
earlier in the year. No information is available, which could be used to disentangle 
the various components in the reported purchase of livestock, to arrive at the net 
addition to livestock assets. 

Non-cultivators reported net purchase of livestock in 22 villages and net sale of 
livestock in 29 villages. The net purchase or net sale among this group of families 
was generally less than Rs 50 per family. 

Table 7.20 presents the district data on net purchase or net sale of livestock 
among the four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together. For all 
classes of cultivators together, there was net purchase of livestock in every district. 
There was net purchase of livestock among every class of cultivators in every district, 
barring small cultivators in Gaya and Mandsaur and medium and small cultivators 
in Coimbatore. Big and large cultivators reported fairly large net purchase of live¬ 
stock. In Ferozepur, Broach, East Khandcsh and Dharwar, the net purchase was 
markedly higher than in other districts, among both big and large cultivators. In 
Bikaner, the net purchase was high among big cultivators. Among medium cultivators, 
the net purchase of livestock was not large except in Ferozepur and Broach. Small 
cultivators reported large net purchase of livestock only in Bikaner. 

TABLE 7.20—NET PURCHASE (+) OR NET SALE(—) OF LIVESTOCK 


(In rupees per family) 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

All 

cultivators 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia . 

H 73 

4 28 

S 27 

i 15 

+ 24 

Gaya . 

+ 53 

+ 52 

+ 6 

— 5 

+ 17 

Etawah . 

■1 58 

+ 32 

+ 33 

+ 14 

+ 27 

Ferozepur . 

+ 217 

J 178 ! 

+ 71 ! 

+ 33 

1 + 92 

Bikaner . 

1 170 

j -1 92 

+ 25 ! 

! + 97 

! h 67 

Mandsaur . 

i- 70 

+ 92 

H 22 j 

— 21 

+ 30 

Broach . 

1 265 

+ 155 

■! 73 

« 28 

i- 84 

East Khandcsh . 

+ 219 

1 116 

-} 26 j 

+ 10 

+ 48 

West Godavari . 

+ 43 

1 39 

-I- 23 j 

}■ 5 

_j_ 22 

Dharwar . 

+ 237 

+ 133 

i 38 j 

+ 12 ! 

+ 59 

Coimbatore . 

+ 70 

1 50 

- 6 | 

- 13 | 

■1 9 


7.5.4 ‘Other’ capital expenditure in agriculture 

Non-cultivators reported 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture in only 
two villages of Mandsaur district. In one of these villages all non-cultivating families 
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reported expenditure, the expenditure per reporting family being Rs 5, while in 
the other village, one-third of the number of non-cultivating families reported 
expenditure, the expenditure per reporting family being Rs 10. In both the villages 
repairs of farm houses and cattle sheds was the item on which expenditure was 
undertaken. 

Among cultivators, 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture was widespread. 
The data presented below give an idea of the inter-village variations in the proportion 
of cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item and the average expenditure 
on the item per reporting cultivating family. 


Proportion of cultivating 
families reporting 
expenditure 

Number 

of 

villages 

Per¬ 
centage 
to total 

Average expenditure 
per reporting cultivating 
family 

1 Number 
i of 
| villages 

! 

Per¬ 
centage 
to total 

Nil 


... 

2 

1.1 

Nil 


2 

7.7 

Below 

10 per cent 

1 

O.G 

Below Rs 

50 

... ! 35 

10.0 

10 — 

20 


5 

2.8 

Rs 50 — Rs 

100 

... 39 

22.2 

20 — 

:w 


7 

4.0 

Rs 100 - Rs 

150 

31 

17. G 

30 — 

40 


5 

: 2.8 

Rs 150 — Rs 

200 

...: 21 

11.0 

40 — 

50 


6 

3.4 

Rs 200 — Rs 

300 

...: 26 

14.8 

50 —- 

GO 


17 

0.7 

Rs 300 — Rs 

400 

13 

7.4 

no — 

70 


17 

0.7 

Rs 400 . Rs 

500 

3 

1.7 

70 — 

SO 


16 

0.1 

Rs 500 — Rs 

750 

...! 5 

2.8 

SO — 

103 


59 

33.5 

Rs 750 - Rs 

1,0()0 

1 

0.6 

100 per cent 


41 

23.3 

Rs 1,000 and above 

~! 

i 

i 



TWal 

17C 

inn n 

TMal 


! \nn 

! inn n 


In two villages, both belonging to Bikaner, no expenditure on the item was 
reported by cultivators. In eleven other villages of Bikaner, the proportion 
of cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item was below 30 per cent. 
In the villages belonging to other districts, the proportion of cultivating families 
reporting expenditure on the item was generally 50 per cent or above. In about 
one-third of the total number of villages the proportion varied from 80 per cent to 
100 per cent, while in slightly less than one-fourth of the number of villages it was 
100 per cent. In nearly three-fourths of the number of villages the amount spent on 
the item was less than Rs 200 per reporting cultivating family. 

The district data relating to the proportion of families reporting 4 other ’ capital 
expenditure in agriculture and the average expenditure on the item per reporting 
family are set out in Table 7.21, separately for the four classes of cultivators and all 
classes of cultivators together. In Bikaner only less than 20 per cent of the cultivating 
families reported expenditure on the item. In all other districts expenditure on the 
item was widespread among cultivators. The expenditure per reporting cultivating 
family was low, not exceeding Rs 70, in Nadia, Gaya and Etawah. In Ferozepur, 
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Mandsaur, East Khandesh, West Godavari and Coimbatore, it was more than 
Rs 200 and was markedly higher than in all other districts. 

The proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item generally declined 
with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. A notable exception in this regard 
was Coimbatore, where among every class of cultivators the proportion of families 
reporting expenditure was 100 per cent. The decline in the proportion from large 
cultivators to medium cultivators and from the latter group to small cultivators 
was marked in most districts and specially so in Gaya, Broach, East Khandesh and 
West Godavari. There was a sharp decline in the level of expenditure per 
reporting family from big cultivators to large cultivators and from them to medium 
and small cultivators, in all districts barring Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner. 


TABLE 7.21—‘OTHER’ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE—PROPORTION 
OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER 
REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 



BIG 

LARGE 

MEDIUM 

SMALL 

1 

j ALL 


CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

j CULTIVATORS 

i 


Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

Am- 

Pro- 

! Am- 

Pro- 

j Am- 

District 

portion 

ount 

portion 

ount 

portion 

ount 

portion 

! ount 

portion 

i ount 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 

! 


cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

99.3 

165 

99.8 

108 

96.7 

49 ; 

90.9 

42 

or,.a 

65 

Gaya 

99.6 

166 

95.0 

101 

75.5 

20 : 

44.1 

14 

71.9 

51 

Etawah 

100.0 

64 

96.9 

47 

95.1 

30 

73.9 

21 

80.3 

33 

Ferozepur 

96.0 

691 

95.2 

391 

83.4 

121 

57.1 

40 

79.0 

201 

Bikaner 

27.7 

121 

28.7 

150 1 

21.0 

100 

5.8 

222 

18.7 

135 

Mandsaur ... 

99.1 

501 

96.2 

378 ! 

88.0 

186 ! 

77.2 

98 

87.2 

226 

Broach 

99.1 

410 

94.3 

247 | 

80.8 . 

60 j 

47.0 

16 

74.7 

122 

East Khandesh. 

89.4 

623 

77.3 

335 | 

57.8 j 

106 

27.1 

103 

54.1 

203 

West 




1 

j 

! 

i 

i 



Godavari ...i 

97.1 

870 

88.3 

516 ! 

71.1 j 

92 j 

50.8 

75 

70.1 

249 

Dharwar 

I 98.8 

437 

94.4 

280 1 

87.3 l 

99 

67.6 

55 

83.5 

150 

Coimbatore ...j 

> 

i 100.0 

1 

1,136 

100.0 

577 1 

100.0 | 

i 

192 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

274 


There were large inter-district variations in the level of expenditure among 
big and large cultivators. Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner were at one extreme, 
with low level of expenditure, not exceeding Rs 200 per reporting family, among 
these classes of cultivators. West Godavari and Coimbatore were at the other 
extreme, with the expenditure per reporting family exceeding Rs 800 among 
big cultivators and Rs 500 among large cultivators. Ferozepur, Mandsaur, Broach, 
East Khandesh and Dharwar occupied a middle position. Among medium and small 
cultivators, barring exceptional cases such as Mandsaur and Coimbatore in the case 
of the former group and Bikaner in respect of the latter group, the inter-district 
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variations in the level of expenditure per reporting family were not generally large. 
Nadia, Gaya and Etawah occupied low positions in the ranking according to the 
level of expenditure among medium and small cultivators also. 

‘Other’ capital expenditure in agriculture per acre of cultivated holdings 

The substantial differences in the level of ‘ other ’ capital expenditure in agri¬ 
culture among the districts and among the lour classes ol cultivators within each 
district might be related to the differences in the size of farm business. This could 
be examined by a study of the variations in the level of ‘other’ capital expenditure 
per acre of cultivated holdings. Table 7.22 presents the relevant data. 

TABLE 7.22—‘OTHER’ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE PER ACRE OF 
CULTIVATED HOLDINGS : DISTRICT DATA 

(In rupees) 

Big Large Medium j Small j All 

n; t f cultivators I cultivators cultivators I cultivators ; cultivators 


I 


Nadia 


15.5 

14.3 

13.9 

29.2 

15.6 

Gaya 


9.0 

7.7 

4.7 

7.5 

6.9 

Etawah 


.i 4.6 

4.7 

7.6 

11.3 

6.2 

Ferozepur 


10.2 

8.2 

5.5 

3.0 

6.8 

Bikaner 


0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

Mandsaur 


19.0 

18.8 

18.6 

21.1 

19.0 

Broach 


9.5 

8.4 

5.1 | 

2.3 

7.0 

East Khandcsh 


11.7 1 

9.2 ; 

6.2 ! 

8.2 

8.2 

West Godavari 


31.3 

30.0 

18.2 

34.5 

27.7 

Dharwar 


9.8 

9.6 

8.7 

10.7 1 

9.4 

Coimbatore 


28.3 ! 

26.8 

33.2 ; 

34.6 

28.8 


There was a steady decline in the level of expenditure per acre with the decline 
in the size of cultivated holdings in two districts, viz., Fcrozcpur and Broach. On the 
other hand, in Etawah and Coimbatore the expenditure per acre of cultivated holdings 
was higher among medium and small cultivators than among big and large cultiva¬ 
tors. In other districts, either the per acre expenditure was uniform among the four 
classes of cultivators or it recorded a slight decline from big cultivators to medium 
cultivators and again rose to a higher level among small cultivators. The data, 
however, clearly indicate that barring one or two exceptional cases, there was no 
large variation in the level of expenditure per acre of cultivated holdings among 
the four classes of cultivators in a district. 

The expenditure per acre of cultivated holdings, however, showed some inter¬ 
district variations. It was relatively high in Coimbatore and West Godavari at 
Rs 29 and Rs 28 respectively for all classes of cultivators together; Mandsaur and 
Nadia followed in that order with the expenditure per acre of cultivated holdings 
at Rs 19 and Rs 16 respectively. In the remaining districts barring Bikaner, the 
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average expenditure per acre of cultivated holdings was comparatively small, 
between Rs 6 and Rs 10, while in Bikaner it was practically negligible, at less than 
one rupee. 

Relative importance of the individual items of 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the data on individual items of ‘ other * 
capital expenditure in agriculture, the relative importance of the items may be 
briefly indicated. Table 7.23 presents the relevant data. Purchase of agricultural 
implements, machinery, transport equipment, etc., was the most important item of 
‘ other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture, except in Mandsaur, West Godavari 
and Coimbatore. In Mandsaur and Coimbatore it was the second most important 
item of 4 other * capital expenditure in agriculture. The proportion of expenditure 
on purchase of agricultural implements, machinery, transport equipment, etc., to 
total 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture was more than 60 per cent in Etawah 
and Fcrozepur, between 30 per cent and 45 per cent in Nadia, Gaya, Bikaner, Broach, 
East Khandesh and Dharwar and slightly less than 30 per cent in Mandsaur and 
Coimbatore. In West Godavari the item was of minor importance, accounting for 
10 per cent of the total ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture. Construction and 
repairs of farm houses and cattle sheds was next in importance to purchase of agricul¬ 
tural implements, machinery, transport equipment, etc., and accounted for about 25 
per cent to 31 per cent of the total 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture in 
Nadia, Fcrozepur and Broach. In other districts, the proportion of expenditure on 
construction and repairs of farm houses and cattle sheds on farm was less than 
20 per cent; the item was practically of very little importance in Etawah, Bikaner, 
East Khandesh and Dharwar, in all of which the average expenditure on the item 
was less than Rs 10 per cultivating family and the proportion of expenditure on the 
item to total ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture was about 10 per cent or less. 

Among the remaining items, development of other irrigation resources and 
laying of new orchards were of practically no importance in any district. Miscellaneous 
capital expenditure was small in the districts barring Mandsaur. Reclamation of 
land was an important direction of activity in Dharwar and Coimbatore. In Bikaner, 
a large proportion of the total 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture was incurred 
on reclamation of land, but the expenditure on the item per cultivating family was 
small. The relative importance of bunding and other land improvements was marked 
in the rice-growing districts of Nadia, Gaya and West Godavari and also in East 
Khandesh and Dharwar districts. In West Godavari, bunding and other land 
improvements was the most important item, accounting for more than half the total 
‘other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture. Construction and repairs of wells assumed 
importance as an item of capital expenditure in Mandsaur, Broach, East Khandesh 
and Coimbatore. All these districts except Coimbatore had very little irrigation 
facilities. In Coimbatore, irrigation was developed to some extent, but apparently it 
continued to be an important item of development expenditure. In this connexion, 
it may be mentioned that according to the All-India Rural Credit Survey also, 
digging and repairs of wells was an important item of capital expenditure in 
Coimbatore. 
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TABLE 7.23—RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF ‘OTHER* CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE : DISTRICT DATA 

(Amount in rupees per family) 


District 


Nadia 

Gaya 

Etawah 

Ferozepur 

Bikaner 

Mandsaur 

Broach 

East Khandesh 
West Godavari 
Dharwar 
Coimbatore 


! Total 


Bund- New , Deve- 

ingand cons- 1 lop- 
Recla-j other j true- jmentof Laying 
mat ion | land j tion : other of new 

of j im- I and i irriga- ■ oreh- ; 

land j prove-!repairs; tion ; aids I 
j men is ; of ; reso- 

1 : wells , urces ; 


l 


Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

agricul¬ 
tural 
imple¬ 
ments, 
machi¬ 
nery, 
trans¬ 
port 
equip-, 
ment,. 
etc. : 


J Cons- 
I truc- 
tion 
; and 
repairs 
of 
farm 
houses 
and 
cattle 
sheds 
on 
farm 


; Miscel- 
; laneous 
; capital 
: expen¬ 
diture 
in 

'Ugricul- 
' lure 


1 


62 

37 

30 

159 

25 

197 

91 

110 


6 j 10 ’ — 

(9.0)1(13.2)' — 

; — ; 9 5 

: (*.*> i (25.7) j {12.S) 

I i 3 ■ 1 

; (2.0) \(10.1)\ (4.0) 

i 5 ; - i 5 

! (-'#) j (0.1) I (3.3) 

- 

1 ; 5 i 39 

(0.7) (2.7) (19. 5) 

9 1 Si 16 

(9.2) ; (9.0) \ (17.6) 


1 

( 2 . 2 ) 

3 

( 0 . 1 ) 

I 

(O.S) 


3 21 16 

(*5.«0 ! (M.0) ; (25.if) 


! , 


16 


6 — 


15 


15 ! 


26 ! 


i(/2.4) ;(12.5) 1(22.7) j 
174 i 11 , 93 j 12 i 


125 

274 


(0.4) !(52.2) 
24 I 36 
(12.S) ( (2S.fi) 
53 i 19 
(19.2) j (7.0) 


(0.0) | 

u.i\ 
86 
VI. 3) 


5 

(2.4) 

1 

(!■■/) . 

2 i 

(J. J) i 

8 I 

VS) : 

I ! 
(o.o) | 
5 ! 
( 2 . 0 ) 


(42.G) (15.8) — 

i - ; 22 - : - 

! — (1.0): — 

— i 97 1 49! 1 

— (61.2) j (31.0) (0.7) 

2 11 ’ 3 — 

(7.0) <(42.!l) i (10.7) — 

1 55 ! 31 60 

(0.7) ; (27.X) i (15.0) (30.G) 
I i 29 i 27 • 1 

(0.0) i (31.2) : (30.0) I (0.8) 
3 i 43 I 71 — 

(2.5) i (39.1) j (0.3) i — 

— j 18 | 33 — 

— I (I0.3)\(l!1.0) (0.2) 

I j 54 ! 3 5 

(0.0) \ (42.8) \ (2.0) (4.8) 

— ! 77 J 33 1 

— | (28.1) | (12.1) (0.3) 


Note : Figures within brackets denote percentages to total. 


Expenditure on individual items of * other' capital expenditure in agriculture 

RECLAMATION OF LAND 

The district data relating to the proportion of families reporting expenditure 
on reclamation of land and the average expenditure on the item per reporting family 
are set out in Table 7.24. The proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure 
on the item was less than 10 per cent in six districts and varied from 10 per cent to 
23 per cent in the remaining districts, viz., Bikaner, Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar 
and Coimbatore. The expenditure per reporting cultivating family was more than 
Rs 200 only in West Godavari and Coimbatore. Both the proportion of families 
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reporting expenditure and the average expenditure per reporting family generally 
declined with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. 


TABLE 7.24 -RECLAMATION OF LAND—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING 
EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT 
PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 


i ! ; ! 

BIG LARGE ' MEDIUM SMALL ALL 



CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

j CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

; CULTIVATORS 


Pro- ; 

Am¬ 

i Pro- ; 

Am¬ 

| Pro- 

Am¬ 

Pro¬ 

Am¬ 

j Pro- ; 

Am¬ 

District 

portion; 

ount 

i portion 

ount 

i portion 

ount 

portion! 

ount 

; portionj 

ount 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per j 



cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) 

(Rs) 

! cent) 

(Rs) 

cent) : 

(Rs) 

■ cent) ; 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

; 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 ! 

10 

Nadia 

11.7 

86 

i 

9.2 : 

157 

! 3.3 

59 

■ 

0.7 j 

18 

| 3.1 

110 

Gaya ...! 

o.r, 

40 

0.6 

46 

— 

— 

0.3 \ 

150 

0.4 

92 

Etawah 

3.3 

42 

3.3 

46 

1.4 

36 

_____ : 

— 

1.6 

38 

Fcrozcpur 

11. 3 : 

235 

8.0 

150 

2.3 

98 

! i.o 

15 

'■ 3.6 j 

125 

Bikaner 

16.9 

116 

: 20.3 

98 

i 11.3 

51 

4.4 

107 

: 12.0 j 

81 

Mandsaur 

2.1 ; 

100 

2.4 \ 

44 

! 0.8 

50 

2.6 

116 

1.8 

77 

Broach 

i 21.9 

181 

1 7 6.8 1 

131 

; 8.o ; 

40 

6.6 

27 

! 10.2 

83 

East Khandcsh. 

! 28.7 

169 

26.1 

115 

| 13.6 

90 

3.1 

30 

13.0 

99 

West 









. 


Godavari ... 

! 8.7 

499 

6.1 

339 

; 2.8 

311 

1.0 

400 

3.4 

1 329 

Dharwar 

: 33.4 

340 

26.0 i 

238 

17.0 

65 

4.3 \ 

39 

i 13.8 j 

| 149 

Coimbatore ... 

| 37.7 ! 

627 

i 30.6 ! 

361 

; 26.3 ] 

167 

: 12.2 | 

60 

| 23.3 j 

j 226 


BUNDING AND OTHER LAND IMPROVEMENTS 

The data on the proportion of families reporting expenditure on bunding and 
other land improvements and the expenditure on the item per reporting family are 
presented in Table 7.25. Expenditure on the item was fairly widespread in some 
of the rice-growing districts. In the low-lying rice-growing areas, repair or strengthen¬ 
ing of bunds is generally an operation which has to be frequently undertaken. The 
expenditure on the item per reporting cultivating family was less than Rs 100 in the 
districts barring West Godavari. In Bikaner none of the cultivating families 
reported expenditure on the item. 


In the case of bunding and other land improvements, the expenditure is incurred 
mostly on labour and the recorded expenditure is likely to be an underestimate on 
account of the non-inclusion of the value of labour put in by the farmer and mem¬ 
bers of his family, especially among the lower classes of cultivators. The non-inclu¬ 
sion of family labour might be responsible, to some extent, for the large variations 
in the proportion of families reporting expenditure and the average expenditure 
per reporting family among the four classes of cultivators. 
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TABLE 7.25—BUNDING AND OTHER LAND IMPROVEMENTS—PROPORTION OF 
FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT 
PER REPORTING FAMILY: DISTRICT DATA 


District 


BIG 

CULTIVATORS 


Pro- j Am- 
portion! ount 


LARGE MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS j CULTIVATORS 


Pro- | Am- j Pro- ; Am- 
portion ounf ; portion ount 


SMALL ALL 

CULTIVATORS ; CULTIVATORS 


Pro- S Am- | Pro- j Am- 
portion' ount portion ount 



! 

(Per 

cent) 

i 

: (Rs) 

: (Per 
cent) 

(Rs) 

(Per 

cent) 

(Rs) 

(Per 

: cent)■ 

(Rs) 

(Per 
; cent) 

(Rs) 


j — 

I 1 

; 2 

3 

r 4_ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

64.0 

! 51 

61.4 

36 

41.6 

16 

31.7 . 

12 

41.6 

23 

Gaya 

40.0 

91 

36.2 

68 

16.7 

27 

6.0 

14 

VJ.2 

49 

Etawah 

24.2 

! 43 

21.0 

27 

13.7 

19 

6.6 

14 

13.8 ■ 

22 

Fcrozepur 

0.7 

i 100 

1.0 ; 

32 

0.6 

20 


— 

0.6 ! 

27 

Mandsaur 

26.6 | 

48 

17.H 

42 

13.0 

46 

0.3 : 

22 j 

13.7 j 

40 

Broach 

14.7 j 

! 133 

10.3 

91 

s.o 

77 

7.2 . 

21 , 

.//./ 

74 

East Khandesh. 
West 

36.2 j 

168 i 

33.7 

89 

20.3 

57 

8.3 j 

54 j 

20.7 | 

72 

Godavari ... 

71.6 | 

602 

64.0 i 

446 

30.7 

96 

21.2 j 

121 j 

36.1 i 

265 

Dharwar 

64.0 i 

238 ■ 

63.6 ' 

149 ! 

32.7 i 

65 ; 

24.1 ] 

50 

36.4 '■ 

99 

Coimbatore ... 

23.2 j 

306 i 

10.0 . 

156 

21.3 

89 

18.4 j 

39 1 

i 

20.0 \ 

95 


NEW CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS OF WELLS 

Table 7.26 presents the data relating to expenditure on new construction 
and repairs of wells. In Bikaner none of the cultivating families reported expenditure 
on the item. Only a very small proportion of the families reported expenditure on 
the item in the remaining districts barring Mandsaur and Coimbatore. In Mandsaur, 
the proportion of families reporting expenditure was more than 20 per cent among 
every class of cultivators excluding small cultivators, while in Coimbatore the propor¬ 
tion was more than 10 per cent among every class of cultivators, including small 
cultivators. In other districts, the families undertaking expenditure mostly belonged 
to the upper classes of cultivators. The expenditure per reporting cultivating family 
was large in the districts with the notable exceptions of Nadia and Etawah. It was 
generally markedly higher among big and large cultivators than among medium and 
small cultivators. 

DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER IRRIGATION RESOURCES 

Expenditure on small irrigation works such as construction of water channels 
leading from canals or other sources of water supply, arrangements for lift irrigation, 
etc., was sought to be covered under the head ‘ development of other irrigation 
resources’. In Nadia district none of the cultivators reported expenditure on the 
item. The details regarding the expenditure incurred on the item in other districts 
may be seen from Table 7.27. Only a very small percentage of the cultivating families 
reported expenditure on the item in the districts barring West Godavari. In West 
Godavari about 16 per cent of the cultivating families reported expenditure on the 
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TABLE 7.26—NEW CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS OF WELLS—PROPORTION OF 
FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT 
PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 
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5 
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7 

8 
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20 

0.2 
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0.1 

20 

Gaya 

1.0 

88 

2.2 

632 

2.1 

57 

— 

— 

1.5 

313 

Etawah 

4.8 

131 

4.9 

71 

1.0 

21 

— 

— 

2.2 

55 

Ferozcpur 

8.6 

421 

0. 7 

1% 

0.1 

61 

1.5 

21 

4.5 

117 

Mandsaur 

28.1 

400 

21.4 

377 

21.3 

152 

3.5 

137 

15.0 

242 

Broach 

.7.7 

2.500 

1 . u 

2,500 

0.7 

700 

— ■ 

— 

0.8 

1.934 

East Khandcsh 

West 

25.4 

697 

11. 8 

582 

3.1 

163 

5.1 

372 

•777 

456 

Godavari .. 

7.0 

783 

4.4 

912 

0.7 

60 

o . s 

50 

1.8 

639 

Dharwar 

4.7 

423 

1.0 

423 


— 

0.7 

100 

; o.7 

314 

Coimbatore .. 


1,257 

20.0 

758 

It.7 

287 

11.3 

249 

17.2 

497 

item. The expenditure per reporting cultivating family 

was, however, small in the 

district. Presumably, 

expenditure 

in the district was undertaken on 

minor repairs 

TABLE 7.27 - 

DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER 

IRRIGATION 

RESOURCES—PROPORTION 

OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT 


PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 
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0.7 
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— 
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0.6 
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1.0 
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1.0 
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0.4 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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25 
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— 

— 

— ; 
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- ! 
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6 
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1 0.9 '■ 
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0.7 

50 

j i.9 ; 

26 

; 1.1 

73 

Coimbatore ... 

3.7 i 
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! 7.8 \ 

89 

: 3.5 j 

157 

! 3.8 : 

94 

4.9 

no 


14 
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like broadening and deepening of the water channels leading from the canal system. 
In other districts, the few families who undertook the expenditure generally had 
to spend substantial amounts; the expenditure per reporting cultivating family was 
specially high in East Khandesh. The expenditure on the item was largely concen¬ 
trated among big and large cultivators. 

LAYING OF NEW ORCHARDS 

None of the cultivating families reported expenditure on laying of new orchards 
in Gaya and Etawah. The data regarding expenditure on the item in other districts 
among the four classes of cultivators and all classes of cultivators together, are 
presented in Table 7.28. The proportion of families reporting expenditure on the 
item was low among cveiy class of cultivators in every district. The expenditure 
per reporting cultivating family was Jess than Rs 60 except in Bikaner, Broach, East 
Khandesh and Dharwar. 


TABLE 7.28—LAYING OF NEW ORCHARDS-PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING 
EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER 
REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 
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' 0.7 

97 

6.0 

15 

2.3 ' 

15 

i 

6.0 1 

55 

Ferozepur 

; • 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

14 

— 

— 

0.1 ; 

14 

Bikaner 

— ■ 

— 

— . 

— 

■ — . 

— 

1.4 
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0.4 

500 

Mandsaui 

j J.6 

26 

3.4 

22 

6.0 

37 

0.0 

10 

4.7 

30 

Broach 

1.4 

500 

1.3 

181 

- • 

— 

— ; 

— 

0.4 , 
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East Khandesh 
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. 6.3 '■ 

530 

1.7 

530 

— 

— 

— 


: 8.5 i 

530 

Godavari .. 

2.6 

10 

0.0 

10 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

i 0.3 , 

10 

Dharwar 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

0.7 

25 

1.2 

300 


182 

Coimbatore .. 

1.3 

20 

1.7 

16 



■ 


0.6 j 

; j 

16 


PURCHASE OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, TRANSPORT 

EQUIPMENT, ETC. 

Expenditure on agricultural implements, machinery, transport equipment, 
etc., was collected under three sub-items, viz., (1) replacement of old, worn out, etc., 
equipment, (2) addition to old equipment and (3) purchase of new equipment. 
4 Addition to old equipment ’ covered expenditure on purchase of implements which 
served as a complement/addition to the existing equipment and expenditure 
on adaptation of existing equipment for greater efficiency. Expenditure on entirely 
new type of improved implements, machinery, etc., was recorded under. 4 purchase 
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of new equipment ’. All expenditure on replacement of equipment or their parts 
was entered under ‘ replacement of old, worn out, etc., equipment \ 


The data relating to total expenditure on agricultural implements, machinery, 
transport equipment, etc., are presented in Table 7.29. The expenditure on the 
item was widespread among every class of cultivators in every district except Bikaner. 
Apparently, cultivators have to undertake periodically expenditure on additions to 
the existing complement of farm equipment or for replacement of old, worn out, etc., 
equipment or their parts. The proportion of families reporting expenditure on the 
item and the expenditure on the item per reporting family showed a general decline 
with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. The expenditure per reporting 
family was generally small, not exceeding Rs 50, among medium and small cultiva¬ 
tors. Among big and large cultivators, the expenditure per reporting family was less 
than Rs 150 in eight districts and Rs 150 or above in the remaining three districts, 
viz., Ferozepur, East Khandesh and Coimbatore. The expenditure per reporting 
family was, thus, low, barring big and large cultivators in two or three districts. 
This indicates that the implements etc. purchased were generally the ordinary 
farm equipments like ploughs, spades, etc., and that purchases of costly implements 
like pump-sets or other oil or power-driven machinery were few and far between. 

TABLE 7.29—PURCHASE OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, TRANS¬ 
PORT EQUIPMENT, ETC.—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE 
AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 
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2 
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6 
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9 
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- 
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90.0 

21 

«.»! 

15 

86.5 

24 

Gaya 

97.8 

86 

93.9 1 

40 

74.8 

10 

j 42.8 j 

10 

70.9 

22 

Etawah 

99.5 

43 ! 

96.7 ! 

35 

93.4 

20 

73.9 ! 

20 

88.5 

25 

Ferozepur 

92.8 
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92.3 i 

275 

SO.O 

50 

56.2 j 

30 ; 

76.6 

127 

Bikaner 

10.8 

126 ! 

! 14.4 : 
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10.2 

149 

1 2.2 j 

9 

9.0 
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Mandsaur 

95.4 

113 i 

i 91.6 i 

92 

79.8 

! 72 

! 50.0 ; 

43 

\ 74 4 

74 

Broach 

98.3 \ 

128 1 

l 9i.4 ; 

75 

74.8 i 

i 22 

i 42.7 i 

10 ! 

! 70.3 

41 

East Khandesh. 

81.9 

242 

63.3 i 

150 

38.3 

| 75 

i 21.9 \ 

50 

40.9 

106 

West 



1 

i 


1 


• 




Godavari ... 

73.9 

105 

72.5 i 

69 

: 43.5 

! 13 

1 21.3 1 

9 

45.5 

39 

Dharwar 

95.5 

147 

85.7 j 

119 

: 75.5 

59 

| 44.6 , 

36 

69.3 

77 

Coimbatore ... 

100.0 

269 

100.0 1 

1 

164 

; 100.0 

! 

i 49 

98.3 : 

! • 

t * 

27 

99.5 

77 


FARM HOUSES AND CATTLE SHEDS ON FARM 

The proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure on farm houses 
and cattle sheds on farm was less than 10 per cent except in Nadia, Ferozepur, 
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Mandsaur. West Godavari and Coimbatore. The proportion was iairly large 
in Nadia and West Godavari: in both the districts more than one-thud ot the culti¬ 
vating families undertook expenditure on the item. In all the districts wit i Me excep 
tion of Nadia and Etawsih. the expenditure per reporting cultivating lamily exceeded 
Rs 50; it was more than Rs 300 in Ferozcpur, Bikaner and Broach. Both the propor¬ 
tion of families reporting expenditure on the item and the expendituic on the item 
per reporting lamily generally declined with the decline in the size ol cultivated 
holdings. Table 7.30 presents the relevant data. 


TABLE 7.30—CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS OE FARM HOUSES AND CATTLE SHEDS 
ON FARM-PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE 
AMOUNT SPENT PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 
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00 . 0 
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45 

Gaya 
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21.J 
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55 

...... 

— 

7.0 

76 

Etawali 

2.0 
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1.1 

71 

0.4 

15 

0.0 

5 

o.s 

38 

Ferozcpur 
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364 

24.0 

365 

17.1 

308 

0.0 

‘19 

10.7 

314 

Bikaner 

— 

-- 
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—■ ■ 
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1.1 
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0.6 

450 

Mandsaur 

J2. 1 

233 

20.0 

199 

JO . 2 

109 

1J.0 
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20.0 

147 

Broach 

to .; 

540 

7.0 
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J.o 

433 



J . 7 

747 

East Khandesh. 

s 

304 

S . i 

237 

7.7 

35 

- 

- 

4.0 , 

153 

West 

Godavari ... 

OS . 2 

265 

60.;: 

130 

JO . 0 

57 

21.S 

25 

JS . 0 

86 

Dharwar 

s.o 

88 

::.s 

68 

J.O 

133 

J.O 

17 

J.J 

76 

Coimbatore ... 

20 . s ; 

466 

20.2 

243 

22. V 

142 

l J. J 

43 

20.7 

160 


MISCELLANEOUS CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE 

Miscellaneous capital expenditure in agriculture was reported by cultivators 
in all the districts except Gaya, Bikaner and East Khandesh. The proportion of culti¬ 
vating families reporting expenditure on the item was small except in Mandsaur, 
where among every class of cultivators the proportion was slightly more than 30 
per cent. The expenditure reported in Mandsaur was undertaken on wire-fencing 
and other miscellaneous improvements on farm, and was substantial among big 
and large cultivators. Big and large cultivators in Nadia and Coimbatore also 
reported fairly large expenditure per reporting family on the item. Among all other 
classes of cultivators in these districts and among every class of cultivators in other 
districts, the expenditure per reporting family generally did not exceed Rs 100, and 
in a number of instances it was less than Rs 50. The relevant details may be seen 
from Table 7.31. 
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TABLE 7.31—MISCELLANEOUS CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE—PROPOR¬ 
TION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT 
PER REPORTING FAMILY : DISTRICT DATA 
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59 

; | 

1 0.S ! 

128 

i 

6.6 

112 

Etawah 

0.6 

20 

i 0.2 ; 

20 


— 

j _ | 

-- 

i o.i 

20 

Ferozepur 

2.3 | 

149 

2 2 ! 

90 

1 2 4 

46 

1 / 3 ! 

21 

i ^ 0 

55 
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33 3 ' 

536 

I 33.5 ; 

344 

j 33 3 ! 
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j 33 9 : 

89 

1 33.5 

180 

Broach 

2.3 ; 

85 

! 2 2 

49 
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35 

i 17 

10 

! 2.2 

33 
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Godavari ... 

2 3 j 

40 

I 10 

46 

i o.G i 

6 

\ 0.8 i 

5 

1 

27 

Dharwar 

13.4 : 

121 

0 0' 

102 

; 7.i \ 

69 

: 6 7 ! 

37 

i 7.5 

72 

Coimbatore ... 

1.1 ' 

496 

j "i 

496 

— ' 

— 

I IS 

29 

\ *- 7 ! 

105 


Source of finance jor 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture 

A classification of * other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture among cultivators 
according to source of finance, is provided in Table 7.32. Owned funds constituted 
the most important source of finance for 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture 
in every district. Sale of assets was of practically no importance in financing 4 other * 
capital expenditure in agriculture except in Gaya, where about 13 per cent of the 
finance required was provided by it. Borrowings financed less than 20 per cent of 
the expenditure on the item in Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and East Khandesh and between 
20 per cent and 50 per cent of the expenditure on the item in the remaining districts. 
In the districts where borrowings played a prominent role as a source of finance, 
the level of expenditure per family was generally high. 

Borrowings utilized for financing 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture 
were obtained almost entirely from private credit agencies in seven districts. In the 
remaining districts, viz.. Broach, East Khandesh, West Godavari and Dharwar, 
co-operatives supplied more than 30 per cent of the total credit utilized for 4 other * 
capital expenditure in agriculture. In Broach, Government advanced more than 
25 per cent of the total borrowings utilized for 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agri¬ 
culture. 

The data relating to source of finance for 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agri¬ 
culture among the four classes of cultivators are presented in Table 7.33. Borrowings 
constituted a minor source of finance for 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture 
among every class of cultivators in Nadia, Gaya and East Khandesh and among 
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big, large and small cultivators in l-tawah. Medium cultivators in Ltawah linanccd 
about one-third of their 'other' capital expenditure in agriculture from borrowed 
funds. In the remaining districts, barring exceptional groups such as small cultivators 
of Broach, the relative importance of borrowings was marked and among every 
class of cultivators about 20 per cent or more of k other ‘ capital expenditure in 
agriculture was financed from borrowings. In Ferozcpur and Broach, the proportion 
of expenditure on the item, financed from borrowings, recorded a decline with the 
decline in the size of cultivated holdings: the opposite trend was seen in Bikaner 
and Mandsaur. In West Godavari the proportion was roughly the same among big, 
large and medium cultivators, but rose to a markedly higher level among small 
cultivators, while in Dharwar it was of the same order among large, medium and 
small cultivators and at a lower level among big cultivators. Sale of assets was of 
practically no importance except among big and large cultivators in Gaya and 
medium cultivators in Bikaner. 

7.5.5 Relative importance of purchase of land, purchase of livestock and * other’ capital 
expenditure in agriculture in the utilization of borrowed finance 

One of the main results revealed by the foregoing analysis is the general import¬ 
ance of borrowings in financing expenditure on the three main items of capital 
expenditure in agriculture, viz., purchase of land, purchase of livestock and 1 other ' 
capital expenditure in agriculture. The variations from district to district and from 
one class of cultivators to another in the pattern of utilization of borrowed funds 
among the three main items of capital expenditure in agriculture are examined in this 
section. The relevant data are presented in Table 7.34. 

Purchase of livestock assumed a predominant position, to the virtual exclusion 
or other items, as a purpose of utilization of borrowed funds among every class of 
cultivators in Bikaner. Borrowings assumed special significance as a source of finance 
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TABLE 7.33 SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR ‘ OTHER ' CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 
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t . 4 ; ri.s 


West 









Godavari 

... 845 

00.1 

/.; 

v.s 

456 

00. / 

!./ Is.8 

— 

Dhurwar 

... 431 

; v. o 

— 

ii.i 

264 

00.4 

1.1 10.4 


Coimbatore 

... 1,136 

; v . i 

- 

1.) . .V 

577 

;;.; 

11 4 



MEDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


District 


Average 
expen¬ 
diture 
per : Owned 
family ‘ funds 


AMOUNT FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAI. EXPENDITURE 


Sale 

Of 

assets 


Borro- Other 


Average 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 


wings sources family 


AMOUNT FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF 
101 AL I XPENDITU RF 

Owned Sale Borro- Other 
funds of wings sources 
assets 



(Rs) 





(Rs) 






11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Nadia 

47 

88.4 ’ 

0.8 

10.S 


38 

03.7 

0.2 

0. 1 

_ 

Gaya 

15 

04.0 

— 

5.7 

— 

6 

80.4 

1.7 

11.0 

— 

Elawuh 

29 

07.7 

— 

VI.:; 

— 

16 

00. s 

— 

3.2 

— 

Ferozcpur 

101 

07.-1 

1.1 

41.0 

— 

23 

74.2 

.... 

24.8 

— 

Bikaner 

21 

48.1 

0.4 

42 .5 

— 

13 

2-.t . «> 

— 

70.7 


Mandsaur 

164 

01.0 

7.5 

.77.5 

... 

76 

40. / 

2.4 

47.1 

— 

Broach 

48 

00.1 


40.0 

— 

8 

80.0 

— 

10.4 

■ — 

East Khandesh. 

61 

00.8 

— 

0.2 

— 

28 

84.4 

— 

14.7 

. 

West 

Godavari ... 

66 

01.2 


38.8 

... 

38 

44.7 

..... 

44.3 

_ 

Dharwar 

87 

08.0 

0.0 

28.1 

— 

37 

07.0 

0.3 

31.8 

— 

Coimbatore ... 

192 

81.1 

— 

18.0 

-; 

80 

70.8 

— . 

20.2 

— 
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f.rp.Ktae rfliv«.o<* in the district: about 70 per cent or mm. of the expenditure 
on the item was financed through borrowings among big, met jum an sma cu iva- 
tors , while among large cultivators the proportion of expenditure on the item financed 
through borrowings was about 55 per cent. The amount of borrowed funds used for 
‘ other 9 capital expenditure in agriculture was small in the district: borrowings, 
however, assumed significance as a source of finance for the item . 


Purchase of livestock was the most important channel of use of borrowed 
funds among every class of cultivators in Nadia and Etawah and among all classes 
of cultivators excluding medium cultivators in Gaya. Borrowings generally 
financed about 20 per cent to 40 per cent of the total expenditure on purchase of 
livestock among the different classes of cultivators in these districts: big cultivators 
in Nadia and Etawah were prominent exceptions among whom the proportion of 
expenditure on purchase of livestock financed from borrowings was lower. ‘ Other ' 
capital expenditure in agriculture accounted for about 20 per cent to 40 per cent 
of the total borrowed funds utilized for capital expenditure in agriculture among 
the different classes of cultivators in Nadia. Borrowings, however, played an extremely 
minor role in financing ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture in the district. 
In Gaya and Etawah, purchase of land generally assumed greater importance than 
4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture as a channel of use of borrowed funds. 
Among medium cultivators in the former district and among all classes of cultivators 
excluding small cultivators in the latter district, the role of borrowings as a source 
of finance for purchase of land was marked. In Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, the amount 
of expenditure on the various items, financed from borrowings, was generally small. 


In Mandsaur, Dharwar and Coimbatore, ‘ other ’ capital expenditure in 
agriculture was generally the most important purpose of utilization of borrowed 
funds. In Mandsaur, among every class of cultivators, more than 30 per cent of the 
total 4 other * capital expenditure in agriculture was financed through borrowings, 
while in Dharwar and Coimbatore the relative importance of borrowings as a source 
of finance for the item was slightly lower. In all the three districts purchase of live¬ 
stock was generally next in importance to 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture 
as a channel of use of borrowed funds. Purchase of livestock accounted for roughly 
30 per cent of the total borrowed funds utilized for capital expenditure in agriculture 
among the different classes of cultivators in Mandsaur. In Dharwar, among big and 
large cultivators about 30 per cent of the total borrowed funds utilized for capital 
expenditure in agriculture was spent on livestock purchase; among medium and 
small cultivators in the district, the proportion of borrowed funds utilized for purchase 
of livestock was higher at 48 per cent and 47 per cent respectively. In Coimbatore, 
livestock purchase accounted for about 20 per cent of the total borrowed funds 
utilized for capital expenditure in agriculture among large and medium cultivators; 
the corresponding proportion for big and small cultivators was less than 10 per 
cent. Borrowings generally constituted an important source of finance for purchase 
of livestock in these districts; except among big and large cultivators of Dharwar 
and big and small cultivators of Coimbatore, the source financed more than 25 per 
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cent of the expenditure on purchase of livestock. Purchase of land accounted for 
less than 15 per cent of the total borrowed funds utilized for capital expenditure 
in agriculture among every class of cultivators in the three districts except medium 
cultivators in Coimbatore, among whom the corresponding proportion was 34 per 
cent. More than half the total expenditure on purchase of land among medium 
cultivators in Coimbatore was financed from borrowings. In Mandsaur the entire 
expenditure on purchase of land reported by big and large cultivators was financed 
through borrowings, but the expenditure on purchase of land among these two classes 
was extremely small, averaging Rs 2 or less per family. 

In East Khandcsh, purchase of land was the most important direction of use 
of borrowed funds among big, large and medium cultivators. Among big and large 
cultivators in the district, ‘ other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture was next in 
importance to purchase of land, while for medium cultivators, purchase of livestock 
assumed greater importance than ‘ other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture. Purchase 
of livestock was a minor direction of use of borrowed funds for big and large cultiva¬ 
tors in the district. Among small cultivators, purchase of livestock accounted for 
about two-thirds of the total borrowed funds utilized for capital expenditure in 
agriculture, while ‘ other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture accounted for the 
balance. Borrowings financed a substantial proportion of the expenditure on purchase 
of land among big, large and medium cultivators; for purchase of livestock, borrow¬ 
ings provided 15 per cent or less of the total finance, except among small cultivators 
who financed about 24 per cent of the expenditure on purchase of livestock through 
borrowings. Borrowings played a minor role in financing ‘ other' capital expenditure 
in agriculture among every class of cultivators in the district. 

In West Godavari, ‘ other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture was the predomi¬ 
nant direction of utilization of borrowed funds among small cultivators. Borrow¬ 
ings financed slightly over half the total expenditure on the item among this class 
of cultivators. Among other classes of cultivators, purchase of land and ‘ other ’ 
capital expenditure in agriculture were roughly of equal importance as purposes of 
utilization of borrowed funds; in the case of both the items, borrowings assumed 
importance as a source of finance. The proportion of expenditure financed through 
borrowings among big, large and medium cultivators was more than 55 per cent in 
the case of purchase of land and between 35 per cent and 40 per cent in the case 
of ‘ other 1 capital expenditure in agriculture. Among big and large cultivators, 
purchase of livestock was a minor direction of use of borrowed funds and accounted 
for less than 10 per cent of the total borrowed funds utilized for capital expenditure 
in agriculture; the corresponding proportion among medium cultivators was about 
27 per cent. Borrowings financed slightly more than two-fifths of the total expenditure 
on purchase of livestock among medium cultivators and about one-fourth of the 
total expenditure on the item among large cultivators. The source was of smaller 
relative importance among big cultivators. 

In the remaining two districts, viz., Ferozepur and Broach, the pattern of 
utilization of borrowed funds among the three main items of capital expenditure 
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District 


Nadia 


Gaya 


Hiawah 


Fcr<»7cpiir ... 


Bikaner 


Mandsaur 


Broach 


East Khandesh.. 


West Godavari.. 


Dhurwar 


Coimbatore 


TABLE 7.34 ROLE OF BORROWINGS IN FINANCING 


PUKOIAM OF 1 ANIi -■IXPI.NIMTUM- FlNANCm THROUGH 

BORROWINGS 


Clans of cultivators 



. Big cultivators 

Large 
Medium 
Small 
AM 


. Big cultivators 

Large 
Medium 
Small 
All 

Big cultivators 

! Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 


.Big cultivators 

Large 
Medium 
Small 
All 

Big cultivators 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 

Big cultivators 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 


Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 

Big 

I Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 


-Big 
Large 
I Medium 
Small 
All 


Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 


Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 


cultivators 


cultivators 


cultivators 


cultivators 


cultivators 


99 



Per family 


<Rs) 


As percentage 
of total expen¬ 
diture on the item 


As percentage 
of total capital 
expenditure in 
agriculture tin- 
anccd through 
borrowings 


.1 


4 



6.6 

1.1 


8 

14.fi 

20.0 

13 

04.x 

01.0 

* 

A . t; 

10.2 

X 

26.0 

OO.a 

16 

34.0 

28.S 

34 

36.0 

g 

9 

30.3 

10 .o 

1 

1 0.0 


X 

;■*> . o 

76.7/ 

18 

o . > 

t 2 

76 

21.2 

2:. / 

1 

20.6 

7 /. <; 

23 

2 /. .1 

m ; 

-> 

loo.o 

77. .V 

T 

100.0 

0.4 


. o 

0.2 

97 

f/.o 

20. 7 

32 

n.:i 

17.6 

5 

to. I 

0.0 

i2 

12.1 

14.0 

170 

40.2 

67.fi 

82 

.76*./ 

66.0 

16 

40.fi 

.7.7 .6 

— ’ 

- • ~ 

— 

31 

42 .*f 

SO. 2 

279 

,7-7 .4 

44.X 

191 

. .5 

48.6 

28 

757.4 

38.0 

69 

76.7 

44.fi 

19 

76.4 

JIM 

6 

76..7 

fi.J 

4 

76. if 

7.8 

4 

/-LA 

fi.fi 

47 

16.3 

12.7 

21 

ISO 

ll.fi 

26 

: ; 

34.1 

17 

< <17.6 

18.fi 
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capital i:\PKNor ri Ri in agrk lt/nre 


PURC'IIASi Ol LIVESTOCK- LXI’I NDITUKI ‘ O HIl.R ’ CAPII At. EXPENDITURE IN 
HNANCI.II lflKOLKill BORROWINGS M JRICCI Tt .iRH ~I KPKNIJITl'RI- FINANCED 

111 KOI !OI« BORROWINGS 





As perceni- 



As percent- 




age of total 



age of total 

District 

Per family 

As percent¬ 
age of total 
expenditure 

capital 
expenditure 
in agricul¬ 
ture 

Per family 

As percent¬ 
age of total 
expenditure 
on the item 

capital 
expenditure 
in agricul- 
1 uvo 



on the item 

financed 


financed 


(R M 


through 



through 



borrowings 

(R:0 


borrowings 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

8 

;. / 

fij . a 

5 

2 . A 

fit . 4 


18 

26 . :j 

no .5 

1 1 

10.7 

fio.fi 


16 

fis . 

/ 5. 5 

5 

10. s 

21.fi 


9 


;■.; 

2 

fi. 1 

20.0 


14 

1 . 0 

/;>. a 

6 

U . 0 

fio . 0 

Gaya 

18 

/a ; 

.v /.7 

4 

2. i 

18. fi 

23 

ty* •' 

04 . 0 

4 

hi 

It i 


12 

72. / 

45 .:/ 

i 

5 . 1 

. / 


3 

. •i 

/*A . / 

1 

11.0 

18.4 


12 

10 . ; 

-i/J. ff 

2 

1 .fi 

i . 8 


35 

to.; 

/;-#. : 

2 

5. / 

H.t 


42 

/a . ; 

; /. 0 

3 

5 / 

7.5 


38 

2 ; .0 

fi ?.; 

9 

82.8 

Hi. 8 


31 

■is . / 

V / . A 

1 

fi , 2 

l > 


37 

J4. / 

;■/. ■# 


hi. 7 

0.5 

Fcro/cpiir 

120 

4!.o 

?a . ; 

280 

12. , 

67 . ! 

72 

:iU . a’ 

26.0 

131 

ii. i 

Hi. 0 


84 

■it .0 

72. f 

32 

81.8 

27. fi 


20 

fifi. fi 

7i .0 

6 

25 . A 

2fi. 0 


61 


14.:. 

54 

. a 

fiS. 0 

Bikaner 

292 

70.6 

07 . 2 

8 

21.8 

2.8 


T 2 T 

5 1. A 

S7.1 

18 

n.i 

12.0 


81 

70.0 

00.0 

9 

42.5 

10.0 


111 

75.6 

01.8 

10 

7fi . / 

S. 2 


102 

65 . 1 

Sft.fi 

12 

17.2 

W. 4 

Mandsnm 

83 

7A. / 

. 0 

166 

. ■/ 

66.2 


60 

.■;«. / 

:if). 7 

134 

40.7 

OS 0 


21 

2 ; .0 

2 -*. A' 

61 

.4 

71.2 


17 

/; i.; 

:12 .7 

36 

77 . / 

fi ? . fi 


32 

• 1 ^ . ^ 

20. 5 

75 

4X. 2 

70. fi 

Broach 

51 

/ 7 . 

14.0 

215 

7.2 . r 

50.2 


37 

J/.A 

20 . fi 

114 

7.9. ! 

62. i 


27 


7.7 . s 

15 

7.0. U 

: fi2.fi 


12 

s' 

0 : 1.7 

1 

10.1 

6. fi 


25 

:2 » . .9 

7S2.fi 

40 

4t.fi 

• 1 2 . fi 

East Khandesh; 

4 

/. ; 

1.7 

78 

hi . 0 

fit). 8 

; 

8 

5 .;; 

fi. 8 

32 

12.fi 

26. fi 


9 

75 > 

28 . 1 

6 

a . 2 

t8.fi 


8 

2fi.7 

fit.. 4 

4 

14.7 

. 6 


8 

10.4 

hi. 9 

13 

11.9 

24.9 

West Godavari; 

24 

Hi.fi 

fi . s 

320 

fir. v 

51.4 


25 

, 24.9 

fi . 4 

177 

. 8 

45 . 0 


19 

44.0 

2fi . 4 

26 

fi8 . A 

55.0 


3 

17.5 

79.6 

21 

55,.» 

, 89.4 


16 

UJ.fi 

70.7 

70 

SO. 9 

\ 45.1 

Dharwar 

48 

14.0 


91 

21.1 

57.6 


39 

20.0 

47.?/ 

78 

20. 1 

! Ofi.O 

i 

27 

fifi.s 

7* .0 

24 

28.1 

44.2 


11 

40.9 

46.0 

12 

fit .S 

i ifi. r 

i 

26 

26 . J 

'' 88.8 

: 37 

20.fi 

55. 7 

Coimbatore 

26 

16. fi 

7.0 

294 

' 25.8 

80.fi 


34 

26.2 

18.4 

128 

22 . fi 

70.0 


15 

2S.1 

18.8 

36 

18.9 

47.1 

'■ 

1 

2.8 

5.0 

16 

20.2 

95.1 


16 

24.8 

77.X 

58 

, 27.7 

6S.6 
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showed marked difference between big and and 

- r- “ 

expenditure in agriculture as a channel of utiliza ion o j 

capital expenditure was next in importance, while purchase of land assumed very 
little importance as a purpose of utilization of borrowed funds. Borrowings financed 
more than 30 per cent of the total 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture among 
big, large and medium cultivators in both the districts. The relative importance 
of the source for financing * other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture was less marked 
among small cultivators in both the districts. Borrowings provided about 30 per 
cent or more of the total finance required for purchase of livestock among the different 
classes of cultivators in Ferozcpur and among medium and small cultivators in 
Broach. The dependence on borrowed funds in financing purchase of livestock 
was less marked among big and large cultivators in Broach. Purchase of land was 
financed from borrowings to the extent of 20 per cent among large and medium 
cultivators in Ferozepur and medium cultivators in Broach. For other classes of 
cultivators in the two districts, borrowings constituted only a minor source of finance 
for purchase of land. 


The data reveal some striking inter-district variations in the pattern of utilization 
of borrowed funds among the three main items of capital expenditure in agriculture. 
In Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, which are characterized by low monetized subsistence 
type economies, purchase of livestock generally overshadowed other items of capital 
expenditure in agriculture as a channel of use of borrowed funds among every 
class of cultivators including big and large cultivators. A similar situation obtained 
also in Bikaner where livestock played an important role in the economy. In particular 
instances purchase of land, and in others, 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture, 
assumed importance in the use of borrowed finance, but in these cases as a rule 
borrowings assumed only a minor importance as a source of finance for expenditure 
on these items. On the other hand, in some instances borrowings constituted an 
important source of finance for purchase of land or ‘ other ’ capital expenditure in 
agriculture, but generally in these cases the items accounted for only a small propor¬ 
tion of the total borrowed funds utilized for capital expenditure in agriculture. In 
the districts with fairly developed economies, among big and large cultivators, ‘other* 
capital expenditure in agriculture was generally the most important direction of 
utilization of borrowed finance. East Khandesh where purchase of land overshadowed 
other items, and West Godavari where purchase of land and 4 other ’ capital expendi¬ 
ture in agriculture were roughly of the same importance, were the exceptions in this 
regard. Among medium and small cultivators in the fairly developed districts, 
generally purchase of livestock or 4 other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture assumed 
the most important position as a purpose of utilization of borrowed finance. In rare 
cases, c.g., medium cultivators in East Khandesh, purchase of land was the most 
important direction of use of borrowed finance. Though the importance of 



purchase of livestock as a channel of use of borrowed finance was not genera 
marked among big and large cultivators, borrowings constituted a fairb, 
source of hnancc for the item among these classes of cultivators in most districts, 
a notable exception in this regard was Cast Khandosh. Borrowings assumed greater 
relative importance as a source of finance for livestock purchase among medium 
and small cultivators than among big and large cultivators. 


7.6 SALK OF ASSETS 

In the earlier sections ol this chapter, data were presented relating to the sale 
oi kind, livestock and bullion and ornaments. Information regarding sale of other 
types of assets suen as agricultural implements, machinery and transport equipment 
and residential or other houses was also collected in the enquiry. A detailed 
analysis of the net result of all the capital transactions of the year is attempted 
in Chapter 9. Here, the data on total receipts from sale of assets and the relative 
importance of the different types of assets sold, in the case of alt classes of cultivators 
put together, are presented. Land and livestock were the most important assets sold 
by cultivators. Receipts from sale of bullion and ornaments or other types of assets 
were small in most districts. 


TABLE 7.35- RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF ASSETS 
AMONG CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


AMOUNT KI.CHVI U I ROM SALT OF SPLCIHID ASSET AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL AMOUNT RECEIVED FROM SALE OF ASSETS 


Total 


District 

amount 
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l.imily 
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or 
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1 

'l 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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46 
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/■?./ 

J7.1 



■7.0 
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62.7 

Li 

■ 

. 

i 
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1.0 
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7 . 6 
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t.o 
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67..V 

1.4 

O.S 


S.9 
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91 

— 
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— 



LO 
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(4 

6. 3 

\ 

0.2 

, 

; — 

0.2 

Broach 

23 

r,)j 

70.7 

3.0 

— 

• 

2.2 

East Khandesh.. 

111 

iJji 

Jff.1l 

7.0 

O.S 

! 3.2 

16.4 

West Godavari.. 

95 

64.0 

3 l.i 

J.o 

0.2 1 

\ t.S 

— ■ 

Dharwar 

59 

5.4 

6J.U 

23.3 

4.1 

i —■ 

j L3 

Coimbatore 

116 

fl.S 

ts.s 

! 

0.2 

! /./ 

i 














CHAPTER 8 

CAPITAL FORMATION 

8.1 CAPITAL FORMATION: DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT 

Capital formation by rural households may take place in the farm or non-farm 
sectors or in the household sector. In the farm sector, it may be measured as the 
value of the change in farm stocks such as grain and livestock, addition to buildings, 
machinery, implements, transport equipment, etc., and other construction and works 
related to the farm business. Similarly, the value of the change in stocks of raw 
materials, goods in process and finished goods and the addition to buildings, machi¬ 
nery, equipment, etc., and other construction and works related to the non-farm 
business would represent the capital formation in the non-farm sector. In the 
household sector, capital formation may be measured as the expenditure on new 
construction and major alteration of residential and other buildings, apart from the 
buildings covered in the farm and non-farm sectors. Reclamation or improvement 
through bunding, development of irrigation, etc., of land is treated as capital 
formation, while purchase of land, whether for the farm or non-farm business or 
for residential house construction, is not included in capital formation, since it 
represents a mere transfer of assets from one individual to another and not a net 
addition to the capital assets of the community. In a similar manner, transfers of 
other used assets between individuals of the same community are not considered 
as capita] formation. 

In the enquiry, no attempt was made to collect data on change in stocks of 
materials. The available data on livestock do not yield any reliable estimates of 
the net addition to the livestock holdings of the rural community. Data relating 
to capital expenditure in connexion with addition to buildings, machinery, imple¬ 
ments and other equipment and construction and works such as reclamation of 
land, bunding, etc., were collected. These data yield estimates of only what is termed 
1 fixed capital formation \ Even in this regard, the data are incomplete ; while 
details of cash expenditure and value of payments made in kind on various items 
leading to capital formation were obtained, no attempt was made to evaluate the 
labour put in by the households in these directions. In some of the activities con¬ 
nected with land improvement, such as bunding, terracing, etc., family labour would 
be important and to that extent the estimates are defective. 

The items recorded in the General Demand Schedule, which enter into the 
capital formation account, are the following : 

Farm sector 

Reclamation of land 
Bunding and other land improvements 
New construction and repairs of wells 
Development of other irrigation resources 
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Farm sector ( concluded) 

Laying of new orchards 

Purchase of agricultural implements, machinery, transport equipment, etc. 

Farm houses and cattle-sheds on farm 

Other capital expenditure in agriculture (Miscellaneous capital expenditure in agriculture) 

Non-farm sector 

Buildings for non-farm business 
Production equipment 
Transport equipment 
Furniture and fixtures 

Other capital expenditure in non-farm business 

Household sector 

Construction and repairs of residential and other houses 

The total capital expenditure reported on these items does not yield an estimate 
of fixed capital formation, as it represents the total expenditure on construction and 
works, purchase of equipment, etc., and also the expenditure on repairs to the existing 
assets. When the repair element is eliminated from the total expenditure, what may 
be termed 4 gross * capital formation is obtained. To arrive at 4 net ’ capital forma¬ 
tion, further allowances are to be made. The U.N. Paper on capital formation' 
defines net capital formation in the following manner : 

44 ..Net capital formation is distinguished from gross capital formation in that 
it is measured after all owances are made for depreciation, obsolescence and 
accidental damage to fixed capital. Conceptually, net capital formation represents 
the addition to fixed capital (buildings, other construction and works, equipment 
and machinery) and working capital (producers’ stocks) available for future 
production.” 

In small family enterprises, no formal depreciation allowances can be expected and 
the depreciation element is made clear only when expenditure has to be undertaken 
to replace the capital asset which has ceased to be useful. Part of the capital expendi¬ 
ture reported by the households in the sample would, therefore, necessarily represent 
replacement expenditure and not net addition to fixed capital. The replacement 
element in the total reported expenditure has to be identified and separated, in 
addition to the repair expenditure, to arrive at estimates of net capital formation. 

While collecting expenditure details, in the case of one item, viz., agricultural 
implements, machinery, transport equipment, etc., the replacement of old, worn-out, 
etc., equipment and their parts was specifically asked for. Under each of the heads 
4 bunding and other land improvements 4 new construction and repairs of wells \ 
‘development of other irrigation resources’, ‘farm houses and cattle-sheds on 
farm’ and 4 construction and repairs of residential houses and other houses’, 
two sub-items, viz., 4 new construction ’ and 4 repairs \ were provided. Similarly, 

1 Concepts and Definitions of Capital Formation , Statistical Office of the United Nations, 
July 1953, p. 7. 
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under each of the items 4 production equipment \ 4 transport equipment and 
‘ furniture and fixtures' relating to the non-farm sector, separate details of 4 pur¬ 
chases ’ and 4 repairs ' were noted. It is not possible to say that in all these cases, the 
reported new constructions and purchases represent net addition to lixed capital. 
Conceivably, part of the expenditure reported on new constructions and purchases 
might have been undertaken to replace assets which had ceased to be useful. The 
expenditure on buildings for non-farm business was classified into two components : 
one of these was 4 purchase, construction of, or additions to buildings ’ and the other, 
4 repairs to buildings \ In the ease of this item also, it is not possible to say what part 
of the new construction represents net addition to fixed capital. Further, the element 
of purchase, which as seen earlier is a mere transfer item, cannot be separated. The 
latter may not, however, be a serious limitation, if the data on purchase of residential 
houses, available through the Survey, reflect the general trend of transfer of owner¬ 
ship of farm and non-farm buildings in the rural areas. 

Jn regard to the remaining four items, viz., reclamation of land, laying of new' 
orchards, other capital expenditure in agriculture and other capital expenditure in 
non-farm business, only the total expenditure was noted and no attempt was made to 
dassiiv 11 further. Reclamation of land would represent a net addition to fixed capital, 
barring eases where land which was in use had gone out of use on account of soil 
erosion, salinity or such other factors and had to be reclaimed. Such cases would, 
perhaps, be exceptional and the reported expenditure on reclamation of land may be 
taken as net addition to fixed capital. The same cannot, however, be said of the other 
items. In relation to orchards, the expenditure on laying of new orchards was called 
for ; the question excluded the possibility of recording the repair and maintenance 
expenditure, but not of the replacement expenditure. In the case of the other two 
items, the reported expenditure possibly includes repair and maintenance and replace¬ 
ment elements, in addition to net addition to fixed capital. 

8.2 CAPITAL FORMATION AMONG CULTIVATORS 

From the total reported capital expenditure on items leading to capital formation, 
it is, thus, possible to exclude the repair expenditure in the ease of most items and 
the replacement expenditure in the case of one item. The estimates of capital forma¬ 
tion derived in this manner for cultivators arc set out in Table 8.1. The sample of 
non-cultivators was too small to yield any valid estimates for this group of families. 
The data show that capital formation among cultivators generally took place almost 
entirely in the farm and household sectors ; except in East Khandesh and West 
Godavari, capital formation in the non-farm sector was negligible. In both East 
Khandesh and West Godavari, the capital formation in the non-farm sector was 
undertaken by a small proportion of the families. 


As between the farm and the household sectors, the former was predominantly 
more important in Ferozepur, Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar and Coimbatore. 
In Mandsaur also the farm sector assumed greater importance than the household 
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TABLE 8.1 CAPITAL FORMATION AMONG CULTIVATORS s DISTRICT DATA 

(Amount in rupees per family) 



Total 

Farm 

Non-farm 

Household 

District 


sector 

sector 

sector 


! i | 

2 

3 

4 






Nadia 

•■•! « ! 

32 1 

2 

33 

Gava 

i i 

..! 53 ; 

( 47.2) ! 

22 \ 

(3.4) 

(49.4) 

31 

Etawah 

i \ 

i 48 \ 

(.41.2) 

9 

(0.2) 

3 

(58.6) 

36 

Ferozepur 


(G. 5) 

\ (75.4) 

\ 38 

.... 185 

U5 \ 

2 


1 

{78.4) \ 

(i.i) 

1 (20.5) 

Bikaner 

53 

25 

\ 

\ 27 


! 

(46.6) 

(4.7) 

(51.8) 

Mandsaur 

...j 230 

128 

3 

! 99 


' 

(55.6) 

(4.3) 

i (43.1) 

Broach 

93 

63 

1 

28 


1 

(68.2) 

(4.3) 

(30.5) 

East Khandesh 

121 

81 

29 

11 



i (67.1) 

(23.7) 

(9.2) 

West Godavari 

135 

53 

28 

54 



(39.2) 

(20.6) 

(40.2) 

Dharwar 

103 

92 

— 

! ii 



(S9.5) 

(0.4) 

(W.l) 

Coimbatore 

213 

18 6 

3 

24 


1 

(87.3) 

(1.4) 

j (44.3) 

l 


Note : Figures within brackets denote percentages to total. 


sector, though to a less marked extent than in the former group of districts. In 
Gaya and Etawah, especially the latter district, the household sector accounted 
for a substantially larger proportion of total capital formation than the farm sector. 
In the remaining districts, viz., Nadia, Bikaner and West Godavari, the relative 
importance was more or less the same for the two sectors. It is, however, clear that 
in every district, with the notable exception of East Khandesh, Dharwar and possibly 
also Coimbatore, residential and other houses constituted an important direction 
of capital formation by cultivators. 

In the ranking of districts according to level of capital formation, Mandsaur 
was at the top, followed by Coimbatore and Ferozepur. In all these districts, 
capital formation exceeded Rs 180 per cultivating family. In West Godavari, East 
Khandesh, Dharwar and Broach, capital formation varied between Rs 90 and Rs 140 
per cultivating family. Nadia, Gaya, Bikaner and Etawah recorded low level of 
capital formation, not exceeding Rs 70 per cultivating family. Capital formation in 
the farm sector was at the highest level in Coimbatore. In only three districts, viz., 
Coimbatore, Ferozepur and Mandsaur, capital formation in the farm sector exceeded 
Rs 100 per cultivating family. 


15 
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8.3 CAPITAL FORMATION AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 

Tabic 8.2 presents the data relating to capital formation among the four classes 
of cultivators. The most important feature shown by the data is the marked decline 
in the level of capital formation with the decline in the size ol cultivated holdings. 
The decline was much less marked in Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner than in other 
districts. The difference in the level of capital formation between big and large 
cultivators on the one hand, and medium and small cultivators on the other, was 
substantially large in Ferozepur, Mandsaur, West Godavari and Coimbatore. Big 
cultivators were generally in a class by themselves and the level of capital formation 
among them was much higher than among large cultivators. 

In Gaya, Mandsaur, Broach and East Khandesh, there was marked difference 
in the pattern of distribution of capital formation among the three main sectors, 
between big and large cultivators on the one hand, and medium and small cultiva¬ 
tors on the other. In all these districts, the relative importance of the farm sector 
was much less marked among medium and small cultivators than among big and 
large cultivators. In Gaya, Mandsaur and Broach, this was accompanied by a greater 
relative importance for the household sector among medium and small cultivators than 
among big and large cultivators. In East Khandesh, the relative importance of the 
non-farm sector was greater among medium and small cultivators than among other 
classes of cultivators. In Dharwar also the farm sector was of greater relative import¬ 
ance, and the household sector, correspondingly of lesser relative importance, for 
big and large cultivators than for other classes of cultivators, but the difference in 
pattern between big and large cultivators on the one hand and medium and small 
cultivators on the other, was not as marked as in Gaya, Mandsaur and Broach. 
Nadia and West Godavari were two other districts in which medium and small cultiva¬ 
tors showed a markedly different pattern of distribution of capital formation among 
the three main sectors, as compared to big and large cultivators. In Nadia, the non¬ 
farm sector was of greater relative importance for small cultivators and the house¬ 
hold sector, for medium cultivators, than for big and large cultivators. In West 
Godavari, on the other hand, the relative importance of the non-farm sector was 
greater among medium cultivators and that of the household sector, among small 
cultivators, than among big and large cultivators. In Etawah, the marked relative 
importance of the non-farm sector for small cultivators was a notable divergence 
from the general pattern. In other districts, by and large, the four classes of cultivators 
showed the same pattern of distribution of capital formation among the three main 
sectors. 

The data relating to the share of each class of cultivators in the total capital 
formation by cultivators are set out in Table 8.3. Big cultivators, who numbered 
10 per cent of the cultivating families, accounted for more than 40 per cent of the 
total capital formation reported by cultivators in Ferozepur, Broach and West 
Godavari. In all these districts the share of big cultivators in the total capital formation 
was markedly higher than their share in the total area of cultivated holdings ; big 
cultivators accounted for roughly 30 per cent of the total area of cultivated holdings 
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TABLE 8.2 - CAPITAL FORMATION AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 

(Amount in rupees per family) 


BIG CULTIVATORS j LARGE CULTIVATORS 


District 

Total 

Farm 

sector 

1 Non¬ 
farm 
sector 

House- | 
hold 1 
sector ; 

Total j 

i 

1 

Farm i 
sector | 

j 

Non¬ 

farm 

sector 

House¬ 

hold 

sector 


. 

1 

2 

3 

4 1. 

. 5 ' | 

6 ; 

7 

8 

Nadia 

188 

105 


83 ; 

115 | 

60. 

— 

.55 



(55 .&> 

: 

(44.J) ! 


(52.3) ; 

— 

(47.3) 

Gaya 

150 

109 

I 

41 i 

96 

59 I 

— 

37 


(72.8) 


(27.2) : 

i 

(01.0) j 

— 

(30.0) 

Etawah 

100 

20 

— j 

80 

78 

ii i 

— 

66 


1 

(SO.2) 

i 

(70 S) i 


(14.S) j 

— 

(S3.2) 

Ferozepur 

814 

620 

3 . 

191 ! 

430 : 

341 

7 

82 


(70.J) 

(0.4) ! 

(23.3) ; 

i 

(70.5) 

(1.5) 

(19.0) 

Bikaner 

91 ; 

28 

— i 

62 ; 

76 : 

41 j 

— 1 

35 



(31.0) 

(0.0) ! 

(OH. 4) | 


(34.0) 

(0.2) | 

(45.8) 

Mandsaur 

589 j 

358 

6 

225 i 

405 j 

261 

9 ! 

136 

1 

i 

(00.fi) . 

U.o ): 

(38.2) ! 


(01.3) | 

(2.D i 

(33.0) 

Broach ..J 

396 | 

301 | 

3 

93 i 

207 | 

172 : 

4 : 

31 

i 


(75.8) i 

(0.7) 

(23.0) ; 

i 

(S3.I) \ 

(1.0) \ 

(15.0) 

East Kliandesh 

475 i 

407 1 

49 ! 

18 

224 ! 

187 | 

16 1 

21 

; 


(S '*. 7) | 

(io.4) ; 

(3.0) \ 


(S3.5) j 

(7.3) ; 

(0.2) 

West Godavari ...j 

832 

292 

169 

371 : 

365 

144 : 

57 i 

165 


■ 

(35. T) 

(so.a) 

(14.0) 

! 

(30.3) j 

(13.3) \ 

(45.2) 

Dharwar ... ! 

382 

346 i 

; — ' 

36 

217 

205 j 

— ; 

12 


i 

i 

(00..7) \ 

. 

(0.3) 1 


(04.4) i 

— ! 

(5.0) 

Coimbatore 

821 i 

783 i 

11 

27 ; 

450 

399 i 

6 ! 

45 


i 

i 

(05.4) : 

(1.3) '■ 

(3 3) j 


(88. S) 

U . 2) i 

(10.0) 


MF.DIUM CULTIVATORS 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 




Farm 

sector 

Non- 

House- 


Farm 

sector 

Non- 

House- 

District 

Total 

farm 

hold 

Total 

farm 

hold 


sector 

sector 


sector 

sector 


9 

10 

JL_ 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Nadia 

55 

20 

i 

34 

34 

18 

6 

10 



(■id- 0) 

(1J) 

(02.3) 


(•«.<#) 

(18.4) 

(20.2) 

Gaya 

38 

1 

— 

31 

31 

5 

— 

26 


(18.6) 

(0.3) 

(81.1) 


(16.6) 

— 

(83.4) 

Etawah 

35 

10 

— 

25 

36 

4 

10 

21 



(2!/. 4) 


(70.0) 


(It .2) 

(28.0) 

(50.9) 

Ferozepur 

117 

92 

— 

25 

32 

19 

-- 

12 



(78.0) 

— 

(21.D 


(OJ.H) 

(fl.ff) 

(3S.1) 

Bikaner 

49 

21 : 

i ! 

27 

35 

13 ; 

1 ! 

21 



(43.1) | 

j (2.0) \ 

(54.3) 


(20.3) ! 

(3.4) \ 

(60.5) 

Mandsaur 

197 

85 

\ 1 ! 

112 

97 

52 j 

i — | 

45 



(42.0) 

; (o.4) 

(50.7) 


(53.4) j 

(0.5) 

(46.2) 

Broach ...j 

66 

26 

-- 

40 

14 

4 : 

— 

10 



(30.7) 

! -! 

(00.3) 

i 

(27.0) j 

— 

(72./) 

East Khandesh 

83 

45 | 

28 ! 

10 

69 

24 ! 

42 

3 



(53.0) j 

! (•«■') 

(12.0) 


(*L4) ; 

(60.1) ! 

<L5) 

West Godavari 

50 

20 

26 

3 

18 

6 j 

1 i 

11 



(40.3) 

{53.2) 

(6.6) 


(52.5) 1 

(5*6‘) 


Dharwar 

70 

60 

— 

10 

34 

23 j 


10 

Coimbatore 


(85.6) 

— 

(14.4) 


(68.7) \ 

(7.2) 

(30.1) 

145 

121 

1 

23 

69 

60 

3 

6 


[ 

(83.8) 

! (0.6) 

(15.6) 


(87.3) 

(*.S) 

(8.2) 


Note : Figures within brackets denote percentages to total. 
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in Fcrozepur and Broach and for 44 per cent of the total area of cultivated ho ings 
in West Godavari. Among the other districts, in East Khandesh and Dharwar Jg 
cultivators accounted for a slightly larger share of capital formation than of area o 
cultivated holdings ; the share of big cultivators in capital formation was 39 per 
cent and 37 per cent respectively in East Khandesh and Dharwar, while their share 
in area of cultivated holdings was 37 per cent and 34 per cent respectively in the two 
districts. In Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner big cultivators reported a markedly lower 
share of capital formation than of area of cultivated holdings, while in Nadia, 
Mandsaur and Coimbatore, their share in capital formation and that in area of 
cultivated holdings were fairly close. 

Large cultivators, who constituted 30 per cent of the number of cultivating 
families, but who generally held between 50 per cent and 65 per cent of the total area 
of cultivated holdings, undertook about 50 per cent to 70 per cent of the total capital 
formation reported by cultivators. The concentration of capital formation among 
large cultivators was particularly marked in Ferozepur, Broach and West Godavari ; 
in all these districts the share of large cultivators in capital formation was markedly 
higher than their share in area of cultivated holdings. In Nadia, Gaya, Etawah, 
Bikaner, Mandsaur and East Khandesh, large cultivators reported a larger share 
of area of cultivated holdings than of capital formation; the difference between the 
corresponding shares in area of cultivated holdings and capital formation was 
pronounced in Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner. In Dharwar and Coimbatore there 
was very little difference between the share in capital formation and that in area 
of cultivated holdings reported by large cultivators. 

The medium cultivator group, which comprised 40 percent of the total number of 
cultivating families, generally accounted for about 25 per cent to 35 per cent of the 
total capital formation reported in the different districts ; it would be recalled that 
this group of families held about 20 per cent to 35 per cent of the total area of culti¬ 
vated holdings in the different districts. The contribution of small cultivators, who 
generally held only about 10 per cent or less of the area of cultivated holdings, to 
total capital formation reported by cultivators was extremely small in the districts 
barring Nadia, Gaya, Etawah, Bikaner and East Khandesh, where they reported 
between 15 per cent and 23 per cent of the total capital formation recorded by 
cultivators. 

The pattern of distribution of capital formation among the four classes of culti¬ 
vators, thus, fairly closely followed the pattern of distribution of cultivated hold¬ 
ings among them in Mandsaur, Dharwar and Coimbatore. In Ferozepur, Broach and 
West Godavari, the concentration of capital formation among the upper classes of 
cultivators was more marked than the concentration of cultivated holdings among 
these classes. In East Khandesh, big, medium and small cultivators accounted for 
a larger share of capital formation than of area of cultivated holdings, while the 
opposite was true of large cultivators. In Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner, all 
of which ranked low according to the level of capital formation, the capital formation 
was more evenly spread among the four classes of cultivators than in other districts. 
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TABLE 8.3—SHARE OF EACH CLASS OF CULTIVATORS IN THE TOTAL CAPITAL 
FORMATION REPORTED BY CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 


(In per cent) 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium ! 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Nadia 


28.2 

51.8 

32.8 

15.4 

Gaya 


28.0 

54.0 

28.7 

17.3 

Etawah 


20.8 

48.6 

29.1 

22.3 

Ferozepur 


44.0 

69.6 

25.3 

5.1 

Bikaner 


17.2 

43.2 

37.0 

19.8 

Mandsaur 


25.7 

53.0 

34.3 

12.7 

Broach 


42.8 

66.9 

28.7 

4.4 

East Khandesh 


39.2 

55.4 

27.5 

17.1 

West Godavari 


61.8 

81.3 

14.8 

3.9 

Dharwar 


37.1 

63.0 

27.2 

9.8 

Coimbatore 


38.4 

63.2 

27.1 

9.7 


8.4 ROLE OF BORROWINGS IN FINANCING CAPITAL FORMATION 

In Table 8.4 the data relating to the amount of borrowed funds utilized in 
financing capital formation among cultivators are presented. The relative importance 
of borrowings as a source of finance for capital formation is also brought out in the 
table. The data show that in Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner, all of which ranked 
low in capital formation, the amount of borrowings utilized in capital formation was 
Rs 16 or less per cultivating family. In the other districts barring East Khandesh, 
the amount of capital formation financed from borrowings varied from Rs 34 to 
Rs 88 per cultivating family. In East Khandesh, borrowings financed capital 
formation of Rs 23 per cultivating family. Borrowed finance utilized in capital 
formation was at the highest level in Mandsaur where capital formation was the 
highest among all districts. Coimbatore and Ferozepur, which occupied the second 
and third positions in the ranking in capital formation, reported higher level of 
borrowed funds utilized in capital formation than all other districts with the 
exception of Mandsaur. There was, thus, a general association between the level of 
borrowed finance utilized in capital formation and the level of capital formation. 


Considering the relative importance of borrowings in financing total capital 
formation, the districts may be divided into two broad groups. In one of these groups, 
comprising Nadia, Gaya, Etawah, Bikaner, East Khandesh, West Godavari and 
Coimbatore, about 19 per cent to 27 per cent of the total capital formation was 
financed from borrowed funds. All the districts in which the level of capital formation 
was comparatively low are included in this group of districts. The group also includes 
East Khandesh and West Godavari, which reported comparatively high level of capital 
formation, and Coimbatore which reported higher capital formation than all other 
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districts except Mandsaur. Ferozepur, Mandsaur, Broach and Dharwar constitute 
tJic second group of districts. The proportion of capital formation financed from 
borrowings exceeded 30 per cent in all these districts ; it was at the highest level in 
Broach at 44 per cent. Among these districts, Mandsaur and Ferozepur ranked high 
in capital formation, while Dharwar and Broach occupied the sixth and seventh 
positions in the ranking according to the level of capital formation. The division of 
districts into two broad groups on the basis of the relative importance of borrowings 
in financing capital formation, thus, docs not correspond to the division of districts 
according to the level of capital formation. It is, however, important to note that in 
every one of the districts which reported specially low capital formation, only about 
25 per cent or less of the total capital formation was financed from borrowings. On the 
other hand, out of the seven districts where capital formation was relatively high, 
exceeding Rs 90 per cultivating family, in four districts borrowings financed more 
than 30 per cent of the total capital formation. 


TABLE 8.4—ROLE OF BORROWINGS IN FINANCING CAPITAL FORMATION AMONG 

CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


(Amount in rupees per family) 


District 

Total 

FARM SECTOR 

NON-FARM SECTOR 

i 

i 

| HOUSEHOLD 
| SECTOR 

i 

i 

Amount 

financed 

through 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Amount 
financed 
through 
borrow¬ 
ings as 
percen¬ 
tage of 
total 
capital 
forma¬ 
tion 

Amount 

financed 

through 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Amount 
financed 
through 
borrow¬ 
ings as 
percen¬ 
tage of 
total 
capital 
forma¬ 
tion in 
farm 
sector 

Amount 

financed 

through 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Amount 
financed 
through 
borrow¬ 
ings as 
percen¬ 
tage of 
total 
capital 
forma¬ 
tion in 
non¬ 
farm 
sector 

! 

Amount 

financed 

through 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Amount 
financed 
through 
borrow¬ 
ings as 
percen¬ 
tage of 
total 
capital 
forma¬ 
tion in 
house¬ 
hold 
sector 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nadia 

n 

21.0 

5 

14.6 

2 

80.4 

10 

30.0 

Gaya 

kS- 

21.0 

1 

5.5 

— 

100.0 

10 

32.6 

Ltawah 

msm 

23.3 

3 

37.9 

— 

12.9 

8 

20.7 

Ferozepur 

68 

30.7 

50 

34.3 

— 

15.0 

18 

47.1 

Bikaner 

14 

20.7 

11 

46.0 

— 

— 

3 

9.9 

Mandsaur 

88 

38.3 

55 

43.1 

— 

6.7 

33 

33.1 

Broach 

41 

44.1 

34 

53.9 

1 

75.0 

6 

20.8 

Hast Khandesh 

23 

18.0 

11 

12.9 

11 

37.3 

1 

10.8 

West Godavari 

34 

25.4 

17 

32.0 

10 

35.7 

7 

13.7 

Dharwar 

34 

32.5 

32 

34.5 

— 

— 

2 

15.0 

Coimbatore 

49 

22.8 

43 

23.3 

1 

20.7 

5 

19.1 
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The pattern of distribution of borrowed finance among the three main sectors of 
the capital formation account shows some interesting features. In East Khandesh 
and West Godavari, the non-farm sector accounted respectively for about 50 per cent 
and 30 per cent of the total borrowings utilized for capital formation. The amount of 
capital formation in the non-farm sector, financed from borrowings, was about Rs 10 
per cultivating family in these districts. In both the districts borrowings constituted an 
important source of finance for capital formation in the non-farm sector. In all other 
districts, capital formation in the non-farm sector was small; the average amount of 
capital formation in the non-farm sector financed from borrowings was negligibly low 
in all these districts. In three of these districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya and Broach, however, 
the major part of even the small capital formation in the non-farm sector was financed 
through borrowings. 

As between the farm and the household sectors, the latter assumed greater 
importance for the use of borrowed funds in Nadia, Gaya and Etawah. In all other 
districts, the farm sector was the more important channel for the use of borrowed 
finance. The average amount of borrowed funds utilized for capital formation in 
the household sector was relatively high in Ferozepur and Mandsaur, in both of 
which more than 30 per cent of the capital formation in the household sector was 
financed from borrowings. Among the other districts, the proportion of capital 
formation in the household sector financed from borrowings was marked in Nadia 
and Gaya and to some extent also in Etawah, Broach and Coimbatore. In Bikaner, 
East Khandesh, West Godavari and Dharwar, borrowings financed 15 per cent or 
less of the total capital formation in the household sector. 

The amount of capital formation in the farm sector financed through borrowings 
was more than Rs 30 per cultivating family in Ferozepur, Mandsaur, Broach, Dharwar 
and Coimbatore. In all these districts barring Coimbatore, borrowings financed 
more than 30 per cent of the capital formation in the farm sector. The relative impor¬ 
tance of borrowings was less marked in Coimbatore. Among the remaining districts, 
in Nadia, Gaya and East Khandesh, the capital formation in the farm sector financed 
from borrowings was about Rs 10 or less per cultivating family and borrowings 
constituted a minor source of finance for capital formation in the farm sector. In 
Etawah, Bikaner and West Godavari on the other hand, the proportion of capital 
formation in the farm sector financed from borrowings was mark ed, but the 
average amount of borrowed finance utilized for the purpose was low. 

The role of borrowings in financing capital formation among the four classes 
of cultivators may be seen from Table 8.5. In Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner, the 
average amount of borrowed finance utilized for capital formation was uniformly 
low among every class of cultivators. Among medium and small cultivators in all 
these districts and among large cultivators in Bikaner, about 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
of the total capital formation was financed from borrowings. Among other classes 
of cultivators in these districts, less than 20 per cent of the total capital formation was 
financed from borrowings. In all the remaining districts, the level of capital formation 
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financed from borrowings showed a general decline with the decline in the size of 
cultivated holdings. Among medium and small cultivators in these districts, barring 
few exceptions, the capital formation financed from borrowings was low; among 
big and large cultivators, however, generally substantial capital formation financed from 
borrowings was recorded. In all these districts barring East Khandesh, among every 
class of cultivators, generally borrowings played an important role in financing 
capital formation. Borrowings assumed a specially prominent role in financing capital 
formation among big cultivators in Ferozepur, big and large cultivators in Broach 
and small cultivators in Mandsaur. In all these cases, about half or more of the total 
capital formation was financed from borrowings. In East Khandesh, borrowings 
financed more than half the total capital formation among small cultivators and less 
than 15 per cent of the total capital among every other class of cultivators. 

8.5 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The data set out in this chapter show that the relative performance in 
regard to capital formation was generally in close correspondence with that 
indicated by other factors such as outstanding debt and volume of borrowings. For 
instance, Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, which showed a low level of economic activity 
according to other indicators, were poor performers in regard to capital formation. 
On the other hand, Ferozepur, Coimbatore and West Godavari, where, according 
to other indicators, the level of operations was high, showed a high ranking according 
to capital formation. There were, however, two notable exceptions to this general 
rule, Mandsaur being the more prominent. Though agriculture in Mandsaur is fairly 
commercialized, the economy of the district is not as developed as that of West 
Godavari or Coimbatore. The district, however, reported the highest level of capital 
formation. A large share of the capital formation in the district was reported in the 
household sector, but in regard to capital formation in the farm sector also the 
district ranked high, next only to Coimbatore and Ferozepur. The other prominent 
exceptional situation was shown by Bikaner. The district ranked high according to 
indicators such as borrowings per borrowing family and average family expenditure* 
but its performance in capital formation was poor. It may be argued that the exclusion 
of the net addition to livestock wealth from the calculations may be of special signi¬ 
ficance for this district, where crop-farming is of minor importance and livestock is 
the mainstay of the economy. There was net purchase of livestock in Bikaner; but 
the net purchase was not particularly large and there were at least two other districts, 
viz., Ferozepur and Broach, which showed higher net purchase of livestock than 
Bikaner. Presumably, the investment in livestock does not fully explain the situation 
in Bikaner. A large increase in debt, a low level of capital expenditure and poor 
repayment performance were prominent features of the operations of the year 
in the district. 

Situations favourable for capital formation were apparently more in 
economies with commercialized agriculture than in the low monetized subsistence 
type economies. The capital formation reported by cultivators resulted, in a sub* 
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TABLE 8 5- ROLE OF BORROWINGS IN FINANCING CAPITAL FORMATION AMONG 
THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS: DISTRICT DATA 


(Amount in rupees per family) 


District 

BIG I LARGE 

CULTIVATORS | CULTIVATORS 

i 

MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 

SMALL 

CU LTIVATORS 

Amount 

financed 

through 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Amount 

financed 

through 

borrow- Amount 
ings as financed 
percent- through 
age of borrow- 
total ings 

capital 
forma- ; 
tion | 

Amount 
financed 
through j 
borrow¬ 
ings as ! 
percent- 
age of 
total 
capital 
forma¬ 
tion 

Amount 

financed 

through 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Amount 
financed 
through 
borrow¬ 
ings as 
percent¬ 
age of 
total 
capital 
forma¬ 
tion 

Amount 

financed 

through 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Amount 
financed 
through 
borrow¬ 
ings as 
percent¬ 
age of 
total 
capital 
forma¬ 
tion 


1 

2 ! 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nadia 

17 

0.1 ; 17 

14.9 

20 

30.2 

11 

31.3 

Gaya 

18 

u.s n 

11.0 

12 

31.0 

11 

36.5 

Etawah 

17 

17.3 ; 11 

i 14.4 

12 

34.9 

10 

28.2 

Ferozepur 

390 

j 

| 41. S j 171 

l i 

39.9 

37 

31.2 

1 7 

! 

22.2 

Bikaner 

! 16 

; 17. S ! 21 

j 20.9 \ 

13 

25.5 

10 

j 27.0 

Mandsaur 

i 

171 

29.1 1 149 

i 

50.8 

61 

1 31.0 

1 62 

j 64.4 

Broach 

222 

56.1 ; 113 

54.8 

i 

j 15 

; 22.0 

3 

| 23.7 

East Khandesh 

65 

13.7 ! 25 

i 

j 11.2 

9 

10.6 

! 

38 

1 55.3 

West Godavari 

237 

28.5 98 

| 20.8 

I 8 

; 15.2 

6 

32 A 

Dharwar 

81 

21.1 68 

j 31.2 

1 24 

! 33.6 

i 

; 13 

38.8 

Coimbatore 

222 

27.1 108 

j 24.0 

1 

! 32 

| 

| 21.9 

i 9 

i 

12.8 


stantial measure, through the efforts of big and large cultivators. The performance 
of medium and small cultivators, especially the latter group, was poor, barring one 
or two districts. It is significant to note that even in the districts in which big and 
large cultivators found it possible to undertake substantial capital formation expendi¬ 
ture, the performance of medium and small cultivators was generally poor. Medium 
and small cultivators had generally to finance a fairly large proportion of even their 
small capital formation through borrowings. The role of borrowings in financing 
capital formation was marked also among big and large cultivators in the districts 
where substantial capital formation took place. 


In the districts barring East Khandesh and West Godavari, there was very little 
capital formation in the non-farm sector. Except in two or three districts, a fairly 
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large proportion of the capital formation among cultivators took place in the house¬ 
hold sector on construction of residential and other houses. The relative importance 
of the household sector was greater in the districts with low monetized subsistence 
type economies than in other districts. In fact, in the former category of districts, the 
household sector often assumed greater importance than the farm sector, as is 
illustrated by the data for Gaya and Etawah. In most districts with developed econo¬ 
mies, the farm sector was predominantly more important than the household sector. 



CHAPTER 9 

INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT 

9.1 INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT: DEFINITIONS AND MEASUREMENT 

The data presented in the previous chapters show that the rural families 
undertook expenditure on acquisition of land, livestock and other assets and also 
in various directions of capital formation. They also reported payments towards 
their outstanding financial obligations. Activities of this type resulted in an improve¬ 
ment of their economic position and may be termed * investment \ Simultaneously 
with the investment, the rural families undertook transactions which increased 
their financial liabilities or reduced their physical or financial assets. These trans¬ 
actions worsened their economic position and may, therefore, be termed 4 disinvest¬ 
ment \ The balance between investment and disinvestment, viz., net investment or 
net disinvestment, was, therefore, worked out to examine the net change in position. 
The transactions on the investment side in relation to which data were available are 

(1) capital expenditure in agriculture excluding expenditure on repairs and replace¬ 
ments 1 , but including the expenditure on purchase of land and livestock, (2) capital 
expenditure in non-farm business, excluding expenditure on repairs, (3) financial 
investment expenditure, including insurance premia paid, (4) purchase and construc¬ 
tion of residential and other houses, (5) purchase of bullion and ornaments and 
(6) repayments. On the disinvestment side, the data covered (1) borrowings and 

(2) sale of assets. 

The calculations described above du not take into account the change in stocks 
of commodities and in the cash resources; no information in relation to this 
aspect was collected in the enquiry. The calculations may not, therefore, reveal the 
surplus or deficit in an economy except when it is reflected in what may be called the 
capital account. Generally, the stocks and cash resources of the majority of the 
rural families may not change significantly during a year and the surplus or deficit 
shown by the calculations may be, by and large, a good indicator of the performance 
of the economy. There are, however, two other limitations to the approach. In the 
first instance, the calculations do not take into account one item of capital trans¬ 
actions, viz., lendings, in relation to which information was not collected. This leads 
to an underestimation of the net position, especially in the case of the upper classes 
of cultivators. The second limitation stems from the fact that replacement expenditure 
has not been fully eliminated from the capital expenditure for which credit is taken 
on the investment side. This overestimates the net position. The overestimation 
would be of substantial importance in the case of livestock, where reported purchases 
might have been, in part, for replacement of cattle which were incapacitated or 
lost through death, theft, etc. It was not possible to make allowance for 
these factors in the calculations; the net balance was, however, worked out in the 

Replacement expenditure was specifically asked for only in relation to agricultural 
implements, machinery, transport equipment, etc. 
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JirsI instance including livestock transactions (purchase as well as sale) and again, 
excluding livestock transactions. The net investment/disinvestment including livestock 
transactions is first set out; later, the results shown by the calculations excluding 
purchase and sale of livestock are discussed. 

92 INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT AMONG CULTIVATORS 

It is proposed to coniine the discussions relating to investment and disinvestment 
to cultivators only. Table 9.1 presents the data on investment and disinvestment 
per cultivating family in the selected districts. It is seen that both investment and 
disinvestment were low in Nadia and Gaya. Among the other districts, Ferozepur 
and Broach stood apart from the rest, with substantially higher level of investment 
than in other districts. In both these districts disinvestment was also high. Among 
the various items of investment, repayments and purchase of livestock were generally 
the two most important. ‘ Other * capital expenditure in agriculture and purchase 
and construction of residential and other houses were also generally important 
items of investment. Purchase of land acquired special importance in some districts, 
viz., Ferozepur, Broach, East Khandesh and West Godavari. Other items of invest¬ 
ment were of minor importance in every district. Of the two items of disinvestment, 
borrowings assumed greater importance than sale of assets in every district. 

The investment and disinvestment of the year resulted in a net disinvestment 
in four districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya, Bikaner and West Godavari. The average net 
disinvestment per family was small in Nadia and Gaya; it was fairly large in Bikaner 
and West Godavari. Alow level of repayments in relation to borrowings was a feature 
common to all these districts. The gap between borrowings and repayments was 
particularly marked in Bikaner and West Godavari. In the former district, apart 
from repayments, investment took place mostly in the shape of purchase of livestock, 
and expenditure in directions leading to fixed capital formation was markedly low. 
In West Godavari, the most important item of investment barring repayments was 
purchase of land. The expenditure on purchase of land in the district was the highest 
among all districts; along with the large investment on purchase of land, 
there was fairly high level of activity in several directions, including those leading 
to fixed capital formation. 

In seven districts, viz., Etawah, Ferozepur, Mandsaur, Broach, East Khandesh, 
Dharwar and Coimbatore, there was a positive balance on the capital account. In 
all these districts with the exception of Etawah, the net investment was fairly high. 

In both Broach and East Khandesh repayments overshadowed all other items of 
investment and the most striking feature about the investment/disinvestment account 
was the large repayments in relation to borrowings. In both the districts, together 
with the comparatively favourable position of net borrowings, there was fairly 
large expenditure on purchase of land and livestock and on items leading to fixed 
capital formation, and the net result was a fairly large positive balance on the capital 
account. In the other districts which showed large net investment also, repayments 
were important, but their relative importance in the investment account was markedly 
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TABLE 9.1—INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT AMONG 
CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


(In rupees per family) 


INVESTMENT 


District 

■ 

Total 

Purchase 
of land 

I 

Purchase 
of live¬ 
stock 

I 

1 

l 

‘Other’ 
capital 
expendi¬ 
ture in 
agricul¬ 
ture 1 

| 

Capital 
expendi¬ 
ture in 
non-farm 
business* 

1 

i 

i 

i 

j Purchase 
Repay- j of bullion 
menls j and 

jornamenls 

; 


1 ! 

! 2 

1 3 

! 4 

5 

6 j 7 


Nadia 

177 

6 

! 45 

32 

2 

51 

2 

Gaya ...: 

128 

29 

i 30 

22 

— 

11 

4 

Etawah .J 

309 

22 

j 147 

9 

3 

83 

6 

Fcrozcpur ... ! 

784 

108 

| 157 

145 

2 

297 

23 

Bikaner 

361 

— 

157 

25 

1 

123 

27 

Mandsaur 

498 

7 

89 

128 

3 

145 

12 

Broach 

685 

95 

j 98 

! 63 

1 

369 

7 

East Khandcsh. 

561 

73 

i 81 

' 81 | 

29 

1 231 

18 

West Godavari. 

487 ; 

122 

52 

i 53 | 

28 i 

159 j 

3 

Dharwar ...j 

348 ! 

26 

! 98 

i 92 

_ i 

J10 ! 

7 

Coimbatore ... 

! 

453 j 

53 

I 65 

186 

! I 

3 1 

101 | 

9 


INVESTMENT ( Concluded ) 


DISINVESTMENT 


I 

I 


District 

! 

Financial 

investment 

expen¬ 

diture 

j 

Purchase j 
and ; 

construction j 
of residential; 
and other j 
houses | 

i 

Total 

Borrowings 

Sale of 
assets 

! Net 

investment! 1 ) 
or net 
disinvest¬ 
ment (--) 
i 
| 

8 

9 | 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Nadia 

6 

33 i 

189 

143 

46 

-1.12 

Gaya 


31 1 

135 

113 

22 

- 7 

Etawah 

! 1 

36 i 

297 

161 

137 

+ 12 

Ferozepur ...j 

14 

38 ! 

669 

568 

100 

+ 115 

Bikaner ...; 

2 

27 I 

412 

322 

91 

-- 51 

Mandsaur 

4 

no i 

341 

277 j 

64 

+ 157 

Broach ...j 

21 

30 

485 

462 i 

23 

+ 200 

East Khandcsh .j 

16 

33 ; 

348 

237 

111 

■1213 

West Godavari J 

12 

57 ! 

544 

449 

95 ! 

- 57 

Dharwar ...1 

3 

12 i 

278 1 

219 | 

59 

+ 71 

Coimbatore ...j 

! 

10 

25 ; 

s 

331 j 

215 j 

116 

+ 122 


Excluding expenditure on replacements in the case of agricultural implements, machinery 
transport equipment, etc., and expenditure on repairs in the case of other items. 


‘Excluding expenditure on repairs. 
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less than in Broach and East Khandesh. In Ferozepur, Mandsaur and Coimbatore, 
the investment on items other than repayments exceeded the corresponding amount 
recorded in Broach and East Khandesh. All these districts recorded a higher level 
of capital formation than Broach and East Khandesh. 

9.3 INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES 

OF CULTIVATORS 

The data relating to investment and disinvestment among the four classes of 
cultivators may be seen from Table 9.2. These data show that in six districts, viz., 
Elawah, Mandsaur, Broach. East Khandesh, Dharwar and Coimbatore, there was a 
positive balance on the capital account among every class of cultivators. In Etawah 
the net investment was low among every class of cultivators. In every one of the 
other districts, the positive balance on capital account was substantially higher 
among big and large cultivators than among medium and small cultivators. Small 
cultivators recorded extremely low net investment in all these districts with the 
exception of East Khandesh. 

Among the other districts, in Ferozepur there was substantial net investment 
among big and large cultivators, while medium cultivators showed a small nel dis¬ 
investment and small cultivators, a fairly large net disinvestment. In West Godavari 
all groups barring big cultivators, and in Bikaner all groups barring large cultivators, 
recorded negative balance between investment and disinvestment. In Bikaner the 
net disinvestment was fairly large among every group which reported net disinvest¬ 
ment, while in West Godavari it was substantial only among large cultivators. Big 
and medium cultivators, in Nadia, and big and large cultivators of Gaya showed 
net investment; the other groups of cultivators in these districts showed 
net disinvestment. 

9.4 NET INVESTMENT/DISINVESTMENT AND CAPITAL FORMATION 

There was broad correspondence between the relative performance indicated 
by the calculations of nel investment/disinvestment and that shown by the data 
on fixed capital formation. For instance, Nadia, Gaya and Bikaner, where 
the operations of the year resulted in a deficit on the capital account, ranked low 
according to capital formation and Etawah, which recorded the lowest level of 
capital formation, showed only a negligible positive balance on the capital account. 
On the other hand, Mandsaur, Coimbatore and Ferozepur, which showed large net 
investment, also ranked high in regard to capital formation. There were, however, 
a few exceptions to the general rule. The most prominent exceptional situation was 
seen in West Godavari, where though fairly large fixed capital formation took place, 
the investment/disinvestment calculations showed a sizeable net disinvestment. 
A large part of the borrowings in the district was utilized for financing purchase 
of land and other items of expenditure which did not lead to fixed capital formation. 
Big cultivators in the district spent substantial amounts on bulk purchases of brass 
required in non-farm business. It is reported that the stocks of this material 
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TABLE 9.2— INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT AMONG EACH OF THE FOl* 
CL ASSES OF CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 

(In rupees per family) 


BIG CULTIVATORS 


LARGE CULTIVATORS 


District 

Investment 

| 

Disinvest¬ 

ment 

Net 
invest¬ 
ment ( i ) 
or net 
disinvest¬ 
ment (—) 

j 

Investment ,! 

j | 

1 i 

j i 

Disinvest¬ 

ment 

/ Net 
i invest- 
\ nient ( {) 
j or net 
j disinvest- 
; ment (—) 

j 

1 

2 

3 

! 4 ! 

5 

6 

Nadia . 

434 

338 

I- 96 

i . 

1 266 i 

276 

- 9 

Gaya . 

351 

253 

-1- 98 

252 1 

193 

4 59 

Etawah . 

639 

607 

4 32 

464 j 

453 

4 11 

Ferozepur . 

2,364 

1,724 

I- 640 | 

1,563 | 

1,111 

4452 

Bikaner . 

654 

773 

- 119 | 

502 ! 

484 

4 18 

Mandsaur . 

1,065 

587 

4 478 

849 j 

500 

[349 

Broach . 

2,632 

1,226 : 

4-1,406 

1,355 ; 

820 

4 535 

East Khandesh . ! 

2,144 

1,403 

4 741 

1,131 

713 

4418 

West Godavari .I 

2,239 

2,063 

4 176 

1,227 ! 

1,372 

— 145 

Dharwar .| 

1,134 

692 

4 442 

675 

471 

-}■ 204 

Coimbatore .j 

! 

1,762 

1,221 

4 541 

910 i 

1 

615 

[295 


MEDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


District 

Investment 

Disinvest¬ 

ment 

Net 
invest¬ 
ment ( 1 ) 
or net 
disinvest¬ 
ment (—) 

Investment 

Disinvest¬ 

ment 

i 

i 

Net 

; invest- 
! ment (4) 
or net 
| disinvest- 
; ment (—) 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

Nadia . 

165 

163 

4 2 

98 

137 

-39 

Gaya . 

91 

135 

- 44 

54 | 

77 

-23 

Etawah . 

272 

253 

4 19 

203 j 

201 

4 2 

Ferozepur . 

541 

545 

- 3 

327 ! 

392 

-65 

Bikaner . 

335 

418 

- 83 

256 

333 

-77 

Mandsaur . 

395 

272 

4123 

283 

274 

4 9 

Broach . 

524 

448 i 

4- 75 

229 

201 j 

428 

East Khandesh . 

376 

217 

4159 

240 ; 

158 

i 482 

West Godavari . 

223 

237 

- 14 

97 1 

123 1 

-26 

Dharwar . 

271 

260 

4 11 1 

126 j 

109 j 

4 17 

Coimbatore . 

335 j 

258 

4 77 ! 

155 | 

144 ! 

i 

1 11 
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are replenished once in two or three years and there ®'S ht h y^^" ered by the 
improvement in the stock position of the material during ^“,2^ £afl. 
enquiry. The extent of this improvement is, however, not k > • 

apart from purchases made during the year were collected, s s'<*•_ tJ]IS 

lories were completely ignored in the calculations, no allowance \ “ ‘ 

Lor on the InvLment side, bat it migh, hove considerably slra.ncd tb. nmmm. 
of the families and resulted in more than normal borrowing activity, whic is re 
ed on the disinvestment side of the table. It is of interest to note that exc uc ing 
the borrowings reported to have been obtained for purchase of biass, the net lines 
ment among big cultivators worked out to Rs 469 per family. This adjustment m 
calculations resulted in a reduction in the size of net disinvestment among large 
cultivators and all classes of cultivators together , from Rs 146 and Rs 57 respectively 
per family to Rs 47 and Rs 28 respectively per family. 


Divergence in performance according to capital formation and net investment/dis¬ 
investment was seen also in Broach and East Khandesh. In both the districts net 
investment was substantial, in any case higher than in all other districts. In the 
ranking according to capital formation, however, East Khandesh occupied only the 
fifth position and Broach, the seventh. In both the districts the predominant item 
of investment was repayments and this explains the divergence in performance 
shown by the two indicators. 


9.5 NET INVESTMENT/DISINVESTMENT EXCLUDING PURCHASE AND 
SALE OF LIVESTOCK 

It was noted in an earlier context (Section 9.1) that purchase of livestock may 
include an elemeni of replacement expenditure. In Table 9.3 the net investment/dis- 

TABLE 9.3-NET INVESTMENTS) OR NET DISINVESTMENTS) EXCLUDING 
PURCHASE AND SALE OF LIVESTOCK : DISTRICT DATA 


(In rupees per family) 


District 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

All 

cultivators 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nadia . 

+ 24 

- 37 

- 25 

- 55 

- 36 

Gaya . 

+ 45 

+ 7 

- 50 

- 18 

- 23 

Etawah . 

- 25 

- 21 

- 14 

- 12 

- 15 

Ferozcpur . 

+ 423 

+274 

- 74 

- 98 

+ 23 

Bikaner . 

- 290 

- 75 

-108 

-174 

-118 

Mandsaur . 

+ 408 

+ 257 

+ 102 

+ 30 

+ 128 

Broach . 

+ 1,141 

+381 

+ 2 

- 11 

+ 116 

East Khandesh . 

+ 522 

+301 

+ 133 

+ 72 

+ 165 

West Godavari . 

+ 133 

-184 

- 37 

- 31 

- 79 

Dharwar . 

+ 205 

+ 71 

- 27 

+ 5 

+ 12 

Coimbatore . 

+ 471 

+245 

+ 83 

+ 24 

+ 114 
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investment has been worked out for the four classes of cultivators and all classes 
of cultivators together, excluding both purchase and sale of livestock. The exclusion 
of livestock transactions from the calculations resulted in substantial reductions 
in the positive balances or large increases in the negative balances. For all classes 
of cultivators together, the positive balance excluding livestock transactions was 
sizeable only in Mandsaur, Broach, East Khandesh and Coimbatore. The data for 
the four classes of cultivators clearly show that generally it was only among big 
and large cultivators that any net investment took place during the year. Medium 
and small cultivators generally recorded disinvestment in the districts barring 
Mandsaur, East Khandesh and Coimbatore. 
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CHAPTER 10 


SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS AND COMPARISON WITH 
ALL-INDIA RURAL CREDIT SURVEY: DEMAND SIDE 


The data presented in the previous chapters throw light on a variety of aspects 
of the agricultural economy of the selected districts. A brief review of the main 
results is presented in this chapter. One of the main objectives of the Follow-up 
Surveys is the assessment of significant changes that took place in the ‘ demand ’ 
side of credit, including the debt and borrowings of different classes of cultivators, 
since the time of the All-India Rural Credit Survey. Therefore, a broad comparison 
of the main results obtained in the First Follow-up Survey and the All-India Rural 
Credit Survey is also attempted in this chapter. This comparative study is, of course, 
subject to several limitations, which arc set forth in detail in a later context. 


The districts selected for the First Follow-up Survey arc illustrative of the wide 
variations in the type of agricultural economy obtaining in different parts of the 
country. Broadly, the districts may be classified into four groups, depending on the 
type of agricultural economy. Within each group of districts, the basic agricultural 
conditions such as irrigation, crop-pattern, etc., showed some variations. One of 
these groups comprises Nadia, Gaya and Etawah. The main crops grown in these 
districts are foodgrains and the economy of the districts appeared to be of the low 
monetized subsistence type. Gaya had almost three-fourths of its net sown area 
served by irrigation and Etawah, nearly two-fifths, but in both districts only less 
than one-fourth of the total area was utilized for raising a second crop. In Nadia 
irrigation was practically undeveloped, but almost two-fifths of the total area was 
sown more than once. The Listing Schedule data show that the average size of 
cultivated holdings was small in these districts, at about 5 acres per cultivating 
family. The scope for extending the area under cultivation appeared to be extremely 
limited in all these districts. 


Ferozepur, Broach, East Khandesh, West Godavari and Coimbatore constitute 
another group of districts. Ferozepur and West Godavari are highly irrigated districts 
with about two-thirds and three-fourths respectively of the net sow'n area served 
by irrigation. In Coimbatore irrigation extended to slightly over one-fourth of the 
net sown area, while in the remaining districts irrigation was practically undeveloped. 
Double-cropping was not much in vogue in Broach and East Khandesh. In the 
other districts, 20 per cent to 26 per cent of the net sown area was cropped more 
than once. Cultivation of cash crops, mainly cotton, was widespread in Broach 
and East Khandesh ; about 63 per cent and 48 per cent respectively of the total 
sown area was under cash crops in these districts. In Coimbatore almost two-fifths 
of the total sown area was utilized for raising cash crops, while in Ferozepur the 
proportion of total sown area under cash crops was about 32 per cent. West Godavari 
is a predominantly foodgrains producing district; the area under cash crops 
formed only about 19 per cent of the total sown area. In both West Godavari and 
Ferozepur, however, a substantial part of the foodgrains produced is marketed and 
the economy is monetized. 
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According to the data collected in the Listing Schedule, the average size of 
cultivated holdings per cultivating family was high at 24 acres in Fcrozepur ; it 
was 13 acres in Broach, 12 acres in East Khandcsh and 9 acres in Coimbatore. In 
West Godavari the holdings were of smaller size and averaged only 6 acres per 
cultivating family. Cultivation would appear to have extended to the farthest possible 
limits in all these districts; culturable waste lands constituted only Jess than 5 per 
cent of the total area in the districts except Ferozepur and West Godavari, where 
the corresponding proportion was 6 per cent and 9 per cent respectively. The basic 
conditions of agriculture such as crop-pattern, irrigation and size of farm units 
varied from district to district in this group, but in all the districts the economy is 
fairly well developed and the data indicate generally prosperous conditions, inci¬ 
dentally, they illustrate that development of the economy is possible in widely 
different circumstances. 

The third group of districts consists of Mandsaur and Dharwar. As regards 
state of development of the economy, these districts appeared to rank between the 
first and the second groups of districts considered above. In both Mandsaur and 
Dharwar irrigation is not developed to any appreciable extent. Agriculture is fairly 
commercialized in both the districts; cash crops, chiefly cotton and oilseeds, accounted 
for about 43 per cent of the total sown area in Dharwar and about 34 per cent 
of the total sown area in Mandsaur. The enquiry shows that the average size of 
cultivated holdings per cultivating family was fairly large at about 14 acres in Dharwar 
and about 10 acres in Mandsaur. The latter district has extensive areas of culturable 
waste, while in the former tlieie appeared to be very little scope for increasing the 
area under cultivation. 

Bikaner, in a category by itself, is illustrative of conditions different from those 
in the districts considered earlier. The average size of cultivated holdings in the 
district was large at 37 acres per cultivating family, according to the Listing 
Schedule, but agriculture in the district, dependent as it is on the scanty and 
wayward monsoon rains, is highly insecure. Livestock is the mainstay of the economy 
of the district. The district has extensive areas of culturable waste lands. In the 
conditions currently obtaining, the prospects of extending the area under cultivation 
do not appear to be bright. 

The working of the economy over a period of time would be influenced, among 
other factors, by the nature of the agricultural seasons of the period as well as of the 
immediate past. In four of the selected districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and 
Broach, the crops of the year covered by the enquiry were substantially damaged on 
account of adverse seasons. Heavy floods washed away the standing crops in parts of 
Nadia and Etawah ; in Gaya the uneven distribution of rainfall damaged the paddy 
crop, while the wheat crop was seriously affected by rust and the yield over a wide 
area did not generally exceed 20 per cent of the normal yield. In Broach the rainfall 
was unfavourable for the most important crop, viz., cotton. In all the four districts 
the unfavourable seasons of the year covered by the enquiry came in the wake of 
adverse conditions in the immediate past. During 1955, in Nadia first drought 
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conditions prevailed and then there was heavy downpour flooding some o - 

lying areas; in Gava the rainfall during the year was below normal and it was also 
unevenly distributed. In Etawah floods weie reported to have caused damage to 
crops in 1953-4 and again in 1955-6, while Broach had successive natural calamities 
during every one of the four years preceding the year covered by the enquiry. In 
Mandsaur the wheat crop of 1956-7 was reported to have suffered some damage, 
while in West Godavari the standing paddy crop over about 32,000 acres in the 
area surrounding the Kolleru lake was affected by floods during the year. In Dharwar, 
unfavourable seasonal conditions prevailed during 1956-7 in Ron taluka and sonic 
other areas in the northern part of the district, resulting in a decline in agricultural 
production, particularly in the case of cotton. In other districts, the seasons of the 
year were normal; at least no specially adverse seasonal conditions were reported. 


In each selected district the investigation was conducted in sixteen selected villages. 
In each selected village a sample of cultivating families and another ol non-cultivating 
families engaged in production were investigated. The sample of non-cultivating 
families was too small to yield any valid estimates for the highly heterogeneous 
group of non-cultivators engaged in * production ’, which comprises various types 
of economic activity, such as handloom-weaving, shoe-making, rice-hulling, oil¬ 
crushing, etc. The detailed analysis of the data was, therefore, made only in the 
case of cultivating families. The resident cultivating families in each village were 
arranged in descending order of the size of their cultivated holdings and divided 
into four groups; the first 10 per cent of the families constituted the first group, 
the next 20 per cent the second group, the middle 40 per cent the third group and 
the last 30 per cent the fourth group. The sample of cultivating families for 
investigation was drawn separately from each of the four groups. The data were 
tabulated separately for the first group, referred to as ‘ big ’ cultivators, the first 
two groups put together, referred to as ‘ large ’ cultivators and for the third and 
fourth groups, referred to as * medium ’ and 4 small ’ cultivators respectively. 
Subject to certain limitations, the size of cultivated holdings may be taken as an 
index of the size of farm business and, consequently, of the economic position of 
cultivators. The classification based on size of cultivated holdings, therefore, makes 
possible a comparative study of the performance of cultivators with different 
economic positions. 


The cultivated holdings were preponderantly in the hands of big and large 
cultivators. Big cultivators, who comprised 10 per cent of the number of cultivating 
families, accounted for about 25 per cent to 30 per cent of the total area of cultivated 
holdings in Nadia, Ferozcpur, Bikaner and Mandsaur and for more than 30 per 
cent of the total area of cultivated holdings in the remaining districts. The share of 
big cultivators was the highest at 44 per cent in West Godavari. Large cultivators, 
among whom were included 30 per cent of the number of cultivating families, held 
53 per cent to 67 per cent of the total area of cultivated holdings in the districts 
barring Gaya and West Godavari, where they accounted for almost three-fourths 
of the total area of cultivated holdings. Medium cultivators, who comprised 40 
per cent of the number of cultivating families, accounted for between 20 per cent 
and 35 per cent of the total area of cultivated holdings, while small cultivators 
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who constituted 30 per cent of the number of cultivating families, generally held 
about 10 per cent or less of the total area of cultivated holdings. The share of small 
cultivators was very low, at about 4 per cent and 5 per cent of the total area of culti¬ 
vated holdings respectively, in Gaya and West Godavari. 

The analysis shows large inter-district variations in the levels of debt, borrowings 
and repayments. The relevant district data for all classes of cultivators together 
are presented in Table 10.1. The general level of credit activity appeared to be 
closely related to the state of development of the agricultural economy, it being 
higher in districts with fairly developed economies than in those with low monetized 
subsistence type economies. In some districts there were sharp inter-regional differ¬ 
ences in the level of operations. Broadly, these differences also appeared to stem 
from the inter-regional differences in the state of development of the agricultural 
economy. This result is of particular significance in any study of the * demand ’ 
aspect of credit. Bikaner district where crop-farming is largely undeveloped and 
also highly unstable, however, showed a high level of credit activity. This divergence 
from the general pattern is as could be expected in this district where crop-farming 
is of low importance and livestock is the mainstay of the economy. 


TABLE 10.1—DEBT, BORROWINGS AND REPAYMENTS 
OF CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 


District 

DEBT 

BORROWINGS 

REPAYMENTS 

AS ON 

1 MAY 1956 

AS ON 

30 april 1957 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
borrow¬ 
ing fa¬ 
milies 

(Per 

cent) 

Borrow¬ 
ings per 
borrow¬ 
ing 

family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
repay¬ 
ing fa¬ 
milies 

(Per 

cent) 

Repay¬ 
ments 
per re¬ 
paying 
family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
indebted 
families 
(Per 
cent) 


M 

Debt 

per 

indebted 

family 

(Rs) 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nadia 

24.1 

553 

61 6 

412 

61.7 

232 

33 1 

153 

Gaya 

219 

329 

50 3 

384 

41.5 

272 

7 9 

140 

Etawah 

31.3 

264 

64 0 

295 

64.2 

251 

47.3 

176 

Ferozepur 

60.1 

1,124 

72.5 

1,355 

66.7 

852 

54 2 

548 

Bikaner 

37.2 

1,188 

60.7 

1,156 

46 3 

694 

34 9 

351 

Mandsaur 

36 3 

566 

61 1 

634 

61.1 

454 

44 1 

329 

Broach 

46 9 

521 

62 7 

624 

78.7 

588 

76 5 

483 

East Khandesh 

62.4 

626 

56 0 

595 

50.5 

468 

51 0 

453 

West Godavari 

44.6 

717 

66.7 

982 

58 8 

764 

32 0 

498 

Dharwar 

36.8 

403 

60 3 

460 

66 3 

Kim 

52.0 

212 

Coimbatore 

1 

38.7 

1,259 

58 5 

1,114 

39.8 

539 

25.5 

395 


In every district the proportion of indebted cultivating families increased during 
the year covered by the investigation. The increase was specially marked in Nadia, 
Gaya and Etawah, all of which experienced adverse seasonal conditions during the 
period. In all these districts the proportion of cultivating families indebted at the 
beginning of the year was low and the marked spread in indebtedness during the 
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year appeared to be related to the adverse seasons. Dining the year the level of 
debt per indebted cultivating family recorded an increase m seven ns ric s an 
a decline in four districts. In absolute terms the increase or decrease was airy sui - 
stantial in some districts, but in relation to the level ol debt at the beginning of t c 
year it was generally not large. The data on duration ol debt reveal the comparatively 
recent origin of the major part of the outstanding debt. Debt outstanding for one 
year or less constituted 40 per cent to 70 per cent ol (he total debt in most 
districts, while debt outstanding for more than live years formed less than 25 percent 
of the total debt in all the districts except Ferozepur. 

The proportion of indebted families or ihc proportion of families reporting 
borrowing or repayment activity did not show any consistent variation among the 
four classes of cultivators. The levels of debt, borrowings and repayments, however, 
generally declined with the decline in the size of cultivated holdings. The decline 
was less marked in Nadia, Gaya, Etowah and Bikaner than in other districts. The 
inter-district variations in the level of credit transactions were much more marked 
among big and large cultivators than among medium and small cultivators. In 
fact, barring a few districts, notably Ferozepur and Bikaner, the levels of debt, 
borrowings and repayments among medium and small cultivators, especially the 
latter group, were roughly of the same order in the different districts. 

The manner in which outstanding debt is related to the economic position 
of cultivators is an important aspect of the distribution of debt. The data show 
that big and large cultivators generally accounted for a smaller share of debt than 
of area of cultivated holdings. Medium cultivators generally accounted for a slightly 
larger share of debt than of area of cultivated holdings, while among small cultivators, 
without exception the share in debt was higher than the share in area of cultivated 
holdings. In most districts the incidence of debt per acre of cultivated holdings 
was substantially higher among medium and small cultivators than among big and 
large cultivators. As between medium and small cultivators, the debt per acre of 
cultivated holdings was clearly higher in the latter group than in the former in 
most districts. 

The outstanding debt as related to the value of owned land or the value of 
owned assets would be more useful than the debt per acre of cultivated holdings, 
for a comparative study of the incidence of debt. The value of owned land and 
other important assets held by cultivators was estimated on a rough basis for the 
districts except East Khandcsh. The debt outstanding at the end of the year among 
cultivators was about 10 per cent or less of the value of their owned land and about 
6 per cent or less of the value of their recorded assets in the districts barring Bikaner 
and Mandsaur. Thus, both as compared to the value of owned land and the value 
of recorded assets, the debt outstanding among cultivators at the end of the year 
was generally low. In Bikaner the debt was substantially in excess of the value of 
owned land. In this semi-arid region, where failure of crops is frequent, land values 
are extremely low and livestock, is the most important item of assets. The debt in 
relation to value of owned land is, thus, a misleading indicator for the district. Even 
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in relation to value of recorded assets, however, the debt in the district had reached 
a comparatively high level. Jn Mandsaur the debt at the end of the year formed 
26 per cent of the value of owned land, but only 10 per cent of the value of recorded 
assets. 

The ratio of outstanding debt to value of owned land was higher among medium 
and small cultivators than among big and large cultivators. The proportion of out¬ 
standing debt to value of recorded assets also showed a similar pattern. The difference 
in position between medium and small cultivators, indicated by the data on 
outstanding debt in relation to value of recorded assets, was less marked than that 
indicated by the data on outstanding debt in relation to value of owned land. This 
reflects the difference in relative importance of owned land in the recorded assets 
among the two classes, which, in turn, points to the relatively lower importance of 
land as a source of livelihood among small cultivators. 

In the data on outstanding debt, the dues receivable from others were not 
adjusted. In every district there was a section of the cultivating community which 
reported dues receivable from others. Both the proportion of families reporting 
dues receivable and the amount of dues receivable per reporting family were higher 
among big and large cultivators than among other classes of cultivators. If allowance 
is made for dues receivable from others, the average financial obligation of big and 
large cultivators would be found to be considerably lower than is shown by the 
data on outstanding debt. 

The purpose-wise analysis of borrowings shows that family expenditure was 
generally the most important purpose of borrowing ; it accounted for more than 
half the total borrowings of cultivators in Nadia. Gaya, Etowah. Ferozepur, Bikaner 
and Mandsaur. In Broach. Dharwar and Coimbatore, about 39 per cent to 47 per 
cent of the total borrowings of cultivators were incurred in connexion with the purpose. 
In East Khandesh and West Godavari only about 14 per cent and 28 per cent respec¬ 
tively of the total borrowings of cultivators were for family expenditure. In the 
former district current expenditure on farm was the declared purpose in respect of 
roughly two-thirds of the total borrowings among cultivators. Among the other 
districts, only in Ferozepur. Broach and Dharwar the proportion of borrowings 
of cultivators for current expenditure on farm exceeded 15 per cent; in Broach the 
proportion was about 40 per cent. Capital expenditure on farm accounted for more 
than 30 per cent of the total borrowings of cultivators in Etawah, Bikaner. Mandsaur, 
West Godavari and Coimbatore. Capital expenditure in non-farm business was of 
minor importance as a purpose of borrowing among cultivators except in West 
Godavari, where in one of the selected villages metal-w'are industry was a well- 
developed source of income for cultivators. 

The proportion of borrowings for family expenditure was generally higher 
among medium and small cultivators than among big and large cultivators in seven 
districts. In most of these districts the difference in the relative importance of the 
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purpose between big and large cultivators on the one hand, and me mm an 
cultivators on the other, was marked. In four districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya, wa 
and Bikaner, the variation in the proportion of borrowings for family expen 1 ure 
among the four classes of cultivators did not show any consistent pattern, but 10 
all these districts generally among every class of cultivators the proportion of borrow- 
ings for family expenditure was high. 

The purpose-wise analysis of borrowings shows three important results. In the 
first instance, it shows that the proportion of borrowings for family expenditure 
among cultivators, including big and large cultivators, was, barring exceptions, 
higher in districts characterized by low monetized subsistence type economies than 
in districts with fairly developed economies. The districts of the former category, 
viz., Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, had, no doubt, adverse agricultural seasons in the 
year covered by the enquiry as well as in the immediate past and these might have 
influenced the pattern of borrowings. At the same time, it is of significance to note 
that in Broach, which belongs to the latter category of districts, there was a series of 
unfavourable seasons during the five years preceding the enquiry, but the proportion 
of borrowings for family expenditure was substantially lower than in the districts 
of the former group. The second significant result which emerges from the analysis 
is the marked importance of family expenditure as a purpose of borrowing among 
medium and small cultivators generally and in particular instances also among 
big and large cultivators, even in some of the fairly developed districts. The third 
point of significance is the fact that the proportion of borrowings for current expendi¬ 
ture on farm was markedly higher in Broach and East Khandesh, where co-operatives 
played an important role in the sphere of rural credit, than in other districts. 


There were marked inter-district variations in the incidence of interest on 
borrowings of cultivators. In Nadia, the interest charged on a large proportion of 
the borrowings exceeded 25 per cent per annum. In Gaya and Etawah the usual 
rates of interest appeared to vary between 18 per cent and 25 per cent per annum. 
In the other districts barring Ferozepur and Mandsaur, the interest charged did not 
generally exceed 12^ per cent per annum. In Ferozepur and Mandsaur the general 
level of interest rates appeared to be lower than in Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, but 
higher than in the other districts. Thus, the incidence of interest on borrowings 
of cultivators was generally low in areas which had fairly well-developed and mone¬ 
tized economies and high in areas which were characterized by low monetized 
subsistence type economies. The high level of interest rates in the latter category 
of districts did not appear related to any large demand for credit; the volume of 
borrowings in these districts was low, in any case very much lower than in the group 
of districts where the interest rates were low. Even in the districts with fairly well- 
developed and monetized economies, cultivators had to obtain a large proportion 
of their borrowings at rates which were significantly higher than those usually 
charged by institutional credit agencies. Barring exceptional situations, the incidence 
of the burden of interest was heavier on medium and small cultivators, especially 
the latter group, than on big and large cultivators. 
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Cultivators obtained about 60 per cent or more of their total borrowings against 
personal security in the districts barring East Khandesh, where immovable property 
secured half the total borrowings and personal security, most of the balance. Immov¬ 
able property was the security in respect of about 37 per cent and 23 per cent respec¬ 
tively of the total borrowings of cultivators in Broach and Dharwar. In Nadia, 
Gaya, West Godavari and Coimbatore, the proportion of borrowings of cultivators 
secured by immovable property was between 10 per cent and 20 per cent. Guarantee 
by third party secured about 13 per cent of the borrowings of cultivators in Etawah ; 
in other districts the proportion of borrowings secured in this manner was less than 
10 per cent. Other securities were generally not important. 

The amount of borrowings secured by mortgage of immovable property was 
fairly large, averaging Rs 50 or more per cultivating family, in Broach, East Khandesh, 
West Godavari and Dharwar. In all these districts more than 80 per cent of the 
total borrowings secured by immovable property were obtained from co-operatives. 
In Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, the reported * mortgage * for loans from 
co-operatives represented the first charge on immovable property, created in favour 
of the co-operatives in terms of Section 24AA of the Bombay Co-operative Societies 
Act! In West Godavari and Coimbatore co-operatives demanded mortgage of 
immovable property when the loan amount was more than a stipulated amount 2 . 

There was marked seasonality in the borrowings of cultivators. In Gaya, Broache 
East Khandesh and Dharwar, where kharif is the most important crop season, 
there was only one period of relatively heavy borrowing activity and it synchronized 
with the period of preparation of fields (as in East Khandesh) or the period of sowing 
and growth (as in the other districts) of kharif crops. In East Khandesh, the season 
was of three months’ duration from January to March, while in Broach it extended 
from May to August. In Gaya and Dharwar relatively heavy borrowing activity 
commenced from May; it extended up to September in the former district and up 
to October in the latter district. In Ferozepur there was relatively heavy borrowing 
activity during August-September and again during November to February. The 
first of these seasons was broadly the period during which interculturing of cotton 
and ploughing and other operations connected with the preparation of fields for 
rabi crops were undertaken. The second season coincided with the period of sowing 
and growth of rabi crops and the harvest of cotton crop. In the remaining districts, 
viz., Nadia, Etawah, Bikaner, Mandsaur, West Godavari and Coimbatore, kharif is 
an important crop season and its influence on borrowing operations was reflected 
in the relatively heavy borrowings during May to August, but in all these districts, 
there was a second period of relatively heavy borrowings. In West Godavari this 
second period largely coincided with the period during which sowing and trans¬ 
planting operations of the second rice crop were undertaken. In other districts the 
relatively heavy borrowings of the second period were apparently related largely to 
the gap in resources required to finance family expenditure. In Coimbatore the 

1 The Bombay Co-operative Societies Act was in force in Dharwar during the entire period 
covered by the enquiry, though the district was transferred to Mysore State on 1 November 1956. 

1 See Section 14.2 and Sub-section 16.2.4. 
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second period was of short duration, mostly confined to January, 'which was the 
period immediately preceding the harvest of one of the important crops of the 
district, viz., late jowar. In the other districts the second season of relatively heavy 
borrowing activity was a continuous period of three months from February to April. 
Fn one of these districts, viz.. Bikaner, rabi crops are of no importance and the com¬ 
mencement of heavy borrowing activity in February or so and its continuance up 
to the time when receipts from the ensuing crop season or other sources start coming 
in are. perhaps, normal features of the economy. In the remaining districts, viz., 
Nadia. Ktawah and Mandsaur. rabi crops are important and relatively heavy 
borrowings through the season of harvest of rahi crops is, perhaps, not a normal 
feature. The adverse seasons of the year might have influenced the borrowing 
operations in these districts. 

The seasonality in borrowings was more marked in the districts in which borrow¬ 
ings were largely undertaken for current and capital expenditure on farm than in 
the districts in which borrowings were predominantly for family expenditure. In the 
latter group of districts, borrowings tended to be distributed over a large part of the 
year, covering six to seven months. Also, borrowing activity during the period of 
growth of crops was more marked in these districts than in others. 

The data on repayments show that though the number of families who made 
repayments was generally substantial in relation to the number of families who 
borrowed or the number of families who were indebted, the repayments made were, 
barring the notable exceptions of Broach and East Khandesh. low in relation to the 
total debt outstanding at the end of the year plus repayments made during the year, 
which represents the total liabilities towards which repayments were made. The 
proportion of repayments to debt at the end of the year plus repayments among 
cultivators was 49 per cent in Broach and 41 per cent in East Khandesh. In Etawah, 
Ferozepur, Mandsaur. West Godavari and Dharvvar, the proportion varied from 
about 20 per cent to 30 per cent, while in the remaining districts, viz., Nadia. Gaya, 
Bikaner and Coimbatore, it was less than 15 per cent. The performance was 
particularly poor in Gaya, where only about 5 per cent of the total liabilities were 
liquidated during the year. In this district as well as in Nadia the adverse seasons 
of the year and the immediate past appeared to have affected the repayment perfor¬ 
mance. In West Godavari and Coimbatore a large proportion of the borrowings 
of the year was contracted for capital expenditure purposes and the debt outstanding 
at the end of the year showed a concentration in the medium-term and long-term 
categories. A comparatively low repayment performance in the initial years when 
development outlay is financed through borrowings is natural and is not a sign 
of deterioration of the economy. There was no marked difference in the proportion 
of repayments to debt plus repayments among the four classes of cultivators. 

About 85 per cent or more of the repayments were financed from owned funds 
in the districts barring Gaya and Bikaner. In Gaya about 20 per cent of the repay¬ 
ments were financed through borrowings and sale of assets, each source accounting 
for roughly 10 per cent of the total repayments. In Bikaner slightly less than 20 per 
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cent of the repayments were financed through sale of assets. Sale of assets mostly 
represented sale of livestock, it is significant to note that in Gaya about a fifth of 
even the small repayments had to be made from borrowings and sale of assets ; 
both the sources were reported only by medium and small cultivators in the district. 

Marked concentration of repayments during a particular period or two or 
more periods of the year was a characteristic feature of the pattern of distribution 
of repayments. In Etawah, Bikaner, Broach and East Khandesh, the season of 
relatively heavy repayments w'as of short duration ; in the first tw r o of these districts 
the repayments took place largely during April, while in East Khandesh they were 
Jargcly concentrated during January and February and in Broach, during March 
and April. In West Godavari and Dharwar, as in the former group of districts, 
there was only one season of relatively heavy repayments, but the season was spread 
over a period of five months from December to April. In the remaining districts the 
bulk of the repayments took place in two or more well-marked periods. In Nadia 
these periods were October, December and March-April and in Gaya, May-June, 
December and April. June and December in Fcrozepur, December and April in 
Mandsaur and May-June, January-February and April in Coimbatore constituted 
the periods of relatively heavy repayments. In the districts barring Bikaner the 
repayments appeared to have been made largely during the period or periods immedi¬ 
ately following the harvest of crops. In Bikaner, kharif is the only crop season, 
but the period immediately following kharif harvest witnessed very little repayments. 
The repayments in the district were mostly concentrated during April, which is one 
of the important wool-clipping seasons, and were apparently financed from the sale 
proceeds of wool. 

In Gaya, Bikaner, Fast Khandesh, West Godavari and Coimbatore, during a 
particular period or periods of the year borrowing and repayment activities w f erc 
simultaneously important. In East Khandesh the coexistence of a high level of 
activity in regard to both borrowings and repayments is to be traced to a situation 
in which repayments, dictated by the procedural requirements of co-operatives, 
were made and were immediately followed by borrowings from them. In other 
districts the phenomenon was much less marked than in East Khandesh. Institutional 
finance was not of any significance in any of these districts with the exception of 
West Godavari. In these districts, by and large, the feature indicates a situation in 
which some families made repayments while others borrowed ; presumably, this 
reflects the variations in the timing of receipts and expenditures among cultivators. 

The credit transactions of the year resulted in an increase in the volume of debt 
outstanding among cultivators. The increase was small, in absolute terms as well 
as in relation to the debt outstanding at the beginning of the year, in East Khandesh. 
In other districts the absolute increase in debt exceeded Rs 100 per cultivating family; 
it was more than Rs 250 per cultivating family in Ferozepur, Bikaner and West 
Godavari. The debt increased among every class of cultivators in every district 
except medium cultivators in East Khandesh, among whom there was a decline in 
the level of debt. The absolute increase in debt was higher among big and large 
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cultivators than among other classes of cultivators. In Nadia, Gaya, awa , n 
saur, West Godavari and Dharwar, the debt among cultivators increase^ y a ou 
90 per cent or more, while in other districts there was only less than 6 per cen 
increase in the debt of cultivators. The data did not show any consistent variation 
in the percentage increase in debt among the four classes of cultivators, however, 
in every district barring one or two, the four classes of cultivators showed a uniformly 
high or low percentage increase in debt. The circumstances which appeared to have 
resulted in the growth of debt in the different districts are examined later. 

In the credit transactions discussed above, grain loans have not been taken 
into account. Data on grain loans were collected in the enquiry. Among cultivators, 
the value of borrowings in grain formed about 6 per cent or less of the borrowings in 
cash in all the districts except Gaya, where the proportion of value of borrowings 
in grain to borrowings in cash was about 11 per cent. In Gaya, Etawah, Ferozepur, 
Mandsaur and Dharwar, the proportion of cultivating families reporting grain 
loans exceeded 10 per cent but was less than 21 percent. The quantity borrowed per 
borrowing cultivating family exceeded 100 seers in every district; it was more than 
300 seers in Gaya, Ferozepur and West Godavari. Grain loans were essentially short¬ 
term loans and were mostly repaid within a year, except in cases of failure of crops. 

Details of expenditure on specified items of family expenditure were collected 
in the enquiry. All important occasions of expenditure were covered in the schedule; 
no information was collected regarding expenditure on current consumption account, 
c.g., on foodstuffs, entertainment, etc. The variations in the level of family expendi¬ 
ture reflect broadly the variations in the standard of living. The average expenditure 
on recorded items of family expenditure was the highest among all districts in 
Ferozepur at Rs 707 per cultivating family. Bikaner and West Godavari followed in 
that order with average family expenditure per cultivating family at Rs 559 and 
Rs 535 respectively. Among the remaining districts, in Gaya, Etawah, Mandsaur, 
East Khandesh and Coimbatore, the average family expenditure per cultivating 
family was between Rs 460 and Rs 500, while in Broach it was about Rs 433 and in 
Nadia and Dharwar, slightly less than Rs 400. 

Among the different items of family expenditure, purchase of clothes was 
generally the most important. The item accounted for about 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
of the total recorded family expenditure of cultivators in most of the districts. Almost 
all cultivating families reported expenditure on the item and the average expenditure 
on the item per reporting cultivating family generally varied between Rs 100 and 
Rs 200 in the different districts. Marriage and other ceremonies were generally next 
in importance to purchase of clothes; about 12 per cent to 32 per cent of the total 
recorded family expenditure of cultivators was incurred on marriage and other ceremo¬ 
nies in the districts barring Etawah and Ferozepur, where the item was more impor¬ 
tant and accounted for about 40 per cent and 34 per cent respectively of the total family 
expenditure. The expenditure on marriage and other ceremonies was fairly widespread 
among cultivators. The proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure 
on the item was more than 60 per cent in two districts, viz., Etawah and East Khandesh, 
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and varied from about 15 per cent to 40 per cent in seven of the remaining districts. 
The expenditure on the item per reporting cultivating family was uniformly high 
and exceeded Rs 300 except in Etawah and East Khandesh. 

Each of the three items, viz., construction and repairs of residential and other 
houses, medical expenses and educational expenses, generally accounted for about 15 
per cent or less of the total family expenditure among cultivators. Medical expenses 
were reported by about 50 per cent or more of the cultivating families, while the 
proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure on education was generally 
around 30 per cent. In six districts more than 30 per cent of the cultivating families 
reported expenditure on construction and repairs of residential and other houses. 
The expenditure per reporting cultivating family generally did not exceed Rs 200 
except in the case of construction and repairs of residential and other houses. 


TAfkLK 10.2—ROLE OF BORROWINGS IN FINANCING FAMILY EXPENDITURE AMONG 

CULTIVATORS : DISTRICT DATA 
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The expenditure on the remaining items of family consumption was genera y 
small in the total picture. On three of these items, viz., purchase of residential or 
other houses, death ceremonies and litigation, only a small proportion of the culti¬ 
vating families reported expenditure, but those who undertook expenditure generally 
spent substantial amounts. A fairly large proportion of the cultivating families 
reported expenditure on purchase of domestic utensils etc. ; the expenditure on the 
item per reporting cultivating family was only about Rs 50 or less in every district. 

The data relating to sources of finance for family expenditure show that borrow¬ 
ings financed a substantial proportion of the expenditure on the items barring 
purchase of clothes and purchase of household utensils etc. This result is significant 
from the standpoint of the study. Borrowings assumed special importance in financing 
the expenditure on death, marriage and other ceremonies. The unexpected visitation 
of death and the substantially large expenditure involved in marriage ceremonies, 
perhaps, resulted in larger proportionate dependence on borrowed funds for financing 
the expenditure on these items. The proportion of expenditure financed from borrow¬ 
ings was generally higher among medium and small cultivators than among big 
and large cultivators. In Table 10.2 the data relating to the role of borrowings 
in financing family expenditure among cultivators arc set out. 

The data relating to purchase of bullion and ornaments, financial investment 
expenditure, capital expenditure in non-farm business and capital expenditure in 
agriculture were collected in the enquiry. Only a very small proportion of the culti¬ 
vating families reported purchase of bullion and ornaments; the proportion did 
not exceed 10 per cent in any district and was less than 5 per cent in eight districts. 
The expenditure on the item per cultivating family was less than Rs 10 in seven districts 
and varied between Rs 10 and Rs 30 in the remaining districts. The expenditure on 
the item per reporting cultivating family was more than Rs 100 in every district. 
Owned funds financed more than 70 per cent of the expenditure in nine districts and 
between 55 per cent and 70 per cent of the expenditure in the remaining two districts, 
viz., Bikaner and Dharwar. Slightly over 30 per cent of the expenditure was financed 
from borrowings in Bikaner and from sale of assets in Dharwar. Borrowings and 
sale of assets financed small proportions of the expenditure on the item in some other 
districts. These sources of finance were generally reported by a few cultivators who 
incurred heavy expenditure on the item. 

When the data on purchase of bullion and ornaments were juxtaposed with 
those on sale of these assets, there was net purchase of bullion and ornaments in 
seven districts. The net purchase per cultivating family was Rs 27 in Bikaner, Rs 19 
in Ferozepur and less than Rs 15 in the other districts. Among the districts in which 
net sale was reported, the net sale per cultivating family amounted to Rs 11 in Nadia, 
Rs 7 in Dharwar and less than Rs 3 in the remaining two districts, viz., Etawah and 
Coimbatore. 

(0 Expenditure on financial investment was classified into eight categories, viz., 
purchase of shares and debentures of co-operative societies, (2) purchase of 
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shares of companies, (3) deposits in co-operative societies and co-operative banks, 
(4) deposits in commercial banks, (5) investments in Postal Savings and National 
Savings Certificates, (6) deposits with private moneylenders, traders, etc., (7) payment 
of insurance premia and (8) others. The data show that financial investments were 
generally not important among the cultivating community. The proportion of culti¬ 
vating families reporting financial investment expenditure was the highest at 27 
per cent in Mandsaur ; it varied between 10 per cent and 20 per cent in Ferozcpur, 
Broach and East Khandesh and was less than 10 per cent in the remaining districts 
barring Gaya, where none of the cultivating families reported expenditure on the 
item. The average expenditure on the item per cultivating family was about Rs 21 
or less in every district, while the amount spent on the item per reporting cultivating 
family was less than Rs 100 in four districts and between Rs 100 and Rs 140 in the 
remaining six districts where expenditure was reported. 

Among the individual items of financial investment, purchase of shares and 
debentures of co-operative societies was the most widely reported. Even in regard 
to this item, the proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure exceeded 
10 per cent in only three districts, viz., Ferozepur, Broach and East Khandesh, 
and in these districts also, the proportion was less than 20 per cent. The expenditure 
on the item per reporting cultivating family was generally less than Rs 50. The 
proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure was generally of the order 
of 2 per cent or less in the case of every one of the other items of financial investment 
expenditure. The amount of expenditure per reporting cultivating family was, how¬ 
ever, generally large. The investments were presumably undertaken by a few among 
the most substantial cultivators. In Mandsaur purchase of Postal Savings and 
National Savings Certificates was reported by 24 per cent of the cultivating families. 
The expenditure per reporting cultivating family on the item was, however, only 
Rs 8 in the district. 

Financial investment expenditure was mostly financed from owned resources 
in the districts barring Bikaner, Dharwar and Coimbatore. In Bikaner borrowings 
assumed greater relative importance than owned funds, while in Dharwar and 
Coimbatore, about one-third of the expenditure was financed from borrowings, 
and the remaining expenditure, from owned funds. Sale of assets financed 12 per 
cent of the expenditure in West Godavari and less than 2 per cent of the expenditure 
in Broach. 

Data relating to capital expenditure in non-farm business were classified under 
four specified items, viz., (1) buildings for non-farm business, (2) production equip¬ 
ment, (3) transport equipment, (4) furniture and fixtures and a residual miscellaneous 
item called ‘other capital expenditure in non-farm business’. Non-farm business 
was generally of minor interest to cultivators. The proportion of cultivating families 
reporting expenditure on the item was about 6 per cent in East Khandesh, West 
Godavari and Coimbatore and less than 4 per cent in every one of the remaining 
districts. The expenditure on the item per reporting cultivating family was very 
high at Rs 2,742 in West Godavari ; it exceeded Rs 400 in Ferozepur, East Khandesh 
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and Dharwar and was less than Rs 250 in the remaining districts. Production equip¬ 
ment was the item in relation to which expenditure was generally undertaken. Appa¬ 
rently, situations favourable for capital expenditure in non-farm business among 
cultivators were few and seemed to be largely confined to the districts where the 
agricultural economy was developed. Borrowings financed more than 30 per cent 
of the expenditure on the item in five districts; three of these districts, viz.. East 
Khandesh, West Godavari and Dharwar, reported high level of expenditure on the 
item, exceeding Rs 400 per reporting cultivating family. 

Capital expenditure in agriculture was classified under nine specific items and 
a residual miscellaneous item called ‘other capital expenditure in agriculture’. The 
nine specific items were (1) purchase of land, (2) purchase of livestock, (3) reclamation 
of land, (4) bunding and other land improvements, (5) new construction and repairs 
of wells, (6) development of other irrigation resources, (7) laying of new orchards. 

(8) purchase of agricultural implements, machinery, transport equipment, etc., and 

(9) construction and repairs of farm houses and cattle sheds on farm. Total capital 
expenditure in agriculture per cultivating family was the highest at Rs 424 in Feroze- 
pur. Coimbatore and West Godavari followed in that order; in both the districts, 
capital expenditure in agriculture averaged more than Rs 300 per cultivating family. 
Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner recorded a low level of capital expenditure in 
agriculture, not exceeding Rs 200 per cultivating family, while in Mandsaur, Broach, 
East Khandesh and Dharwar the expenditure on the item varied from about Rs 250 
to Rs 300 per cultivating family. The level of capital expenditure in agriculture was, 
thus, higher in the fairly developed districts than in the districts with low monetized 
subsistence type economies. 


TABLE 10.3—CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE BY 
CULTIVATORS—EXPENDITURE ON EACH ITEM AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE : DISTRICT DATA 
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For purposes of discussion, capital expenditure in agriculture may be classified 
under three main heads, viz., purchase of land, purchase of livestock and ‘other’ 
capital expenditure in agriculture. ‘Other’ capital expenditure in agriculture was 
generally the most important constituent item, while purchase of land assumed the 
least importance. Etawali and Bikaner were notable exceptions in this regard; in 
both the districts purchase of livestock overshadowed the other two items. The inter¬ 
district variations in the relative importance of the three main items may be seen 
from Table 10.3. 

Purchase of land was reported by a very small proportion of the cultivating 
families; in every district the proportion was less than 5 per cent. The expenditure 
on the item per reporting cultivating family was substantial; it exceeded Rs 1,000 
in six districts and was between Rs 500 and Rs 1,000 in three out of the four remaining 
districts in which expenditure on the item was reported. The data on sale of land 
were also collected in the enquiry. When these were considered together with the data 
on purchase of land, there was a very small net purchase of land in Mandsaur and 
Coimbatore and a very small net sale of land in Nadia. In these districts, apparently 
the purchase and sale transactions balanced each other for the cultivating community 
as a whole. In all the remaining districts there was net purchase of land and it was 
Rs 20 or more per cultivating family. In Ferozepur, Broach and West Godavari, the 
net purchase of land exceeded Rs 60 per cultivating family and was substantially 
higher than in the other districts. 

Purchase of livestock was fairly widespread among cultivators. The proportion 
of cultivating families reporting purchase of livestock was the highest at 59 per cent 
in Etawah; Ferozepur recorded the next highest proportion at 38 per cent. The 
proportion varied from about 23 per cent to 31 per cent in the remaining districts 
barring Gaya where it was 15 per cent. The expenditure on purchase of livestock 
generally varied between Rs 200 and Rs 400 per reporting cultivating family. Sale 
of livestock was reported by a fairly large proportion of the cultivating families in 
most districts. In every district, however, the proportion of cultivating families 
reporting sale of livestock was less than the proportion of cultivating families reporting 
purchase of livestock. The livestock transactions of the year resulted in a net purchase 
of livestock in every district. The net purchase generally varied between Rs 20 and 
Rs 100 per cultivating family in the different districts. 

‘Other’ capital expenditure in agriculture (expenditure on items other than pur¬ 
chase of land and livestock) was undertaken by more than 70 per cent of the cultivating 
families in the districts barring Bikaner and East Khandesh, where only 19 per cent 
and 54 per cent respectively of the cultivating families reported expenditure on the 
item. The expenditure on the item per reporting cultivating family varied between 
Rs 200 and Rs 300 in Ferozepur, Mandsaur, East Khandesh, West Godavari and 
Coimbatore and between Rs 100 and Rs 200 in Bikaner, Broach and Dharwar. It 
was Rs 65 or less in Nadia, Gaya and Etawah. ‘Other’ capital expenditure in agricul¬ 
ture per reporting cultivating family was, thus, substantially lower in districts with 
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low monetized subsistence type economies than in the fairly eve ope is nets. 
‘Other’ capital expenditure per acre of cultivated holdings also showed inter-district 
variations; it was relatively high at Rs 29 and Rs28 respectively in Coimbatore and 
West Godavari. Mandsaur and Nadia followed in that order with other capital 
expenditure per acre of cultivated holdings at Rs 19 and Rs 16 respectively. In the 
remaining districts except Bikaner it was between Rs 6 and Rs 10, while in Bikaner 
it was practically negligible, at less than one rupee. 

Among the individual items of‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture, purchase 
of agricultural Jm pieme n Is, machinery, transport equipment, etc., generally accounted 
tor the largest share of total expenditure. The proportion of‘other* capital expenditure 
in agriculture , incurred on the item , was more than 60 per cent in Etawah and 
I erozepur and varied from 25 per cent to 45 per cent in the districts except West 
Godavari, where slightly over half the total ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture 
was incurred on bunding and other land improvements. Bunding and other land 
improvements accounted for between 10 per cent and 30 per cent of the ‘other* capital 
expenditure in agriculture in Nadia, Gaya, Etawah, East Khandesh and Dharwar. 
Construction and repairs of farm houses and cattle sheds on farm accounted for 
between 10 per cent and 31 per cent of ‘oilier* capital expenditure in agriculture in 
eight districts; in Etawah the item was of negligible importance. Expenditure on 
development of other irrigation resources and laying of new orchards was small in 
relation to the total expenditure in every district. Other items were of importance 
only in particular districts. 

Expenditure on purchase of agricultural implements, machinery, transport 
equipment, etc., was generally widespread. The proportion of cultivating families 
reporting expenditure on the item was more than 40 per cent in every one of the 
districts barring Bikaner; it was about 70 per cent or more in eight districts. The 
expenditure on the item per reporting cultivating family was generally small and 
exceeded Rs 100 in only three districts. This would indicate that the implements, 
machinery, etc., purchased were generally of the less costly type. Expenditure on 
bunding and other land improvements was fairly widespread in the rice-growing 
districts of Nadia, Gaya and West Godavari and also in East Khandesh, Dharwar and 
Coimbatore. About 20 per cent to 40 per cent of the cultivating families reported 
expenditure on the item in these districts. The expenditure on the item per reporting 
cultivating family was less than Rs 100 except in West Godavari where it was Rs265. 
Expenditure on construction and repairs of farm houses and cattle sheds on farm 
was reported by about 20 per cent to 40 per cent of the cultivating families in Nadia, 
Mandsaur, West Godavari and Coimbatore. The average expenditure on the item 
per reporting cultivating family was less than Rs 100 in Nadia and West Godavari 
and more than Rs 100 in Mandsaur and Coimbatore. In some of the other districts 
where the proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item was 
low, the expenditure per reporting cultivating family was substantial. Other items 
of expenditure were generally reported by only a small percentage of the cultivating 
families. Those who undertook expenditure on construction and repairs of wells and 
development of other irrigation resources generally spent substantial amounts. 
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The data reveal the general importance of borrowings in financing expenditure 
on each of the three main items of capital expenditure in agriculture, viz., purchase 
of land, purchase of livestock and ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture. The 
low importance of borrowings in financing expenditure on purchase of livestock 
and ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture in East Khandesh was a marked 
divergence from the general pattern. The expenditure on both the items was fairly 
high in the district. As already noted, borrowings in the district were very largely 
incurred for current farm expenditure. In the case of purchase of land and purchase 
oflivcstock, the relative importance of borrowings as a source of finance was generally 
greater among medium and small cultivators than among big and large cultivators. 
The pattern of use of borrowed funds among the three main items of capital expen¬ 
diture in agriculture reveals some interesting features. Purchase of livestock generally 
overshadowed other items as a channel of use of borrowed funds among every class 
of cultivators, including big and large cultivators, in Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, which 
are characterized by low monetized subsistence type economies. A similar situation 
obtained also in Bikaner where livestock played an important role in the economy. 
In the fairly developed economies, among big and large cultivators, ‘other’ capital 
expenditure in agriculture was generally the most important direction of utilization 
of borrowed finance. East Khandesh, where purchase of land overshadowed other 
items, and West Godavari, where purchase of land and ‘other’ capital expenditure in 
agriculture were roughly of the same importance, were exceptions in this regard. 
Among medium and small cultivators in the fairly developed districts, generally 
purchase of livestock or ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture assumed the most 
important position as a purpose of utilization of borrowed finance. 

The data relating to capital expenditure were used to derive estimates of fixed 
capital formation by rural cultivating families. In the calculations, all expenditure 
reported under the heads ‘capital expenditure in agriculture’, ‘capital expenditure 
in non-farm business ’ and ‘construction and repairs of residential and other houses’, 
except expenditure on purchase of land and livestock, was taken note of Further, 
the repair and replacement expenditure, to the extent available, was eliminated from 
the total reported capital expenditure. The expenditure on repairs was generally 
separately enumerated and could be considered to have been mostly allowed for. 
The same cannot, however, be said of replacement expenditure, which was specifically 
asked for only in the case of one item, viz., agricultural implements, machinery, 
transport equipment, etc. 

Capital formation was the highest at Rs 230 per cultivating family in Mandsaur; 
Coimbatore and Ferozepur followed in that order with capital formation of Rs 213 
and Rs 185 respectively per cultivating family. Among the remaining districts, in 
Broach, East Khandesh, West Godavari and Dharwar, capital formation by cultivators 
varied between Rs 90 and Rs 140 per family, while in Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner, 
it was around Rs 50 per family and in Nadia, Rs 67 per family. The ranking of districts 
in regard to capital formation was, thus, in close correspondence with the rankings 
indicated by other measures such as outstanding debt and borrowings. Situations 
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favourable for capital formation were apparently more in economies with commercia¬ 
lized agriculture than in low monetized subsistence type economies. Capital formation 
took place almost entirely in the farm and the household sectors; except in East 
Khandesh and West Godavari, capital formation in non-farm business was negligible. 
As between the farm and the household sectors, the latter was notably more 
important in Gaya and Etawah, while in Ferozepur, Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar 
and Coimbatore, the former overshadowed the latter. In Mandsaur also the farm 
sector assumed greater importance than the household sector, though to a less marked 
extent than in the former group of districts. In the remaining districts, the two sectors 
assumed roughly equal importance. It is, however, important to note that in every 
district, with the exception of East Khandesh, Dharwar and possibly also Coimbatore, 
residential and other houses constituted an important direction of capital formation 
by cultivators. 

The level of capital formation was substantially higher among big and large 
cultivators than among medium and small cultivators. Big cultivators, who numbered 
10 per cent of the cultivating families, accounted for more than 40 per cent of the 
total capital formation in Ferozepur, Broach and West Godavari. In all these districts, 
the share of this group of cultivators in the capital formation was markedly higher 
than their share in the total area of cultivated holdings. In East Khandesh and 
Dharwar, big cultivators accounted for a slightly larger share of capital formation 
than of area of cultivated holdings. In Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner, big cultivators 
reported a markedly lower share of capital formation than of area of cultivated 
holdings. Generally, about 50 per cent to 70 per cent of the capital formation among 
cultivators was undertaken by large cultivators, who constituted 30 per cent of the 
number of cultivating families, but who generally held between 50 per cent and 65 
per cent of the total area of cultivated holdings. 

The data reveal the general importance of borrowings in financing capital 
formation of cultivators. In seven districts the proportion of capital formation 
financed from borrowings varied between 18 per cent and 27 per cent; in four of 
these districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Bikaner, as already noted, the level 
of capital formation was low, not exceeding Rs 70 per cultivating family. In Ferozepur, 
Mandsaur, Broach and Dharwar, in all of which capital formation exceeded Rs 90 
per cultivating family, more than 30 per cent of the capital formation among cultiva¬ 
tors was financed from borrowings. In Nadia, Gaya, Etawah and Dharwar, 
borrowings were relatively more important for medium and small cultivators than 
for other classes of cultivators. In most districts, the relative importance of 
borrowings was marked in the case of medium and small cultivators. Medium and 
small cultivators had, thus, to finance a fairly large proportion of even their small 
capital formation from borrowings. 

The acquisition of land, livestock and other assets, expenditure on improvements 
in these assets and payments towards reduction in outstanding financial obligations 
are activities which result in an improvement in economic position and may be 
termed ‘investment*. On the other hand, sale of assets and transactions which increase 
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the financial obligations worsen the economic position and may be termed ‘dis¬ 
investment’. Both investment and disinvestment were reported by the rural families 
and the balance between these, viz., net investment/disinvestment, was, therefore, 
worked out to examine the net change in position. The items taken on the investment 
side were (1) capital expenditure in agriculture, excluding the expenditure on repairs 
and replacements 1 , but including the expenditure on purchase of land and livestock, 

(2) capital expenditure in non-farm business, excluding the expenditure on repairs, 

(3) financial investment expenditure, including insurance premia paid, (4) purchase 
and construction of residential and other houses, (5) purchase of bullion and 
ornaments and (6) repayments. On the disinvestment side, the data covered 
(1) borrowings and (2) sale of assets. 

The net investment/disinvestment calculated in the manner described above does 
not take into account the change in stocks of commodities and in the cash resources, 
as no information in relation to this aspect was collected in the enquiry. The 
calculations, therefore, may not show the surplus or deficit in an economy, except 
when it is reflected in what may be called the capital account. Generally, the stocks 
and cash resources of the majority of the rural families may not change signifi¬ 
cantly during a year and the surplus or deficit shown by the calculations may be, 
by and large, a good indicator of the performance of the economy. There are, 
however, two other limitations to the approach. In the first instance, the calculations 
do not take into account one item of capital transactions, viz., lendings, in relation 
to which information was not collected. This leads to an underestimation of the 
net position, especially in the case of the upper classes of cultivators. The second 
limitation stems from the fact that the replacement expenditure has not been fully 
eliminated from the capital expenditure for which credit is taken on the investment 
side. This overestimates the net balance; the overestimation maybe of substantial 
importance in the case of purchase of livestock. It was not possible to make 
allowance for these factors in the calculations; the net balance was, however, 
worked out in the first instance including livestock transactions, and again, exclud¬ 
ing livestock transactions. The net investment/disinvestment including livestock 
purchase and sale are first discussed; later, the results shown by the calculations 
excluding purchase and sate of livestock are set out. 

The investment and disinvestment of the year resulted in a net disinvestment 
among cultivators in four districts, viz., Nadia, Gaya, Bikaner and West Godavari. 
The average net disinvestment was less than Rs 15 per cultivating family in Nadia and 
Gaya; it was Rs 51 and Rs 57 respectively per cultivating family in Bikaner and 
West Godavari. A low level of repayments in relation to borrowings was a feature 
common to all these districts. In Etawah, Ferozepur, Mandsaur, Broach, East 
Khandesh, Dharwar and Coimbatore, there was a positive balance on the capital 
account. The positive balance was small, at Rs 12 per cultivating family, in Etawah, 
while it varied from Rs 71 to Rs 213 per cultivating family in the remaining districts. 

1 Replacement expenditure was specifically asked for only in relation to agricultural 
implements, machinery, transport equipment, etc. 


17<\ 
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Big and large cultivators generally reported substantial net investment. Among 
medium cultivators, there was net investment in seven districts and net disinvestment 
in four districts. The net investment of the group was fairly urge m an saur. 
Broach, East Khandesh and Coimbatore, while in Gaya and Bikaner, they reported 
fairly marked net disinvestment. Among small cultivators, the position was one of 
net disinvestment in five districts and net investment in the remaining six districts. 
The net investment among this class of cultivators was more than Rs 20 per family 
in Broach and East Khandesh. In all the districts where there was a negative balance 
on the investment/disinvestment account among small cultivators, the net disinvest¬ 
ment exceeded Rs 20 per family; in Ferozepur and Bikaner, the net disinvestment 
among small cultivators was above Rs 60 per family. 

The exclusion of purchase of livestock in the net investment/disinvestment 
calculations resulted in substantial reductions in the positive balances and large 
increases in the negative balances. For all classes of cultivators together, the positive 
balance excluding livestock transactions was sizeable only in Mandsaur, Broach, 
East Khandesh and Coimbatore. It was mainly among big and large cultivators 
that any substantial net investment took place. Medium and small cultivators 
generally recorded disinvestment in the districts barring Mandsaur, East Khandesh 
and Coimbatore. 

There was broad correspondence between the relative performance indicated by 
the calculations of net investment/disinvestment and that shown by the data on fixed 
capital formation. The most prominent exception was seen in West Godavari, where 
though fixed capital formation was fairly large, the net investment/disinvestment 
calculations showed a sizeable negative balance. A large part of the borrowings 
in the district was utilized for financing purchase of land and other items of expenditure 
which did not lead to fixed capital formation. Big cultivators in the district spent 
substantial amounts on bulk purchases of brass required in non-farm business. It 
is reported that the stocks of this material arc replenished once in two or three years 
and there might have been a large improvement in the stock position of the material 
during the year covered by the enquiry. The extent of this improvement is, however, 
not known, since no details apart from purchases made during the year were collected. 
As stocks and inventories were completely ignored, no allowance was made for this 
factor on the investment side, but it might have considerably strained the resources of 
the families and resulted in more than normal borrowing activity, which is reflected 
on the disinvestment side. Divergence in performance according to capital formation 
and net investment/disinvestment was seen also in Broach and East Khandesh. In 
both these districts net investment was higher than in all other districts; in the 
ranking according to capital formation, East Khandesh occupied only the fifth 
position and Broach, the seventh. In both the districts the predominant item of 
investment was repayments and this explains the divergence in performance shown 
by the two indicators. 

Now that the available data on the working of the economy during the year have 
been set out, some comments are offered on what appeared to be the circumstances 
leading to the growth in debt during the year in different districts. A gradual but 
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persistent uptrend in prices of agricultural commodities from the comparatively low 
levels reached in the earlier half of 1955 set in towards the middle of that year and 
within a year prices were lifted to the 1952-3 levels in the case of foodgrains (including 
pulses) and pushed up to higher levels in the case of commercial crops. Prices of some 
commodities eased slightly during the earlier half of 1957, but throughout the year 
covered by the investigation prices ruled at levels higher than during the preceding 
agricultural year. The rise in the price level during 1956-7, from the levels of the 
previous year, was comparatively small in the case of ‘Textiles’ and ‘Other products’ 
comprising matches, shoes, bricks and tiles, cement, pottery, glass, etc., which are, 
perhaps, the major items of finished products on which cultivators generally incur 
expenditure. The price factor was, thus, favourable to the cultivators during the year 
covered by the enquiry. 

In Nadia, Gaya and Etawah, the seasons of the year covered by the enquiry and 
the immediate past were abnormal and their cumulative impact on the economy 
would have been specially marked. There was very little capital expenditure in these 
districts, apart from the expenditure on purchase of livestock, which too was not 
large and was probably compulsive in character, to replace the cattle lost through 
death or other reasons, or the cattle sold earlier in the year. The increase in debt in 
these districts appeared to be very largely related to the attempt on the part of the 
cultivating community to maintain a minimum level of consumption expenditure 
in the face of a fall in the level of returns. Among medium and small cultivators in 
Broach, the circumstances leading to the growth in debt appeared to be largely 
similar to those which obtained in Nadia, Gaya and Etawah. Broach had a succession 
of unfavourable agricultural seasons from 1952-3 to 1956-7. Among big and large 
cultivators in Broach, however, there was substantial capital expenditure in agricul¬ 
ture, which was partly financed through borrowings, and the increase in debt appeared 
to be related, to a large extent, to this factor. 

In Bikaner, the data show a relatively high level of family expenditure, a low level 
of capital expenditure and a large increase in debt. Very little owned resources were 
utilized in the district for financing capital expenditure. Despite this, the family 
expenditure had to be financed to a marked extent through borrowings, though the 
seasons were not particularly abnormal. The level of debt at the beginning of the 
year was relatively high and the operations of the year resulted in pushing the debt 
to a still higher level. In the remaining districts barring East Khandesh, the growth 
in debt appeared to be related in a substantial measure to the large-scale develop¬ 
mental activity undertaken during the year. In Mandsaur, the damage to wheat crop 
might also have influenced, to some extent, the performance during the year. In East 
Khandesh the volume of debt was practically the same both at the beginning and at 
the end of the year. Substantial capital expenditure was undertaken in the district 
during the year; the expenditure was very largely financed out of owned resources. 
The level of borrowings was relatively high in the district, but the credit was availed 
mostly for current production purposes and the repayment performance was satis¬ 
factory. The data indicate favourable conditions. The position of big and large 
cultivators was, of course, far superior to that of medium and small cultivators. 
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but even medium and small cultivators in the; district aPP^.^ capital 

than the corresponding groups m otter' J stn< ^ c , of 8 debt in the district 
expenditure and the change in volume of debt. The voiu iti 

was relatively high, but unlike in other districts, the debt data rcflec the P™ » 
immediately after the bulk of the annual borrowings took place, i.e., when the debt 
is likely to have been at the highest in the annual cycle. 


A comparative study of the results of the First Follow-up Survey and the 
All-India Rural Credit Survey may now be attempted. The First Follow-up Survey 
was conducted in only eleven districts, and though they were drawn from different 
parts of the country, they constitute too small a sample for deriving regional or 
all-India averages with reasonable degree of precision. It is not possible, therefore, to 
juxtapose the regional or all-India averages for the two enquiries and undertake any 
detailed comparative study. Comparisons may, however, be made at the district 
level, but for this purpose there are only three districts, viz., Broach, West Godavari 
and Coimbatore, which were common to the two enquiries. Comparisons may 
also be instituted in a general way, between the broad results regarding the relative 
performance of districts with different types of economy and the four classes of 
cultivators. These arc attempted in the following paragraphs. 


In the first place, the two sets of data may be examined for Broach, West Godavari 
and Coimbatore. The study is subject to the usual limitation in comparing the data 
derived from two independent samplt enquiries. Further, the outstanding debt at 
a point of time and the borrowings, repayments, etc., during a period are influenced 
by a number of factors, including the seasonal conditions and the level of operations 
of the economy during the period as well as in the past. No information is available 
regarding the period in between the two enquiries. The change in price level that took 
place during the period between the two enquiries is another factor which has to be 
borne in mind while comparing the actual figures of money debt, borrowings, etc. 
The All-India Rural Credit Survey data on borrowings, repayments, etc., relate 
roughly to the calendar year 1951; the data on debt was obtained as on the date of visit, 
which W'as generally during November 1951 to March 1952 in the different villages, in 
that enquiry. In the Follow-up Survey, the data on borrowings, repayments, etc., were 
collected for the year ended 30 April 1957 and the data on debt were obtained as 
at the end of the period. The Economic Adviser’s Index Number of Wholesale 
Prices (Revised Series: Base—1952-3 — 100)’ for all commodities together, which stood 
at 119.9 for the calendar year 1951 declined to 105.8 for the year ended 30 April 
1957. Further, the comparison of the data on debt is subject to a special limitation, 
which stems from the difference in the position of the time of measurement of debt 
vis-a-vis the agricultural seasons, in the two enquiries. In the First Follow-up Survey, 
debt was measured as at the end of April, which is usually the time when it is the lowest 
in the annual cycle. On the other hand, in the All-India Rural Credit Survey, in some 
villages at least the measurement of debt would have taken place before the annual 
repayments, i.e., when the debt was at its peak in the annual cycle. All these point 

1 See footnote No. 3 to Table 10.5, page 268. 
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to the need for great care in attempting the comparative study. Minor differences 
shown by the data could have arisen on account of the sampling errors and other 
factors, and only when the differences are pronounced could they be taken to indicate 
general changes in patterns during the intervening period. 

Table 10.4 presents the two sets of data relating to main items, for all classes 
of cultivators together, for Broach, West Godavari and Coimbatore. Both the enquiries 
yielded remarkably close estimates of average size of cultivated holdings in Broach 
and Coimbatore. In West Godavari, the All-India Rural Credit Survey estimate was 
higher than the estimate obtained in the later enquiry. In this district, in the earlier 
enquiry, six out of the eight selected villages were from Chintalapudi, Kovvur and 
Poiavaram taluks of the upland tract, where cultivated holdings are relatively large 
in size, while in the later enquiry only six out of the sixteen villages in the sample 
were from these taluks. The average size of cultivated holdings in the villages belong¬ 
ing to the above three taluks of the district, according to the Follow-up Survey, 
was 8.3 acres, which is not substantially less than the average obtained in the 
All-India Rural Credit Survey. 

In every district the proportion of indebted families and the debt per indebted 
family were at lower levels during 1956-7 than at the time of the All-India Rural 
Credit Survey. In West Godavari the decline in the proportion was fairly marked, 
but not that in the level of debt per indebted family. In Broach, on the other hand, 
the proportion of indebted families did not register as sharp a decline as in West 
Godavari, but the level of debt per indebted family fell markedly. In Coimbatore 
there was simultaneous fall in the proportion of indebted families and the debt per 
indebted family and the decline was marked in both the indicators. The year covered 
by the All-India Rural Credit Survey was one in which large-scale development 
activity was initiated in the district, and it was, in a substantial measure, financed from 
borrowings and this resulted in the debt being pushed up to a very high level. The inci¬ 
dence of debt in the district at the time of the All-India Rural Credit Survey might 
also have been influenced somewhat by the unfavourable seasonal conditions which 
prevailed at the time. During the year covered by the Follow-up Survey, the level 
of development outlay was somewhat lower, and the role of borrowings in financing 
it was markedly lower, than in the earlier period. Apparently, the higher level of 
returns resulting from the earlier development activity enabled large reduction in the 
volume of debt and also made it possible to undertake fresh investment expenditure 
with a relatively lower scale of borrowings. The good crop conditions of the year 
covered by the Follow-up Survey and the one or two years immediately preceding it 
seem to have lent a helping hand to the cultivators. In all the three districts, both as 
related to value of owned land and value of recorded assets, the burden of debt was 
lower in 1956-7 than in the earlier period. 

In Broach the proportion of borrowing families was substantially higher in 
1956-7 than in the earlier period. In West Godavari, on the other hand, a relatively 
smaller percentage resoited to borrowings during the later period. In both the 
districts the borrowings per borrowing family remained at roughly the same level 
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in the two periods. The widespread borrowings of the later penod in Bi oath m^glU 
be related to some extent to the visitation of an almost unbroken chain ofunfav ® U fi r ^ 
agricultural seasons since the AH-India Rural Credit Survey. It is, owever, sig 
that despite the succession of natural calamities, there was no marked cumu a J°n ° 
debt in the district This indicates that uniformly good repayment performance was a 
characteristic feature of the credit operations in the district. In Coimbatore bot t e 
proportion of borrowing families and the average borrowings per borrowing family 
were markedly lower in 1956-7 than at the time of the AAl-lndia Rural Credit Survey. 


The repayment performance, indicated by the proportion of repayments to the 
debt at Ihe end of the year plus repayments, was better during 1956-7 than in the earlier 
period, in Broach and Coimbatore. In West Godavari the year covered by the All- 
India Rural Credit Survey witnessed better repayment performance than the later 
period. In this district, during 1956-7 the need for undertaking large purchases of raw 
material required for non-farm business and the maintenance of a relatively high 
level of family expenditure, apparently considerably strained the available resources 
of cultivators. The family expenditure in the district during 1956-7 was markedly higher 
than in the year of the All-India Rural Credit Survey. The main items in relation 
to which a comparatively large rise in the level of expenditure was noted were medical 
and educational expenses. In Broach and Coimbatore the level of family expenditure 
was only slightly higher in 1956-7 than in the earlier period. 


In Broach the gross capital expenditure in directions leading to fixed capital 
formation was substantially higher during 1956-7 than at the time of the All-India 
Rural Credit Survey. In the other two districts, the level of gross capital formation 
expenditure was lower in 1956-7 than in the earlier period. The calculations of net 
investment/disinvestment show a better performance in 1956-7 than in the earlier 
period, in both Broach and Coimbatore. Thus, in Coimbatore, while capital formation 
was relatively higher in the year of the All-India Rural Credit Survey, the year of the 
Follow-up Survey witnessed relatively higher net investment. This apparent divergence 
in performance shown by the two indicators arose on account of the relatively larger 
role of borrowings in financing capital formation in the period covered by the All-India 
Rural Credit Survey. The debt in Coimbatore increased by about Rs 400 per cultivat¬ 
ing family during that period, while the increase in debt in the district during 1956-7 ' 
was only about Rs 160 per cultivating family. In West Godavari, there was net 
investment of Rs 127 per cultivating family during the year covered by the All-India 
Rural Credit Survey, but the calculations for the later period show a net disinvestment 
of Rs 57 per cultivating family. The special circumstances which appeared to have 
influenced the working of the economy in the district during 1956-7 were explained 
in an earlier context. 


A very broad comparison of the main results obtained in the two enquiries may 
now be attempted. The general results regarding the relative performance of districts 
with different types of economy and state of development, obtained in the two enquiries, 
were broadly similar. In both the enquiries it was seen that the performance of 
districts with relatively developed and monetized economies was superior to that of 
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TABLE 10.4—DATA RELATING TO MAIN ITEMS—ALL-INDIA RURAL CREDIT SURVEY 
1951-2 AND THE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 1956-7 : CULTIVATORS 


BROACH 


Wl-SI (iODAVAKI COTM BATOR F. 


Item 


Area of cultivated holdings; 
per family (Acres); 

Debt at the end of the year 
Proportion of indebted 
families (Per cent) 

Debt per family (Rs) 
Debt per indebted family! 

(Rs) 

Debt as percentage of 
value of owned land 
Debt as percentage of 
value of recorded assets ... 

Borrowings during the year 
Proportion of borrowing 
families (Per cent) 

Borrowings per family 
(Rs) 

Borrowings per borrowing 
family (Rs) 

Repayments during the year 
Proportion of repaying 
families (Per cent) 

Repayments per family 
(Rs) 

Repayments per repaying 
family (Rs) 

Repayments as percentage 
of debt at the end of the 
year plus repayments 

Total family expenditure 
per family (Rs) 

Total capital expenditure 
in agriculture per family 
(Rs) 

Gross capital formation 
expenditure per family 1 
(Rs) 

Capital formation excluding 
repair and replacement 
expenditure per family* 
(Rs) 

Net investment (+) or net 
disinvestment (—) per 
family 3 (Rs) 


1951-2 j 1956-7 j 1951-2 I 


13.3 

12.9 

i 

8.9 

74.3 

i 

02.7 

80 . 3 

556 

391 

871 

749 

624 

1,022 

13.2 

3.0 

14.0 

8.6 

4.0 

10.4 

07.7 

78.7 

77.8 

306 

462 

578 

530 

588 

743 

02.6 

76.0 

04 . G 

221 

369 

262 

354 

483 

480 

28.0 

48.0 

i 

23.1 

410 

433 

460 

183 

285 

38K i 

1 

i 

92 

151 

351 | 

•• 

93 

•« 

} 109 

+200 

4 127 


1956-7 j 1951-2 ! 1956-7 


6.3 

9.2 

i 

8.8 

60.7 

76 0 

08.0 

655 

1,204 

652 

982 

1,583 

1,114 

6.8 

10.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8.3 

0.0 

OS . 8 

48.4 

39.8 

449 

495 

215 

764 

1,023 

539 

32.0 

0.0 

Sfi.fi 

159 

105 

\ 101 

1 

498 

1,629 

395 

M.fi 

8.0 

13.4 

535 

463 

472 

349 

i 

440 

392 

1 

280 

i ; 

1 403 

j 1 

320 

135 

! ! 
i _ | 

213 

—57 

4 81 

+ 123 


i 


1 Capital expenditure in agriculture excluding expenditure on land and livestock purchase, 
capital expenditure in non-farm business and expenditure on construction and repairs 
of residential houses and other buildings. 

* Replacement expenditure was specifically asked for only in respect of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, machinery, transport equipment, etc. 

* The data for 1951-2 are inclusive of expenditure on repairs and replacements. Repair 
and replacement expenditure, to the extent available, was excluded from the calculations 
for 1956-7. 

[.Source :(l)Report of the Committee of Direction of the All-India Rural Credit Survey, Volume 1, 
The Survey Report. 

(2) Follow-up Survey 1956-7: Listing Schedule (for area of cultivated holdings) and 
General Demand Schedule (for other data)] 
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TABLE 10.5-INDEX NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
AND WHOLESALE PRICES 


j AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION j WHOLESALE PRICES 

! (BASE: AGRICULTURAL YEAR I /u .«. YC 4R ENDED MARCH 1953 ICO) 3 
I 1949-50—100) ' 


Year 1 

1 

j . 

j Food- 
| grains 

j Oil- 
i seeds 

i 

i 

j Cotton i Sugar- 
> i cane 

1 

i 

j Year / 

Month 

i ___ 

! Food 
; articles 

j Oil- 

1 seeds 

' Codon i *“T 

; Icm 

j__! 


r 

/ 

l 

T 

i 

l 

/ 

1 

I 1951 

i 

! 

I 


1950 t 

' 90.5 

1 98.5 

1 110.7 

! 113.7 

j March 

.j 112.4 

149 

! 144 

; III 


/ 

/ 



June 

116.9 

l 154 

! 128 

< 111 



'■ 



September... 

j 113.7 

j 130 

: 121 

m 






December ... 

j 110.2 

129 

135 

! in 






1952 

1 




1951-2 

91.1 

97.4 

119.2 

122.8 

March 

93.7 

85 

i 109 

in 






June 

97.9 

88 

102 

! Ill 






September... 

103.7 

107 

109 

j Ill 






December... 

96.5 

96 

90 

! 85 






1953 


! 

! 

i 

1 


1952-3 

101.1 

91.9 

121.0 

101.6 

March 

102.2 

115 

96 

! 83 






June 

113.3 

137 

99 

' 83 






September... 

111.7 

137 

j 101 

! 83 






December... 

101.6 

111 

i 

105 

j 91 


. 1 

: 




1954 




! 

1953 4 

119.1 

! 103.7 

151.8 

89.5 

March 

98.6 

109 

108 

91 



! 1 



June 

97.3 

102 

103 

91 



| 



September... 

100.4 

95 

100 

91 




i 


December...’ 

i 

87.7 

84 

104 

91 

1 



1 

| 


1955 




i 

1954-5 ...j 

115.0 

122.6 

163.6 i 

115.9 

March 

82.9 

71 

92 

92 

I 





June 

83.7 i 

74 

93 

92 

i 

i 

! 


1 

September... 

85.3 

81 

95 

92 



J i 

i 1 



December... 

87.5 

92 

102 

92 

! 

1 

I i 

i 


1956 





1955-6 ...| 

115.3 

108.6 ; 

153.9 | 

119.8 

March 

92.8 

106 

107 

91 

! 



i 


June 

99.0 

116 

Ill 

91 



i 

1 

! 


September... 

103.6 

124 i 

I 109 

91 



1 

1 

i 

1 


December... 

105.1 

124 j 

109 

91 

i 

i 


i 

I 


1957 


i 


: 

1956-7* ...j 

! 

j 120.5 ! 

118.9 • 

| 

182.2 j 

i 

135.3 

March 

102.3 

119 

i 

113 

91 


1 Relates to the agricultural year. 

* The indices for 1956-7 arc generally based on partially revised estimates and arc, there¬ 
fore, subject to revision. 

3 The figures for the period January 1951 to April 1953 relate to a derived series, subjec 
to revision. 

(Source; (1) Index numbers of agricultural production —Agricultural Situation in India, published 
by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India. 

(2) Index numbers of wholesale prices—Office of the Economic Adviser, Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, Government of India) 
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districts with low monetized subsistence type economies. The credit activity was 
also at a substantially higher level in the former type of districts than in the latter. 
Further, both the enquiries show that broadly the inter-district variations 
stemmed from the differences in the level of operations of big and large cultivators 
and that the economic conditions of medium and small cultivators, especially the 
latter group, were similar in the different districts barring a few notable exceptions. 

It is difficult to trace the movements in the level of debt since the time of the 
All-India Rural Credit Survey. The period 1952-3 to 1955-6 was one in which pro¬ 
duction of most of the principal crops was maintained at levels markedly higher 
than in 1951-2. There were, however, sharp oscillatory movements in wholesale prices 
of agricultural commodities during the period. A sharp fall in prices, especially 
of cash crops, from the high levels reached earlier during the year, commenced towards 
the end of 1951 and, throughout the year 1952, prices ruled at levels substantially 
lower than in the preceding year. In 1953 there was a brief period of recovery, but 
prices shed some of the earlier gains after the kharif harvests and continued to show 
a downward movement, which gathered momentum in the second half of 1954 and 
continued unabated, till comparatively low levels were touched during the middle of 
1955. Since then there was a general improvement in the level of prices, but it was 
only towards the beginning of 1956 that prices of cash crops reached the 1952-3 
levels and it took another six months or so before foodgrains prices reached the 
1952-3 levels. But, whatever the trend in indebtedness during the period between the 
two enquiries, it would appear that the burden of debt was generally not w'orse in 
1956-7 than at the time of the All-India Rural Credit Survey. Indeed, in every one 
of the three districts which were common to both the enquiries, viz.. Broach, West 
Godavari and Coimbatore, it was lower at the time of the Follow-up Survey than in 
the earlier period. 



CHAPTER 11 

RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF CREDIT AGENCIES 

11.1 TYPES OF DATA USED 

As a preliminary to the discussion on co-operative finance, it is proposed to 
study in this chapter the role of various agencies supplying credit to cultivators in 
the districts selected for investigation. For this purpose, the data relating to borrow- 


TABLE II.I—NUMBER OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES AND MEMBERS 
SELECTED FOR THE SUPPLY-SIDE INVESTIGATION 


! 


Broach 

Hast Khandesh ... 
Dharwar 


Area 

covered by 
pilot project 
under the 
Integrated 
Rural 
Credit 
Scheme 


1 


I-ntirc district 
Entire district 
Entire district 


i 

j OF THE SOCIETIES 
j SELECTED j 

NUMBER OF MEM¬ 
BERS IN RESPECT 
OF WHOM ISS(2) 
WAS CANVASSED 

| Number 
j of so- 
j cietics 
! in 

1 villages 
. selected 
j for 
j demand- 
side 
investi¬ 
gation 

Number 
of so¬ 
cieties 
purpo¬ 
se vely 
selected 

1 For so¬ 
cieties 
in 

villages 

selected 

for 

demand- 

side 

investi¬ 

gation 

For pur- 
posivcly 
selected 
societies 

2 

3 

4 

i. 5 . 

12 

4 

206 

{ 

73 

i 14 

_i 

161 1 ] 

: 

11 i 

i' 

5 ! 

189 ! 

95 


Coimbatore 


Three taluks 


Pilot Project Area 
Other Area 


5 

9 


West Godavari 


Two taluks 


Pilot Project Area 
Other Area 


5 

6 


73 

110 

111 


61 

16 

96 

59 


Fcrozepur 

Etawah 


Mandsaur 3 

Gaya 

Nadia 

Bikaner 


Mahewa i 

Rural Credit ! 
Project Area \ 
covering 21 out 

Mahewa Rural 
Credit 

; l / 

! J 
! 

JOO 

1 

! -30 

1 

j 

i 

of 1,477 ! 

Project Area 1 2 

1 

6 

13 ' 

72 

villages j 

Other Area 

i° 

— 

101 

— 

i 

— 

14 

2 

! 158 

32 

i 

— 

14 j 

1 4 

90 4 

51 

i 

— 

13 

1 3 

87* 

52 

i 

! 


1 


i 



1 Schedules were filled in in respect of 161 members in thirteen villages selected for 
demand-side investigation. 

2 This refers to the project undertaken by the Planning, Research and Action Institute, 
Lucknow, which was called ‘Pilot Project* and/or ‘Multi-purpose Co-operative Union 
Project, Mahewa, Etawah.* 

°The pilot project covered only a small area. 

•Total number of members selected for investigation was less than 160, the minimum 
number of members to be interviewed, mainly because members of some dormant 
societies could not be traced. 
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ings and debt of cultivators collected in the General Demand Schedule No. 1 and 
the Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2 (hereafter referred to as GDS (1) and ISS (2), 
respectively) arc examined. Table 11.1 gives the total number of co-operative credit 
societies and their members selected for the supply-side investigation. 

The main purpose of ISS(2) was to collect from the members of the selected 
co-operative credit societies data relating to their borrowings and repayments, sale 
of agricultural produce made by them through co-operatives during the period 
from May 1956 to April 1957, debt outstandingat the beginning and at the end 
of this period, loan transactions with the credit and marketing societies, and also 
to elicit their views on the various aspects of the working of these societies. In 
Broach, Dharwar and Fcrozcpur districts, however, it was considered useful 
to provide for collection of some additional information from the selected members 
through this schedule; some additional blocks were accordingly added to the schedule 
for these districts only. In West Godavari and Etawah districts, slightly modified 
schedules were used in the pilot project areas. In East Khandesh district, a special 
schedule which had some blocks in common with ISS(2), was canvassed for 
161 members of co-operative societies. The period covered by this schedule was 
from 16 March 1957 to 15 March 1958. The investigation was carried out in two 
rounds. Information for the period 16 March 1957 to 31 October 1957 was 
collected in the first round and for the period 1 November 1957 to 15 March 1958 in 
the second round. The following discussion is, however, based oil data 
collected in the blocks which were common in these schedules. 

11.2 RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS CREDIT AGENCIES 

The relative importance of various credit agencies may be indicated with the 
help of two indicators, namely, the proportion of borrowings of cultivators from 

TABLE 11.2—BORROWINGS FROM DIFFERENT CREDTT AGENCIES DURING 

MAY 1956 TO APRIL 1957 



Average 

amount 

borrowed 

AVERAGE 
BORROWINGS 
HER CULTIVATING 

PROPORTION OF BORROWINGS FROM THIS 
AGENCY TO TOTAL BORROWINGS (Per cent) 


per culti¬ 
vating fa- 

FAMILY FROM 






District 

mily from 

Govern- 

Co-opc- 

Govern-! Co-opc- 

Rela- 

Commcr- 

Private 


all credit 

ment 

ra lives 

ment 

ratives 

tives 

dal 

credit & 


agencies 

(Rs) 

1 

(Rs) 

' 2 

(Rs) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

banks 

7 

other 

agencies 

8 

Broach 

462 

26 

152 

6 

33 

12 

_ 

49 

East Khandesh 

237 

— 

114 

— 

48 

23 

1 

28 

Dharwar 

219 

5 

46 

2 

21 

30 

_ 

47 

Coimbatore 

215 

3 

15 

1 

7 

3 

3 

83 

West Godavari 

449 

4 

99 

1 

22 

— 

2 

75 

Ferozepur 

568 

4 

28 

1 

5 

36 

— 

58 

Etawah 

161 

3 

17 

2 

11 

10 

_ 

77 

Mandsaur 

277 

3 

23 

1 

8 

3 

_ 

88 

Gaya 

113 

4 

— 

3 

— 

7 

_ 

90 

Nadia 

143 

18 

2 

13 

1 

1 27 

_ 

59 

Bikaner 

322 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

99 


(Source : General Demand Schedule No. 1) 
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each agency to t heir total borrowings and the proportion of debt owed by them to 
each agency to their total debt. In Chapters 2,3 and 4 the size of borrowings and 
of the outstanding debt in the selected districts as also the factors responsible for the 
variations from one district to another have been already discussed. 

11.2.1 Inter-district variations 

The average amount borrowed per cultivating family and the proportion of 
borrowings from different, agencies to total borrowings for each of the selected 
districts arc given in Table 11.2 and Appendix Table 11.1. 

The credit agencies were classified under five categories, namely, Government, 
co-operatives, relatives, commercial banks and private credit agencies which included 
professional moneylenders, agriculturist moneylenders, and traders and commission 
agents. From the above table it appears that the dependence of cultivators for 
credit on the private credit agencies was more in Coimbatore, West Godavari, 
Etawah, Mandsaur, Gaya and Bikaner, as they accounted for 75 per cent or more 
of their total borrowings. On the other hand, in East Khandcsh, borrowings from this 
source formed 28 per cent of their total borrowings; the corresponding proportions 
ranged between 40 and 50 per cent in Broach and Dharvvar and between 50 and 60 
per cent in Fcrozepur and Nadia. Relatives as a credit agency were important only 
in East Khandesh, Dharwar, Fcrozepur and Nadia, accounting for between 20 and 
40 per cent of the total borrowings of cultivators. Borrowings from commercial 
banks were reported by cultivators in three districts only, viz ., East Khandesh, 
Coimbatore and West Godavari. 

Co-operalivcs were a relatively more important source of credit in East Khandesh 
and Broach, accounting for 48 and 33 per cent of the total borrowings of cultivators, 
respectively. In West Godavari and Dharwar, this proportion was 22 per cent and 
21 per cent, respectively. In the remaining districts, it was 11 per cent or less. 

Borrowings from Government were very small at 6 per cent or less of the total 
borrowings in all the districts except Nadia where the proportion was 13 per cent. 

The relative importance of various credit agencies as revealed by the data 
relating to debt was not very different. As may be seen from Table 11.3, the 
private credit agencies accounted for 72 per cent or more of the total debt of 
cultivators in Coimbatore, West Godavari, Fcrozepur, Etawah, Mandsaur, Gaya 
and Bikaner. In Broach, Dharwar and East Khandesh, however, these accounted 
for less than 50 per cent oflhe total debt. The importance of relatives and commercial 
banks in the selected districts as revealed by the data on debt was the same as that 
indicated by the data on borrowings. 

The proportion of debt owed to Government formed 10 per cent or less of 
the total debt of cultivators in all the districts except Broach and Nadia where it 
was 23 per cent and 49 per cent, respectively. The relatively higher proportion in 
Nadia was due to large amounts advanced for rehabilitation of displaced persons. 
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TABLE 11.3—DEBT OWED TO DIFFERENT CREDIT AGENCIES AS AT THE END OF 

APRIL 1957 



Average 
amount 
of debt 

AVLKAGE DF11T 
OWL1) PER 

i 

! 

PROPORTION OF 

DEBT OWED TO 

THIS 


per a:I- 
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li vuling 
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Co-ope- 

Rela- 

Commer- 

Private 


inent 
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inent 

ratives : 

tiyes 

cial 

credit 


a^eccies 

(Rs) 


(Rs) 


i 


banks 

& other 
agencies 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

broach 

391 j 

91 

67 

23 

17 

n 

_ 

49 

Fast Khandesh ...j 

333 ! 

15 

126 

i 

-W : 

22 

3 

23 

Dharwar 

277 ; 

22 

89 

,v 

32 : 

20 

— 

40 

Coimbatore ...| 

652 

66 

38 

to 

0 

1 

2 

SI 

West Godavari 

655 

9 

118 

/ 

IS 

_ 

i * : 

79 

Ferozepur 

983 

67 . 

47 

7 ; 

r> : 

10 

— ! 

72 

Etawah 

189 

3 

17 

2 

0 ; 

0 

- 

SO 

Mandsaur 

387 

26 

36 | 

7 j 

u 

3 

-; 

81 

Gaya 

194 

10 

1 

fi ! 

— ; 
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- ! 

89 

Nadia 

253 j 

125 

1 ! 

40 ■ 

— i 

72 

1 

38 

Hi leaner 

702 i 

2 

— ! 

— ! 

— • 

1 


99 


(Source : General Demand Schedule No. 1) 


In Broach, particularly in the western parts of the district. Government had to 
advance taccavi loans during the period of scarcity in 1949-50 and 1952-3, some 
of which continued to remain outstanding. In Coimbatore, Government had 
advanced large number of loans for lift-irrigation in the years preceding the 
Survey year. As these loans were generally for medium and long-term duration, 
the proportion of debt owed to it to the total debt was much higher than that of 
borrowings from it to total borrowings during the Survey year. 

The proportion of debt owed to co-operatives to total debt was the highest 
at 38 per cent in East Khandesh, followed by Dharwar at 32 per cent. It was 18 per 
cent in West Godavari and 17 per cent in Broach, and less than 10 per cent in the 
remaining districts. The ranking of the districts according to the proportion of 
borrowings from and debt owed to co-operatives to total borrowings and total 
debt, respectively, indicated little change in the relative importance of co-operatives. 


11.2.2 Inter-decile group variations—Government finance 

The proportion of debt o>ved to Government to total outstanding debt 
is a better indicator of the importance of Government as a source of credit 
than the proportion of total borrowings during the year from Government. Hence, 
data relating to debt owed by the four groups of cultivators to Government are 
given in Table 11.4 and Appendix Table 11.2. 

In almost all the selected districts, except Nadia, the proportion of debt 
owed to Government to total debt owed to all agencies was relatively higher 
in the case of the bigger cultivators. In Nadia, as Government loans were 

IB 
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TABLE 11.4- DEBT OWED TO GOVERNMENT BY VARIOl’S GROUPS OF CULTIVATORS 

AS AT THE END OF APRIL 1957 


DEBT OWED TO GOVERNMENT AS PROPORTION OF 
TOTAL DEBT OWED TO ALL AGENCIES (Per Cent) 


District 


Big 


Medium 

Small 



J 


3 

4 

\troach 


..J 41 

32 

13 

5 

Last Khandcsh 


.J J 

i 

i 

j — 

Dhnrvvar 


10 

S 

9 

j .5 

Coimbatore 

• • « 

...i 25 ! 

16 

, — 

I 3 

West Godavari 

p . . 

2 

2 

j 

1 "T 

Fcrozcpur 


■"■/ M j 

0 

l 


Ftuwnh 



1 

! 3 

o 

2 

Mandsaur 

... 

J 11 1 

8 

i S 

! 1 

Gaya 


g i 

9 

1 ;i j 

— 

Nadia 


33 : 

44 

; 1 

66 

Bikaner 


.j — i 

— 

! 1 

— 


(i Source : General Demand Schedule No. 1) 

given to displaced persons, debt owed to Government formed as high a proportion 
as 66 per cent in the case of small cultivators as compared to 33 per cent in the 
case of big cultivators. 

TABLE 11.5—IMPORTANCE OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT: INTER-DISTRICT 

VARIATIONS 
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25 
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33 

17 
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48 

38 
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11 
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21 

32 

46 
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89 
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(i 
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6 
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11.3 ROLE OF CO-OPERATIVES 

Various indicators, such as those given in Table 11.5, may be used for assessing 
the importance of co-operative credit in the selected districts. As each indicator 
taken singly has its limitations, it is necessary to consider these indicators together. 

Column (1) gives the proportion of members of co-operatives to total number of 
cultivating families. However, all members might not have been financed by 
co-operatives. For instance, in Gaya and Nadia, though the proportion of 
members of co-operatives to total number of cultivating families was 10 per cent 
and 15 per cent, respectively, the proportion of cultivating families reporting 
borrowings from co-operatives was nil and 1 per cent, respectively, which was mainly 
due to the existence of a large number of dormant societies in these districts. 

11.3.1 Inter-district variations 

There are also inter-district variations in the proportion of borrowing and 
indebted families to total number of cultivating families. Thus, the proportion of 
cultivating families which reported borrowings to total number of cultivating families 
during the year was 79 per cent in Broach and 40 per cent in Coimbatore; the 
proportion of indebted families in these two districts was 63 per cent and 
58 per cent, respectively. Hence, anv single indicator, as for instance, the 
proportion of families borrowing during the year or the average borrowings 
per family during the year, would not by itself enable a valid comparison. This may 
be illustrated by the General Demand Schedule No. 1 data relating to Broach, 
Etawah and Ferozepur given below : 


| Broach j Htawah j Ferozepur 


Average borrowings per cultivating family from all agencies (Rs).. 

462 

161 

Average borrowings per cultivating family from co-operatives 
(Rs) 

i 

152 I 

17 

Proportion of borrowings from co-operatives to total borrowings 
(Percent) 


11 

Average borrowings from co-operatives per borrowing cultivat-! 
ing family (Rs) ...| 

i 

614 

123 

Proportion of cultivating families borrowing from all agencies 
(Percent) 

| 

01 

Proportion of cultivating families borrowing from co-operatives 
(Per cent) ...! 

1 

I 

23 ! 

\ 

\ 

! 14 

Proportion of cultivating families borrowing from co-operatives; 
to total number of borrowing cultivating families (Per cent)...! 

32 

22 




28 


294 

07 


0 


14 


Average debt per cultivating family (Rs) 


391 


189 


983 


Average debt owed to co-operatives per cultivating family (Rs).J 


67 


17 


47 


Proportion of debt owed to co-operativcs to tot al debt (Per cent).! 17 


9 


5 
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In Broach where repayment of crop loans immediately after the harvest was 
emphasized under the crop loan system, the debt owed to co-operatives in April (i.e„ 
immediately after the cotton harvest) was much lower. However, the proportion 
of families borrowing during the year and the average amount borrowed during 
Ihc year was high mainly because of its highly commercialized agricultuie. As 
compared to Etawah and Ferozepur, the co-operatives in Broach were playing a 
much more important role than would be revealed by any one set of data. It is 
rather difficult to state whether co-operatives were better developed in Etawah 
than in Ferozepur. Though for the given levels of borrowings co-operatives in 
Etawah appeared to have fared better than those in Ferozepur, the quantum of 
loan advanced by the latter was larger than that advanced by the former. 

ft may also be pointed out here that the variations in the loan policies of central 
financing agencies and primary co-operatives, which will be discussed in detail in 
the following chapters, also influence credit operations. Thus , short-term loans 
predominated in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, and medium-term 
loans in Coimbatore and Mandsaur. In Gaya, co-operative finance was 
almost negligible and in Nadia the position was not better. Under these 
circumstances, data on borrowings reported by cultivators may not indicate 
correctly the role of co-operalives, particularly in the districts where medium-term 
loans were predominant. In these districts, the size and proportion of debt owed 
to co-operalives would also have to be taken into consideration w'hilc assessing 
their progress. 

11.3.2 Borrowings from co-operatives according to purpose-duration 

Of the total borrowings from co-operatives those for short-term agricultural 
purposes exceeded 50 per cent in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar (Table 11.6 
and Appendix Table 11.3). The proportion was as high as 85 per cent and 96 per 
cent in Broach and East Khandesh, respectively. In Gaya where short-term loans 
were given mostly in the form of fertilizer loans under the Credit Agricole Scheme, 
co-operatives were relatively undeveloped. In Nadia also, as will be seen later, most 
of the co-operatives were either weak or dormant. 

In Coimbatore, West Godavari, Ferozepur, Etawah and Mandsaur, borrowings 
for medium-term and long-term purposes from co-operatives were relatively larger. 

In Etawah and Mandsaur, loans were given by co-operatives mostly for 
medium-term purposes. In Etawah, co-operalives technically advanced loans 
for short-term, but these were granted for purchase of cattle 1 . In Mandsaur, 

91 per cent of the loans advanced were for medium-term and long-term purposes. 

As a result of differences in loan policies and procedures, the extent to which 
co-operatives were able to meet the credit needs of cultivators for different purposes 
showed considerable variations, as will be seen from Tabic 11.7. 

The classification of loans according to duration given in Table 11.6 is based on the purposes 
for which the loans were given. In this classification, loans for purchase of cattle were treated 
as medium-term loans. 
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TABLE 11.6—BORROWINGS FROM CO-OPERATIVES ACCORDING TO PURPOSE 

AND DURATION 


(Amount in rupees) 
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1 

2 

3 

4 
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1 

6 

7 
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Broach 
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4 

4 

- I 


13 

152 

East Khandcsh 

109 

1 

3 

1 

1 j 

_ 

— 

114 

Dharwar 

26 

3 

12 

1 

2 

— 

3 

46 

Coimbatore 

3 

4 

4 

2 

i 

2 

— 

15 
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16 

20 

22 

15 
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13 

13 

99 
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17 

3 

2 
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1 

— 
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1 

16 

— 

— 
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17 
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— 

10 

6 

1 

5 

1 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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— 

— 
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C Source : General Demand Schedule No. 1) 


inclusive of non-farm business purposes. 


TABLE 11.7—IMPORTANCE OF CREDIT FROM CO-OPERATIVES FOR DIFFERENT 

PURPOSES AND DURATION 


PERCENTAGE OF BORROWINGS FROM CO¬ 
OPERATIVES TO TOTAL BORROWINGS FROM 
ALL AGENCIES FOR 


AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES 
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GO 
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4 
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7 

10 

i 6 

3 

Dharwar 

68 
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33 

i 

6 
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36 

12 
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28 

31 
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4 

23 
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1 

1 
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8 

34 
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— 

1 
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2 
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12 

1 

4 
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1 
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— 

— 
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6 
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( Source : General Demand Schedule No. 1) 
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In East Khandesh and Broach, 71 per cent and 69 per cent, respectively, oi 
the borrowings for short-term agricultural purposes were met by co-operatives. 
The corresponding proportions ranged between 28 per cent and 58 per cent m 
D bar war, Coimba tore and West Godavari.In the remaining districts, it was negligible. 
In West Godavari and Coimbatore, co-operatives accounted for a significant propor¬ 
tion of medium-term and long-term borrowings of cultivators . Tn Etawah, 
Mandsaur and Ferozepuv co-operatives supplied a relatively larger proportion oi 
medium-term borrowings . 

As staled above, information regarding credit operations was collected in 
respect of a sample of members of co-operative societies in ISS(2). Data relating to 
dependence of members on co-operatives for credit arc given in Table 11.8, 


TABU*: 11.8 BORROWINGS I ROM AND DEBT OWED TO CO-OPERATIVES BY THE 

SELECTED MEMBERS 


District 
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4 
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71 
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as 

23 
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72 
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i 

\ 

Dharwar 

34 

174 

54 

63 

! 290 

65 

Coimbatore: 

Pilot Project Area ...; 

//; 

| 199 1 

84 

53 

269 

! 

1 32 

Other Area 

33 

| 135 I 

j 19 

43 

249 

! 15 

West Godavari: ; 

Pilot Project Area ..a 

61 

i ; 

408 ; 

57 

72 

491 

1 

54 

Other Area ...: 

71 

j 341 j 

41 

76 

418 

33 

Ferozepur 

43 

164 j 

XX 

69 

217 

19 

Ftawah: 

Mahewa Rural Creditj 
Project Area ...j 

85 

141 

59 

« 

160 

48 

Other Area 

50 \ 

64 ( 

32 j 

68 

81 

35 

Mandsaur ...[ 

48 

121 

32 ; 

66 

157 

28 

Gaya 

24 i 

25 

11 

23 

20 

6 

Nadia ...j 

n j 

25 

30 1 

22 

38 

25 

Bikaner ... 

I 

! 

— 

" | 

— 

— 

— 


(Stmrev : Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 


Data relating to borrowings from and debt owed to co-operatives have to be 
considered with due regard to the extent of coverage of cultivating families by 
co-opcralives as revealed by the Listing Schedule data (Col. 1, Table 11.5). It may 
be noted that the development of co-operativcs is greater in Broach and East 
Khandesh followed by Dharwar, Coimbatore, West Godavari, Ferozepur, Etawa 
and Mandsaur in that order. The performance of co-opcratives in Gaya and Nadia 
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was found to be very unsatisfactory even in regard to meeting the credit needs 
of their very small membership. Thus, the data collected from the members are 
generally in agreement with the data collected in the General Demand Schedule. 

The average amount borrowed from co-operatives exceeded Rs 400 per member 
in Broach and in the pilot project area of West Godavari. On the other hand, it 
was only Rs 64 in the area not covered by the Mahewa Rural Credit Project 
in Etawah district and was only Rs 25 in Gaya and Nadia. 

Another important feature revealed by this table is that except in Broach 
and Gaya, the average debt owed to co-operatives exceeded the total borrowings 
from the co-operativcs during the year. The position in Broach can be explained 
in terms of greater efforts made for ensuring prompt recovery under the crop 
loan system. 

11.4 COMPARISON OF 1951-2 DATA WITH 1956-7 DATA ON BORROWINGS FROM 

CO-OPERATIVES 

Of the eleven districts selected for the Rural Credit Follow-up Survey, 
1956-7, three districts, namely. Broach, West Godavari and Coimbatore were 
among the 75 districts selected for the All-Tndia Rural Credit Survey, 1951-2. 
Table 11.9 on page 280 gives data on expenditure on recorded items and 
borrowings of cultivators for these three districts for 1951-2 and 1956-7. As 
already noted in Chapter 10, a comparative study of the data for the two periods 
is subject to limitations; nevertheless it might provide some broad indication 
regarding the progress made by co-operatives since 1951-2. 

It will be seen that the level of expenditure in 1956-7 as compared to that 
in 1951-2, increased appreciably in Broach, while in Coimbatore it declined to 
some extent. An increase in the level of expenditure was noticed in West 
Godavari also. The higher level of expenditure in Broach was partly due to an 
increase in the level of repayments as also partly due to a rise in the level of capital 
expenditure in 1956-7 as compared to 1951-2. The average amount borrowed per 
cultivating family increased in Broach, but declined in West Godavari and 
Coimbatore. The proportion of total expenditure financed from borrowings did 
not show a notable change in Broach, but it recorded a decline in the other 
two districts. 

The proportion of cultivating families borrowing from co-operativcs and the 
average amount borrowed per cultivating family from co-opcratives indicated an 
increase in Broach and West Godavari. In Coimbatore, where co-operative finance 
was relatively less important, no significant change was noticed. Proportion of 
borrowings from co-operatives to total borrowings from all agencies for short-term 
agricultural purposes increased from 60 per cent in 1951-2 to 69 per cent in 
1956-7 in Broach, from negligible proportion to 35 per cent in Coimbatore, 
and from 2 per cent to 28 per cent in West Godavari. 
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TABLE 119-TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON ' N 

BROACII, COIMBATORE AND WEST GODAVARI IN 1951-2 AND 1956-7 


COIMBATORE 


WEST GODAVARI 


1951-2 

| 1956-7 

j 1951-2 

! 1956-7 

1 

1951-2 

j 1956-' 

1 

J . ? 

i 3 

! 4 

5 

J 6 

601 

750 

i 

i 

! 

963 

i 

i 

888 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

! 

968 

! 

j 

i 

1,061 

221 

369 

105 

101 

262 

159 

171 

210 

288 

185 

431 

345 

21 

JO 

27 

10 

35 

2H 

306 

462 

495 

215 

578 j 

449 

96 

152 

18 

15 

i 

18 i 

1 

I : 

99 

21 

25 

0 

i 

i 

6 

i 

10 

23 

32 

33 

4 

7 

3 

22 

81 

129 

— 

3 

i 

3 j 

16 

00 

i 

00 1 

i 

— 

i 

35 ! 

i 

2 

28 


U Total expenditure peri 
cultivating family onj 
recorded items (capital] 
expenditure In agri-j 
culture, family expen-| 
diture, capital expendi¬ 
ture in non-farm business! 
and other expenditure! 
excluding repayment of 
debt) (Rs) 

2. Repayment of debt per 
cultivating family (Rs)... 

3. Total expenditure 3 finan¬ 
ced out of borrowings 
per cultivating family 
(Rs) 

4. Item 3 as proportion of 
14- 2 (Per cent) 

5. Average amount bor¬ 
rowed during the year 
per cultivating family 
(Rs) 

6. Average borrowings 
from co-operatives per 
cultivating family (Rs)... 

7. Proportion of families 
borrowing from co¬ 
operatives to the total 
number of families (Per 
cent) 

8. Borrowings from co¬ 
operatives as propor¬ 
tion of total borrowings 
(Percent) 

9. Average borrowings for 
short-term agricultural 
purposes from co-opera¬ 
tives per cultivating 
family (Rs) 

10. Item 9 as proportion of 
total borrowings from 
all agencies for short¬ 
term agricultural pur¬ 
poses (Per cent) 


(Source: The All-India Rural Credit Survey, 1951-2, The Technical Report Vol. Ill and The 
General Demand Schedule No. 1,1956-7) 

•For discussion on comparison of data refer also to Chapter 10. 

•Inclusive of repayment of debt. 








CHAPTER 12 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCE—GENERAL BACKGROUND 

In this chapter it is proposed to review briefly the important developments 
which took place from the dale of publication of the General Report on the All-India 
Rural Credit Survey in December 1954 upto the end of the Survey year. The salient 
features of the co-operative credit structure in different States as it existed during 
this period are also brought oui with a view to providing a background for the dis¬ 
cussion on the role of co-operative credit agencies in the following chapters. 

12.1 SOME IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS AT ALL-INDIA LEVEL 

The Integrated Rural Credit Scheme, outlined in the General Report on the 
All-India Rural Credit Survey 1951-2, was considered and generally accepted at 
the Second Indian Co-operative Congress held at Patna in March 1955 and 
the First State Ministers’ Conference on Co-operation held at New Delhi in 
April 1955. The Central and State Governments adopted the Scheme, and it 
was embodied in India’s Second Five Year Plan, 1956-61. The following tentative 
targets were laid down for the Second Five Year Plan period for the country 
as a whole. 





Position in 


Targets for 




1954-5 


1960-1 

1 . 

Number of large size co-operative 

credit 





societies 

... 

... 


10,400 

2. 

Number of marketing societies 

... 

— 


1,908 

3. 

Membership of primary agricultural 

credit 





societies 


5 millions 


15 millions 

4. 

Short-term loans 


Rs 30 crores 

Rs 

150 crores 

5. 

Average loan per member 

:::i 

Rs 60 1 

! Rs 

100 

6. 

Medium-term loans 


Rs 10 crores 

; Rs 

50 crores 

7. 

Long-term loans 


Rs 3 crores 

| Rs 

25 crores 


( Source : Review of the Co-operative Movement in India 1954-6) 


The First State Ministers’ Conference also recommended that as the imple¬ 
mentation of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme outlined by the All-India Rural 
Credit Survey Committee would involve a large outlay and would call for considerable 
organization, it might be tried on a pilot basis in two or three selected districts or 
self-contained units in every State in 1955-6 and the funds required for the purpose 
found in the First Five Year Plan. 


Following the First State Ministers’ Conference, two other conferences were 
held, one at Hyderabad in November 1955 and the other at Jaipur in February 1956 
which discussed mainly the problems relating to co-operative marketing and 
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processing, warehousing, land mortgage banks and training of personnel. At the 
Hyderabad Conference, the following recommendations, among others, were ma e. 

I. “ That in view of the fact that large sized co-operative credit societu s will 
in future be giving credit on a much larger scale against anticipated ciops and also 
of the fact that such loans will have to be recovered through co-operative marketing 
societies with which the co-operative credit societies will be affiliated, steps should 
be taken urgently to set up co-operative marketing societies even in advance of the 
large sized credit societies. These marketing societies will not only help organised 
selling and recovery of loans but will also stock and supply seeds, fertilizers and other 
production requisites to the credit societies for distribution to the farmers. 

2. That for carrying out the activities mentioned in I above effectively, 
the following division of functions between the co-opjrativc credit and marketing 
societies may be adopted 

(a) the Credit Society will be responsible for giving production loans which 
will include seeds, fertilisers and implements valued in cash, 

(b) the marketing society will advance loans on the pledge of produce, 
arrange its sale and, wherever necessary, make outright purchases, limiting such 
purchases to the minimum level possible. Ft will also act as a recovering agent for 
the credit co-operative. 

(c) although the credit society will not itself arrange for the sale oft he members’ 
produce, it may, wherever necessary, collect the produce from its members and 
store it in its godown until ii is sent to the marketing society. It may also give a 
loan on the security of the agricultural produce until the disposal of the produce 
by marketing society, 

(cl) although, as a general rule, production credit should not be provided 
by the marketing society, the State Government may, for special reasons, permit 
the marketing societies to advance production credit to their members. 

3. That arrangements should be made to ensure that every agriculturist 
member of a credit society who borrows money from it will be required to sell his 
produce through the marketing society to which the credit society is affiliated. This 
may be done by obtaining an agreement from the borrower at the time of giving a 
loan, or by suitable legislation.” 

The Second State Ministers'Conference on Co-operation, held at Mussoorie 
in July 1956, reviewed the targets for agricultural credit and recommended that the 
programme for setting up large size societies and marketing societies under the 
Second Five Year Plan should be accelerated so as to reach the target by the end 
of 1959-60 instead of 1960-J. The targets for co-operative processing societies were 
also revised upwards. 
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In pursuance of a recommendation in the General Report on the All-India Rural 
Credit Survey, the Agricultural Produce (Development and Warehousing) Corpo¬ 
rations Act was passed in 1956. In terms of the provisions of this Act, the 
Central Government set up the National Co-operative Development and Ware¬ 
housing Board on 1 September 1956 and the Central Warehousing Corporation 
on 2 March 1957. 

Under the Act, the Board set up the National Co-operative Development Fund 
and the National Warehousing Development Fund. Funds were made available 
by the Government of India to the Board by way of grants for utilizing towards 
the purposes of the funds. 1 In pursuance of another important recommendation of 
the Report, the State Bank of India Act was passed in April 1955 and the State Bank 
of India was established on 1 July 1955 by a process of conversion of the erstwhile 
Imperial Bank of India. During the three years of its working, it established as many 
branches over again as it had when it ceased to be the Imperial Bank. 

The formulation and administration of the integrated training programme for 
all ranks of co-operative personnel is being done by the Central Committee for Co¬ 
operative Training, which was set up jointly by the Reserve Bank oflndia and Gover- 
ment of India in 1953. This Committee is running one college for training of higher 
category of personnel. Training of intermediate personnel was arranged at five 
regional centres and of block level co-operative officers at eight centres. Training of 
subordinate co-operative personnel was given in 41 schools. The pilot scheme for the 
education of non-official personnel commenced in 1955 was continued during the year. 8 

In pursuance of the recommendations made at the First State Ministers’ Confer¬ 
ence, pilot projects of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme were undertaken in a 
few States. In Bombay State, a pilot project each extending over the entire district 
was undertaken in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar districts in October 1955. 
In Andhra, a pilot project was launched in selected areas of Kurnool, West 
Godavari and Visakhapatnam districts in 1955-6. In Madras State, a pilot project 
was started in selected areas of Malabar, Chinglcput, Coimbatore, Tirunelveli, 
Ramanathapuram and South Kanara districts. In some other States such 
as Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, pilot projects on a small scale 
were undertaken. For instance, in Mandsaur district of Madhya Pradesh, the 
scheme covered a very small number of primary societies. In Uttar Pradesh, the 
Planning, Action and Research Institute initiated a pilot project each in the 
Mahewa area of Etawah district and the Nauranga area of Kanpur district. The 
Nauranga Project was planned on the lines of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme, 
but the Mahewa Rural Credit Project differed in certain respects from it. 

12.2 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA AND THE INTEGRATED 
RURAL CREDIT SCHEME 

An important recommendation in the General Report on the All-India Rural 
Credit Survey was that the Reserve Bank of India should be enabled to make 

1 National Co-operative Development and Warehousing Board, Annual Report 1956-57. 

2 Ibid. 
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long-term loans to State Governments for the purpose of their subscribing, directly 
or indirectly, to the share capital of co-operative credit institutions. This 
recommendation was given effect to by amending the Reserve Bank of India Act 
in 1955. Under the newly inserted Section 46A, the National Agricultural Credit 
(Long-term Operations) Fund was created in February 1956 with an initial sub¬ 
scription of Rs 10 crorcs. It is provided that the Fund may be utilized for making 
loans and advances to State Governments for subscribing, directly or indirectly, to 
the share capital of co-operative credit societies, and repayable on the expiiy of 
fixed periods not exceeding twenty years, making to state co-operative banks loans 
and advances for agricultural and other allied purposes repayable on the expiry of 
fixed periods not being less than fifteen months and not exceeding five years, giving 
long-term accommodation to central land mortgage banks for periods not exceeding 
twenty years and also for the purchase of debentures of central land mortgage 
banks , provided that such debentures were fully guaranteed by the State 
Governments as to the repayment of principal and payment of interest. 
Medium-term loans to co-operative credit institutions are now made out of this 
Fund; before the constitution of this Fund, medium-term Joans were given under 
Section 17(4A). 

The Bank also set up the National Agricultural Credit (Stabilisation) Fund 
with an initial contribution of Rs 1 crorc at the end of June 1956 under the newly 
inserted Section 46B of the Reserve Bank of India Act. 

During 1956-7, loans amountingio Rs 268.21 lakhs were sanctioned by the Bank 
from the National Agricultural Credit (Long-term Operations) Fund to eleven 
State Governments to enable them to contribute to the share capital of co-operative 
credit institutions within their territories. Medium-term loans were also granted 
lo state co-operative banks for agricultural and allied purposes. Details regarding 
the amounts made available from the National Agricultural Credit (Long-term 
Operations) Fund lo the ten Stales from which districts were selected for the 
Rural Credit Follow-up Survey, for contribution to share capital of co-opcrativc 
credit institutions are given in Appendix Tabic 12.1. It may be seen from the table 
that loans from this Fund for contribution to share capital of co-opcralive credit 
institutions were given on a substantial scale to the Government of Bombay 
and of Uttar Pradesh. By the end of March 1957, loans were sanctioned for State 
contribution to share capital in respect of 22 societies in Bombay, 108 societies in 
Madhya Pradesh, 275 societies in Uttar Pradesh, 100 societies in the Punjab and 
46 societies in Rajasthan. Provision 3 for Stale contribution to share capital of central 
co-operative banks was made in six of the ten States in which the Survey was conduct¬ 
ed. Tn some of the remaining States, for instance, in West Bengal and Bihar, the 
question of reorganization of the existing banks was under consideration and, 
therefore, no provision was made during the year for this purpose. The funds for 
contribution to the share capital of non-credit institutions were made available to 
|he State Governments by the Government of India through the National Co-opera- 
f ive Development and Warehousing Board. 

*The provision refers to loans sanctioned by the Reserve Bank of India. 
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The extent to which State contribution to share capital of co-opcrativcs v\as 
actually effected upto June 1957 may be ‘.een from Table 12.1. 

TABLE 12.1 EXTENT OF STATE CONTRIBUTION TO SHARE CAPITAL OF 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 


PROPORTION OF STATE CONTRIBUTION TO TOTAL j Stale . tiunof 
PAID-UP SHARE CAPITAL (Per tent) contri- Slate 

: bntion cor.tri- 

CRtoiT sorirms non-cri'dit socif.i ics : the billion 

: share to the 

Agri- Slate Central Agri- Central ■ capilaP total 
State Central cultural non- non- .cultural land (In paid-up 

i eo-ope- to-ope- credit credit . credit . non- morl- thou- shaie 

■ rativc rativc socic- socie- . sorie- : credit ; ga ;v ; sands capital 3 

banks banks ; ties \ lies 1 ties 1 .societies 8 , banks of rupees) (Per¬ 


cent) 



Bombay ... 

41 

10 

3 

74 


'IS 

20 

2,05*53 i 

is 

Mysore ...; 

30 



- _ 


o 

. 

S 10,10 

4 

Madras 

20 

— 

— 

— 



— 

i 8,00 

3 

Andhra 

Pradesh ...| 

13 

3 

r 

_ 

2 


3 

! 

! 20,56 

3 

Punjab 

47 

13 

— 

- 

.... 

- 

.... 

j 32.10 

s 

Uttar Pradesh 

0 



43 

i 

— 

— 

15,00 

•; 

Madhya j 

Pradesh ...' 

; 

14 | 

j j 

20 j 

! 11 : 


_ 

./ ! 

_ 

i 63,03 | 

23 

Bihar ...j 

01 

37 \ 


— 


i 


60,00 

44 

West Bengal ' 

_ 4 

| — 

— 


10 

y t ' 

S 1 

— 

1,06 ; 

1 

Rajasthan ... 

00 

23 

13 

— 

7 

— 

22,20 ; 

24 


(Source : Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement in India 1956-7) 

1 Marketing unions or federations only. 

8 Include ‘purchase and sale* societies, ‘production and sale (marketing)* societies and 
‘ production * societies only. 

3 Refers only to the institutions enumerated in columns 1 to 7. 

4 State contribution of Rs 15,00,000 held in suspense account and hence not included in the 
share capital of the bank. 

State co-operative banks in all the ten States except West Bengal received 
share capital contribution from the State Governments. Similarly, some of the 
central banks in all the States except Mysore, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal also received share capilal contribution from the State Governments. 
As regards State participation at the primary level in Bombay, Andhra Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, some of the primary credit societies received State 
contribution to share capital. In regard to non-credit institutions, however. State 
contribution to share capital was made to the apex institutions in Bombay and 
Uttar Pradesh, to the central institutions in Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal and 
Rajasthan and to the primary institutions in Bombay, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal ana Rajasthan. Central land mortgage banks received 
State contribution to share capital in Bombay and Andhra Pradesh only. The total 
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contribution by State Governments to the share capital of various co-operative 
institutions constituted less than 10 per cent of the total share capital in all the ten 
States except Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan. In the latter three 
Stales, the proportion of State contribution appears rather high because share 
capital of the institutions prior to State participation was relatively small. 

12.3 FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF GODOWNS AND 
APPOINTMENT OF MANAGERIAL STAFF 

As stated earlier, loans to State Governments for contribution to the share 
capital of non-credit institutions were made available by the Government of India 
through the National Co-operative Development and Warehousing Board. The 
Board also gave loans and subsidies for construction of godowns and subsidies 
towards meeting the management costs both to credit and marketing societies. The 
co-operative development plan provided for the construction of 4,000 godowns for 
large size credit societies and 1,500 ft r marketing societies. Appendix Tabic 12.1 
shows the achievements in respect of credit and marketing societies for the year 
1956-7. 


As regards financial assistance provided by the National Co-operative Develop¬ 
ment and Warehousing Board, it may be noted that, in all, loans amounting to 
Rs 227.51 lakhs and subsidies amounting to Rs 46.83 lakhs were sanctioned by the 
Board for implementing the schemes of co-operative development included in the 
State plans for the year 1956-7. The items for which assistance was provided 
included participation in the share capital of marketing and processing societies, 
construction of godowns by large size and marketing societies, appointment 
of managerial staff of large size societies, central banks, apex banks, land mortgage 
banks, marketing societies and the appointment of additional departmental staff 
by the State Governments to enable them to carry out the implementation of the 
co-operative programmes during ihe Second Five Year Plan. On ascertaining the 
actual requirements of the States, however, loans amounting to Rs 181 lakhs and 
subsidies amounting to Rs 241akhs were released. The actual amount utilized bythe 
States wasRs 176.01 lakhs as loans and Rs21.18 lakhs as subsidy. The proportion 
of the amount of loans and subsidies utilized by the States to the amount of loans 
disbursed by the Board was 97 per cent and 88 per cent, respectively. 

12.4 SOME IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

IN VARIOUS STATES 

12.4.1 Structure and functions 

In this section, some of the main features of the Co-operative Movement in the 
ten States are discussed. Appendix Table 12.2 shows the number of different types 
of co-operative credit and marketing institutions in the ten States as at the end of 
June 1957. 

The short-term co-operative credit structure in the country is based on the 
three-tier system with the primary societies at the village level, the central banks 
generally at the district level and the stale co-operative bank at the State level. 
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Four out of the ten States had more than one state co-operative bank as a 
result of the reorganization of States in 1956. The process of amalgamation of 
state co-operative banks in these States was in progress during the Survey year. 

As may be observed from Appendix Table 12.2, in the States of West Bengal, 
Bihar, the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, the number of central 
banks was more than one in some districts, particularly in the former three States. 
The co-operative development programme during the Second Five Year Plan in 
these States provided for reduction in the number of central banks through the 
process of amalgamation so that each district would have, as far as possible, only 
one central bank. 


The Partition of the country in 1947 gave u severe blow to the Co-operative 
Movement in West Bengal, particularly in some districts, and efforts were being 
made to revitalize it. Earlier the primary societies were adversely affected by the 
operation of certain provisions of debt relief legislation enacted in the Stale. The 
State Government set up a Committee in 1954 to enquire into the condition of 
credit agencies and to suggest necessary measures in this regard. The Committee 
submitted its report 1 in May 1955 which recommended, among others, a reduction 
in the number of central banks. Accordingly, it was proposed to reduce the number 
of central banks to 17 during the Second Five Year Plan period. 


In Bihar, where there were more than one central bank in some districts it 
was proposed to reduce the number of central banks from 47 to 28. Under he 
Credit Agricole Scheme which was introduced in 1945, the state co-operative bank 
was entrasted with the work of distribution of fertilizers in the State and the 
central banks were appointed as its agents for this purpose. Distribution of seeds, 
implements controlled commodities such as cloth, salt, etc., and of other consumer 
by .ho apex and contta! banka «i.h .ho trad. .ha, many 
central banks had practically ceased to perform the credit functions. 

In Uttar Pradesh, there was the problem of overkppmg of functions and 
iurisdictions between the credit and marketing societies. At the apex level, there 
were two institutions, namely, the Uttar Pradesh State Co-ope^nds 
Pradeshik Co-operative Federation. The former had invested a part of its funds 

in .ho Utter which ttadod in 

Une, and also 

A. the district 10.01, some district co-operative Mendtouu 1 worn 
the block development unions, undertook credit activities. At the village level, 
Ihere were primary credit solicits, mod sums, gh f spaces, trotters 
and Lir sphoms of .divide were no. clem* demarcated. 


bRerwrt^f the Central "^-operative” Banks Enquiry Committee: Government of West 
Bengal, 1955. 
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The co-operative block development unions and district co-operative Federa¬ 
tions referred to above were organized in 1947-8 when the State Government 
launched a drive for development of the rural economy of the State under the 
Development Co-ordination Plan, 1947. Two or three co-operative block development 
unions were organized in each block to look after the development activities, and 
these were under the charge of the District Development Office which co-ordinated 
and controlled their activities. These institutions had taken up various activities 
such as the supply of seed, running of brick kilns, etc., but there was no co-ordination 
between these and marketing co-operatives such as canc unions. None of these 
co-operative unions actually undertook marketing of agricultural produce on any 
significant, scale. A noteworthy feature of the Co-operative Movement in the State 
was the growth of cane unions mainly because of the operation of the Uttar Pradesh 
Sugarcane (Regulation of Supply and Purchase) Act, 1953. Many of these cane 
unions whose primary function was marketing, also undertook credit activities 
though there were primary credit societies functioning within their jurisdiction. 

The Partition in 1947 had adversely affected the Co-operative Movement in 
the Punjab also and some central banks carried bad and doubtful assets in their 
balance sheets representing the amounts recoverable from persons who had migrated 
to Pakistan. Moreover, there were two or more central banks in many districts. 
The marketing structure was also very weak. 

12.4.2 Development of the Co-operative Movement in different States 

The development of the Co-operative Movement in the ten Slates may broadly be 
indicated by the proportion of villages covered by co-operatives, the size of working 
capital and loans advanced per member and per cultivating family iTable 12.2). 

In Bombay, Mysore, Madras, Andhra Pradesh, the Punjab, Madhya Pradesh 
and West Bengal, more than 50 per cent of the total number of villages were covered 
by the primary credit societies. In Rajasthan, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, this 
proportion worked out at 13 per cent, 27 per cent and 39 per cent, respectively. 

The average working capital per member of a primary credit society was the 
lowest at Rs 38 in Bihar and the highest at Rs 221 in Bombay. It ranged between 
Rs 120 and Rs 160 in Madhya Pradesh, the Punjab, Andhra Pradesh and Madras and 
between Rs 50 and Rs 100 in Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Mysore and Rajasthan. 

The average amount of loans advanced per member, which is another indicator 
of the development of primary co-operativcs, was the highest at Rs 170 in Bombay 
and the lowest al Rs J5 in Bihar. In the Punjab, Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Mysore 
and Rajasthan, it ranged between Rs 50 and Rs 100 and was Rs 110 in Madhya 
Pradesh. In Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, it was Rs 34 and Rs .28, respectively. The 
table also gives data on the average amount of loans per cultivating family. For this 
purpose the number of cultivating families in each State was estimated on the basis 
of the 1951 Census data by an appropriate statistical method. These two sets of 
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TABLE 12.2—PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES : COVERAGE, WORKING CAPITAL 
AND ADVANCES AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 



PRIMARY 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
SOCIETIES 

AGRICULTURAL 

NON-CREDIT 

SOCIETIES 

Total 

of 

columns 
4, 5 and 
6 

! 

(Rs) 

Loans 
advan¬ 
ced by 
primary 
land 
mortg¬ 
age 
banks 
during 
1956-7 
per 
rural 
cultiva¬ 
ting 
family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
villages 
covered 
to total 
number 
of 

villages 
in the 
State 1 

(Percent) 

Working 

capital 

per 

member 

(Rs) 

LOANS At 
DUR 

THE 

195 

Per 

member 

(Rs) 

)VANCED 

ING 

YEAR 

6-7 

Per 

rural 

culti¬ 

vating 

family 

_(Rs) 

4 

Loans 
advan¬ 
ced by 
primary 
agri¬ 
cultural 
non¬ 
credit 
societies 
during 
1956-7 
per 
rural 
cultiva¬ 
ting 
family 1 
(Rs) 

Loans 
advan¬ 
ced by 
central 
market¬ 
ing 

unions 

or 

feder¬ 

ations 

during 

1956-7 

per 

rural 

culti¬ 

vating 

family 

(Rs) 

6 

1 

2 

3 

5 

.7 

8 

Bombay 

79 

221 

170 

45 

10 

_ 

55 

3* 

Mysore 

100 

91 

70 

24 

8 

3 

35 

2 

Madras 

69 

120 

82 

24 

— 

— 

24 

2 

Andhra Pradesh 

64 

137 

99 

27 

6 


33 

2 

Punjab 

63 

151 

84 

35 

— 

— 

35 

—- 

Uttar Pradesh 

39 

52 

34 

7 

— 

6 

13 

— 

Madhya Pradesh 

66 

154 

110 

14 

2 

— 

16 


Bihar 

27 A 

38 

15 

2 

1 

— 

3 

— 

West Bengal 

65 

50 

28 

4 

— 

— 

4 

— 

Rajasthan 

13 

96 

57 

5 


1 

6 

■ 


{Source : Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement in India 1956-7) 

1 Data are as on June 30, 1956 and relate to pre-reorgan i zed States; reproduced from Review 
of the Co-operative Movement in India 1954-6. 

2 Include ‘purchase and sale* societies, ‘production and sale (marketing)* societies and 
‘production’ societies only. 

2 Including advances made by the Saurashtra Central Land Mortgage Bank. 

4 Including villages covered by cane-growers’ societies. 

data, viz., the average amount of loan per member and the average amount of loan 
per rural cultivating family, would indicate, subject to certain limitations, the 
extent of development of co-operation among the cultivators. Smaller the proportion 
of rural cultivating families which are members of primary credit societies, the wider 
is the difference between the two sets of data. For instance, in Madhya Pradesh, as 
against the average amount of loan of Rs 110 per member, the average amount of 
loan per rural cultivating family worked out to Rs 14 only. In Bombay, the average 
amount of loan per rural cultivating family was Rs 45 which was about one-fourth 
of that of Rs 170 per member. 

If loans given by various types of co-operatives are considered together 
(Table 12.2, Column 7), it is found that the average amount of loan advanced per 
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rural cultivating family was the highestatRs 55 in Bombay. It ranged between Rs 20 
and Rs 35 in the Punjab, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh and Madras and was less than 
Rs 20 in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal and Rajasthan. 

TABLE 12.3-OUTSTANDING LOANS HELD BY INDIVIDUALS FROM DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF CO-OPERATIVES AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 


! LOANS HELD BY INDIVIDUALS FROM THIS TYPE OF 
' GO-OPERATIVES AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL LOANS 

Loans held held by individuals from all the specified 
by indivi- . co-operatives 

duals from.. ...... .. ... ....... 

different 
types of 



1 (specified 
* in columns 
j 2 to 5) per 
rura 1 

I cultivating 
family 

(Rs) 

i 

! State and 
central 

j co-operative 
banks 1 

j 

Primary 

agricultural 

credit 

societies 

Primary 

agricultural 

non-credit 

societies* 

Primary 

land 

mortgage 

banks 


_1_ 

2 1 

3_ 

4 

5 

Bombay ...! 

65 

7 s ' 

■■ o 

i 

14 * 

Mysore ...i 

43 

10 

fii 

.7 

JS 

Madras 

43 

1 

as 

l 

:10 

Andhra Pradesh 

49 i 

o 

a;i 

10 

25 

Punjab ...| 

49 

1 

tn 

2 


Uttar Pradesh 

9 

-> 

so 

U 


Madhya Pradesh 

20 1 

7? 

so 

i 

/ 

Bihar 

4 

7 

72 

21 


West Bengal 

6 

/ 

s; 

1 

77 

Rajasthan ... ! 

6 : 

n> 

Mi 

1 

/ 


(Source : Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement in India 1956-7) 

1 Excluding state and central non-credit societies as data are not available. 

* Include ‘purchase and sale' societies, ‘production and sale (marketing)* societies and 
‘production * societies only. 

* Including dues from individuals on bills discounted. 

4 Including loans due from individuals to Sauraslitra Central Land Mortgage Bank. 

Long-term loans advanced by land mortgage banks were reported in seven 
out of the ten States. But the total amount of loans advanced was very small; the 
average amount per rural cultivating family was Rs 3 in Bombay, Rs 2 in Mysore, 
Madras and Andhra Pradesh and less than Rs 2 in Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal 
and Rajasthan. 

The outstandings in respect of loans granted to individuals by state and central 
banks, land mortgage banks and primary agricultural societies per rural cultivating 
family arc shown in Table 12.3. 

The outstandings per rural cultivating family were the highest in Bombay 
at Rs 65 followed by the Punjab and Andhra Pradesh (Rs 49), Madras and Mysore 
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(Rs 43) and Madhya Pradesh (Rs 20). In other States, outstandings were less 
than Rs 10 per rural cultivating family. Of the total outstandings, loans due to 
agricultural credit societies ranged from 97 per cent in the Punjab to 63 per cent in 
Andhra Pradesh. Loans due to non-credit societies as proportion of the total 
outstandings were 27 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively, in Bihar and Andhra 
Pradesh; in the other States, these were less than 10 per cent. 

Outstandings in respect of loans granted to individuals by central and state 
co-operative banks exceeded 10 per cent of the total in Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan where traders and urban residents were financed directly by these 
institutions to a large extent. 

12.4.3 Recovery of loans 

Figures relating to proportion of overdues to outstandings in primary credit 
societies in the ten States are given in Tabic 12.4. 

TABLE 12.4 -RECOVERY OF LOANS BY PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 


OVERDOES AS PERCENTAGE OF OUTSTANDINGS IN 


.1 line 1952 June 1955 June 1957 1 


Bombay 

, 

23 

■ i 

SH j 

24 

Mysore 


•it 

32 ! 

20 

Madras 



30 ! 

13 

Andhra Pradesh 



20 

JO 

Punjab 


20 

27 S 

23 

Uttar Pradesh 


IS 

20 i 

17 

Madhya Pradesh 


17 

21 ' 

16 

Bihar 


n ; 

3S | 

31 

West Bengal 


it 

42* \ 

62 

Rajasthan 

:::j 

t»j 

23 i 

i 

20 


(Source : Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement in India 1951-2, 

1954-5, and 1956-7) 

J Data relate to reorganized States. 

Excluding data for multi-purpose societies. 

It may be stated at the outset that due to the reorganization of States in November 
1956, data for the years 1951-2 and 1954-5 are not strictly comparable with those 
for 1956-7. Subject to this limitation, it may be said that in all the Stales except West 
Bengal and Bihar, overdues formed less than 30 per cent of outstandings in 1956-7. 
In West Bengal and Bihar, the proportion was 62 per cent and 51 per cent, 
respectively. 

12.4.4 Borrowings from Government 

The role played by the State Governments in giving loans and advances to 
co-operatives in the ten States is revealed by the data in Table 12-5. 
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TABLE 12.5—LOANS HELD FROM GOVERNMENT BV CO-OPERATIVES 
AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 


: Borrow- 
. ings from 
! Govern¬ 
ment by 
different 
types of 
co-opera¬ 
tives 

(specified 

in 

columns 
2 to 7) 

, per rural 
cultivating 
1 family 


LOANS HELD FROM GOVERNMENT BV THIS TYPE OT «>^PERATiVF^ AS 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL LOANS HELD FROM GOVERNMENT BY ALL THE 
SPECIFIED CO-OPERATIVES 


State co¬ 
operative 
banks 


jCentral co-| 
operative 
banks 


i 


Primary 

[agricultural! 

credit 

societies 


Primary 

[agricultural! 

non¬ 

credit 

societies 1 


Bombay 
Mysore 
Madras 
Andhra Pradesh. 
Punjab 

Uttar Pradesh.. 
Madhya Pradesh; 
Bihar 

West Bengal 
Rajasthan 


State and 
central 
non- 
crcdit 
societies 3 


Central 

and 

primary 

land 

mortgage 

banks 


i 


(Rs) 


i 



i 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

_ 

5 

1 

6 i 

7 

7 

20 

24 

5 

30 ! 

i 

12 

5 

_ 

— 

U 

u ! 

59 

21 

9 

1 80 

4 

3 

i j 

— : 

12 

6 

44 

— 

3 

4 

n i 

38 

4 

9 

61 

8 

22 ' 

i 

— 

6 

19 

12 

— 

u ; 

55 | 

_ 

2 

_ 

56 

7 

31 I 

6 ; 

— 

2 

70 

19 

3 

/ i 

/ ! 

_ 

2 

55 

1 

13 

12 ! 

/.V j 

_ 

I 

— 

51 

28 i 

9 

12 ! 

— 


( Source : Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement in India 1956-7) 

1 Include 'purchase and sale* societies, ‘production and sale (marketing)* societies and 
‘production* societies only. 

3 Marketing unions or federations only. 


The volume of Government loans per rural cultivating family was the highest 
in Madras (Rs 9) followed by Bombay (Rs 7), Andhra Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh 
(Rs 6), Mysore (Rs 5), the Punjab (Rs 4), Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal (Rs 2) 
and Rajasthan (Re 1). It may been seen that non-crcdit societies were generally the 
largest beneficiaries of Government loans. Such loans were moslly availed of for 
purposes such as construction of godowns, organization of co-operative farms, 
purchase of equipment by processing societies, etc. The state and central banks 
came next in importance. In the Punjab and West Bengal, Government loans 
represented the subventions granted by State Governments to enable the state and 
central banks to tide over the adverse effects of the Partition, while in 
Madras and Andhra Pradesh, they represented loans to weavers’ societies routed 
through the state co-operative banks. In Uttar Pradesh, Government loans were 
mostly channelled through the Pradeshik Co-operative Federation for financing 
the procurement and distribution of seeds. 
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12.4.5 Co-operative marketing of agricultural produce 

The turnover representing the sale of goods by non-credit societies in the ten 
States is given in Table 12.6. 


TABLE 12.6- SALE TRANSACTIONS OF CO-OPERATIVES DURING 1956-7 

(Amount in rupees per rural cultivating family) 

j GOODS SOLD DURING THE YEAR BY 


j Primary .. 

agricultural Central marketing 

j non-credit unions or federations 

! societies 1 


Bombay 

Mysore 

Madras 

Andhra Pradesh 
Punjab 

Uttar Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh 
Bihar 

West Bengal 
Rajasthan 



(Source: Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement in India 1956-7) 

Hnclude ‘purchase and sale’ societies, ‘production and sale (marketing)' societies and 
‘production’ societies only. 

It is observed that only in Uttar Pradesh and Bombay the value of goods sold per 
rural cultivating family was comparatively higher Ihanlhat in other Stales because 
of the development of sugarcane and cotton marketing societies, respectively. 

12.4.6 Liquidation of societies 

Tt will be useful to study the position in regard to liquidation of societies 
in the ten States. The necessary data are presented ir Table 12.7. 


TABLE 12.7—LIQUIDATION OF SOCIETIES 



NUMBER OI 

SOCIETIES 

Number of societies 


AT THL LND OF JUNE 

wound up between 




July 1951 and 


1952 

1956 

June 1956 

.. 

Bombay 

16,892 

19,413 

619 

Mysore 

5,170 

6,009 

29 

Madras 

25,24.' 

15,389 

823 

Andhra Pradesh 

— 

11,216 

1 81 1 

Punjab 

14,872 

17,737 

3,471 

Uttar Pradesh 

36,522 

55,641 

370 

Madhya Pradesh 

10,386 

14,853 

338 

Bihar 

15,996 

22,345 

79 

West Bengal 

15,668 

17,322 

532 

Rajasthan 

3,431 

6,312 

98 


(Source: Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement in India) 


delates to the period July 1953 to June 1956. 

It may be seen that the number of societies liquidated was relatively large in 
the Punjab and small in Bihar. 
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The above discussion indicates that the Co-operative Movement was generally 
well developed in Bombay, the Punjab, Andhra Pradesh and Madras. The following 
summary statement gives some important indicators of the extent of development of 
co-operatives in these four States. 



Bombay 

Punjab 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

Madras 

Walking capital of primary agricultural credit 
societies per member, at the end of June, 
1957 (Rs) ... 

j 221 

L 

137 

120 

Loans advanced during 1956-7 by primary 
agricultural credit societies per member (Rs) ... 

! 170 

84 

99 

82 

Total loans advanced during 1956-7 by all types of 
co operatives per rural cultivating family (Rs) ... 

55 

35 

32 

24 

Overdue.? as percent age of outstandings of primary 
agricultural credit societies at the end of June, 
1957 

24 

23 

19 

13 

Value of goods sold during 1956-7 by primary 
agricultural non-credit societies and marketing 
unions or federations per rural cultivating 
family (Rs) ... 

! 

47 

4 

13 

5 


The indicators given above, when taken together, give a broad picture 
of the extent of co-operative development in these States. It is observed 
that the Co-operative Movement was relatively more developed in Bombay as 
compared to the other three States because of the rc-oricntation of co-operative 
policies and procedures, attempted since 1949, to which a reference is made in 
the following chapter. 

12.5 LEGAL FRAMEWORK 

Before proceeding to discuss the performance of co-operatives in the selected 
districts, it may be useful to refer briefly to legislative enactments which have a direct 
bearing on rural credit. These may be classified under three heads as:— 

(1) Moneylending and debt relief legislation, 

(2) Regulation of markets and 

(3) Land reforms legislation and rural credit. The relationship between land 
reforms legislation and rural credit is discussed in detail in Chapter 18, while the 
earlier mentioned measures are discussed here. 

12.5.1 Moneylending legislation 

Separate legislation for the regulation of moneylending business was in force in 
Bombay, Mysore, the Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal. In Uttar 
Pradesh and Madras, there was no separate legislation for the regulation of money- 
lending business. In Madras, separate Act for regulation of moneylending was passed 
in 1957 but it had not come into force during the period covered by the Survey. 
Therefore, moneylending business was regulated through the Madras Debtors’ 
Protection Act, 1934 and the Madras Pawnbrokers Act, 1943. In Uttar Pradesh, the 
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transactions of moneylenders were regulated by the U.P. Debt Redemption Act, 
1940 and the U.P. Regulation of Agricultural Credit Act, 1940. In Andhra Pradesh, 
the Hyderabad Moneylenders Act, 1349 F, continued to be in force in the Telengana 
area of the State. There was no legislation in force in Rajasthan during 1956-7 for 
regulation of moneylending business. The salient features of the legislation in force 
in the various States are given in Appendix 4. 

It may be seen from Appendix 4 that many Acts provided for the registration 
and licensing of moneylenders, maintenance of accounts in the prescribed form, 
furnishing periodical statements of accounts to debtors, issue of receipts to the 
debtor for every payment received by moneylenders, stipulation of maximum rates 
of interest and prohibition of levy of charges in addition to interest. 

Information regarding number of licensed moneylenders was available only 
in respect of four States. In Bombay and West Bengal, the total number of licensed 
moneylenders was 13,217 and 6,765 respectively; in Madras 1,825 licences were 
issued under the Madras Pawnbrokers Act, 1943. According to the available 
data, which are incomplete, there were 885 licensed moneylenders in the Punjab. 

The available reports on the administration of the regulation of moneylending 
acts indicated that the performance was not upto expectations. The number of 
licensed moneylenders was also small. For instance, in Bombay, it was reported 
that a substantial number of moneylenders did not renew their licences for the 
following three reasons. Firstly, the persons who had previously obtained licences 
for a few transactions or for recovery of old loans did not renew them during the 
subsequent years. Secondly, moneylenders advancing loans to other moneylenders, 
and landlords giving loans to their tenants for financing of crops, were not required 
to renew their licences on account of amendments to the Act. Thirdly, the restri¬ 
ctions on sale and purchase of agricultural land under the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, had considerably reduced the moneylending business, 
which partly accounted for decrease in their number. But the main reason for a 
small number of licensed moneylenders appeared to be that many were carrying on 
moneylending business without a licence. 

12.5.2 Debt relief legislation 

Debt relief legislation can be broadly classified into three categories, r/,?., 
(1) moratorium laws, (2) debt conciliation acts and (3) acts relating to compulsory 
reduction of debts and safeguarding of land and other productive assets of the 
debtors from transfer to creditors against payment of debts. The main object 
of the moratorium laws is to stay the proceedings against agriculturist-debtors for 
debts or arrears of rent. Even as recently as 1954, Madras State enacted the Madras 
Indebted Agriculturists (Temporary Relief) Act to prohibit for one year institution 
or execution of suits against agriculturists, for they had suffered continuously during 
the previous four or five years from drought or cyclones and were considered to require 
some time to stabilize their position. Debt conciliation legislation, on the other hand, 
represents the first direct attempt by Government to reduce the burden of agricultural 
indebtedness which had outgrown the repaying capacity of the debtors. At present 
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in many States, the Debt Conciliation Acts either stand repealed or have become practi¬ 
cally inoperative. Among the main provisions of the third type of debt relief legislation, 
viz., compulsory reduction of debts and redemption of mortgages, mention may 
be made of (1) fixation of maximum rates of interest, (2) reopening of old debt cases 
by prescribed judicial authorities, (3) compulsory reductions in interest or interest and 
principal of old debts in a prescribed manner, (4) payment of adjusted debts in 
suitable instalments, (5) redemption of mortgages and (6) protection to a minimum 
proportion of debtors’ lands and other assets such as produce, dwelling house, etc. 

12.5.3 Progress in regard to regulation of markets 

For promoting more orderly and efficient marketing of agricultural produce, 
Acts for regulation of agricultural markets were in force in Andhra Pradesh, 
Bombay, Mysore, Madras, Madhya Pradesh and the Punjab. Tabic 12.8 shows 
the number of regulated markets established in these States upto the end of 1957. 
In Bihar, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan, steps were reported to 
have been taken in this direction. 

TABLE 12*8-—PROGRESS IN REGULATION OF MARKETS 

| NUMBER OF REGULATED MARKETS AT THE END OF 




1951 

1955 

1957 


Andhra Pradesh 


45 

62 

j 79 


Bombay 


131 

168 

j 194 


Madhya Pradesh 


3 

59 

76 


Madras 


i 11 

19 

' 22 


Mysore 


36 

47 

i 54 


Punjab 


| 95 

114 

! 117 


Total 


322 

470 

542 



(Source : Office of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India) 

A brief reference may be made here to the three committees which went into the 
question of regulated markets during the period under review. The Shirname 1 
Committee appointed by the Government of Bombay stated in its report that 
marketing co-opcrativcs should be developed so as to enable the cultivators to 
avail of the full benefits of regulated markets. The Committee was of the opinion 
that no regulated market could function effectively and smooLhly unless and until 
a strong marketing co-operative was in a position to play the key role of market 
functionaries. The Regulated Markets Enquiry Committee appointed by the 
Government of Mysore* also emphasized the need for extending the Regulated 
Markets Act to all markets in the State. The Expert Committee appointed by the 
Government of Madras* in 1957 to review the working of the Madras Commercial 
Crops Markets Act emphasized, inter alia , the need for the expansion of the scope 
of the Act so as to cover non-commercial crops and for better licensing arrangements. 

1 Report of the Expert Committee on the Review of the Bombay Agricultural Produce 

Markets Act, 1939 (1956). 

“Report of the Regulated Markets Enquiry Committee in the Mysore State (1956). 

•Report of the Expert Committee on the Review of the Madras Commercial Crops Markets 

Act, 1933 (1957). 






CHAPTER 13 


CO-OPERATIVE STRUCTURE IN THE SELECTED 

DISTRICTS 

1 his chapter gives a hi icf description of the co-operative structure in the 
selected districts and of the structural and functional inter-relationships between 
its difLrcnt components, rhe main features characterizing co-operative development 
in each of the selected districts and the efforts made during 1956-7 to reorganize 
the co-operative structure on the lines laid down in the Second Five Year Plan are 
also discussed. 

The year 1956-7 was the first year of the Second Five Year Plan of which the 
co-operative development programme formed an integral part. During this year, 
which was also the Survey year, efforts of varying magnitude and intensity at re¬ 
organizing the co-opcrativc structure on the linos indicated in the Plan were evident 
in all the selected districts. As a preliminary to a study of the objectives set forth 
for the reorganization of co-operatives, the efforts made and the progress achieved 
in the attainment of targets laid down, it may bo useful to discuss the structure of 
the Co-operative Movement as it existed at the beginning of the Second Five Year 
Plan in the selected districts. 


13.1 BROACH 

The structure and working of co-operatives in Broach, East Khandesh and 
Dharwar, the three districts from the pro-reorganized Bombay State, need to be 
studied in the context of the historical development of the crop loan system 
initiated in 1949. Earlier, in 1939, the Government of Bombay enacted the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, which for the first time provided for extension 
of finance to the ‘ adjusted debtor ’ not only for redemption of old debts but also 
for meeting his current production credit requirements. In 1946, the State Govern¬ 
ment passed the Bombay Moneylenders Act, which could be said to be more or 
less an outcome of the recommendations of the Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee 
of the Policy Committee on Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries setup in 1944 under 
the chairmanship of Prof. D. R. Gadgil. The Co-operative Planning Committee, 
1945, also known as “ Saraiya Committee ”, considered the problem of organiza¬ 
tion of co-operative credit in the light of the recommendations of the Gadgil Com¬ 
mittee and recommended that the co-operatives should take up the responsibility 
for providing finance to all agriculturists. The recommendations of these two com¬ 
mittees were considered by the Bombay Co-operative Banks’ Association at its 
meeting specially convened in December 1946. It was resolved in this meeting to 
request the Government of Bombay to appoint a representative committee to 
recommend the terms and measures of Government assistance and association to 
be provided to the co-operative banks. The Government of Bombay accepted the 
proposals of the Association and appointed the Agricultural Credit Organization 
Committee, also known as “ Nanavati Committee ”, which submitted its report in 
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1947. The recommendations of this Committee were considered by the Bombay 
Government and the Bombay State Co-operative Bank. A policy statement laying 
down the procedure with a view to securing a fairly uniform system of integrated 
finance in relation to general obligations of the Co-operative Movement towards 
creditworthy agriculturists was issued by the Board of Directors of the Bombay 
State Co-operative Bank in 1950 to the co-operatives, in general, and the central 
financing agencies, in particular. This statement sets out the basic principles of 
the reoriented system and procedures to be followed for providing crop loan to all 
cultivators for raising of crops. It also attempted to link creditworthiness of the 
cultivator to his production need instead of to the value of his physical assets. 

The Bombay State Co-operative Bank as well as some central banks 
received State contribution to their share capital, and the reoriented system of co¬ 
operative credit on the basis of crop loan system and State participation was initiated 
in the pre-reorganized Bombay State in 1949. 

In October 1955, as was observed in Section 12.1, the pilot project of the 
Integrated Rural Credit Scheme covering the entire district was initiated in Broach, 
East Khandesh and Dharwar districts. Organization of large size societies, 
extension of credit through co-operatives and development of co-operative marketing 
and processing activities were the main features of the pilot projects and the 
Second Five Year Plan for these districts. Targets for achievement by 1960-1 
were laid down under the pilot project. The pilot projects were incorporated in 
the Second Five Year Plan at the end of 1955-6. 

In Broach district, as at the end of June 1957, there were 230 primary agricultural 
credit societies including 136 large size societies and 49 small size unlimited 
liability type societies; there were 23 marketing societies (Appendix Table 13.1). 
Seven marketing societies and three primary credit societies owned cotton 
gins and/or presses. There was also a central bank and a land mortgage bank in 
the district. 

The number of primary agricultural credit societies in the district declined 
from 280 at the end of June 1954 to 230 at the end of June 1957. With the initiation 
of the pilot project, 136 large size societies were organized of which 45 were 
formed by amalgamation of 107 small size societies, and the remaining societies 
by conversion of small size societies by suitably amending their by-laws (Appendix 
Table 13.2). No large size society was newly organized in the district. 

Of the 136 large size societies, 21 were sanctioned State contribution to share 
capital till 1956-7; of these, twenty societies received the contribution by the end 
of June 1957. No State nominees were appointed in any society. Fourteen large 
size societies received godown loans and/or subsidies and 56 received management 
subsidy. 
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It was reported that at the end of June 1957, about one-third of the 230 primary 
agricultural credit societies in the district undertook marketing of produce indepen¬ 
dently. As stated earlier, the Hyderabad Conference on Marketing and Co-operation 
recommended that primary credit societies should not undertake marketing of 
produce except as agents of marketing societies. 

Besides, there was overlapping of the jurisdiction in many societies. This 
was mainly because of the fact that immediately after the amendment of the Bombay 
Co-operative Societies Act in 1948, the Co-operation Department organized several 
group multi-purpose societies each with a jurisdiction covering several villages, 
which sometimes resulted in overlapping of jurisdiction. 

In organizing large size societies, however, the central bank as well as 
the district co-operative officials took care to see that no organizational defects 
crept in. Attempts were also made to rationalize the jurisdiction of credit societies 
and to discourage the marketing societies from taking up crop loan activities. Some 
of the marketing societies which were not willing to discontinue granting crop loans 
opposed this move. But due to the fluidity in the policy regarding large 
size societies witnessed towards the latter part of 1956, organization of this 
type of societies was not encouraged and marketing societies were not prevented 
from granting crop loans. This shift in policy caused confusion among the 
co-operative field workers in the district and from that time onward, the tempo of 
organizational effort in implementing the pilot project slowed down considerably. 
Realizing the seriousness of the problem of overlapping of functions and jurisdiction, 
a committee consisting of co-operative officials and non-officials of the district to 
examine the problem in its minutest details and to evolve ways and means of tack¬ 
ling it was appointed in February 1958. 1 The committee submitted its report in 
May 1958. It recommended rationalization of the jurisdiction of credit and market¬ 
ing societies and discontinuation of marketing of produce by credit societies and of 
credit activities by marketing societies. 

The frequent changes in policy regarding credit societies also had a direct 
bearing on the credit structure. Thus, in July 1955 the State Government recommend¬ 
ed organization only of large size primary multi-purpose societies for groups of 
villages with a share capital of about Rs 15,000 to Rs 20,000 and a working 
capital of Rs 1.00 lakh to Rs 1.20 lakhs. Revised instructions were issued 
in September 1955 to the effect that societies with a sharo capital smaller than 
that envisaged in the new set-up should also continue to be organized in backward 
tracts and co-operatively undeveloped areas. Thus, the registration of large size 
as well as small size societies continued simultaneously. However, no definite 
instructions concerning the size of a society were issued. In January 1958, revised 
instructions were issued asking for splitting up of societies which had more 
than twelve villages in their jurisdiction. Subsequently, in March 1958, Government 
recommended that the following criteria be observed while organizing large 


1 For a detailed discussion see Section 17.3.4. 
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size societies: (1) the large size society should have limited liability; (2) its 
area of operation should be within a radius of three to four miles; 
(3) the number of villages covered should be generally three to four but 
not exceeding six; (4) its membership should be 100 at the start so that it 
could be raised to 400 in three to four years; (5) it should have an initial 
share capital and owned funds to the extent of R$ 5,000 which could be raised 
to Rs 10,000 during the course of three to four years and Government share 
capital of Rs 10,000 was to be subscribed to make it Rs 20,000 or so; (6) it 
should provide agricultural finance initially to the extent of Rs 25,000 which 
should be increased to Rs 1.00 lakh to Rs 1.50 lakhs subsequently and (7) it should 
have a full-time, efficient and trained secretary. 

There were 23 marketing/processing societies in the district of which sixteen 
undertook mainly cotton marketing, two were dormant, two had not started 
functioning up to June 1957 and three were engaged only in the distribution of 
agricultural requisites. Of these 23 societies, five received State contribution to share 
capital, one received godown loans and subsidies and sixteen received management 
subsidy. Many marketing societies in this district had taken up processing activities. 
Of the 23 marketing societies in the district, seven societies undertook, in addition 
to marketing, processing of produce in their own gins, while nine societies 
marketed the produce after getting it processed in privately owned gins. 

In addition to the seven marketing-cum-processing societies referred to above, 
three primary credit societies also undertook processing activities. As against a 
target of ten co-operative processing units for cotton to be achieved by the end 
of 1960-1 mainly with funds received in the form of State contribution to share 
capital, eight societies were in a position to acquire or construct ginning and/or 
pressing plants before the end of June 1957. 

With the initiation of the pilot project, the loan policy of the central bank was 
reoriented on the lines recommended by the Field Workers’ Conference. As a result 
of the liberalization of loan policy, amounts advanced by the central bank to 
agricultural credit societies increased from Rs 67.81 lakhs in 1954-5 to Rs 182.39 
lakhs in 1956-7; amounts held by agricultural credit societies from the central bank 
at the end of June increased from Rs 40.20 lakhs to Rs 91.40 lakhs during the 
same period. The proportion of overdues to outstandings in the case of loans due 
from agricultural credit societies to central bank, however, increased from 1 per cent 
to 5 per cent. State contribution to share capital of the central bank amounted to 
Rs 1 lakh; there was no further addition to this till the end of June 1957. 

The function of audit of co-operative societies was vested in the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies. Supervision of co-operative societies was the responsibility 
of the District Supervision Committee and the Taluk Supervising Unions. The 
supervisors were appointed by the Co-operation Department and were attached to 
the supervising unions which were under the control of the District Committee. 
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The central bank had no control over the supervisors ; for financial inspection 
it had appointed its own inspectorial staff. In the N.E.S. and C.D.P. areas, the work of 
supervision was entrusted to the Assistant District Co-operative Officer who was 
assisted by Village Level Workers. The responsibility for supervision was thus divided 
between the Supervisors appointed by the Co-operation Department and the Inspec¬ 
tors appointed by the central bank . 1 The loan applications of A and B class primary 
societies were scrutinized by the supervising unions and recommended to the central 
bank, while those of C class societies were, in addition, scrutinized by the Inspectors. 


13.2 EAST KHANDESH 

Of the 849 primary agricultural credit societies functioning in the district as 
at the end of June 1957, 641 were single-purpose limited liability type societies, 73 
were multi-purpose unlimited liability type societies and 135 were large size multi¬ 
purpose limited liability type societies. The total number of credit societies declined 
from 865 at the end of June 1955 to 863 at the end of June 1956 and further to 849 
at the end of June 1957 due to amalgamation of small size societies into large size 
societies. The policy regarding the organization of large size societies referred to 
in the previous section is also relevant for this district which is in the same State. 

There were 24 large size societies in East Khandcsh as at the end of June 1956. 
During 1956-7, 105 large size societies were organized through conversion, and 6 
through amalgamation of 15 small size societies. The large size societies formed 
only 16 per cent of the total number of primary credit societies but accounted for 
Rs 62 lakhs or 34 per cent of the total loans advanced by primary credit societies 
in the district during 1956-7. An amount of Rs 3.32 lakhs was received by 39 large 
size societies as State contribution to their share capital in 1956-7. Ten large size 
societies received godown loans and subsidies and 52 received subsidy towards 
managerial staff upto June 1957. 

Of the 36 marketing and/or processing societies in the district, seventeen were 
cotton sale societies, six were purchase and sale societies and thirteen were fruit 
sale societies. In addition, 31 multi-purpose societies also undertook marketing of 
produce. 

As against 33 marketing societies which existed prior to the launching of the 
project in October 1955, it was proposed to have 35 societies by 1956-7 and 40 
by 1960-1. Of the marketable surplus, the proportion handled by co-operatives which 
was 6 per cent in 1954-5 rose to about 10 to 15 per cent in 1956-7 ; it was proposed 
to raise it to 33 per cent in 1960-1. 

Thirteen marketing societies received share capital contribution from the State 
and thirteen secured subsidy towards managerial staff. Loans and subsidies were 
sanctioned for the construction of one large size and four medium size godowns. 

Proceedings of the Ninth Meeting of the Standing Advisory Committee on Agricultural 
Credit: Reserve frank of India, Bombay (1958). See also Section 16.2.7. 
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As against the target of 20 small size godowns for the year 1956-7, none was 
constructed during the year, though 10 godowns were constructed in 1955-6. As 
against the target of three medium and one large size godowns, two and one, respec¬ 
tively, were constructed during 1956-7. 


There were two primary land mortgage banks in the district, details about 
which are given in the chapter on land mortgage banks. 

The administrative set-up for audit, inspection and supervision and the machinery 
for sanctioning loans to members of primary societies were similar to those in Broach 
district. 


13.3 DHARWAR 

Of the 681 primary credit societies in the district at the end of June 1957, 118 
were large size societies. Of these, 50 were formed by amalgamation of 130 small size 
societies, and 68 by conversion. Fifty-two large size societies were sanctioned State 
contribution towards share capital by the end of June 1956 ; in the absence of a 
definite policy decision as to whether State participation should be direct or indirect, 
State contribution to share capital was not sanctioned in 1956-7. Thirty-eight 
societies had received loans and subsidies for construction of godowns. Though 
many of the large size societies did not receive State contribution to share capital. 
State nominees were appointed. 

There were sixteen marketing societies functioning in the district, of which 
thirteen undertook marketing of produce. Processing of cotton or other agricultural 
produce was not taken up on any significant scale by co-operatives in the district. 
Eleven marketing societies received State contribution towards share capital. Loans 
and subsidies for construction of godowns were sanctioned to five societies and 
subsidies for appointment of managerial staff to fourteen societies. Primary agri¬ 
cultural credit societies in the district, except a few, were not undertaking marketing 
of produce, though some of the marketing societies were giving loans for production 
purposes. 

There were four land mortgage banks in the district, details about which arc 
given in the chapter on land mortgage banks. 

As against the original target of 178 large size societies to be organized 
by the end of 1960-1,118 large size societies were registered before the end of 1956-7. 
Changes in policy regarding the organization of large size societies which took 
place before the transfer of this district to Mysore State were discussed in the earlier 
section on Broach. In Dharwar, two types of societies, namely, the large size and the 
medium size were organized. A large size society was defined as one having or 
likely to have 500 members, working capital of Rs 1.00 lakh and paid-up share 
capital of Rs 10,000. A medium size society was defined as one having Rs 5,000 as 
share capital and Rs 25,000 as working capital. As at the end of June 1957, there 
were 25 medium size societies. 
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The targets for 1960-1 under the pilot project m this district fixed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in. 1955-6 were revised downwards in 1957-8 by the Government 
of Mysore. The target in respect of large size societies to be achieved by 1960-1 
was brought down to 152 from 178. The revised targets for short and medium-term 
loans (Table 13.1.) were Rs 120 lakhs and Rs 36 lakhs, respectively. 


TABLE 13.1—SHORT-TERM AND MEDIUM-TERM FINANCE 

(Amount in lakhs of rupees 

! ~~ 


SHORT-TERM MEDIUM-TERM 
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ments 
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ment 
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3 

4 

i 5 

1 

6 

1955-6 

112 

123 

— 

37.5 



1956-7 


121 1 


50.0 

30.4 1 

22.5 

1957-8 

188 

; 


62.5 

.... 

25.0 

1958-9 

225 


95 

75.0 

— 

27.5 

1959-60 

263 

, — 

no 

78.8 



1960-1 

320 

~' '* 

120 


"" 

36.0 


(Source : Office of the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Dharwar) 


1 Provisional. 


The targets to be achieved according to the revised plan in respect of short¬ 
term and medium-term loans by the end of 1960-1 were achieved during 1956-7 
(Table 13.1). Thus, the revision of the targets virtually put a stop to further expan¬ 
sion of co-operative credit in the district, and led to several difficulties. For instance, 
in 1957-8 many new members of some societies were refused crop loans because 
of the general restrictions on the total amount of crop loans to be advanced. 


As regards inter-linking between credit and marketing, 128 credit societies 
were initially proposed to be linked to 10 marketing societies for recovering crop 
loans from the sale proceeds of the members’ produce. Though the inter-linking 
was planned, as will be seen later, no clear instructions regarding sending of 
statements by credit societies to marketing societies, mode of recovery of crop loans, 
etc., were issued and there was, in effect, no satisfactory inter linking of credit and 
marketing in the district. 


There was a co-operative ginning society at one of the marketing centres but the 
quantity of cotton processed by it was relatively small; further, it was not 
linked to any co-operative marketing society. Another society which was granted 
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Stale contribution to share capital did not construct a ginning and pressing plant. 
Thus, co-operative processing activity was not developed to any appreciable extent 
in the district, as a result of which, marketing co-operatives had to sell raw cotton 
through private traders to Bombay buyers. The pilot project, initialed in the 
district in October 1955, provided for the setting up of five cotton ginning and 
pressing societies and seven other processing societies. 

In the Malnad (paddy growing area) paddy trade was dominated by private 
rice-mill owners. The Second Five Year Plan provided for the organization of one 
co-operative rice mill in this region. 

State contribution to the share capital of the central bank to the extent of 
Rs 1 lakh was made before the transfer of Dharwar district to Mysore State. 
Though Government of Mysore provided for additional State contribution to the 
extent of Rs 2,50,000 by 1960-1, the central bank refused to accept additional 
share capital on the ground that it had adequate share capital; it did not also 
amend its by-laws providing for State nominees on its Board of Directors. 

The administrative arrangements for audit and supervision of co-operative 
societies and for scrutiny of loan applications of the societies in the district were 
generally similar to those obtaining in Broach district. 

134 COIMBATORE 

The number of primary agricultural credit societies in the district decreased 
from 1,054 as at the end of June 1954 to 795 as at the end of June 1957. During 
this period, sixteen large size societies or agricultural banks were formed by 
amalgamation of 47 small size societies.* Of the sixteen agricultural banks, fourteen 
were located in the pilot project area. 

The pilot project of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme was launched in the 
district in 1956 and covered the taluks of Erode, Palladam and Gobichettipalayam. 
Subsequently, however, the project was extended to cover five out of the nine taluks 
in the district. All the large size societies in Coimbatore, known as agricultural 
banks, were organized on a limited liability basis by amalgamation of two or more 
small size societies. As a part of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme, agricultural 
banks were being organized in the pilot project area. Further, even in the pilot 
project area there were large size as well as small size societies. None of the 
agricultural banks received State contribution to share capital up to June 1957. 

Working of this society, namely, DMS 2 is discussed in Section 17.5. 

"The decrease in the number of societies was also due to the fact that jaggery societies 
were transferred to the Industries Department and societies from Kollegal taluk were 
transferred to Mysore State. The total number of such societieswas 275. 
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In addition to fourteen large size societies, there were four marketing societies 
in the pilot project area which were proposed to be linked with the large size societies. 
The achievement in this regard was, however, relatively meagre. 

In addition to the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme, another scheme known as 
the Full Finance Scheme was introduced in the Erode firka of Coimbatore district 
on an experimental basis in 1956-7. The scheme aimed at providing by gradual 
stages the entire credit needs of agriculturists through co-operative agencies to the 
exclusion of ail other agencies of institutional credit including the Government. 
The scheme covered all types of cultivators, agricultural labourers and artisans. 
Their short-term and medium-term credit needs were estimated beforehand and 
suitable credit limits were fixed for them.' Six of the fourteen agricultural banks were 
located within the jurisdiction of the Full Finance Scheme and served 33 out of 39 
villages in the area. In these agricultural banks, in addition to the Secretary, an extra 
Supervisor was provided and the cost was met by Government. As a result of the 
introduction of this Scheme in the Erode firka, which was a part of the pilot project 
area, loans issued by societies functioning in the area increased from Rs 1.16 lakhs 
at the time of introduction of the scheme to Rs 7.38 lakhs at the end of April 1958 
and the membership rose from 1,849 to 4,889. Whereas the volume of loans 
increased by 534 per cent, membership increased by 164 per cent. All the agricultural 
banks in the area were affiliated to the Sale Society CMS4 which undertook the 
sale of produce of the members of the affiliated agricultural banks. 

There was one central bank ; it did not receive any State contribution 
towards its share capital upto the end of June 1957. There was little radical 
change in the loan policy of this bank, except with regard to the Full Finance 
Scheme, after the initiation of the pilot project. There were ten primary land 
mortgage banks in the district which provided long-term loans to agriculturists. 

Supervision was the responsibility of the central bank and it was carried 
out through supervising unions. The supervising unions were under the 
administrative control of the central bank and the Supervisor attached to the union 
was an employee of the central bank. Audit was the statutory responsibility of the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. The loan applications of primary societies were 
scrutinized by the supervising unions before they were sanctioned by the central bank. 

13.5 WEST GODAVARI 

As at the end of June 1957, there were 369 primary credit societies in the district, 
of which, 41 were located in the pilot project area covering the taluks of Eluru and 
Tadepalligudem. Of the 41 societies in the pilot project area, 37 were large size 

1 One of the large size societies working in the area covered by the scheme, which was selected 
for the supply-side investigation, was reported to have undertaken a survey of the credit 
requirements of the agricultural population in its jurisdiction and it estimated the total 
requirements at Rs 4.62 lakhs. During the 22 months period ending 15 December 1957 
it had issued short-term and medium-term loans aggregating to Rs 2.53 lakhs. It aimed 
at meeting about 66 per cent of the credit requirements of the agricultural population 
before the end of 1957-8. 

?0 
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societies and two rural banks. There were four marketing societies in the area, of 
which one was liquidated subsequently; but none undertook marketing of produce. 

Of the 57 large size societies in the district, 14 were rural banks. A rural 
bank was expected to have a paid-up share capital between Rs 25,000 and 
Rs 50,000 and deposits of Rs 25,000, while a large size credit society was 
expected to have a minimum share capital of Rs 20,000 and a turnover of 
Rs 1.50 lakhs. 

The pilot project of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme was inaugurated in 
Eluru and Tadepalligudem taluks in June 1956. Before this project was launched, 
there were 136 primary credit societies in the area ; 37 large size societies and 
2 rural banks were organized by amalgamation of small size societies before the 
end of June 1957. Thus, by the end of 1956-7 only two small size societies 
operated in the pilot project area. Under the co-operative development plan for 
the district, coverage of 85 per cent of the villages and 45 per cent of the rural popula¬ 
tion by co-operatives were proposed. The pilot project was incorporated in the 
Second Five Year Plan in 1956-7. 

Thirty-eight out of the 57 large size societies received State contribution to 
share capital, while 16 obtained godown loan and subsidy, and 38 secured 
subsidy towards managerial staff. 

The large size societies (including rural banks) and marketing societies were 
permitted to advance pledge finance to their members. As between the credit and 
marketing societies, there was considerable overlapping of functions which is 
discussed in the chapter on marketing. The marketing societies did not, however, 
give production loans. Their functions were mostly confined to giving pledge 
loans, and none of the eleven marketing societies undertook marketing of 
produce. There was a District Co-operative Marketing Federation in the district. 
There were six land mortgage banks in the district which provided long-term 
loans to agriculturists. The administrative arrangements regarding audit, 
supervision and inspection were generally similar to those in Coimbatore district. 

13.6 FEROZEPUR 

There were 1,064 primary agricultural credit societies in the district as 
at the end of June 1957, of which, 1,022 were unlimited liability type societies. Of 
the 42 limited liability type societies, ten were large size societies organized 
between July 1956 and June 1957. Four large size societies were organized 
through amalgamation of small size societies. All the large size societies were 
sanctioned State contribution to their share capital but actual disbursement of funds 
was not effected. These societies, however, received godown loans and management 
subsidies. 

There were eighteen co-operative marketing and processing societies in the 
district, of which six were cotton marketing societies, three cottonginning and pressing 
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societies, two rice husking mills and six commission shops which were mostly engaged 
in the marketing of foodgrains, cotton, paddy and oilseeds. These were affiliated 
to the District Wholesale Purchase and Sale Society. 

It was proposed to organize during the Second Five Year Plan period six 
processing societies. Of the eighteen marketing societies in the district, four received 
State contribution to share capital to the extent of Rs 80,000 before the end of June 
1957 and two received loans and subsidies for the construction of godowns to the 
extent of Rs 6,000. Two marketing societies also received management subsidy 
amounting to Rs 2,400. 

All the three central banks in the: district received State contribution to share 
capital. There was overlapping of jurisdiction in two central banks. There was no 
land mortgage bank in the district. 

The administrative staff in the district consisted of one Assistant Registrar who 
was assisted in his work by 7 Inspectors and 37 Sub-Inspectors. Each Inspector had 
under his control four to eight Sub-Inspectors for agricultural credit societies. For 
other types of societies such as industrial societies, construction and labour societies 
and marketing societies, there were additional Inspectors; each Inspector was assisted 
by two to four Sub-Inspectors. The number of agricultural credit societies under a 
Sub-Inspector varied from 28 to 62. 

The function of supervision was vested in the Co-operation Department and was 
performed by the Sub-Inspectors of the Department. There were no supervising 
unions, and the central banks had no responsibility regarding supervision. Audit 
was the responsibility of the Chief Auditor, Co-operation Department, Government 
of Punjab. However, as a transitional arrangement, the Sub-Inspectors of the 
Co-operation Department also attended to the audit of primary societies. They also 
attended to the work relating to fixing of maximum credit limits of individuals and 
societies, supervision of the accounts of the primaries, rectification of audit defects, 
etc. Thus, the duties of (1) auditing the primary credit societies, (2) supervising the 
primary credit societies and (3) assisting in the fixing of maximum credit limits were 
practically centralized in one and the same individual, namely, the Sub-Inspector. 
The central banks had no field staff of their own and, therefore, had to depend on 
the services of the Sub-Inspectors to a large extent. The central banks exercised 
little initiative in the formulation of loan policies and merely acted on the directives 
of the Co-operation Department. 


13.7 ETAWAH 

As at the end of June 1957, there were in the district 1,007 primary agricultural 
credit societies inclusive of fourteen unlimited liability type societies. There were no 
large size societies in the district as the district co-operative development plan did 
not provide either for organization of large size societies or for State aid by way of 
contribution to share capital and loans and subsidies for construction of godowns. 
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The co-operative marketing structure consisted of the District Co-operative 
Federation, one Ghee Sale Union, 46 co-operative block development unions and 
60 primary ghee societies; none, except the Mahewa Co-operative Union, under¬ 
took marketing of produce. None of the primary ghee societies undertook 
marketing and were in practice more or less credit societies. There was no 
provision for State contribution to the share capital of any of the marketing 
societies. 


As early as in 1948, attempts were made to develop the rural economy through 
community development programme. The programme was first initiated in 64 
villages and later extended to 315 villages before the end of the First Five Year 
Plan. For purposes of the Second Five Year Plan, the entire district was divided 
into fifteen blocks and the task of developing these blocks was entrusted to the 
District Planning Office. 


In the Mahewa Development Block, there were six co-operative block develop¬ 
ment unions, viz., Mahewa, Newari, Ureng, Bakewar, Lakhna and Chandpura 
co-operative block development unions. To the Mahewa Co-operative Block 
Development Union were affiliated 25 limited liability type credit societies. Ten of 
these societies were initially selected for inclusion in the Mahewa Rural Credit 
Project 1 launched in July 1955 by the Planning, Research and Action Institute, 
which has its headquarters at Lucknow; gradually 21 societies were 
brought within the Mahewa Rural Credit Project by July 1956. A cash-credit 
account was opened for each of the 21 societies at the office of the Mahewa Block 
Development Union which acted as a pay office of the Etawah District Central 
Co-operative Bank. The cash-credit limits for the members of the selected societies 
were approved by the pay office and then the individual members of societies 
were allowed to draw funds whenever they needed. 

The credit limits fixed by the central bank for the societies in the area covered 
by the Mahewa Rural Credit Project were slightly higher as compared to those for 
societies in the area not covered by the Mahewa Rural Credit Project. Further, with 
a view to reducing the rate of interest, the State Government advanced in 1956-7 
taccavi loans in this area to the co-operatives. The taccavi loans were 
advanced to primary societies at 5& per cent per annum and the societies were 
expected to reduce the rate of interest on loans advanced by them from 9 per cent 
to 7 j« per cent per annum with effect from July 1956. 


Another feature of the Mahewa Rural Credit Project was the inter-linking between 
credit and marketing. The Mahewa Block Development Union was to have two 
godowns and was to undertake marketing activities and to recover the production 
loans out of the sale proceeds of members’ produce. 


•Officially called as " Multi purpose Co-operative Union Project, Mahewa”. 
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The third important feature of the project was the distribution of agricultural 
requisites such as manures, fertilizers, etc., by the District Co-operative Federation 
through the Mahewa Block Development Union. 1 The extent to which the objects 
of the project were achieved is discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

There was no primary land mortgage bank in the district. The administrative 
set-up lor audit, supervision and inspection of societies was considerably different 
from that obtaining in most other districts. Audit was the responsibility of 
the Central Audit Organization attached to the Finance Department. There were 
no supervising unions in the district. Supervision was the responsibility of the 
Uttar Pradesh Co-operative Union Ltd., Lucknow, which maintained a cadre of 
Supervisors in the district, which was under the administrative control of the 
central bank. The loan applications of the primary societies were scrutinized by the 
Supervisor appointed by the Co-operative Union as well as by the Inspector 
attached to the Co-operation Department before these were sanctioned by the 
central bank. 


13.8 MANDSAUR 

There were 629 primary agricultural credit societies in the district in June 1957, 
of which 610 were of unlimited liability type; there were live large size societies 
formed by amalgamation of 57 small size societies. 

There were four marketing societies in the district. Only one marketing society 
undertook marketing of produce and the remaining three were practically dormant. 
There were no primary land mortgage banks in the district. 

All the five large size societies were sanctioned Slate contribui ion i o share capital 
to the extent of Rs 50,000. Only two large size societies were advanced loans and 
subsidies by the State Government for construction of godowns. None of the large 
size societies received subsidies from the State Government lor appointment of 
managerial staff. Of the four marketing societies, only one had received State 
contribution to share capital to the extent of Rs 10,000, but none was sanctioned 
either loans or subsidies for construction of godowns or subsidies for appointment 
of managerial staff. 

In 1955-6, a ‘pilot project’ of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme was initiated 
in one Community Development Block. Under this project, one multi¬ 
purpose society was converted into a large size society. 2 Jl was proposed that the 
society should cover ten to twelve villages situated within a radius of five miles and 
that it should have a membership of 400. State contribution to share capital 
of this society amounted to Rs 10,200. This society was affiliated to a marketing 
society through which the members were required to sell their produce. For 

‘Tn practice seed loans were given directly by co-operative block development unions and 
this had little relationship with tjie cash loans advanced by primary credit societies. 

•Working of this society, namely, Ml5, is discussed in Section 15.4.8 
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administrative purposes, the project was under the overall control of the Assistant 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Although the scheme was drawn up in January 
1955, the large size society and the marketing society were registered only in 
March 1956, and the latter commenced functioning only in January 1957. 

There were two central banks in the district. There was no move for the 
amalgamation of the two banks. One of the two central banks had received State 
contribution towards share capital. The district Collector was the chairman of one 
of the banks, while the Tahsildar was the chairman of the other bank. Both had 
their own siaff of Supervisors and the loan applications from the primary credit 
societies were channelled through the Supervisors to the central banks. Both the 
central banks in the district had undertaken the distribution of fertilizers as agents 
of the Mahakoshal Co-operative Marketing Society. As this work was very heavy, 
the Co-operation Department officials devoted considerable time in assisting the 
central banks in this work. The fertilizers received from the Mahakoshal Marketing 
Society were either sold or issued in the form of kind loans to cultivators through 
the primary credit societies. The district was a part of the erstwhile Madhya Bharat 
State before the reorganization of States in November 1956. The co-operative 
institutions in the district, therefore, continued to be governed by the Madhya 
Bharat Co-operative Societies Act, 1955 during the Survey year. Supervision 1 was 
vested in the central banks which appointed Supervisors and maintained a cadre of 
group secretaries under each Supervisor. There were no supervising unions. The 
group secretaries looked after all the work of primaries under the overall control 
of Supervisors and were also responsible for scrutiny of loan applications. Audit 
was done by the officials of the Co-operation Department. 

13.9 GAYA 

As at the end of June 1957, the co-operative structure in the district 
comprised 1,504 primary credit societies, 6 marketing societies, 472 primary 
cane-growers’ societies, 2 federations of primary cane-growers’ societies, called 
canc unions and 4 central banks. There was no land mortgage bank in the district. 
Of the 1,504 primary credit societies, 400 societies were of unlimited liability 
type. By the end of June 1957, five large size societies were organized through 
amalgamation of 42 small size societies. The marketing societies, other than the 
cane-growers’ societies, hardly undertook marketing of produce. 

More than half of the total number of primary cane-growers’ societies were 
affiliated to a cane union which was liquidated recently. The supply of sugarcane from 
the primary cane-growers’ societies through the co-operative development and cane 
marketing unions to the privately owned sugar-mills was regulated by the Bihar Sugar 
Factories Control Act, 1937. As the organization and supervision of the cane unions 
and primary cane-growers’ societies was under the charge of a separate Assistant 


1 Before July 1957, there were no regular arrangements for supervision in those areas 
of Madhya Pradesh which formed part of Madhya Bharat; from I July 1957 supervision 
was vested in the central banks throughout Madhya Pradesh. 
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Registrar, who was independent of the Assistant Registrar in charge of other 
co-operatives, there was little inter-relationship between the cane-growers’ societies 
and the credit societies, except for the fact that some of the credit societies were 
affiliated to the cane unions and the members of these credit societies sold cane 
through the unions. The cane union and the canc-grower s’ societies did not give any 
cash loans, though some of these gave fertilizer loans. 

Plans for the development of co-opcrativcs were Linked to the programme of 
organizing N.E.S. Blocks. For purposes of the Community Development Programme, 
the district was divided into 46 artc/w/-cum-developmcnt blocks, of which 7 
were started by the end of 1955-6. During 1956-7, seven more blocks were started. 
The organization of large size societies was generally restricted to the areas covered 
by the N.E.S. blocks. 

Thus, in effect, there were three types of administrative arrangements to attend 
to the formulation and administration of co-operative development plans. Firstly, 
in the areas not covered by the N.E.S. blocks, which accounted for more than 
two-thirds of the total area of the district, the administration was by an Assistant 
Registrar who was assisted by Inspectors, Local Auditors and Supervisors. The 
loan applications of societies in this area were channelled through the Supervisors 
appointed by the Co-operation Department and deputed to work in the central banks. 
The central bank which sanctioned the loans had a manager who was an Inspector 
of the Co-operation Department on deputation to the bank. 

Secondly, in the area covered by the N.E.S. blocks, there was the Block Develop¬ 
ment Officer who was assisted by the Co-operative Extension Supervisor and Village 
Level Workers. The Village Level Workers in a N.E.S. block were in charge of a 
halka and assisted the co-operative societies in maintaining accounts as also in its 
general development activities. The loan applications of the societies were usually 
prepared by the societies with the assistance of the Co-operative Extension 
Supervisor and the Village Level Worker. The Co-operative Extension Supervisor 
submitted these to the Block Development Officer for onward transmission to 
the central bank. The manager of the central bank, who was an Inspector from 
the Co-operation Department on deputation, had a status lower than that of the 
Block Development Officer, but was expected to scrutinize the applications already 
approved by the Block Development Officer. 

Thirdly, there was the administrative set-up to look after the cane unions and the 
primary cane-growers’ societies. The jurisdiction of the Assistant Registrar in charge 
of this type of societies generally extended to over more than two districts. He was 
assisted by three organizers whose status was on par with that of the Inspector of 
Co-operative Societies. The organizers assisted by Supervisors helped the cane unions 
and primary cane-growers’ societies in their negotiations with the sugar factories. They 
worked in co-ordination with the Cane Inspector who was responsible to the Cane 
Commissioner. The relationship between the factory and unions in regard to the 
delineation of areas for purposes of regulation of supply of cane to sugar factories 
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and allied matters was looked after by the Cane Inspector who had, however, little 
to do with the organization, working or administration of the canc co-operatives. 

For purposes of administration of co-operatives other than cane co-operativcs, 
the district was divided into three circles, each under the charge of an Assistant 
Registrar. The jurisdiction of one Assistant Registrar covered the area of operation 
of two central banks. Each of the remaining two had an area co-terminus with the 
area of operation of a central bank. Thus, for purposes of administration of 
co-operatives including cane co-operativcs, there were, in all, four Assistant 
Registrars in the district. 

No pilot project of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme was launched in the 
district. As at the end of July 1956 there w'ere three marketing societies, and by the 
end of June 1957 three more were organized in the N.E.S. areas. All the five large 
size societies organized till the end of June 1957 were also in the N.E.S. areas. These 
large size societies as well as the three newly organized marketing societies were 
sanctioned share capital contribution by the State Government to the extent of 
Rs 50,000 and Rs 60,000, respectively. The policy regarding sanctioning of godown 
loans and subsidies for construction of godowns was such that in l he N.E.S. areas a 
marketing society was preferred to a large size society in this regard. The managers of 
large size societies and marketing societies were Government employees oil deputation 
who were paid by Government. All the managers so appointed were cx-off'icio 
members of the managing committees of the societies. 

In the preceding chapter, a reference was made to the Credit Agricole Scheme 
introduced in the Slate in 1945. The Credit Agricole depots were run by the state 
co-operative bank, and the central banks acted merely as agents of the state co¬ 
operative bank. The central banks in the district continued to sell fertilizers on cash 
payment, and gave fertlizer loans under the Scheme through the credit societies. 

Attempts to amalgamate the four central banks in the district met with opposition 
from the central banks. However, by the end of 1958, it was decided to have two 
central banks instead of one only, three of the four banks having agreed to merge. 
The fourth bank, though its financial position was weak, was allowed to function 
independently because of the opposition of some of its prominent members. State 
contribuiion to share capital amounting to Rs 1,50,000 was sanctioned to two 
central banks; the amount was deposited with the state co-operative bank and could 
be drawn after the adoption of the model by-laws recommended by the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies. 

Audit of co-operative societies was the statutory responsibility of the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies. There were no supervising unions in the district. 
Supervision was done by Supervisors appointed by the Co-operation Department 
and deputed to work in the central banks; the responsibility for supervision 
was vested in the central banks. 
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13.10 NADIA 

The co-operative credit organization in this district comprised 565 primary 
agricultural credit societies with unlimited liability, 30 with limited liability and 2 
central banks. Nearly 81 per cent of the primary credit societies in the district 
were practically dormant. 1 

Thirteen large size societies were organized in the district before the end of 
June 1957. Generally speaking, one large size society was organized for an area 
covering six to twelve villages. If there were any small size societies already 
working in the area, these were not immediately amalgamated but the members 
of the societies, if they were in need of loans, were asked to enroll themselves as 
members of the large size societies. This procedure was found to be necessary 
as many of these societies, which were adversely affected by the depression of the 
thirties and subsequently by the Partition, were dormant for many years. The Debt 
Settlement Board awards under the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935 also 
adversely affected the co-operative credit structure. Hence, the newly organized large 
size societies did not take over the liabilities of the dormant societies. 

The implementation of the co-operative development plans was initiated only 
in the latter half of 1956-7. Between January and June 1957, thirteen large size 
societies were organized. None of them received State contribution to share capital 
though two obtained godown loans and subsidies. State aid to the credit societies 
was mainly in the form of loans and subsidies for construction of godowns, as 
details about the policy regarding State contribution to the share capital were not 
finalised till June 1957. All the large size societies were, however, provided with the 
services of trained managers and received management subsidy to the extent of 
Rs 75 per month per manager. 

The co-operative marketing in the district was undeveloped. There was only 
one marketing society which undertook marketing of produce; it was under the 
administrative control of the Agricultural Department. 

Though there was a move for amalgamation of the two central banks in 
the district, it could not be implemented due to opposition from one. Pending the 
amalgamation, no State contribution to share capital was made till June 1957. 
There were no primary land mortgage banks in the district. 

Whereas audit was the statutory responsibility of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, supervision of the societies was entrusted to the central banks which 
appointed Supervisors for this purpose. There were no supervising unions. But 
because of inadequacy of supervisory staff and as the recovery of crop loans was 
virtually the responsibility of the Co-operation Department, much of the super¬ 
visory work devolved, in practice, on the Inspectors attached to the Co-operation 
Department. In N. E. S. and C. D. P. areas, the Block Level Co-operative Officers 
were responsible for supervision. 


‘Based on ISS(1) data. 
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13.11 BIKANER 

The co-operative structure in the district comprised 1 central bank, 1 central 
purchase and sale society and 60 primary societies including 16 weavers’ societies, 
10 consumers’ stores and 6 sheep-breeders’ societies. Of these, six societies carried on 
multi-purpose activities and were classified as credit societies though these hardly 
provided any credit. 

Though the co-operative development plan provided for the organization of 
30 small size societies during 1956-7, no such societies were organized. The central 
bank, which was registered in May 1951 with an area of operation over two districts, 
namely, Bikaner and Churu, had 54 primary societies (which were not agricultural 
credit societies) as members. The total working capital of the central bank amounted 
to Rs 45,630 at the end of June 1957 and the only loan advanced by it in 1956-7 
was out of the funds received from the Community Projects Administration for 
purposes of financing the sheep-breeding co-opcratives. No provision for State 
contribution to the share capital of the bank was made in 1956-7. 

The audit and supervision was the responsibility of the Registrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies. While audit was done by the Inspectors of the Co-operation Depart¬ 
ment, supervision was carried out by the Assistant Inspectors of the same 
Department. 

13.12 INTER-DISTRICT VARIATIONS IN STRUCTURE AND OPERATIONS 

From the foregoing study of the structure of co-operative credit and marketing 
in the selected districts, it will be seen that whereas the structural pattern was generally 
similar in all the districts, there were wide variations in the nature of operations of the 
components as well as in the implementation of the co-operative development sche¬ 
mes and administrative arrangements regarding audit and supervision. It is proposed 
to recapitulate in the following paragraphs the more important variations. 

The primary credit societies in the districts of Etawah and Gaya were mostly of 
the limited liability type. In Coimbatore, West Godavari, Fcrozepur, Mandsaur and 
Nadia, the proportion of unlimited liability type societies was high. In Broach, 
East Khandesh and Dharwar, the introduction of the pilot projects in the entire 
district resulted in a decline in the number of unlimited liability type societies. 

While the pilot projects in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar covered the 
whole district, those in Coimbatore and West Godavari were confined to only a part 
of the district. The pilot project, if it can be thus called, in Mandsaur district was 
formulated on a very small scale and made little headway. In other districts, except 
in the area covered by the Mahewa Rural Credit Project in Etawah, no efforts were 
made at introducing the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. In Broach, East Khandesh, 
Dharwar and in the area covered by the Full Finance Scheme in Coimbatore, the 
pilot projects brought about a reorientation in the sphere of loan policy and pro¬ 
cedure, but in the other districts there was little change in this respect. 
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The number of large size societies organized before the end of June 1957 was 
136 in Broach, 135 in East Khandesh, 118 in Dharwar, 57 in West Godavari, 16 in 
Coimbatore, 13 in Nadia, 10 in Ferozepur and 5 each in Mandsaur and Gaya 
(Appendix Table A ); there were no Var^e sixe societies in Totamh and bihaner. 
These formed 59 per cent of the total number of primary credit societies in Broach, 

16 per cent each in East Khandesh and Dharwar, 15 per cent in West Godavari and 
2 per cent in Nadia. In other districts, these formed less than 2 pet cent of the totaV 
number of primary credit societies. The number of smalt size societies which were 
amalgamated to form large size societies was the highest in Dharwar (\1Q), 
follwed by West Godavari (123) and Broach (102). (Appendix Table 13.2) 

There were marketing societies in all the districts, except Bikaner. Many of these 
societies, with the exception of those in Broach and to some extent in East Khandesh 
and Dharwar, did not undertake sale of members’ produce. In Gaya, cane-growers’ 
societies were prominent. Some of the marketing societies in Broach, East 
Khandesh and Dharwar also carried on credit activities. Thus, in these districts, 
there was overlapping of functions between credit and marketing societies. Further, in 
all the districts, except Broach and Dharwar, no concerted efforts were made to 
link credit with marketing. 

Co-operative processing made little headway. Out of the eleven selected dis¬ 
tricts, only in Broach processing societies were well developed. In the remaining 
districts, except East Khandesh, Dharwar and Ferozepur where there were a 
few co-operative processing units, there was hardly any co-operative processing 
activity. In East Khandesh and Dharwar, adequate attention was not paid to the 
development of co-operative processing. The district co-operative development plan 
provided for the organization of a co-operative rice-milling factory in West Godavari 
and a pressing factory in Coimbatore; but in Nadia, the district plan did not provide 
for any co-operative jute processing plants. Similarly, in Mandsaur which has a 
rice-growing area, there was no provision for any co-operative rice-mill. In Gaya, 
where sugarcane is an important crop, the sugar factories are privately owned and 
there was no provision for the organization of co-operative sugar factories. In 
Bikaner where wool is an important product, no provision was made for the 
setting up of any co-operative processing plant. The position described above 
indicates the absence of necessary emphasis on the development of processing 
co-operatives in almost all the districts. 

In Gaya, Ferozepur, Nadia and Mandsaur, there were two or more central 
banks in a district. In these districts, as well as in Etawah and Bikaner, the 
central banks were generally weak. None of the central banks, except those in 
Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar where the loan policy was formulated by 
the Field Workers’ Conference, had brought about any reorientation in their loan 
policies and procedures since 1955. In Coimbatore, efforts were being made on an 
experimental basis to reorient the loan policy, incorporating the essential features 
of the crop loan policy only in the area covered by the Full Finance Scheme. 
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Five of the selected districts had two 1 or more central banks, Gaya having as 
many as four central banks. Of the eighteen central banks in the selected districts, 
only eight from six districts had received State contribution to share capital. 
(Appendix Table 13.3 columns 12 and 13). In Gaya, the State Government sanctioned 
share capital contribution but the amount was not drawn as the banks had not 
adopted upto June 1957 the model by-laws prescribed by the Registrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies. 

There were primary land mortgage banks only in live districts, the number of 
banks varying from one in Broach to ten in Coimbatore. No planned effort at develop¬ 
ment of land mortgage banks was made in other districts. 

State participation in co-operatives as envisaged by the All-India Rural Credit 
Survey Committee, had three aspects, namely, (1) State contribution to share capital 
(2) State participation in management and (3) State participation in the develop¬ 
ment of marketing. The position in regard to these aspects varied from 
district to district. The number of large size societies which were sanctioned share 
capital contribution before the end of June 1957 was 171, as will be seen from 
Appendix Table 13.3. These societies were located in Broach, East Khandesh, 
Dharwar, West Godavari, Mandsaur and Gaya. Besides, 97 large size societies 
were sanctioned loans and subsidies for construction of godowns. The number of 
large size societies which were sanctioned managerial subsidy was 198. Many large 
size societies in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar did not receive State 
contribution to share capital or godown loans/subsidies. 

Forty-four marketing and processing societies in the selected districts were 
sanctioned State contribution to the share capital. Whereas East Khandesh account¬ 
ed for the highest number of such societies at 13, the total amount sanctioned 
was the highest in Broach at Rs. 3.76 lakhs. The number of marketing societies 
which were sanctioned loans and subsidies for construction of godowns was five 
in Dharwar, three in Gaya, two in Ferozcpur and one each in Broach, West 
Godavari and Nadia (Appendix Table 13.4). The position in regard to managerial 
subsidy was not very satisfactory. 

Details of physical targets and achievements relating to the co-operative develop¬ 
ment plans arc given in Appendix Table 13.5. Though the coverage of villages by 
co-operatives as revealed by the data was fairly satisfactory in almost all the districts 
except Mandsaur, Gaya and Bikaner, the achievements in regard to membership 
were not satisfactory in relation to the 1960-1 targets. Achievements in respect of 
short-term advances were quite satisfactory in Broach, Dharwar and West Godavari 
but in other districts, cither the targets were not fixed or the achievements fell short of 
the targets. The position was still less satisfactory with regard to medium-term and 
long-term loans ; no targets for these types of loans were fixed in many districts. 


including West Godavari, where central banks from outside the district financed the 
societies in parts of the district. 
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As regards administrative arrangements, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
had statutory powers of audit in the districts of Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar, 
Coimbatore, West Godavari, Mandsaur, 'Nadia, Gaya and Bikaner. InEerozepur, 
audit of co-operative societies was the responsibility of the Chief Auditor attached to 
the Co-operation Department, Government of Punjab, who was independent of the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies; as a transitional arrangement, tbe primary 
credit societies m Fcrozepur were audited by the Sub-Inspectors attached to the 
Co-operation Department In Etawah, it was the responsibility of tbe Central Audit 
Organization which functioned under the finance Department. 


In Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, supervision of co-operative credit 
societies was entrusted to the supervising unions; generally one for each taluk. 
The supervisors were appointed by the Co-operation Department and deputed to 
work in the supervising unions. The unions were under the control of the District 
Supervision Committee which in turn functioned under the Provincial Board of 
Supervision, of which the Registrar of Co-operative Societies was the chairman. 
Thus, the supervisory machinery in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar was 
more or less a part of the Co-operation Department and differed from that obtaining 
in Coimbatore and West Godavari. In Coimbatore and West Godavari, the super¬ 
vising unions were under the administrative control of the central banks and the 
Supervisors attached to the unions were appointed by the central banks themselves 
and deputed to work in the unions. In the pilot project areas of Coimbatore and 
West Godavari, the newly organized large size societies were placed in charge 
of Supervisors appointed by the central banks so that there was a close admini¬ 
strative link between the central bank and large size societies. 

In Fcrozepur and Bikaner, supervision of primary credit societies was entirely 
the responsibility of the Co-operation Department, which was attended to by the field 
staff appointed by that Department. In Gaya, the Supervisors were appointed by the 
Co-operation Department and were placed under the administrative control of 
the central banks which were managed by the Inspectors appointed by the same 
Department. In Mandsaur and Nadia, the function of supervision was discharged 
by Supervisors appointed by the central banks. In Etawah, the Uttar Pradesh 
Co-operative Union was entrusted with the function of supervision, but the 
Supervisors were under the administrative control of the central banks. 

While the general pattern of administrative set-up for audit, inspection and 
supervision in the different districts was on lines as indicated above, in the areas 
covered by the N.E.S. blocks the general control was exercised by the Block Develop¬ 
ment Officer or the Co-operative official of that area, assisted by the Extension 
Officers and Village Level Workers. 
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CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 

As a part of the supply-side investigation, all the central banks in the selected 
districts were studied. Data on financial position and operations of the selected 
banks were collected through a special supply schedule called the ‘ General Supply 
Schedule No. 2 \ In addition, a memorandum was also prepared on the working 
of each of these banks. The information thus collected forms the main basis of the 
discussion in this chapter, which is divided into four sections. The first section 
deals with the financial position of the selected central banks, the second 
with loan procedures and policies, the third with loan operations and the 
fourth with management. 


14.1 FINANCIAL POSITION 


14.1.1 Jurisdiction and size 

As at the end of June 1957, there were eighteen central banks in the eleven 
districts selected for the Survey, as may be seen from Tabic 14.1. In five districts, 
viz.. Broach, East Khandcsh, Dharwar, Coimbatore and Etawah, there was one 
central bank each for the entire district. There were two central banks in 
Mandsaur and Nadia, three in Ferozepur and four in Gaya. In West Godavari 
the jurisdiction of the Eluru Central Co-operative Bank extended to six taluks; 
the remaining two taluks, namely, Bhimavaram and Polavaram, were served by the 
Krishna and Rajahmundry Central Co-operative Banks, respectively, the head¬ 
quarters of which were outside the district. The Bikaner Central Co- operative 
Bank had jurisdiction over two districts, namely, Bikaner and Churu. 

The jurisdiction of a central bank extended over a revenue sub-division in Gaya 
and over more than one taluk in Ferozepur, Mandsaur and Nadia. Although there 
were two or more central banks, there was no overlapping of their jurisdiction in 
these districts except in Ferozepur, where a part of the area covered by the Moga 
and Fazilka Central Co-operative Banks was also served by the Ferozepur Central 
Co-operative Bank. 

In pursuance of the discussions at the second meeting of the Standing Advisory 
Committee on Agricultural Credit in April 1952, 1 the following standards were 
recommended in regard to the central banks: (1) as a general proposition, there 
should be one central bank for a district, (2) a central bank covering an entire 
district should normally have paid-up share capital and reserves of at least Rs 3 
lakhs, and (3) it should normally aim at having a minimum working capital of Rs 20 
to Rs 25 lakhs within a reasonable time of its start. As stated earlier in Section 13.8, 
there was no move for amalgamation of the two central banks in Mandsaur. 

1 Proceedings of the Third Meeting of the Standing Advisory Committee on Agricultural 
Credit, held in Bombay on 15 and 16 December 1952—Reserve Bank of India : p. 9. 
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The move for amalgamation of two central banks in 'Madia could not be imple¬ 
mented because of opposition from one of the banks. None of the four central 
banks from Gaya satisfied the above standards; only three of the four central 
banks in the district had agreed for amalgamation. In West Godavari and Ferozepur 
also, two or more central banks continued to operate. 1 

14.1.2 Membership 

All the eighteen central banks were of the mixed type, having both individuals 
and co-operative societies as their members. Whereas in Broach, East Khandesh, 
Dharwar and West Godavari, the number of affiliated agricultural credit societies 
declined during the period 1954-5 to 1956-7 (Appendix Table 14.1), which was 
mainly due to a decrease in the total number of agricultural credit societies as a 
result of amalgamation of the erstwhile small size societies, in the remaining six 
districts, the number of affiliated agricultural credit societies showed a perceptible 
increase because of the increase in the total number of agricultural credit societies. 


14.1.3 Working capital 

Of the eighteen central banks studied, working capital exceeded Rs 3 crores 
in East Khandesh and Karnatak (Dharwar) Central Co-operative Banks (Table 14.1) 
and was between Rs 1.50 crores and Rs 3.00 crorcs in Eluru, Broach and 
Coimbatore Central Co-operative Banks. In the central banks from Ferozepur, 
Mandsaur and Etawah, the working capital ranged between Rs 12 lakhs and 
Rs 42 lakhs; in all the remaining central banks it was less than Rs 10 lakhs. 


Of the total working capital of the central banks, owned funds generally 
accounted for less than 30 per cent (Table 14.1 and Appendix Table 14.2) in 
almost all the districts except Etawah where the proportion was 34 per cent. 


Deposits constituted more than 50 per cent of the working capital in Broach, 
East Khandesh, Dharwar, Coimbatore and Mandsaur and nearly 50 per cent in 
Ferozepur, Etawah and Bikaner. The corresponding proportion was less than 30 per 
cent in West Godavari, Gaya and Nadia. The relatively low proportion of deposits 
in West Godavari needs to be studied in the context of the large working capital; 
the bank had borrowed large amounts from the slate co-operative bank and the 
Reserve Bank of India. 


3 Among the various arguments put forth against amalgamation by individuals and 
central banks, the more important ones were that : (1) the * other * central bank (which was to be 
merged), was financially weak ; (2) the 4 other ’ central bank had large liabilities and a large 
portion of its outstanding loans was not recoverable ; (3) the 4 other * central bank had many 
individuals as members who dominated it and (4) if the central banks were merged, the interests 
of this or that region would suffer. But perhaps the most important reason for opposition to amal¬ 
gamation was the possibility of a change in the composition of board of directors of the central 
banks as a result of merger and a change in the area of operation. For instance, in one of the 
selected districts, the central bank which was financially very weak successfully managed to prevent 
amalgamation by bringing high level pressure. 
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TABLE 14. 1-COMPOSITION OF WORKING CAPITAL OF CENTRAL BANKS 

(As at the end of June 1957) 




Total 

PERCENTAGE TO WORKING CAPITAL 



working 
capital 
(In lakhs 
of rupees) 

Share 

capital 

Reserve 

and 

other 

funds 

Deposits 1 

! 

Borrow¬ 

ings 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Broach C. C. Bank 


17168 

11 

5 

55 

29 

East Khandesh C. C. Bank 


393.36 

8 

7 

77 

9 

Dharwar : Kamatak C. C. Bank 

310.99 

8 

4 

71 

17 

Coimbatore C. C. Bank 


168.95 

5 

5 

64 

26 

West Godavari : Bluru C. C. Bank 
Ferozepur : 

201.11 

8 

3 

25 

65 

Ferozepur C. C. Bank 


41.69 

9 

9 

56 

26 

Moga C. C. Bank 


35.76 

8 

14 

49 

30 

Fazilka C. C. Bank 


22.98 

10 

17 

38 

35 


Total 

100.43 

9 

13 

40 

29 

Etawah C. C. Bank 
Mandsaur : 


30.09 

28 

6 

47 

19 

Mandsaur C. C. Bank 


28.03 

10 

6 

77 

7 

Neemuch C. C. Bank 


12.40 

10 

7 

S3 

— 

Gaya ; 

Total 

40.43 

10 

6 

79 

6 

Jahanabad C. C. Bank 


2.17 

9 

28 

14 

49 

Aurangabad C. C. Bank 


2.35 

13 

17 

45 

25 

Nawadah C. C. Bank 


3.85 

8 

— 

28 

63 

Gaya Sadar C. C. Bank 


3.31 

3 

— 

9 

88 

Nadia: 

Total 

11.68 

8 

9 

23 

60 

Nadia C. C. Bank 


9.48 

13 

20 

29 

38 

Ranaghat C. C. Bank 


5.89 

13 

13 

7 

68 

Total 

15.37 

13 

17 

21 

49 

Bikaner 2 C. C. Bank 

1 

0.46 

22 


46 

32 


Note : —C. C. Bank means Central Co-operative Bank. 

1 Includes credit balances in cash-credit accounts wherever reported. (See Appendix 
Table 14.5) 

* Data pertaining to Bikaner Central Co-operative Bank relate to the bank as a whole, 
which covered both Churu and Bikaner districts. 


The percentage increase in the working capital of the central banks during 
the period 1954-5 to 1956-7 (Appendix Table 14.2) varied between 26 per cent and 
176 per cent in West Godavari, Mandsaur, Dharwar, Ferozepur, Etawah, East 
Khandcsh, Coimbatore and Broach. In other districts except Bikaner, the percentage 
increase was less than 20. In two central banks, namely, Jahanabad and Nawadah 
from Gaya, there was a decline in the working capital. 

In Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, working capital per 100 rural culti¬ 
vating families in 1956-7 was Rs 23,748, Rs 30,411 and Rs 22,395, respectively 
(Table 14.2). It was Rs 17,504 in West Godavari. Ferozepur, Coimbatore and 







central banks 


Mandsaur came next in the order (between 
Etawah, Nadia, Gaya and Bikaner. 
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Rs 7,000 and Rs 4,000), followed by 


TABU! 14.L-WORKINC CAP.TAL OF CENTRAL BANKS PER HUNDRED RURAL 

CULTIVATING families 


Jvmc 1955 \ Jvhw 1951 


Broach 

19,149 | 

23,748 

East Khandesh 

21,549 ’ 

30,411 

Dharwar 

14,370 

22,395 

Coimbatore 

5,321 

6,949 

West Godavari 

M82 1 

17,504* 

Ferozepur 

4,647 

7,001 

Etawah 

i 1.439 

J 

2,018 

Mandsaur 

2,784 

4,676 

Gaya 

j 

| 323 

34S 

Nadia 

j 1,376 j 

1,505 

Bikaner 

i 

! 43 2 

I 


1 Excluding data for Bhimavaram and Polavaram taluks which were not covered by the 
Eluru Central Co-operative Bank. 

2 Inclusive of data for Churu district which was covered by the Bikaner Central Co¬ 
operative Bank. 


14.1.4 Share capital and reserves 

Eleven of the eighteen central banks had share capital of less than Rs 3 lakhs 
each, which included all the central banks in Mandsaur, Gaya, Nadia and Bikaner 
and two out of the three banks in Ferozepur. Whereas the central bank in Bikaner 
was of comparatively recent origin, those in the remaining four districts were 
working for a fairly long time. Details relating to share capital, owned funds 
and working capital of selected central banks are given in Table 14.3. 

Of the remaining seven central banks, two, viz., Karnatak (Dharwar) and East 
Khandesh Central Banks had share capital exceeding Rs 20 lakhs; Eluru and 
Broach Central Banks had between Rs 15 and 20 lakhs; Coimbatore and Etawah 
Central Banks had between Rs 5 and 10 lakhs and Ferozepur Central Bank had 
about Rs 4 lakhs. Six of these banks had jurisdiction extending over the entire 
district. Thus, it is obvious that a central bank serving a fairly large area, viz., an 
entire district, was able to build up a relatively stronger share capital base. 
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TABLE 14.3—SHARE CAPITAL, RESERVES AND OWNED FUNDS OF SELECTED 
CENTRAL BANKS: 1956-7 

(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 


Of that 

Paid-up i in col. (1) ; Reserve 

share State ami Owned 

; capital , contribution other funds 

to share funds lH-3) 

capital 


Broach ('. C. Bank ..! 

East Khandcsh C.C. Bank 

Dharnar : Karnatak C. C. Bank 

Oiimbatare C. C. Bank 

West Godavari: Eluru C. C. Bank 

Ferozepur: 

Ferozepur C. C. Bank ..! 

Moga C. C. Bank 
Fazilka C. C. Bank 

Total 

Etawah C. C. Bank 
Mandsaur: 

Mandsaur C. C. Bank 
Noemuch C. C. Bank 

Total 

Gaya 1 : 

Jahanabad C. C. Bank 
Aurangabad C. C. Bank .. j 

Nawadah C. C. Bank .. | 

Gaya Sadar C. C. Bank 

Total 

Nadia: 

Nadia C. C. Bank 

Ranaghat C. C. Bank .. j 

Total i 

Bikaner C. C. Bank 


1 

-> 

3 

4 

18.62 

1.00 

8.33 

26.95 

30.17 

3.00 

26.70 

56.87 

23 84 

1.00 

12.72 

36.56 

8.63 


7.94 

16 57 

15.09 

2.00 

5.29 

20.38 

3.80 

1.00 

3.93 

7.73 

2.72 

0.50 

4.93 

7.65 

2 27 

0.50 

3.98 

6.25 

8.79 

2.00 

12 84 

21 63 

8.42 

— 

1.67 

10.09 

2.84 

0.75 

1.54 

4.38 

1.21 


0.84 

2 05 

4.05 

0.75 

2 38 

6.43 

0.19 

_ 

0,62 

0.80 

0.30 

- - 

0.39 

0.69 

0 31 

— 

0.01 

0 33 

0.11 ■ 

..... 

— 

0.11 

0 91 

j 

—■ 

1.02 

1.93 

1.20 j 

_ 

1.90 

3.10 

0 75 i 

— 

! 0 74 

J .49 

1.95 

— 

j 2.64 

4 59 

0.10 


■ 

0.10 


l An amount of Rs J.50 lakhs was sanctioned towards share capital contribution of two 
central banks, but it was not drawn during 1956-7. 


Eight out of the eighteen central banks received State contribution to their 
share capital (Table 14.3). State contribution to share capital as a proportion of the 
total paid-up share capita] was 26 per cent each in Ferozepur and Mandsaur Central 
Banks, 22 per cent in the Fazilka Central Bank. (Ferozepur), 18 per cent in the Moga 
Central Bank (Ferozepur), 13 per cent in the Eluru Central Bank and less than 10 per 
cent in the remaining three banks. 

The proportion of share capital held by societies (Appendix Table 14.3) varied 
between 34 per cent and 99 per cent. The proportion of share capi'al held by 
individuals to total share capital ranged between I per cent and 67 per cent; it was 
46 per cent in Bikaner Central Bank, 67 per cent in Gaya Sadar Central Bank, 
52 per cent in Jahanabad Central Ban’, 47 per cent in Necmuch Central Bank 
(Mandsaur) and 29 per cent in Karnatak Central Bank (Dhanvar). 
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The share capital of central banks per 100 rural cultivating families 
(Table 14.4) indicates the progress made by central banks in increasing the share 
capital in the different districts. 


TABLE 14.4—SHAKE CAPITAL OF CENTRAL BANKS PER HUNDRED RURAL 
CULTIVATING FAMILIES 





June 1955 | 

June 1957 




(Rs) | 

(Rs> 

Broach 



1.693 ! 

2.576 

East Khandesh 



1,249 j 

2,333 

Dharwar 



i .204 ! 

1,717 

Coimbatore 


1 

290 1 

355 

West Godavari 



584' 

1313' 

Feroxuprr 



44S 

613 

Ht a wall 



287 

565 

Mandsaur 



253 

469 

Gaya 



23 

27 

Nadia 



158 i 

192 

Bikaner 



1- 

9- 


1 Excluding data for Bhimavaram and Polavaram taluks which were not covered by the F.luru 
Central Co-operative Bank. 

-Inclusive of data for Churu district which was covered bv the Bikaner Central Co-operative 
Bank. 


The share capital of central banks per 100 rural cultivating families in 1957 
exceeded Rs 1,000 in Broa-h, East Khandesh, Dharwar and West Godavari, and 
varied between Rs 500 and Rs 1,000 in Ferozepur and Etawah, between Rs 200 
and Rs 500 in Coimbatore and Mandsaur, and was less than Rs 200 in Gaya, 
Nadia and Bikaner. 

14.1.5 Deposits 

Deposits with central banks exceeded Rs 2 crores in Dharwar and East Khandesh, 
and were between Rs 90 lakhs and Rs 110 lakhs in Broach and Coimbatore Central 
Banks; in six other central banks, deposits were between Rs 10 lakhs and Rs 90 
lakhs. In the remaining eight central banks, deposits were less than Rs 10 lakhs 
each, and in four of them these were below Rs 1 lakh each. Deposits from individuals 
constituted more than 50 per cent of the total in Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar, 
West Godavari, Ferozepur, Etawah, Mandsaur and Nadia. Deposits from quasi - 
Government bodies were sizeable only in Broach and Dharwar. Deposits from 
co-operative institutions constituted less than 10 per cent of the total deposits in 
Ferozepur and Nadia (AppendixTable 14.5). 

Figures regarding deposits with central banks per 100 rural cultivating families 
(Table 14.5) indicate the extent to which central banks were able to attract 
deposits. 
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TABLE 14 5 -DEPOSITS IN CENTRAL BANKS PER HUNDRED RURAL CULTIVATING 

FAMILIES : 1956-7 



Deposits per hundred 
rural cultivating families 

(Rs) 

Proportion of deposits from 
co-operative institution!: to 
total deposits 
(Per cent) 

Broach 

13,104 

33 

East Khandesh 

23,422 

It 

Dharwar 

15,991 

IS 

Coimbatore 

4,451 

62 

West Godavari 

! 4.298 1 

30 ' 

Ferozepur 

i 3,436 

S 

Etawah 

955 

; 13 

Mandsaur 

, 3,694 

20 

Gaya 

; 82 

GS 

Nadia 

i 312 

S 

Bikaner 

i 20 2 

'JO- 


Excluding data for Bhimavaram and Polavaram taluks which were not covered by the 
Eluru Central Co-operative Bank. 

inclusive of data for Chum district which was covered by the Bikaner Central Co-operative 
Bank. 


Deposits per 100 rural cultivating families exceeded Rs 23,000 in East 
Khandesh. and were between Rs 13,000 and Rs 16,000 in Broach and Dharwar. 


Fixed deposits constituted more than 50 per cent of the total deposits (Appendix 
Table 14.4) in Dharwar, West Godavari and Nadia. In the last mentioned district, 
the total deposits were scanty; further, the deposits of individuals constituted a 
sizeable proportion of fixed deposits. In East Khandesh, Mandsaur and Gaya, 
savings deposits accounted for more than 50 per cent of the total deposits. Except 
in Broach, Dharwar, Coimbatore and Bikaner, current deposiis constituted less 
than 25 per cent of the total. 

A study of the data regarding deposiis in 1954-5 and 1956-7 (Appendix 
Table 14.5) indicates that in all the districts except Broach and Nadia, there was 
an increase. The decline noticed in Broach was largely attributed to withdrawals 
following a fall in cotton output and was also partly due to withdrawals by societies 
for additional investment in the share capital of the central bank. 

14.1.6 Borrowings 

Of the working capital of the selected central banks as at the end of June 1957, 
borrowings (other than deposits) 1 formed 65 per cent in West Godavari, 60 per cent 
in Gaya and 49 per cent in Nadia. On the other hand, the proportion was as low as 
5 per cent in Mandsaur, 9 per cent in East Khandesh and 17 per cent in Dharwar. 
As these figures indicate the position as at the end of the co-operative year, the 
importance of borrowings, particularly from the Reserve Bank of India, could be seen 
from the figures given in Table 14.6. 

‘Refer to outstandings at the end of the year. 
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TABLE 14.6—SHORT-TERM LOANS AVAILED OF FROM THE RESERVE 

BANK OF INDIA 


Iamounts drawn from the RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
DURING THE YEAR 

(fa lakhs of rupees) 



1954-5 

1955-6 

1956-7 

! 

Broach C. C. Bank 

29.00 

40.00 

125.00 

East Khandesh C. C. Bank 

30.00 

26.00 

21.00 

Dharwar 1 : Karnatak C. C. Bank 3 

28.00 

50.00 

70.00 

C oimbatore C.C. Bank 

8.00 

11.00 

17.00 

West Godavari: Eluru C. C. Bank 

24.75 

39.00 

78.50 

Ferozepur: 




Ferozepur C. C. Bank 

8.00 

4.25 

10.00 

Moga C. C. Bank 

_ 

10.00 

10.00 

Fazilka C. C. Bank 

6.00 

9.00 

8.50 

Total 

14.00 

23.25 

28.50 

Etawah C. C. Bank 

7.00 

8.00 

• ~- 

Mandsaur 1 : 

1 



Mandsaur C. C. Bank 

! 


2.00 

Neemuch C. C. Bank 

1 

_ 

_ « 

Total 

! 


2.00 

Gaya: 

i 

j 



Jahanabad C. C. Bank 

i 

_ 

— 

Aurangabad C. C. Bank 


— 

— 

Nawadah C. C. Bank 

' — 

_ 

— 

Gaya Sadar C. C. Bank 1 

— 

— 

— 

Total 1 

— 

— 

— 

Nadia 1 : 




Nadia C. C. Bank 

3.19 

4.10 

5.65 

Ranaghat C. C. Bank 

2.17 

2.92 

5.90 

Total 

5 36 

7.02 

9.55 


Bikaner C. C. Bank 


Note: Refers to short-term loans advanced at 2 per cent below the Bank Rate but excludes 
medium-term loans. 

1 Credit limits were not fixed separately for each central bank but an aggregate limit was fixed 

for the state co-operative bank against State Government guarantee. 

■A limit of Rs 10 lakhs was sanctioned for the bank but was not drawn during the year. 

3 Consequent on reorganization of States, Dharwar district was transferred from Bombay State 

to Mysore State. 

borrowings from Government only. 

The Reserve Bank of India was the principal source of borrowings in Broach, 
East Khandesh, Dharwar, Coimbatore, West Godavari, Nadia and Ferozepur 
(Appendix Table 14.6). In relation to the number of rural cultivating families, 
the largest amount was drawn from the Reserve Bank offndia by the Broach 
Central Bank followed by Eluru and Kamatak (Dharwar) Central Banks. Feroze¬ 
pur and East Khandesh came next in this order. In Etawah, Mandsaur and Gaya, 
however, borrowings from state co-operative bank were sizeable. Borrowings from 
the State Government, wherever reported, were very small. 

,?1A 
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14.2 LOAN PROCEDURE AND POLICY 

There were large variations in the loan procedures and policies obtaining in 
different districts. 1 The main features of loan procedure and policy are discussed 
in this section which, however, need to be seen in the context of the arrangements 
regarding audit, supervision and inspection obtaining in each district discussed 
in Chapter 13. 

14.2.1 Broach 

The loan procedure and policy obtaining before the initiation of the pilot 
project in October 1955 were to some extent in accordance with the principles 
set out in the policy statement* issued by the Bombay State Co-operative Bank 
in 1949-50. 

Loan procedure 

The primary society prepared each year a normal credit statement* furnishing* 
among others, the following particulars (Appendix 5) about each member : (1) culti¬ 
vated area, (2) area of owned land, (3) area of land taken on lease and area declared 
under Section 24 AA for creation of a charge, (4) agricultural produce sold through 
co-operatives in the preceding year, (5) maximum credit limit, (6) amount of loan 
required, (7) credit limit sanctioned by the society, the supervising union and the 
central bank and (8) value of shares held. The scale of finance was recommended by 
the Field Workers’ Conference which was convened every year and was subsequently 
approved by the central bank. The amount of loan required by a member was 
determined according to the scale approved by the central bank. After the normal 
credit statement was approved by the General Body meeting of the society it was 
forwarded to the supervising union. The Supervisor, who was a Government 
servant on deputation, submitted it to the committee of the union after his 
scrutiny. The committee which functioned as a branch advisory committee, 
forwarded it with its recommendation to the central bank. In the case of loan 
applications of A and B class (audit) societies, the recommendation of the union 
was accepted by the central bank. In the case of loan applications of C and D 
class societies, however, the central bank insisted on a further scrutiny of the 
credit requirements of each borrower by its Inspector. 

The disbursement of loans to members was generally supervised by the Super¬ 
visor, since the overall responsibility for supervision was assumed to be with the 
Co-operation Department. Before drawing the loan amount, a borrowing member 
who owned land had to create a first charge on his land and anticipated crops in 
favour of the society under Section 24AA of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 

*A summary statement showing the scales of finance at which the central banks sanctioned 
loans in 1956-7 and maximum borrowing powers for societies with limited and unlimited 
liability is at Appendix 6. 

‘Vide discussion in Section 13.1. 

3 A copy each of ;the loan applications to be submitted by societies to central banks in 
different districts is at Appendix 5. 
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1925. Further, the society also insisted on the production of a certificate from the 
talati (village official) to ensure not only that the land was free from prior encum¬ 
brances but also that the borrower had the right of cultivation. 1 A tenant-cultivator 
was required to produce two sureties owning land. 

Though the procedure outlined above was generally followed by the primary 
societies, in many cases, it was observed that the procedure was not strictly adhered 
to. For instance, in many selected societies the certificate of the talati was not obtained 
from the borrowers every time a fresh normal credit statement was prepared. 

Loan policy 

A conference of field workers was convened every year which considered, 
among other issues, the scale of finance for the forthcoming year. The scale recom¬ 
mended by the Conference was generally accepted by the central bank. There was a 
re-orientation of the loan policy with the commencement of the pilot project of the 
Integrated Rural Credit Scheme in the district in 1955-6. The scale of finance which 
was fixed at Rs 20 per acre of owned land and Rs 10 per acre of leased land in 
1953-4, was raised to Rs 30 per acre of owned land and Rs 20 per acre of leased 
land in 1955-6, and further to Rs 40 per acre of cultivated area, irrespective of 
whether owned or leased, in 1956-7. Prior to the initiation of the pilot project, 
the tenant-cultivators were not entitled to the scale of finance prescribed for the 
owner-cultivators. However, with the initiation of the pilot project, this distinction 
was removed and the tenant-cultivators were put more or less on the same 
footing as owner-cultivators by shifting the emphasis from ownership of land 
to cultivated area. Provision was made for linking credit with marketing which 
facilitated recovery of loans. As a result, there was an appreciable increase in the 
quantum of loans granted to cultivators. 

The quantum of crop loan to a member was fixed at the rate of Rs 40 per acre 2 
or 50 per cent of the value of produce marketed by him through the society during 
the previous one year, whichever was higher. Many members preferred loans on 
the basis of 50 per cent of the value of produce sold through co-operatives as they 
could get larger loans determined on that basis. In 1957-8, a modification was 
made, and the average produce sold by the borrower through the co-operatives 
during the preceding three years was taken into account for determination of 
the quantum of loan. 

Creation of first charge under Section 24AA of the Act and obtaining of a certificate from the 
talati who also made an entry in the village record to that effect ensured that loans were 
advanced only to those who were cultivators (whether owners or tenants) of land. The 
procedure, if strictly followed, prevented non-agriculturists, including traders, from availing 
of crop loans. In other districts, where this procedure was not prevalent, even non¬ 
agriculturists could get loans from co-operatives. 

■Before the introduction of the pilot project, maximum credit limits for individual borrowers 
for short and medium-term loans were stipulated in the by-laws of individual societies, 
generally at Rs 400 and Rs 600, respectively. However, the by-laws provided for relaxation of 
these limits with the prior approval of the supervising unions and Central bank and thus, 
these limits were not operative. 
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Medium-term loans which were given against a charge under Section 24 A A 
of the Act, were confined to members owning ten or more acres of land. The 
maximum quantum of medium-term loans as fixed in the by-laws was generally 
Rs 600 but in a few cases it was raised to Rs 1,500. However, it could not in any 
case exceed 20 times the assessment or one-sixth of the value of land owned by the 
member which was estimated at 120 times its land revenue assessment. Further, there 
was an overall limit on the total amount of loans; both short-term and medium- 
term loans together could not exceed one-third of the value of land owned by him 1 . 

It may be noted that under the revised policy, loans were granted at the rate 
of Rs 40 per acre irrespective of the type of crops grown (Appendix 6). Considering 
the variations in the credit requirements for different crops, the uniformity in scale 
of finance does not appear logical. In the words of the Bombay Crop Loan Evalua¬ 
tion Committee “ ....The single most important step forward in the progress of the 
crop loan system, therefore, is that of ensuring that all members get adequate finance 
needed for good cultivation.... It is necessary that all credit limits should now be 
firmly based in systematic calculations about the needs of good cultivation under 
the actual conditions of each area and each crop. 2 ” 

The policy approved by the central bank provided for the disbursement of a 
loan in instalment and a part of it in kind. In 1956, loans were to be advanced in 
three instalments (60 per cent in April-May, 20 per cent in June-July and the 
remaining 20 per cent in Octobcr-November), and 20 per cent of the total loan was 
to be disbursed in kind. In 1957, the policy was relaxed and discretion regarding 
giving of loans in instalments was left to the society. Further, those members who 
did not want loans in kind could avail of, in cash, one-half of the 20 per cent of 
the loan in kind provided they agreed not to draw 10 per cent of the total credit 
limit. Further, discretion regarding the liming of instalments and mode of disburse¬ 
ment of loan in kind was left to the primary society. A condition to be satisfied 
by the borrower was that he should have invested in the shares of the society at 
least 20 per cent of his credit limit in case he was an owner-cultivator and at least 
33J per cent in case he was a tenant-cultivator (Appendix 6). There was a similar 
obligation on the part of the primary society to invest at least 10 per cent of its 
borrowings from the central bank in its shares; this proportion was raised to 20 
per cent in July 1957. 

Another drawback of the loan policy in the district was that all crop loans were 
due for repayment by the end of March every year. While the then existing practice 
was advantageous to the cotton growers, it was not so to other cultivators. As 
loans were given for cultivation of different crops, it was logical that they should be 
recovered from the sale proceeds of each crop for the cultivation of which they 
were granted. Otherwise, as stated by the Bombay Crop Loan Evaluation Com- 

1 Not operative to the extent that crop loans were also given against crops grown on land 

cultivated on a tenancy basis. 

•Report of Crop Loan Evaluation Committee, Part I: The Bombay State Co-operative n*pv 

Ltd., 1958, pp. 46-49. 
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mittee, “ This practice encourages postponement of repayment which sometimes 
leads to an eventual inability to repay.... The almost deliberate tendency to allow 
dues to accumulate towards one yearly point of repayment irrespective of crop 
seasons should be discontinued and loans made for each crop should be recovered 
out of the proceeds of the same crop unless the failure of an earlier crop has to be 
compensated by the proceeds of a later one”. 1 

In 1956-7, the central bank provided pledge finance both to primary credit 
societies and to agricultural marketing societies, which in turn granted pledge 
finance to members. The quantum of loan, rate of interest, etc., diilered from 
society to society. For instance, whereas in some societies the practice was to deduct 
from the pool price of cotton the interest paid on pledge loans to the central bank 
(which meant that those cultivators who did not get pledge loans had to share the 
interest on pledge loans availed of by others), in others, the interest was charged 
only to those cultivators who had taken pledge loans. 

14.2.2 East Khandesh 
Loan procedure 

The procedure for sanctioning loans in the district was similar to that obtaining 
in Broach. The convening of Field Workers’ Conference for determining scales of 
finance, and preparation of normal credit statements (Appendix 5) were some of the 
important features of the loan procedure. Loans were given against a first charge 
created in favour of the society by the members on their lands and anticipated crops 
in terms of Section 24AA of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 1925. 

Loan policy 

The central bank gave loans at different scales of finance; there were five types 
of loans, viz., (1) ordinary loans, (2) seasonal loans to ‘ adjusted debtors \ (3) loans 
granted under the * Adequate Finance Scheme ’ locally called the ‘ adequate finance ’ 
loans, (4) loans granted under the pilot project locally called the ; pilot finance ’ 
loans and (5) intensive cultivation finance for jowar and cotton grown under 
irrigation. There were varying scales of finance for dry crops as also for irrigated 
crops. Cotton, groundnut and jowar were classified as dry crops while sugarcane 
and banana as irrigated crops. The statement on page 330 shows some important 
features of the five types of loans granted by the central bank during 1956-7. 

That the bank followed a policy of liberalizing its loan policy may be seen 
from the fact that in the case of both ordinary loans and adequate finance loans, the 
scale of finance which was Rs 250 per acre for irrigated crops in 1954-5, was 
raised to Rs 300 and Rs 600, respectively, in 1956-7 (Appendix 6). Further, the 
scale of finance for irrigated crops under the pilot project was raised from Rs 500 
per acre in 1955-6 to Rs 600 per acre in 1956-7. Besides, the ceiling of Rs 300 on 

Hteport of Crop Loan Evaluation Committee: op. cit . p. 72. 
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SCALES OF FINANCE DURING 1956-7 


Type of loan 

Dry crops 

Irrigated crops 

Remarks 

1. Ordinary loans 

Rs 20 per acre of own¬ 
ed land and four times 
the land revenue in the 
case of leased land 

Rs 300 per acre 

The entire amount was 
granted in cash in 
one instalment. 

2. Seasonal loans 1 

Jo war and bajra — 
Rs 15 per acre; cotton 
—Rs 25 per acre; 
groundnut—Rs 30 per 
acre; wheat, gram, 
etc., Rs 20 per acre 

Rice, wheat, chillies— 
Rs 25 per acre; sugar¬ 
cane and bananas— 
Rs 250 per acre*; 
oranges and other 
fruits—Rs 100 per 
acre; betel leaves 

Rs 100 per acre 

Only 'adjusted debtors* 
under the provisions 
of the Bombay 

Agricultural Debtors 
Relief Act were eligi¬ 
ble for these loans. 
Loans were granted 
in one instalment in 
cash. 

3. Adequate finance 

Rs 50 per acre upto 
25 acres; 

Rs20per acre beyond 
25 acres including 
ordinary loans 

Rs 600 per acre 

Loans for irrigated 
crops were granted in 
two instalments. Loans 
for dry crops were 
granted in four instal¬ 
ments, the second 
instalment being in 
kind and the others in 
cash. 

Note: 

Only members who were not parties under the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors Relief Act were eligible for these loans and the societies to be 
selected were required to be in ‘A’ or ‘B’ audit class for a continuous 
period of five preceding years and were not to be defaulters of the bank. 

4. Pilot finance 3 

Rs 35 per acre of own¬ 
ed land and three times 
the land revenue in the 
case of leased land 
(including ordinary 
loans) 

Rs 600 per acre of 
owned or leased land 

Loans for irrigated 
crops were granted in 
two instalments, the 
first one in cash and 
the second in kind. 
Loans for dry crops 
were granted in three 
instalments of Rs 20, 
Rs 7 and Rs 8. The 
first and third instal¬ 
ments were granted 
in cash and the second 
in kind. 

5. Intensive cultivation 
finance 


Jowar and cotton 
—Rs 80 per acre 

75 per cent of the loan 
was given in kind. 

short-term loan and Rs 500 on medium-term loan to a member was no longer in 
force after the launching of the pilot project in October 1955. 

*The scales of finance were fixed by the District Collector. The scales given thereunder 
applied to owned land; against leased land, quantum of loan could not exceed four 
times the land revenue. 

“The scale of finance was raised to Rs 500 per acre, if the crops were sold through 
co-operative organizations. 

3 Only members selling produce through co-operatives were eligible for these loans. 
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In the case of the pilot finance loans, every borrower-member was required 
to sell his produce through co-operatives. Those members who failed to do so were 
sanctioned loans at the rate of Rs 20 per acre instead of Rs 35 per acre. The pilot 
finance loans and adequate finance loans were granted in instalments spread over 
the crop season and a portion was given in kind. 

Though it was the policy of the central bank to extend credit facilities to tenants 
also, in practice no loans were reported to have been given to them in the district 
during the year 1956-7. The practice obtaining in the district till Ihc end of 1956-7 
was to give loans only to land owners. As will be seen later (Chapter 15, Table 15.2) 
15 per cent of the tenants were members of co-operatives. Further, many 
small cultivators who cultivated land taken on lease from absentee landlords in 
addition to land owned by them did not get loans from co-operatives commensurate 
with their cultivated holding, as no loans were given in respect of area cultivated 
on tenancy basis. 

Medium-term loans were not granted by the central bank during the year. The 
central bank granted pledge loans to credit and marketing societies for a period of 
three to six months. It also advanced similar loans directly to individuals. A large 
part of the loans received by the marketing societies from the central bank was 
reported to have been utilized for giving ‘trade credit' (discussed in Section 17.4) to 
merchants and traders. 

14.2.3 Dharwar 

As the district formed a part of the pre-reorganized Bombay State, loan policy 
of the central bank was based on the principles set out in the policy statement issued 
by the Bombay State Co-operative Bank in 1949-50. The loan procedure followed 
by the central bank was generally similar to that obtaining in Broach, but there were 
a few variations which are indicated below. 

Loan procedure 

In the areas not covered by NES blocks, the loan application of a primary society 
was routed through the supervising union to the central bank. In the areas covered 
by NES and Community Development blocks, it had to pass, before reaching the 
central bank, through different officials, viz., the Gram Sevak and the Assistant 
District Co-operative Officer who was responsible to the Block Development 
Officer. In addition, the Inspector of the bank was also required to scrutinize the 
application and make his recommendation. 

Normal credit statements (Appendix 5) were prepared every year and the 
Field Workers’ Conference to fix the scale of finance for different crops was also held 
annually. The practice of creating a first charge by members on their owned lands 
and anticipated crops in favour of the primary society was also followed in the 
district as the provisions of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 1925 
were in force in the district in 1956-7. A certificate regarding ‘charge’ on land 
from the talati was obtained every year. The procedure for obtaining every year the 
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talati's certificate regarding land rights and creation of the charge in favour of the 
society was followed so strictly that in some cases where these certificates were not 
produced at the time of sending the loan application, loans were withheld. There 
were complaints from cultivators that talatis expected illegal gratification if members 
insisted on getting the certificate at short notice so as to be able to hand it over 
to the secretary before^the normal credit statement was forwarded by the society. 
In the case of tenants, two land owning sureties, who were members of the society 
were required to be produced. 


Loan policy 

Normal credit statements, prepared each year, provided for collection of detailed 
information regarding area under different crops, and the quantum of loan for 
each crop was worked out separately (Appendix 6). 

Upto October 1955, the quantum of loan to a member was fixed on the basis of 
crops and acreage owned by him subject to the maximum of Rs 300 as short-term 
loan and Rs 500 as medium-term. After the initiation of the pilot project, the scales 
of finance fixed in relation to the area under different crops were liberalized. The scale 
of finance for each crop varied for different regions and these were determined every 
year at the Field Workers’ Conference. The time of disbursement of loan, number of 
instalments, scale of finance and the date of repayment were fixed for each crop 
and for each region separately. To this extent, the loan policy in Dharwar was an 
improvement over that obtaining in Broach. 

Besides introducing a rational approach to the problem of determining the 
quantum of loan, the revision in the loan policy removed to some extent the distin¬ 
ction between the tenant and the owner-cultivator. The scales of finance are given in 
the summary statement below: 

Crop 
Jnwar 

Pulses and millets 
Wheat and cotton 
Groundnut 

Paddy, onion, potato and chillies 
Paddy (Japanese method) 

Sugarcane 
Pan creepers 


Rupees per acre 

20 

15 

25 

30 

50 

100 

200 

500 


Before the initiation of the pilot project, short-term loans to a member were 
generally advanced upto Rs 300-400 depending upon the by-laws of the societies. 
With the initiation of the pilot project, the by-laws prescribing maximum limits 
for individuals became inoperative. 

A member was required to invest at least 10 per cent of the total loans borrowed 
in the shares of the primary society, while the latter was required to invest at least 5 
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per cent of its borrowings from the central bank in its shares. The total amount of 
short and medium-term loans to a member was also subject to an overall limit of one- 
third of the value of his lands. 

The loan sanctioned to a member was disbursed by the central bank as well as 
by the primary societies in three instalments if the amount exceeded Rs 100; the 
first instalment was for preparation of soil and purchase of manure, the second for 
weeding and inter-cultural operations and the third for harvesting operations. 
Regional variations in the district were taken into account while disbursing the loan 
instalments and fixing the dates of repayment of loans. Loan amounts were 
disbursed to the members by cheques. 

In addition to crop loans, a member was eligible for a loan in kind in the form of 
manure-mixture upto 25 per cent of the crop loan. Consumption loans were also 
granted to members who owned less than ten acres of land in Yerinad and five acres 
in Malnad ; such members, as will be seen later, were not eligible for medium- 
term loans. A defaulting member was not eligible for fresh loans. A borrowing 
member had also to give an undertaking to sell his produce through a co-opera¬ 
tive marketing society. 

Medium-term loans were granted by the central bank for a period of three to 
five years to those members who cultivated ten acres or more land in Yerinad and live 
acres or more in Malnad. Thus, the small cultivators could not avail of medium- 
term loans. The medium-term loan sanctioned to a member was disbursed in 
three instalments. 

The central bank granted financial accommodation for giving loans against 
pledge of produce mostly to marketing and in very exceptional cases to primary 
credit societies. Accommodation was given in three ways: (1) cash-credit, (2) 
godown limits and (3) through discounting of hundis and bills. Cash-credit to 
marketing societies was sanctioned on the security of their floating assets. The 
godown limits against agricultural produce upto a stipulated percentage of its 
market value were sanctioned for a period of six months. Unlike in Broach, only 
marketing societies were giving pledge finance in Dharwar. 


14.2.4 Coimbatore 
Loan procedure 

The loan application (Appendix 5) to be submitted by the society to the central 
bank did not provide for giving as many details as provided for in the loan appli¬ 
cation in Dharwar. The loan application was scrutinized by the Supervisor who was 
an employee of the central bank on deputation with the local supervising union and 
it was then forwarded to the union. After verification of the particulars, the union 
made its recommendations and forwarded the application to the central bank 
which sanctioned the loans. 
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Loan policy 

The pilot project was implemented in only three taluks of Coimbatore. It was 
observed that there was no significant change in the loan policy of the central bank 
after the initiation of the pilot project; the large size societies, particularly those 
covered by the Full Finance Scheme were, however, expected to give crop loans. 
The central bank granted three types of loans, namely, short-term loans (for less 
than one year), medium-term loans (one to three years), and long-term loans (three 
to five years); the Registrar of Co-operative Societies had stipulated a ratio of 
4:4:2. respectively, for these types of loans. Short-term and medium-term loans 
upto Rs 500 were granted by primary societies to numbers against two sureties; 
loans exceeding this amount were granted against mortgage of land. Mortgage loans 
(i.c., exceeding Rs 500) were given upto the maxi a um of 50 per cent of the value 
of land which was mortgaged and upto 33 J per cent of value of houses. Pledge 
loans to individuals were granted upto Rs 3,000 (Appendix 6). Loans against 
security of jewels were granted upto a maximum of Rs 1,000. The maximum 
credit limits for individuals in different types of societies, namely, small size 
societies and agricultural banks, were fixed at varying levels. 


A tenant-cultivator was eligible to a loan provided he produced a certificate from 
his landlord to the effect that the landlord had no objection to the produce grown 
by him being sold through the marketing society to which the credit society was 
affiliated. 

Loans were generally disbursed in cash and in lump sum. A primary society had 
to invest at least one-twentieth of its borrowings in the shares of the central bank, 
while a member was required to invest one-tenth to one-fifth of his borrowings in the 
shares of the primary society. The maximum borrowing power of a primary society 
was fixed at eight times the owned funds in a limited liability type society and at 
one-eighth of the net assets of the members in an unlimited liability type society. 

Efforts were made on an experimental basis in a small area in the Erode taluk to 
liberalize the loan policy with a view to meeting the total requirements of culti¬ 
vators under the Full Finance Scheme which was launched during 1956-7. This 
Scheme aimed at providing the entire agricultural credit requirements of the rural 
families. The agricultural banks in the area were provided with the services of an 
extra Supervisor to increase the membership, deposits, loan operations etc. Loans to 
members of societies in the area covered by the Scheme were granted on the basis of 
acreage of land and type of crop cultivated; however, loans against mortgage of land 
continued to predominate. Members were required to give an undertaking at the time 
of obtaining loans that they would sell their produce through co-operatives. Though 
the principle of granting loans in relation to estimated outlay on crops seemed 
to have been accepted by the central bank at least in the area covered by the 
large size societies in the pilot project area and in the area covered by the Full 
Finance Scheme, no efforts were made to implement it on a large scale. 
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14.2.5 West Godavari 

The following discussion on loan procedure and policy in this district relates 
mainly to the Eluru Central Co-operative Bank, which operated in six out of the 
eight taluks in the district. 

Loan procedure 

Applications for loans received from members were considered at a meeting 
of the panchayat of the primary society and forwarded to the local supervising union. 
The Supervisor, an employee of the central bank on deputation with the union, then 
forwarded these to the central bank after scrutiny. The executive officer of the central 
bank, after scrutin/, placed these before the loan committee for sanction. The loans 
sanctioned by the committee were communicated to the societies concerned and to 
the supervising unions. The amounts were disbursed after the necessary documents 
were executed. In the loan applications (Appendix 5) submitted to the central 
bank, detailed information on the lines of application in use in Dharwar was 
not furnished. 

Loan policy 

The primary societies gave mainly three types of short-term loans, viz., (1) surety 
loans upto Rs 250 or Rs 500, depending upon by-laws of the society, (2) mortgage 
loans exceeding Rs 250 or Rs 500, and (3) pledge loans (Appendix 6). Medium-term 
loans for a period of one to three years were also advanced. The ratio of short¬ 
term, medium-term with a duration of one to three years and long-term loans 
with a duration of three to five years to be issued by the central bank was fixed 
at 5:3:1. 


The maximum credit limits for loans varied with the type of societies as may be 
seen from the statement below: 


MAXIMUM CREDIT LIMIT FOR A MEMBER 


1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

j 

Short¬ 

term 

loans 

Rs 

Medium- j 
term 1 

loans ! 

Rs. | 

Primary credit society (other than! 

, i 

500-1,000 j 

large size society and rural bank)! 

250-1,000' i 

j 

Rural bank ..! 

1 

1,000-2,000 j 

1 

1,000-2,000 ; 

Large size society 

Marketing society 

2,000' 

2,000 s 


Pledge 

loans 

Rs. 


Proportion of loans 
to be invested in 
shares by a member 


1,000 

1,000 


2,000 

2,000 


1/10 

f From the date of 
I joining the society: 
J x First year-1/8 
Second year-1/7 
> Third year-1/6 
| From the dale on 
| which the society: 

J st rted working 
] First year-1/I0 
\ Sc. one! year-1/9 
(.Third year-1-8 
1/20 to 1/100 


'Loans upto Rs 500 wore granted on a surety basis and those exceediiig this limit were given 
aga inst mortgage of immovable property. 


* i'he limit was raised to Rs 3,000 for purchase of pumping sets. 
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The surety loans were issued against two sureties. The amount of surety loan 
was linked to the size of the borrowers’ land-holding. For instance, an owner-culti¬ 
vator was granted a surety loan at the rate of Rs 200 per acre; a tenant-cultivator 
was given a surety loan upto Rs 100. No loans in kind were granted by the credit 
societies in the district. Generally speaking, in the loan policy, so far as the mode of 
determining the quantum of loan was concerned, there was no difference between 
small size societies, and large size societies and rural banks, except in regard to 
the maximum limit on loans to an individual member. 

Shares required to be held by a member also differed in different types of 
societies referred to in the statement above. The societies were required to invest at 
least one-tenth of their borrowings from the central bank in the shares of the 
central bank. The maximum borrowing power of a limited liability society was 
fixed at eight times its paid-up share capital plus reserve fund ; pledge loans were not 
to be included in the limit. Pledge loans were made available by the central bank 
both to credit and marketing societies. 

There was no significant change in the loan policy of the central bank after the 
initiation of the pilot project in the district. The quantum of loan to a member conti¬ 
nued to be determined in relation to the value of land and other assets owned by 
him; it had no relation to the estimated outlay on different crops grown by him. 
The procedure of creating a first charge in favour of the society, as obtaining 
in Bombay State, was not prevalent in the district. The loans sanctioned by 
the central bank were disbursed to the members by the societies in lump sum. Rules 
regarding disbursement of a part of the loan in kind were not laid down. The last date 
of repayment of loans was also not fixed in relation to the harvesting season for the 
different crops. Further, the primary credit societies supplied pledge finance; market¬ 
ing societies which did not undertake marketing activities also gave pledge finance. 
Many features of the crop loan system were not incorporated in the loan policy of the 
Eluru Central Co-operative Bank. 

14.2.6 Ferozepur 

As stated in Section 13.6, the district was served by three central co-operative 
banks, viz., (1) Ferozepur Central Co-operative Bank, (2) Moga Central Co-operative 
Bank and (3) Fazilka Central Co-operative Bank. 

Loan procedure 

In this district, as noted earlier, most of the primary societies were of the un¬ 
limited liability type. 

The Sub-Inspector attached to the Co-operation Department assisted the 
societies in reviewing their maximum credit limits during his periodical visits. No 
detailed information regarding quantum of loan required, loan outstanding, 
value of owned assets, etc., for every member was included in the loan application 
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(Appendix 5) submitted by the society to the central bank. Only general infor¬ 
mation, as will be seen from Appendix 5. was sent by the primary societies to 
central banks. Hence, the central bank was not aware of the quantum of loan 
availed of by individual members. The credit limits for the societies asked for by 
the society and recommended by the Sub-Inspcelor were approved by the Assistant 
Registrar who forwarded the application to the central bank. The Managing 
Committee of the central bank generally accepted the limits approved by the 
Assistant Registrar. The Manager or the Managing Director of the central bank 
sanctioned loans to societies within the limits fixed for them. 

Towards the end of each of the two crop seasons of the year, the Sub-Tnspcctor 
assisted the societies in preparing a ‘demand’ (for recovery of loan) statement 
{ Kistbandi ) and the amounts recoverable from each member were determined. 

Loan policy 

In practice, the quantum of loan to a member of a primary society deter¬ 
mined in a General Body meeting of the society was lower than the individual 
credit limit 1 . The credit limit was fixed (Appendix 6) on the basis of the land revenue 
paid and non-agricultural income earned by a member as indicated below: 

(1) Generally 30 limes the land revenue in the case of land owned and self- 
cultivated; 

(2) Generally 15 times the land revenue in the case of land owned but given for 
cultivation to or taken for cultivation from others; plus 

(a) One-fourth of non-agricultural income; minus 

(b) Interest payable on outside debts. 

The quantum of loan to a member was subject to a maximum limit of Rs 1,000 
as provided in the by-laws of a primary society. The loan was ordinarily disbursed in 
lump sum. The loan to a member was granted on surety basis i.e., against two 
sureties, and no mortgage of land was insisted upon. This enabled a tenant-cultivator 
also to avail of loans; but the quantum of loan admissible to him was only about 
one-half of that to an owner-cultivator. 

All loans were given for a period of one year from the date of disbursement, but 
the amount due, as stated earlier, was estimated by the Sub-Inspector after each 
crop season. In practice, as some loans were not recovered before the end of the 
year these loans were, in effect, medium-term loans. In fact, no medium-term loans 

1 Details regarding the method of fixing maximum credit limits for the society as also for 
individuals are discussed in Section 16.2.5. 
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to members were permitted under the by-laws of the primary societies. However, 
medium-term loans were grunted by central banks mostly to farming and other 
non-credit societies. 

There was no significant difference in the loan policy of the central banks so far as 
large size and small size societies were concerned. But in view of the fact that large 
size societies were of limited liability type, their maximum credit limits were fixed in 
relation to share capital and reserves. 

As the policy regarding scales of finance was laid down by the Co-operation 
Department in which were vested the powers to take decisions regarding fixation 
of credit limits for both members and societies, there was hardly any scope for 
initiative on the part of the central banks. The central banks were, therefore, not in a 
position to play the role ascribed to them in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. 

14.2.7 Etawah 
Loan procedure 

The primary society forwarded to the central bank through the Supervisor and 
Inspector an application (Appendix 5) giving the following particulars about each 
member: (1) Name, (2) Maximum credit limit fixed in accordance with the scales 
of finance linked to land revenue, (3) Normal credit limit not exceeding one-tenth of 
the working capital of the society or Rs 400 whichever be less, (4) Instalment due for 
repayment, (5) Names of sureties, (6) Amount of loans due to co-operatives, (7) Loan 
from society which was overdue, (8) Purpose of loan and (9) Loan amount sanc¬ 
tioned by the panchayat. The Supervisor, an employee of the Provincial Co-operative 
Union but under the administrative control of the central bank, scrutinized the 
particulars furnished in the application and forwarded it to the Inspector of the Co¬ 
operation Department. The Inspector forwarded the application to the central bank 
with his recommendations. The Executive Committee of the central bank considered 
it and sanctioned the credit limits on the basis of the recommendations made by the 
Department. Loans were advanced by the central bank within the limits sanctioned. 
In the Mahew'a Rural Credit Project area, the loans were granted to the members of 
21 societies directly by the Mahewa Block Development Union, which acted as the 
pay office, on the recommendation of the Sarpanch of the society. 

Loan policy 

In determining the credit limit of a member, emphasis was mainly on the 
value of land and not on the cash outlay on crops. A borrowing member was re¬ 
quired fo produce two sureties, in addition to the personal bond to be executed by him. 
at the lime of taking a loan. Thus, though all loans were surety loans, they were far 
removed from the crop loan system recommended by the AlMndia Rural Credit Survey 
Committee. The scales of finance applicable to tenant-cultivators were different from 
those applicable to hhumidhars and sirdars. 
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The maximum credit limit for a member was (Appendix 6) fixed on the 
following basis: 

1. Twenty times the land revenue in the case of bhumidhari land ; 

2. Ten times the land revenue in the case of sirdari land ; 

3. Five times the land revenue in the case of tenant-cultivated land plus one- 
third of the value of other assets plus one-tenth of non-agricultural income 
minus all outside debts. 

The total of maximum credit limits of all the individual members of the society 
represented the maximum credit limit of the society. The normal credit limit was 
fixed by the central bank at about 75 per cent of the maximum credit limit which in 
any case did not exceed five times the value of the shares of the central bank 
held by the society. 

In the area covered by the Mahcwa Rural Credit Project, the maximum credit 
limit for a member in relation to the bhumidhari lands was calculated at 40 times 
the land revenue, instead of 20 times in the other area. Further, in the Mahewa 
Rural Credit Project area, the Mahewa Block Development Union acted as the 
pay-office of the Etawah Central Co-operative Bank, with which the Union had 
cash-credit arrangements. Cash-credit limits for each society were determined by the 
Mahewa Union and the societies could avail of funds, whenever required. In 
practice, however, it was observed that there was a tendency on the part of all 
the primary societies, except a few. to draw funds to the full extent of the 
cash-credit limits immediately after the limits were determined each year and 
disburse the loans to members in lump sum. 

The maximum credit limit for loans to be granted to a member by a primary 
society was generally fixed at Rs 400. However, in several societies, as will be seen 
later, the Managing Committee fixed the maximum limit at a lower level, viz., Rs 300. 
Further, a member could get loans only upto five to eight times the value of shares 
held by him in the society. Besides, both at the level of the primary societies and 
the Inspector, there seemed to exist a large amount of arbitrariness in determination 
of quantum of loans to members. Thus, the loan applications from societies to 
central bank were not given as much importance as that given to normal credit 
statements in the districts of Bombay State. Due to these defects in loan policy, rules 
and procedures regarding determination of credit limits, the loan granted to a member 
more often than not bore no definite relation to his actual requirements.* It was 
reported that there was virtually a scramble in the primary societies at the time 
of apportioning the funds sanctioned to them by the central bank, and in this process, 
the Managing Committee members were often in a position to take arbitrary 
decisions regarding the quantum of loan to be actually advanced to each member. 

1 Vide Section 16.2.5 for a detailed discussion. 
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Loans were generally advanced to members in Jump sum. The dates of repayment 
did not bear any relation to the harvesting periods of crops. Loans in Jkind were 
rarely granted by the co-operative societies in the district. In the absence of proper 
supervision by the Supervisors, who were employees of the provincial co-operative 
union but under the administrative control of the centra! bank, there was scope 
for utilization of loans for purposes other than those stipulated, in the Mahewa 
Rural Credit Project area, the conditions were reported to be relatively more 
unsatisfactory as there was no clear demarcation of functions of the Village 
Level Worker and the Supervisor. 


14.2.8. Mandsaur 
Loan procedure 

The primary societies in this district were predominantly of the unlimited lia¬ 
bility type. The society submitted to the central bank its loan application together with 
a credit statement (Appendix 5) whicli gave such particulars regarding members as 
value of shares held, deposits, area of land owned and cultivated, loans outstanding, 
overdues, quantum ofloan required, etc. It was observed that credit statements were 
not revised by the societies every year. An important point lobe noted is that a group 
secretary, an employee of the central bank, had to attend to the work of (1) mainte¬ 
nance of accounts (2) preparation of loan applications and (3) effecting recovery' in 
respect of about twenty societies under his charge, as many societies were without 
secretaries. Above the group secretaries, there were supervising officers,also appoint¬ 
ed by the central banks who were in charge of supervision ; the central banks were 
entrusted with the duty of supervision. The loan application was usually prepared by 
the group secretary and forwarded to the central bank through the bank’s super¬ 
vising officer with his recommendations. The applications, after scrutiny at the 
central bank, were submitted to the loan sub-committee for its sanction. After the 
limits were sanctioned, the societies submitted demand statements, and the members 
of the Managing Committee and the group secretaries arranged to disburse the 
funds among the members. 

Loan policy 

The quantum of loan to a member of a primary society, which was generally 
for medium-term, was determined in relation to the land revenue paid by him. 
Quantum of loan to a member was not to exceed fifteen times the land revenue 
payable in the case of cultivators holding fifteen acres or less, and twenty times the 
land revenue in the case of cultivators holding more than fifteen acres. In practice, the 
loan did not exceed ten times the land revenue in many cases. The maximum 
credit limit for an individual ranged bet ween Rs 500 and Rs 3,000. It is obvious that the 
quantum of loan did not bear any relation to the cash outlay on crops (Appendix 6). 
Loans advanced by the societies were generally fora period of two to five years, 
although the central bank specified the period as one year, and were disbursed in 
lump sum. Thus, the loan policy obtaining in the district was far removed from the 
crop loan system recommended by the All-India Rural Credit Survey Committee. 
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On the lines of Section 24AA of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 
1925, members borrowing from primary societies in this district had to create a first 
charge on their lands in favour 1 of the societies and, in addition, provide two 
sureties who were to be land-owning members. Though this practice was generally 
similar to that observed in Broach, Dharwar and East Khandesh, the quantum of 
loan had no relation to the area cultivated. Though a certificate regarding creation 
of charge on land in favour of society was obtained from the talati by the primary 
societies to ensure that the borrower himself owned the lands offered as security, 
no entry in the village records, as was the practice in Bombay State, was made 
by the village officials. A borrowing member had also to invest one-tenth of his 
borrowings in the shares of the primary society, which in turn had to hold shares 
valued at three-fortieth of the borrowings in the Mandsaur Central Co-operative 
Bank or one-twentieth of the borrowings in the Neemuch Central Co-operative 
Bank. 

The central bank granted pledge loans to individuals against agricultural 
produce. It also gave pledge finance to marketing societies in the form of cash- 
credits, but the amount of such credit actually availed of was not very large. It was 
reported that under instructions from the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the 
central bank discontinued the practice of giving pledge loans directly to individuals 
since January 1958. Further, as will be seen in Section 17.10, pledge loans were used 
by marketing societies mainly for giving ‘ trade credit ’ to purchasers. 

14.2.9 Gaya 

Loan procedure 

The loan procedure and policy followed by all the four central banks in this 
district were generally similar. A large majority of the societies in the district were 
of limited liability type. The primary society prepared a loan application 
(Appendix 5) in the prescribed form at a General Body meeting of the society. 
The application was scrutinized by the Supervisor of the central bank (who was 
a government official on deputation) and forwarded to the central bank. The 
Manager of the bank who was in the grade of an * Inspector ’ from the Co-operation 
Department and whose services were placed at the disposal of the central bank, 
scrutinized the loan application and placed it before the loan sub-committee of 
the bank for sanction. If a loan applied for by an individual exceeded Rs 1,000, the 
case was referred to the Assistant Registrar for his approval. Loans to primary 
societies in NES areas were granted on the recommendation of the Block 
Development Officer. 

Loan policy 

The central banks gave three types of loans, viz., short-term, medium-term and 
fertilizer (in kind) loans. Short-term loans and fertilizer loans were given for a period 

1 Under Section 30(1) of the Madhya Bharat Co-operative Societies Act, 1955. 
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The quantum ofJoun to a member was not to exceed 50 per cent of the value of 
land owned by a member, subject to the maximum of Rs i,000. The tenants were 
entitled to cash loans against sureties to the maximum of Rs 100 and fertilizer 
loans upto Rs 125. Loans upto Rs J00 were given against sureties, and those 
exceeding Rs 100 were given only against mortgage of land (Appendix 6). The 
society with limited liability could borrow from the central bank upto the limit of 
ten times its owned funds. It was apparent that the main consideration in deter¬ 
mining the quantum of loan was the value of land owned by a member and not the 
estimated cash outlay on crops. 


The central banks, because of their weak financial position and legacy of 
trading activities under the Credit Agricole Scheme, did not play the role ascribed 
to them in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. 


14.2.10 Nadia 
Loan procedure 

The loan procedure and policy followed by the two centrai banks in the 
district were generally similar. A primary society prepared a loan application 
(Appendix 5) in the prescribed form, which provided for such details as the amount 
of loan required by each member, area ofland offered by the member as security, 
value of land, outstanding debt, etc. The application was then scrutinized by the 
central bank’s Supervisor and forwarded to the central bank for consideration. 
After further scrutiny by the bank, it was forwarded to the Inspector of the 
Co-operation Department for his recommendation. On receipt of his recommenda¬ 
tion, the central bank provisionally sanctioned the credit limit. On the basis of 
the limits sanctioned for individual societies, a consolidated statement showing 
the total requirements of all primary societies to be financed by it was prepared 
which was subsequently forwarded to the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies together with the individual statements received from the primary societies. 
The Assistant Registrar made his recommendations thereon and forwarded all the 
papers to the state co-operative bank which finally sanctioned the loans. This 
procedure obviously resulted in considerable delay in sanctioning of loans. 

Loan policy 

The crop loan policy of the central banks was framed according to the rules laid 
down by the State Government for the issueof crop loans (Appendix 6). The rules in 
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force in 1956-7 stipulated a maximum limit of Rs 250 for crop loans to a member 
which was subsequently raised to Rs 350. Subject to this limit, loans were sanctioned 
to members on the basis of the recommendations made by the Assistant Registrar. 
The state co-operative bank could reduce the loan limit recommended by the Assis¬ 
tant Registrar, but on no account could it issue a loan in excess of this limit. 

The main basis for determination of the quantum of loan was the value of land 
owned by the member and not outlay on crops. According to the by-laws, loans 
upto Rs 25 (and with prior approval of Assistant Registrar upto Rs 50) were given 
against sureties: loans exceeding this limit were given against mortgage of land. 
Loans were usually given upto 50 per cent of the value of land olfered as security'. 

The crop loan rules laid down by the State Government did not apply to 
medium-term and consumption loans issued by the central banks from their 
owned f unds. The maximum limits for these loans were laid down in the by-laws of the 
primary societies but these were too inadequate to meet the requirements of members. 
For instance, in some societies, the limit was fixed at Rs 100 for medium-term loans. 

Societies which defaulted repayment beyond a certain limit were not eligible for 
fresh loans. The crop loans were given for a period of twelve months and were issued 
in cash and in lump sum. Loans were generally given against mortgage of land. Though 
the rules laid down that the borrowing members should sell their produce through 
their societies, the condition was not being enforced by the societies. The recovery 
of loans, particularly the crop loans, was virtually the responsibility of the 
Co-operation Department. 

The maximum borrowing power of an unlimited liability type society was 
determined in relation to the assets of ils members: that of a multi-purpose limited 
liability type society was fixed at ten times the paid-up share capital plus reserves; in a 
large size society it was fixed at twenty times. A member had to invest one-tenth of his 
borrowings in the shares of the primary society with limited liability, which, in turn, 
was required to invest at least one-tenth of its borrowings in the shares of the 
central bank. 

It would appear from the foiegoing discussion that the loan procedure obtaining 
in the district was lengthy and protracted and the central banks had very little say 
in matters relating to determination of credit limits for individuals. The degree of 
departmental control was greater in this district than in Gaya. Though the loans given 
by primary societies were termed as crop loans, these had little resemblance to 
the crop loans of Bombay State. 

14.2.11 Bikaner 

The Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., Bikaner, organized in May 1951, had 
jurisdiction over two districts, viz., Bikaner and Churu. As at the end of June 1957, 
9 weavers societies, 13 non-agricultural societies, 1 sheep breeding society and 73 
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individuals from Bikaner district were members of the central banK. The loans 
advanced by the central bank during 1956-7 were made out of funds received from 
the Community Projects Administration. The procedure and policy followed in 
regard to these loans are discussed later'. 

14.3 LOAN OPERATIONS 

14.3.1 Volume 

Loans advanced by central banks during 1956-7 exceeded Rs 2 crores in Broach, 
East Khandesh, Dharwar, Coimbatore and West Godavari (Eluru Central Co-ope¬ 
rative Bank). In all other central banks, the total amount advanced was less than 
Rs 30 lakhs; it was even less than Rs 2 lakhs in three out of four central banks 
from Gaya. 

Loans advanced per 100 rural cultivating families in Broach were more than 
twice as large as those in West Godavari and Dharwar, three times those in 
Coimbatore and about ten times those in Ferozepur (Table 14.7). The level of 
advances in Gaya, Nadia and Bikaner was extremely low. 

TABLE 14.7—LEVEL OF ADVANCES BY CENTRAL BANKS 


LOANS ADVANCED DURING THE YEAR PER 

Percentage increase hundred rural 

in advances during cultivating families 

1954-5 and 1956-7 



i 

! 


1954-5 
| (Rs) 

1956-7 

(Rs) 

Broach 

1 

■ *1 

127 

19,740 

43,980 

East Khandesh 

i 



39.064 

Dharwar 

i 

VS 

9,527 

18,525 

West Godavari 


2113 

6,285* 

20,528* 

Coimbatore 


30 

8,802 

13,427 

Ferozepur 

. j 

03 

! 2,749 

i 

4,502 

Etawah 


#1 

1,039 

1,540 

Mandsaur 


201 

: 1,012 

! 3,562 

Gaya 


4 

156 

164 

Nadia 


30 

669 

j 993 

Bikaner 


_ 3 

— 

; 14 * 

1 

1 


Exclusive of loans advanced by Krishna and Rajahmundry Central Co-operative Banks, 
inclusive of loans advanced in Churu district. 

*No advances granted in 1954-5. 

1 See Appendix 3 “ Wool Production and Marketing Finance in Bikaner District.” 
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TABLE 14.8—ADVANCES BY CENTRAL BANKS TO 
VARIOUS TYPES OF SOCIETIES : 1956-7 


PROPORTION OF ADVANCES TO TOTAL ADVANCES ! 






(Per cent) 



; 

j AGRICULTURAL CRE¬ 
DIT SOCIETIES 

1 .__ 

MARKETING 

SOCIETIES 



Total 


Short¬ 

term 

Medi¬ 

um- 

term 

and 

long¬ 

term 

Cash- 

credi¬ 

ts, 

over¬ 
drafts, 
bills 
and 
hun - 
dis 
dis¬ 
coun¬ 
ted 

Total Cash 
of j are- 
short-; dits, 
term, j over- 
medi-; drafts, 
um- j and 
term ; bills 
and j and 
long- ' hundis 
term j dis- 
advan coun- 
ces ted 

! 

Other 

socie¬ 

ties 

i 

Indi¬ 

vi¬ 

duals 

advan¬ 
ces du¬ 
ring 
the 
year 
(In 
lakhs 
of 

rupees) 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 ! 


8 

Broach C. C. Bank 

: 37 

i 

i 

21 

3 

! 

:u 

* 

! 

* 

317.94 

East Khandesh C. C. Bank 

; 30 


29 


i ..... 

■ ■ 

" i 

505.28' 

Dharwar : Karnatak C. C. Bank 

54 

! 

i 7 

I 

1 


12 

4 

22 

257.25 

Coimbatore C. C. Bank 

; 16 

i 

j 14 

• 

i 

2 

! or, : 

; i 

1 | 

326.42 

West Godavari : Eluru C. C. Bank 

e4 

2 

\ 

4 

-- 

i 5 

2 

2 ! 

235.86 

Ferozepur : 

Ferozepur C. C. Bank 

i 

i 

; 62 

| 


19 


16 ; 

3 1 

27.77 

Moga C. C. Bank 

i 05 

i - 

— 

2 


| 2 j 

1 ! 

27.36 

Fazilka C. C. Bank 

| 64 

: 5 

_ | 



— 

/ 1 

9.45 

Total 

| 81 

■ 1 

— 

9 

j — 

8 

i 

2 | 

64.58 

Etawali C. C. Bank 

| 90 


i 

| 

5 

; 

; 5 j 

i 

22.97 

Mandsaur : 

Mandsaur C. C. Bank 

! 7 

; 1 

i 87 j 

I 

2 


i 

j 4 ; 


16.45 

Neemuch C. C. Bank 

2 * 

1 56 \ 

— 


! - 


43 j 

14.34 

Total 

4 

j 73 : 

— 

1 

i - 

1 2 ! 

20 | 

30.79 

Gaya : 

Jahanabad C. C. Bank 

73 

1 

i 

! 26 

j 

I 

; 



! 

0.82 

Aurangabad C. C. Bank 

i 85 

! 15 ! 

— 

— 

; - 

' — ; 

— 

1.40 

Nawadah C. C- Bank 

. 43 

1 57 j 

I _ 

! - 

■: — i 

i — 

i 

0.71 

Gaya Sadar C. C. Bank 

! 39 

1 9 

— 

' - 

! — 

3 '■ 


2.59 

Total 

80 

i 19 

— 

1 - 

: — 

1 : 

- i 

5.51 

Nadia : 

Nadia C. C. Bank 

i 100 

! ; 

! 


' _ ; 

J 

_ : 

7.10 

RanaghatC. C. Bank 

! 100 

I_1 

_ 

— 

: — : 

- i 

— 

3.05 

Total 

! ioo 

i - ! 

- ! 

— 

. - : 

— 

j 

10.14 

Bikaner C. C. Bank 

1 _ 

i 

1 ' i 

, ~ ! 

j - 

! " i 

100 j 

i 


0.15 


‘Data regarding loans and advances to marketing societies, farming societies and societies 
other than agricultural credit societies are not separately available. 

‘Includes data in respect of urban credit societies. 
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In Broach, West Godavari and Mandsaur, advances granted by ilie central 
banks more than doubled between 1954-5 and 1956-7. In the remaining districts, 
with the exception of Gaya, advances increased by more than 50 per cent. A 
sizeable portion of the increase in advances in Ferozepur was on account ol advances 
granted to other types of societies such as transport societies, farming societies, etc. 

14.3.2 Loans to different types of societies 

Of the total loans advanced, advances to individuals accounted for 41 per cent, 
22 per cent and 43 per cent in Fast Khandesh Central Co-operative Bank, the Karnatak 
Central Co-operative Bank, Dharwar, and Nccmuch Central Co-operative Bank, 
Mandsaur. respectively (Table 14.8). Further, in Dharwar a substantial portion of 
the cash-crcdit granted to marketing societies was availed of by individuals and 
traders in the form of purchasers' dues* which amounted to Rs 2S.7I lakhs at the 
end of June. 1957. 

Loans to societies other than agricultural societies Mich as consumers' and 
weavers' societies were made on a sizeable scale only in Coimbatore. Large amounts 
were advanced to marketing societies in Broach, West Godavari. Ferozepur and 
Dharwar. Further, loans against pledge of produce and marketing finance 
(shown against cash-credits, overdrafts and bills discounted) constituted a significant 
portion of the total advances to marketing societies in Broach and Dharwar. In 
Dharwar, however, the central bank did not give accommodation for crop loans to 
marketing societies and the extent of accommodation given to credit societies for 
purposes of providing pledge loans was negligible. The loans reported to have been 
advanced for short-term purposes to marketing societies in some districts were 
mainly for undertaking distribution or marketing activities. In Broach and West 
Godavari, accommodation was given by central banks to agricultural credit societies 
for granting pledge advances. Accommodation for pledge finance was not given 
by central banks to primary credit societies in Etawah. Ferozepur. Mandsaur, Gaya, 
Nadia and Bikaner. 

In Broach, East Khandesh. Dharwar, West Godavari, Ferozepur, Etawah, 
Gaya and Nadia, short-term loans accounted for nearly 90 per cent of the total 
loans (excluding cash-credits, etc.) to agricultural credit societies: in Mandsaur, 
medium-term loans constituted about 94 per cent of the total Joans advanced. In 
Coimbatore, medium-term loans* 1 constituted 45 per cent of the total loans to 
agricultural credit societies; in West Godavari the corresponding proportion was 
per cent. In Gaya, medium-term loans, called ‘bullock loans’, formed nearly 
19 per cent of the total. In Ferozepur, though no medium-term loans as such were 
granted, short-term loans were allowed to run for a period of more than one 

'The way in which marketing finance was used by marketing societies to extend trade 
credit is discussed in detail in Section 17.5.4. 

2 In Coimbatore and West Godavari, the Co-operation Department had stipulated the 
ratio of short-term, medium-term and long-term loans at 4 : 4 : 2 and 5:3:1, respectively. 
*Eluru Central Co-operative Bank. 
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year under the system of estimating 4 demand * for recovery of loans ( Kistbandi ). 
Central banks did not give any long-term loans during 1956-7 except on a small 
scale in Broach. 

14.3.3 Security 

Promissory notes constituted the most important form of security in all the dis¬ 
tricts (Appendix Table 14.7). except Nadia where mortgage of land was the chief 
form of security. Proportion of amounts advanced against the security of agricultural 
produce was relatively high at 31 per cent. 11 per cent, 10 per cent and 8 per cent in 
West Godavari, Dharwar. Broach and Fast Khandcsh. respectively. Loans against 
iixed deposits were reported in Last Khandesh, Dharwar, Coimbatore, West 
Godavari and Fcrozepur: loans against gold and silver, discounting of hundis , 
etc., were reported in Broach. Last Khandesh and Dharwar. 

14.3.4 Interest rates 

Data regarding loans granted by credit agencies at different levels, namely, the 
Reserve Bank of India, central banks and agricultural credit societies arc given in 
Appendix Table 14.8. The funds obtained from the Reserve Bank of India cons¬ 
tituted a significant proportion of the loans granted by the central banks to agricultural 
credit societies at 69 per cent. 44 percent. 54 percent, and 48 percent, in Broach, 
Dharwar, Fcrozepur and West Godavari', respectively. A classification of borrow¬ 
ings and advances of central banks according to the rate of interest is given in 
Appendix Tables 14.9 and 14.10. Most of the funds were obtained by the central 
banks at interest rates varying between 2 per cent and 5 per cent per annum. While 
in Broach, Dharwar, Coimbatore, West Godavari and Fcrozepur, a major portion 
of the borrowed funds was at rates of interest between 2 per cent and 3 per cent, in 
the other districts it was obtained at interest rates between 3 per cent and 4 percent. 

The rates of interest charged on advances by central banks varied between 4 per¬ 
cent and 7 A per cent per annum. A major portion of the advances was made at 
interest rates varying between 4 per cent and 7 per cent in all districts, except 
Mandsaur where the central banks lent generally at 7i per cent. In Broach, East 
Khandesh and West Godavari, the central banks lent generally at interest rates not 
exceeding 5 percent. In Dharwar a*»d Coimbatore, the most usual rate of interest was 
between per cent and 6 J per cent. 

Whereas the central banks obtained their funds generally at rate of interest 
below 3 percent in Broach, Dharwar, East Khandesh, Coimbatore and West 
Godavari, the usual lending rate of interest was 4 per cent in Broach, 41 per cent in 
West Godavari and 4J to 5 per cent in East Khandesh and 5 per cent in Coimbatore 
(Appendix Table 14.11). In the remaining districts the usual lending rates were 
5 per cent to 1\ per cent. The rate of interest charged by primary societies was the 
lowest at 6} per cent in Broach and was the highest at 9 j per cent in Ferozepur 

l Eluru Central Co-operative Bank. 
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and 7i to 10 l6 /io per cent in Nadia. It may also be seen that the levels of interest 
rates were comparatively higher in Mandsaur and Etawah. 

14.3.5 Overdues 

The proportion of overdues to total outstandings (Appendix Table 14.12) was 
79 per cent in Nadia, 69 per cent in Gaya, 46 per cent in Etawah, 27 per cent in Feroze- 
pur, 19 per cent in Dharwar and 13 per cent in East Khandesh. In other districts, 
overdues constituted less than 10 per cent of the total outstandings. As regards 
individual central banks, the position was far from satisfactory in all the central 
banks in Gaya, Nadia and Etawah. 

14.4 MANAGEMENT 

A study of figures regarding the cost of management of central banks as a 
proportion of their working capital and advances (Appendix Table 14.13) indicates 
that the cost was fairly high in relation to advances in the Mandsaur, Jahanabad, 
Nawadah and Gaya Sadar Central Co-operative Banks and in relation to working 
capital in Mandsaur, Neemuch and Gaya Sadar Central Co-operative Banks. 
The cost of management in the Gaya Sadar Central Co-operative Bank was 
very high in relation to both advances and working capital. 

A study of the composition of board of directors of the central banks indicates 
predominance of individuals in some central banks (Appendix Table 14.14). In Etawah 
and Nadia Central Co-operative Banks, societies and individuals had equal repre¬ 
sentation on the boards of directors. The extent to which individuals dominated the 
central banks cannot, however, be judged on the basis of relative representation given 
to individuals and societies. In one central co-operative bank, though only one-fourth 
of the directors represented individuals, individual members were able to influence 
the policy of the bank in the interests of traders and urban residents to a considerable 
extent. 1 

Though eight central banks had received State contribution to their share 
capital, the position regarding State nominees was slightly different. In Broach 
which had received State contribution to share capital, a nominee of the state 
co-operative bank was appointed, but till June 1957 the central bank had not 
amended its by-laws for appointment of State nominees. In East Khandesh, the 
central bank had received State contribution to share capital and State nominees 
on its board of directors were also appointed. Though the Eluru central bank had 
received State contribution to share capital, the by-laws of the central bank did 

Un this district, the chairman of the central bank actively arranged for giving finance 
directly to traders in the first instance and subsequently in the form of 4 trade credit * through 
marketing societies. Even demand bills were used for giving accommodation to traders. The chairman 
was also the chairman of a marketing co-operative which had branches in many marketing centres ; 
many members on the Managing Committees of these branches, who were nominated by the chairman, 
were traders. The chairman and his colleagues also informally asked the Bank Inspector not to 
press for recovery of loans from those societies which were supporting the chairman in contests 
for election to the board of directors of the central bank. The chairman was also opposed to State 
participation in the co-operatives. 
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not provide for the appointment of State nominees. In Ferozepur, all the three 
central banks had received State contribution to share capital but only in the case 
of the F’azilka Central Co-operative Bank, the State had nominated members on 
the board of directors. In Mandsaur, the Mandsaur Central Co-operative Bank had 
received State contribution to share capital but both the Mandsaur and Necmuch 
Central Banks had Government officials on their boards, as their by-laws provi¬ 
ded for the appointment of the District Collector/Tahsildar as the ex-officio 
chairman and two and three members as nominees of the State Government, respec¬ 
tively. In central banks in Etawah and Gaya, although there was no State contribu¬ 
tion to share capital, officials of the State Governments were on the boards. In 
Nadia, there was no State contribution to share capital of the central bank; although 
the by-laws provided for nomination of members on the board by the Registrar, 
there were no such nominees. 

14.5 GENERAL OBSERV ATIONS 

Broadly speaking, the central banks in Broach, Dharwar, East Khandesh, Mand¬ 
saur, Coimbatore and West Godavari belonged to a category where the Co-operation 
Department had no direct hand in sanctioning credit limits to primary credit societies 
In Coimbatore, West Godavari and Mandsaur, Supervisors of central banks scruti¬ 
nized the loan applications and forwarded these to the central banks for necessary 
sanction, and thus the departmental officials did not come into the picture. In Broach, 
Dharwar and East Khandcsh, the loan applications were scrutinized by the Super¬ 
visor, who was a Government employee on deputation with the supervising union, 
but the Co-operation Department itself had little voice in fixing the quantum of loans. 

The central banks in Etawah, Nadia, Gaya, Bikaner and Ferozepur belonged 
to the second category, where the Co-operation Department had a decisive role in 
determining the quantum of loans to primary societies and/or members. In 
Ferozepur, Etawah and Nadia, the Inspector of the Co-operation Department 
scrutinized the loan application. In Ferozepur the credit limits of members as 
also of primary societies were virtually determined by the Sub-Inspectors. In Nadia, 
the Joan applications passed through the staff of the Co-operation Department 
and the Assistant Registrar at various stages before they were sanctioned by the 
state co-operative bank. In Gaya, the loan applications were scrutinized by the 
Supervisors and inspectors, who were departmental officials, on deputation with 
the central banks. 

In Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, though the functions relating to 
financial inspection remained with the central banks, the position regarding inspection 
and supervision was slightly anomalous as is revealed by the following extract from 
the note prepared by the Broach Central Co-operative Bank : 

44 While disbursing loans, the agents of the branches scrutinize the demand 
statements with the normal credit statement and allow loan operations. As Govern¬ 
ment has undertaken the responsibility of supervision, the duty of checking the 
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utilization of loan for the purposes for which they are sanctioned is generally left 
to the supervisors. However, the bank inspectors are required to verify disbursement 
and utilization of a few loans at the time of their inspections and in case of misuse, 
the credit of the society is suspended and the conduct brought to the notice of 
the Assistant Registrar for suitable action. ” 

The Supervisors, over-burdened as they were with other functions such as 
preparation of statistical statements for the Co-operation Department, keeping 
up-to-date the accounts of societies numbering more than what could be adequately 
managed by one Supervisor, found little time for supervision. In Ferozepur, Bikaner 
and Gaya, supervision of primary credit societies was done by officials appointed by 
the Co-operation Department, while in Mandsaur, West Godavari, Coimbatore and 
Nadia, the function was entrusted to the officials of the central banks. In Etawah, 
supervision was the responsibility of the provincial co-operative union which was an 
independent body. 

The policy governing the issue of loans (Appendix 6) by central banks and 
primary societies in the selected districts may be studied from the point of view of 

(1) quantum and security, (2) period and (3) purpose. The quantum of loan granted 
to a member was determined in relation, directly or indirectly, to a number of factors. 
These were: 

(1) maximum limit for an individual loan fixed by the Registrar and/or 
the central bank and/or the primary society, 

(2) maximum borrowing power of the society, 

(3) shares of primary societies held by the borrowing member, 

(4) shares of the central bank held by the borrowing primary society, 

(5) value of land owned by the borrowing member or by those who stood 
surety, and 

(6) area under different crops (only in Dharwar and East Khandesh) and 
cultivated area (in Broach). 

In Broach, Dharwar and East Khandesh, the loan policy was formulated by the 
Field Workers' Conference. In West Godavari, Coimbatore and Mandsaur, the loan 
policy was formulated by the central banks. In almost all the remaining districts, the 
loan policy was practically formulated by the Co-operation Department of the 
State Government. 

The loan policy of primary credit societies was reoriented in those districts, 
especially, Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, where the pilot project of the 
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Integrated Rural Credit Scheme was introduced in 1955-6. Under the new policy the 
emphasis was shifted from the value of land to the estimated outlay on crops. 

The loans granted by primary credit societies in the selected districts were mainly 
of two categories, namely, short-term and medium-term. In Mandsaur, Gaya, and 
Coimbatore, medium-term loans were predominant. In Ferozepur, where the‘demand’ 
(for recovery of loans) was estimated after each harvest by the officials of the Co¬ 
operation Department, short-term loans were allowed to remain outstanding for more 
than a year so that the short-term loans, in effect, became medium-term. In the other 
districts, short term loans were generally repayable within twelve months. 

Perhaps the most important feature revealed by the study of loan procedures 
obtaining in the selected districts was that the loan applications (normal credit state¬ 
ments in Bombay State) were not treated with the necessary seriousness and im¬ 
portance which is implicitly ascribed to them in the crop loan system which is an 
integral part of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. Details regarding the type of 
information in respect of each of the members which were ordinarily included in the 
loan applications are given separately for each district in Appendix 5. 

it will be observed that the prescribed loan applications fell far short of the 
standards recommended in the Crop Loan Evaluation Committee Report 1 . In Mand¬ 
saur, only the necessary information in respect of members who intended to borrow 
during the year was given. Further, in Ferozepur even the details in respect of each 
member were not supplied to the central bank. Thus, the following observation of 
the Crop Loan Evaluation Committee in respect of Bombay State applied with 
greater force to many districts .(The) normal credit statements are not at present 
uniformly treated with necessary seriousness. We are convinced that unless at both 
the society’s and the central financing agencies’ end the normal credit statement is 
accorded the importance of a vital and authoritative credit document an essential 
link in crop loan procedure would be found to be too weak to support its weight. Such 
weakness... would be fatal to the strength of the whole system of crop loan.*’ (p.58) 

The purposes for which short-term loans were given were mostly those connect¬ 
ed with crop production, though in Etawah these were mainly for purchase of cattle. 
In West Godavari, Broach and Dharwar, loans granted against pledge of produce 
formed a fairly high proportion of the short-term loans. Loans to individuals 
formed a significant proportion of the total loans in East Khandesh, Dharwar and 
Mandsaur. Loans to non-agricultural societies were sizeable in Coimbatore and 
Ferozepur. Loans in kind were not given on any significant scale, except in Gaya 
where they were granted in the form of fertilizers under the Credit Agricole Scheme. 
In Broach and Dharwar, there was an element of compulsion attached to loans in 
kind, as the borrower had to take at least a portion of the total loans sanctioned to 
him in kind. Consumption loans were in vogue in a few societies in Coimbatore, 
Brohch and Dharwar. 

1 Report of the Crop Loan Evaluation Committee : The Bombay State Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., pp. 57-8 and Appendix 5. 
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The state of management of the central banks generally left much to be desired, 
in some districts the representation given to individuals on the board of management 
was unduly high as compared to that given to societies. Further, in many central banks 
there was no provision in the by-laws for appointment of State nominees. In some 
central banks, though there was such provision, State nominees were not appointed, 
in some districts the practice was to appoint on the board of management of the central 
bank a Government official (the Collector or the Magistrate or the Sub-Divisional 
Officer) as chairman; he was, in practice, merely a nominal head of the institution 1 . 
It was also observed that the management of some of the central banks was domina¬ 
ted by vested interests representing traders and merchants. 

From the foregoing discussion it will be seen that the performance of many 
central banks was not very satisfactory. However, in some districts, as for instance, 
in Broach where the crop loan system was in force, the central bank performed its 
pivotal role satisfactorily. In Broach, there was considerable reorganization of the 
primary structure and the performance of the central bank was of a high standard. 
Secondly, in districts such as Fcrozepur, Gaya and Nadia where the primary credit 
structure continued to be weak and the central bank had little initiative left because 
of improper allocation of functions regarding inspection and supervision, the per¬ 
formance of central banks was very unsatisfactory. There was the third category of 
central banks where domination by traders and individuals was seriously preventing 
a rapid development of the co-operative credit structure, in the fourth category of 
districts, as for instance, Coimbatore and West Godavari, there were strong central 
banks and a relatively sound supervisory machinery, but the loan policy of the 
central banks fell short of the crop loan system envisaged in the Integrated Rural 
Credit Scheme. That the rate of development of credit and marketing co-operatives 
was greater in those districts where the central banks were satisfactorily performing 
the role ascribed to them in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme would be observed 
in the following Chapters. 


1 In some districts, particularly from some of the northern States, the chairman of the 
central bank was a senior official of the Revenue Department. In many instances, the chairman 
did not attend the meetings and rarely took active interest in evolving the loan policy of the bank. 
This type of arrangement was obviously not in accordance with the type of State participation m 
co-operatives envisaged in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. 



CHAPTER 15 


PRIMARY CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES 

In this and the following chapter, it is proposed to review the progress of the 
primary agricultural credit societies, to study their working in detail and to assess 
their performance. The discussion is based on the following five sets of data; (I) the 
consolidated statistical statements data compiled in the Assistant: Registrar’s Offices 
for purposes of the “ Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement 
in India” published by the Reserve Bank of India, hereafter referred to as consolidated 
statistical statements data or CSS data; (2) the data collected in respect 
of each of about 200 societies in a district through the Intensive Supply Schedule No. 1 
from the registers regarding consolidated statistical statements maintained in the 
district offices of the Co-operation Department, hereafter referred to as FSS (1) data; 
(3) the data on the working of a sample of about sixteen societies collected through 
the General Supply Schedule No. 1 and a memorandum, hereafter referred to as 
GSS (1) data; (4) the data collected through the Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2 which 
was canvassed to a selected number of members of each of the selected societies, 
hereafter referred to as ISS (2) data; and (5) the data collected in the Listing Schedule 
and the General Demand Schedule No. 1 canvassed in the villages selected for the 
demand-side investigation. 

The consolidated statistical statements give data for all the primary agricultural 
credit societies in the district as a whole and data arc not available separately 
cither for small and large size societies or for working and dormant societies. Further, 
as the size of the district in terms of number of cultivating families residing 
varies considerably, the aggregate figures, by themselves, arc not comparable. 
For purposes of comparison, however, some figures are presented either as values 
per society or per member or per 100 rural cultivating 1 families. The TSS (1) data, 
which are based on a sample of about 200 societies 2 , are presented in terms of averages 
per society or per member separately for large and small size societies; but it may 
be noted that a comparison between large and small size societies on the basis 
of these data alone is not valid, particularly in the case of Ferozcpur, Mandsaur, Gaya 
and Nadia, as the number of large size societies studied in these districts was small. 

GSS (1) data are presented cither in the form of frequency distribution or of 
averages for the working societies in the villages selected for demand-side investi¬ 
gation, or for all the selected working societies inclusive of those purposively selected. 
Ordinarily, data for individual societies are discussed, as the district averages cannot 
be said to be fully representative of the societies in the district. Data on some important 


dumber of rural cultivating families in the district was estimated on the basis of 1951 
census data ; the values were arrived at by a simple division of the aggregate for the district by the 
estimated number of rural cultivating families; rural cultivating families are so defined as to 
include only “cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned” and “cultivators of land wholly 
or mainly unowned ” residing in the rural areas. 

include dormant societies also. 


23 
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items are presented society-wise in the appendix to this Report—Appendix Tables 
15.1 to 15.10. These tables do not give the names of individual societies but the 
societies are referred to by code numbers. 

ISS (2) data are presented either in the form of frequency distribution or as 
averages for all the selected members of the selected societies (including dormant 
societies) in the villages selected for demand-side investigation or for members 
of all the selected societies. It cannot always be said that the averages based on 
ISS (2) data arc fully representative of the society under study or of the societies 
in the district as a whole. Because of the limitation of the method of selection of 
members as also because of the purposive selection of some societies, while making 
any inter-district or inter-society comparison, the data need to be used with caution. 

The Listing Schedule data and the General Demand Schedule data are 
generally presented in the form of district averages. 

As no agricultural credit society was reported to be operating in Bikaner district 
during 1956-7, no reference is made to this district in the following discussion. 

15.1 COVERAGE 

The coverage of the Co-operative Movement in a district may be indicated in 
terms of (1) the proportion of villages covered by co-operatives, (2) the proportion 
of cultivating families which were members of co-operatives and (3) the proportion 
of cultivating families borrowing from co-operatives. Data in respect of these 
three indicators for the selected districts arc presented in Table 15.1. 

The proportion of villages covered by primary societies exceeded 50 per cent in 
all the selected districts, except Gaya where it was 33 per cent. The proportion was 
52 per cent in Mandsaur and was as high as 100 per cent in Dharwar and West 
Godavari (pilot project area). These figures are based on district aggregates. As the 
extent of co-operative development varies from one area to another in the same 
district, the figures for those districts in which all the villages are not covered by 
co-operatives do not always indicate the correct position. For instance, in 
Dediapada and Sagbara taluks of Broach district which are inhabited by adivasis, 
there were only a few primary societies. Further, it was observed that in some 
districts the co-operative marketing societies also provided short-term production 
credit. To the extent this practice was prevalent, the number of villages which 
were provided with facilities for short-term finance from co-opcratives was higher than 
that indicated by the proportion of villages covered by agricultural credit societies. 

It is very difficult to have a precise estimate of the proportion of cultivating 
families brought within the co-operative fold for the following reasons. Firstly, it is 
difficult to estimate the actual number of cultivating families in a district, as much 
would depend on the adopted definition of the terms ‘ rural’ and ‘urban’. Secondly, 
there is no precise estimate of the total number of cultivating families as in 1956-7. 
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TABLE 15.1—SPREAD OF MEMBERSHIP 


i 

1 

CONSOLIDATED STATISTICAL 
STATEMENTS DATA (AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES) 

i LISTING 
SCHE¬ 
DULE 
DATA 

GDS 

(1) 

DATA 

GSS 

m 

DATA 

Proportion 
of villages 
covered 
by co¬ 
operatives 
(1956-7) 

(Per cent) 

Number 
of mem¬ 
bers per 
100 rural 
families 
(I956-7) 1 

i i 

i 

i 

i 

Number 
of mem¬ 
bers per 
100 rural 
cultivating 
families 
(1956-7) 

Increase 
in mem¬ 
bership 
in 1956-7 
over 
1954-5 

1 

(Per cent) j 

Proportion 
of culti¬ 
vating 
families 
which were 
members 
of co-oper¬ 
atives 
(1956-7) 
(Per cent) 

Proportion 
of culti¬ 
vating 
| families 
borrowing 
' from co¬ 
operatives 
(1956-7) 

(Per cent) 

Number 
of mem¬ 
bers per 
100 culti¬ 
vating 
families 
in the juris¬ 
diction of 
selected 
credit 
societies 2 
(1956-7) 

1 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Broach 

1 

84 

23 

39 

21 

1 

| ,*;■/ 

26 

29 

East Khandesh 

919 

38 

62 

10 

41 

64 

56 

Dharwar 

100 

41 

66 

2o 

42 

11 

57 

Coimbatore 

81) 

14 

36 

» 

23 i 

0 

45 

West Godavari 

100 6 

53 

114 4 

100 

i 29 | 

2o 

75 

Ferozcpur 

08 

22 

32 

26 

; 2i ' 

9 

43 

Etawah 

68 

22 

27 

61 

! 26 j 

14 

44 

Mandsaur 

62 

14 

20 

28 

24 ! 

10 | 

32 

Gaya 

.Vi 

8° 

12® 

V 

10 ' 

i 

18 

Nadia 

88 

12 

24 

i ;i0 

: : 

O.r, j 

i 

38 


•Refers to estimates for 1956-7 based on 1951 Census data and includes rural non-cultivating 
families i.e. ‘non-cultivating landowners’, ‘Cultivating labourers’ and ‘artisans and others.’ 


2 Computed only for those villages for which population figures are available in the Census 
Hand Books. 

*ComparabIe data are not available consequent on the transfer of jaggery societies from the 
Co-operation Department to the Industries Department and also due to the transfer of 
Kollegal taluk to Mysore Stale. 

•Exceeds 100, because of the exclusion of “cultivating labourcis” residing in the rural areas 
and agriculturists residing in the urban areas from the estimates of rural cultivating families. 

^Relates to Pilot Project area only. 

•Membership data relate to 1,413 societies as against 1,504 societies in the district as at the 
end of June 1957. 

7 Based on the membership data of 1,277 and 1,413 societies as against i,355 and 1,504 
societies, respectively, as at the end of 1954-5 and 1956-7. 


If there was a significant change in the ownership pattern or for that matter, if in 
certain areas absentee landowners predominated over owner-cultivators even within 
the co-operative sector, the estimate of proportion of cultivators brought within the 
fold of co-operativcs would vary. There is another difficulty arising out of the use 
of district aggregates. It is likely that more than one person from a cultivator’s 
family had become members of co-operativcs. 


The proportion of families covered by co-opcrativcs also needs to be studied 
in the context of the broad objectives set out. For instance, in Bombay, in accordance 
with the policy statement issued by the Bombay State Co-operative Bank at the 
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time of reorientation of the co-operative credit structure in 1949, the object was to 
meet the credit needs of all agriculturists (i.c., owner-cultivators and tenant- 
cultivators) which did not necessarily include landless labourers. On the otherhand, 
in Andhra Pradesh (West Godavari), landless labourers were also financed by 
co-operatives. But as details regarding number of cultivator-members as distinct 
from non-cultivator members are not available, number of members of co-opera¬ 
tive societies per 100 rural cultivating families sometimes exceeds 100, obviously 
because a large number of rural landless labourers and/or non-cultivating land 
owners from rural as also urban areas were members of co-operatives. These 
variations also make it difficult to use the figures regarding coverage for inler-dislrict 
comparison. 

In the available data, an important limitation would also arise, because the de¬ 
finition of the term ‘ cultivator * as used for the Survey, was not identical with the 
Census definition, and hence, the estimates regarding membership of cultivating 
families would not be strictly comparable. Thus, the estimates of the proportion 
of cultivators brought within the fold of co-operatives show some variations. Subject 
to the limitations staled above it may be said that the proportion of cultivators brought 
within the fold of co-operatives did not exceed 42 per cent in any of the selected 
districts (column 5 of Table 15.1). The proportion was more than 30 per cent in 
Dharwar, East Khandesh and Broach and less than 20 per cent in Gaya and Nadia. 
In the remaining districts, it ranged between 20 per cent and 30 per cent. 

Membership of co-operativcs in the three years from 1954-5 to 1956-7. as could 
be judged from column 4 of Table 15.1, increased in all the selected districts. The 
order of increase, in terms of percentages, was the highest in West Godavari (106 per 
cent) and the lowest in Gaya (7 per cent). In other districts, it ranged between 16 per 
cent and 51 per cent. 

15.1.1 Composition of membership 

Distribution of membership according to the land ownership status of members 
of co-operatives is indicated in Table 15.2. 

Generally speaking, a relatively larger proportion of owner-cultivators as com¬ 
pared to tenant-cultivators joined the co-operatives. Proportion of tenants who were 
members of co-operatives varied between 4 per cent and 24 per cent. In Etawah, for 
instance, where 60 per cent of cultivators were tenants (including sirdars), only 21 
per cent were members of co-operalivcs. Thus, tenants were being brought within the 
fold of the Co-operative Movement but much leeway was to be made even in districts 
such as Broach. 8 

Mho policy statement indicated that “persons owning lands of their own or who 
cultivate agricultural lands either ns owners or tenants or both including restricted tenure lands, 
lands in possessory mortgage and lands given for maintenance and who are entitled to the 
produce or proceeds thereof, were eligible for agricultural finance.” 

2 Thc financing of tenants by co-operatives was not on as large a scale as one would expect 
under a well-implemented crop loan system. But this inadequacy was not so much perhaps because 
ol the delects in the loan policy of the central co-operative bank as due to the state of flux in the 
pattern or ownership resulting from the “land to the tillers ” legislation introduced in 1956, and the 
consequent disputes between the landlords and tenants with regard to ownership rights in land. 
Perhaps with the stabilization of the position after the settlement of disputes, the progress with 
regard to financing of tenants would be of a higher order. 
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TABLE 15.2—OWNERSHIP STATUS AND MEMBERSHIP OF CO-OPERATIVES 



PROPORTION OF CULTIVATING 
FAMILIES IN THF. GROUP TO TOTAL 
NUMBER OP CULTIVATING 

families (Per cent) 

PROPORTION OF MEMBERS OF 
CO-OPERATIVES TO TOTAL 
NUMBER OF CULTIVATORS IN THE 

group (Per cent) 

Owner- 

cultiva¬ 

tors 

Owner- 

cum-tcn- 

ants 

Tenant- 

cultiva¬ 

tors 

Owner 

cultiva 

tors 

i Owner- 
- 1 cum-ten¬ 
ants 

i 

Tenant- 

cultiva¬ 

tors 

* 

2 

3 

4 

! 5 

6 

Broach 

.*56* 

30 

14 

34 

j 

46 

11 

East Khandesh 

75 

16 

8 

40 

50 

15 

Dharwar 

47 

31 

22 

44 

53 

24 

Coimbatore 

72 

» 

10 

21 

32 

13 

West Godavari 

i 58 

21 

21 

20 

! 35 [ 

21 

Ferozepur 

i 31 

47 

22 \ 

18 

30 ; 

8 

Etawah 1 

5 

35 

60 j 

26 

33 j 

21 

Mandsaur 

84 | 

\ 12 

i i \ 

i 23 

31 ! 

5 

Gaya 

73 

15 

12 \ 

10 

10 

4 

Nadia 

63 

i 

26 

U ! 

11 

22 1 

5 


(Source : Listing Schedule) 

x Land under Sirdciri right was treated as cultivated under tenancy. 


15.2 TYPES OF SOCIETIES IN THE DISTRICT 

In Chapter 13, the co-operative credit structure obtaining in the selected districts was 
discussed. It was observed that the proportion oflarge size societies to total number 
of societies was relatively high in Broach,East Khandcsh, Dharwar and West Godavari. 
Many of the small size societies in these districts were of unlimited liability type. In 
Etawah and Gaya, most of the societies were small size societies with limited liability. 
In Coimbatore, Ferozepur, Mandsaur and Nadia, most of the societies were small 
size societies with unlimited liability. 

Classification of selected societies 1 according to state of working, type of liabi¬ 
lity, jurisdiction and size is given in Table 15.3. 

The pattern of selected societies according to types generally conformed to the 
district pattern noted in Chapter 13. The large size credit societies predominated 
in Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar and West Godavari. The limited liability type of 
small size societies predominated in Etawah and Gaya, and in other districts unlimited 
liability type of societies were in majority. One-village societies predominated in 
all districts except in Broach, Dharwar, Coimbatore and West Godavari. Number of 
multi-village amalgamated societies was large in West Godavari and that of multi¬ 
village converted societies was large in Broach. 

*As stated earlier, a sample of societies was selected in each of the ten selected districts 
for the supply-side investigation. In Bikaner there were no agricultural credit societies. The total 
number of societies varied between fourteen in East Khandesh and twenty in Ferozepur. The details 
regarding the number of societies in the villages selected for demand-side investigation and those 
which were purposively selected are given in Appendix Tables 15.1 tp 15.10. 

?.3A 
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TABLE 15.3—CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO TYPES AND 

JURISDICTION 



Total 

numb- 

UNLIMITED 

LIABILITY 

LIMITED LIABILITY 

Of the 
total. 

Single 

Multi- 

SMALL SIZE 

LARGE SIZE 


er of 
socie¬ 
ties 
selec¬ 
ted 

village 

village 

Single 

village 

Multi¬ 

village 

AMALGAMATED 

i 

Single 1 Multi¬ 
village | village 

i 

CONVERTED 

Single i Multi¬ 
village | village 

1 

number 
of dor¬ 
mant 
socie¬ 
ties 

1 

2 

’ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

- 1 

Broach 

16 

3 

2 


1 


3 

2 

5 

■ 

1 

East Khandesh 

14 

6 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

i 

Dharwar 

16 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

— 

3 

i 

Coimbatore 

19 

8 

7 

— 

— 

— 

4 

_ 

— 

i 

West Godavari 

19 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

13 

— 

1 

— 

Fcrozcpur 

20 

16 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

6 

Etawah 

17 

— 

— 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mandsaur 

16 

12 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Gaya 

18 

4 

— 

9 

2 

— 

3 

— 

— 

11 

Nadia 

16 

13 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

11 

Total 

171 

68 

22 

28 

4 

4 

27 

5 

13 

31 


(,Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


15.3 DORMANT SOCIETIES 

For purposes of distinguishing between a dormant society and a working society 
[selected for ISS (1)], a dormant society was defined as one which did not advance 
loans in any of the three years, viz., 1954-5,1955-6 and 1956-7. There were, of course, 
some societies which advanced loans in one year, say, 1954-5 and were dormant since 
then. Some societies organized after 1954 had not started functioning or functioned 
for a short duration and then stopped working. As information only in respect of 
some items could be collected in ISS (1), it was not possible to make a more precise 
estimate. To this extent, the proportion of dormant societies given in column 3 of 
Table 15.4 is more or less an under-estimate. 

Table 15.4 shows that about 64 per cent of the primary agricultural credit 
societies in Gaya and 81 per cent in Nadia were dormant. In other districts, the 
proportion was less than 10 per cent. 

For the purpose of analysis of the data collected in respect of selected credit 
societies [GSS (1)], a dormant society was defined as one (1) which did not advance 
any loans in 1955-6 and 1956-7, (2) which did not undertake marketing of members’ 
produce or distribution of agricultural requisites, (3) which did not show a decline in 
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TABLE 15.4—DORMANT SOCIETIES IN THE SELECTED DISTRICTS 



Number of 
societies 
investi¬ 
gated 1 

Number of 
societies 
which were 
i practically 
j dormant 

Proportion 
of dormant 
societies to 
total number 
of societies 
investigated 
(Per cent) 

Broach* 


Large size 

131 





Small size 

92 

— 

j — 

East Khandcsh 


I All societies 

797 

— 

— 

Dharwar 


Large size 

117 

2 

J 



Small size 

142 

6 

1 

Coimbatore 


Large size 

12 

_ 

_ 



Small size 

196 

8 

1 

West Godavari 

Pilot project area 

Large size 

37 

_ 

_ 


Other area 

Large size 

3 

— 

— 



Small size 

198 

12 

fi 

Ferozepur 


All societies 

202 

11 

5 

Etawah 

Mahcwa 

Small size 

54 

5 

9 


Development 






Block area 






Other area 

Small size 

121 

4 

3 

Mandsaur 


Large size 

2 

i 

1 



Small size 

181 

16 

9 

Gaya 

| 

Small size 

191» 

123 3 

61 

Nadia 


Large size 

1 

— 

_ 



Small size 

19.» 4 

159 4 

81 


(,Source : Intensive Supply Schedule No. 1) 

1 For the total number of societies in the district sec Appendix Table 13.1. 

•Data for 7 societies are not available ; some of these were dormant. 

•Including 20 societies which had not started functioning and 7 societies which were 
practically dormant and for which relevant data were not available. Schedules in respect 
of these 27 societies were not considered for tabulation. Thus, only 164 societies were 
considered for tabulation. 

including 143 societies which were not considered for tabulation; these were dormant 
and the relevant records were not available. 

the proportion of ovcrducs to outstandings between 1955 and 1957 and (4) in which 
the proportion of overdues to outstandings exceeded 75 per cent. According to this 
definition, 31 out of the 171 selected societies were dormant as may be seen from 
Table 15.3. Of these societies, eleven each were in Gaya and Nadia, six in Ferozepur, 
and one each in Broach, Dharwar and Coimbatore. 

153.1 Nadia 

Of the eleven dormant societies in this district, five were registered in or before 
1925, one in 1926, two each in 1939 and 1940 and the remaining one in 1948. Each of 
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them had jurisdiction over one village. Ten were of unlimited liability type and the 
remaining one was of limited liability type. Of these, four societies Were in 
villages with two societies each. In nine societies, the General Body meeting was 
not held after 1942. Some details regarding these societies are given in Table 15.5. 

TABLE 15.5—DORMANT SOCIETIES IN NADIA 


Society 

Year of 
registration 

! Year of last 
| General Body 
meeting 

Number of 
members as 
on 30 June 
1957 

Has Debt 
Settlement 
Board award 
affected the 
society ? 

Did the 
society stop 
its activities 
during the 
depression ? 

1 

j 2 

3 

4 

5 

N 1 1 

1923 

1942 

21 ! 

Yes ! 

Yes 

N 2 ! 

1926 j 

1936 

11 

No 

Yes 

N 3 

1939 l 

1940 

14 1 

No ! 

No 

N 4 

1 940 

1942 ; 

13 

No I 

No 

N 5 

1921 

1941 

24 

Yes 

Yes 

N 8 

1939 

1939 

10 

No 

No 

N 9 


1940 

11 ■ 

No 

No 

N10 

1948 j 

1957 

152 

No 

No 

Nil 

1916 1 

1955 1 

20 

Yes i 

Yes 

N12 

1925 

1941 

25 

Yes i 

Yes 

N13 

1925 : 

1941 

28 

Yes ! 

Yes 


! 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

Of the eleven dormant societies, five were adversely affected by the operation of 
the Debt Settlement Board appointed under Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935 
which allowed the members to repay their debt owed to the primary societies over a 
period of years. As the dues of the societies to central banks were not adjusted 
in a similar manner, the societies were not in a position to repay promptly the loans 
to the central banks which resulted in high overdues. Thus, the operations of the 
societies came to a standstill. Of the remaining six societies, Society N4 was in a village 
which already had another society and thus its operations were restricted to a small 
locality in the village. The management of the society was bad, and with mounting 
overdues, it stopped functioning in 1942. The position was almost similar in the 
case of Societies N3, N8 and N9. The supervision over the societies, particularly 
over those referred to above, was ineffective as the central bank which financed these 
societies was weak. 


In Society Nil, the chairman, who was an ex-sccrclary and himself a defaulter 
was not in a position to exert necessary pressure on other members for prompt 
repayment of loans. In respect of Society N10, the main causes which led to the 
dormancy were bad management and party factions. 

15.3.2 Gaya 

In Gaya, the factors which resulted in dormancy of eleven of the selected societies 
may be found in some historical developments discussed earlier. 
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TABLE 15.6 —DORMANT SOCIETIES IN GAYA 


Society 

Year of 
registration 

i 

Number of 
| members as 
on 30 June 
1957 1 

1 

! 

! 

j Year of last ! 

! General Body ; 
meeting 

: • 

: s 


G 2 

1953 

17(15) 

; 

1956 i 


G 3 

1919 

15 

1949 


G 4* 

1950 

34 (30) 

1957 j 


G 6 

1922 

42(1) 

1954 


G 8 

1950 

: 58 

1950-1 


G 9 

1947 

46 (6) 

1947-8 


G10 

1947 

37 (18) 

1950 : 


GIJ 

1950 

' 41 (7) 

I 1951 ; 


G16 *1 

1911 



The societies 

G17 V 

1948 

j 


were in a vil¬ 

G18 J 

i 

! 

| 

1918 

! 

! 

i 

i 

i 

! 

; 

i j 

I j 

! 

lage which had 
four societies of 
•"which one was 
functioning. No 
records were 
available in 

respect of three 

i 


j 

f !J 

! 

societies. 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


1 Figures within brackets indicate membership excluding nominal members. 
a Some members of this society reported sale of produce through the sugarcane union 
in their capacity as members of the union. 


Societies G3, G6, G16, G17 and G18 were dormant since the pre-war period. 
Societies G9 and Gil which were organized after the implementation of the 
Credit Agricole Scheme became dormant. 

Of the eleven dormant societies, five were in multi-society villages, with the 
result that their area of operation was very limited. The central banks provided 
neither effective supervision nor adequate and timely credit. Seven of the eleven 
dormant societies, viz., G4, G6, G8, Gil, G16, G17 and G18, were within the 
jurisdiction of a central bank which was very weak. 


Overlapping of functions between primary sugarcane growers’ societies and cane 
unions on the one hand and primary credit societies on the other, to which a 
reference was made earlier, also, to some extent, adversely affected the working 
of primary credit societies. 


The unsatisfactory land tenure system also adversely affected the co-operative 
societies. Prior to 1942, the zemindars, who were revenue collectors, did not always 
issue to the tenants receipts for payment of revenue, and could, therefore, transfer 
tenancy from one cultivator to another. As the primary credit societies gave loans 
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not exceeding a stipulated limit only on presentation of land revenue receipts by 
borrowers or sureties, dues from cultivators, whose tenancy rights were 
transferred arbitrarily by the zamindars, could not be recovered. 

15.3.3 Fcrozcpur 

Of the six dormant societies in Ferozcpur, four were in multi-society villages. 


TABLE 15.7—DORMANT SOCIETIES IN FEROZEPUR 


Society 

Registered in 

Number of members as on 
i 30 June 1957 

F 2 

1920 

i 

13 

F 4 

1951 

26 

F 5 

1951 

1 17 

F 7 

1951 

23 

F12 ! 

1950 | 

30 

FJ6 j 

1 

1927 1 

32 


(.Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


Society F7 was organized by three landlords who were brothers residing outside 
the village. Loans received by the society were availed of by the three landlords with 
their relatives as members, though these were shown against the names of their 
tenants who were cultivating water-logged lands. During the Survey year this society 
was under liquidation. Society F12 was in a village which had two societies. The 
society which was dormant was organized in 1950 by a few rich persons of the village 
for distribution of controlled commodities such as cloth and sugar. Consequent on 
the removal of controls on these articles, the society undertook only credit activities 
but it became dormant in 1955. In Society F16, there was embezzlement by the 
cx-honorary secretary and treasurer and as the village is located in an isolated 
area, supervision was poor. Societies F4 and F5, which were in the samp v illage, 
were organized by displaced persons. The societies stopped functioning because 
some members, as a result of changes in the allotment of land, migrated from the 
village without repaying the dues to the societies. As the Co-operation Department 
took little action to recover the loans from the cultivators who left the vi llage 
other members also refused to repay the loans. In the area of operation of Society 
F2, membership of which was restricted to a particular community, only twenty 
families of the said community were residing, and the society was not a viable unit. 
All the twelve indebted members were defaulters and yet no action was t ?V^ n as the 
society did not owe any dues to the central bank. 

15.3.4 Broach 

Society B3, registered in 1918, was in a village in which a multi-v illage multi¬ 
purpose society (B2)was organized in 1941. Society B3 became dormant as all 
its members joined the new society. 1 

‘Society B3 was revived after the conversion of the large size society B2 into a market- 
ing-cum-proccss ing society. 
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15Ji Dharwar 

The multi-purpose Society Dll was organized in 1944 with limited liability. 
The secretary, himself being a defaulter, did not take any action for recovery 
of loans, and as such, the society became dormant. 

153.6 Coimbatore 

Society C5, organized in 1919, was dominated by landowners. The ex-president 
misappropriated funds by making unreceipted collections. Since then, the members 
lost confidence in the society which gradually stopped functioning. Improper manage¬ 
ment, lack of proper supervision and timely help from the central bank and the 
Co-operation Department resulted in misappropriation and consequent deterioration 
in the financial position of the society. 

From the above discussion, the main causes leading to dormancy appear to be bad 
management, hesitancy and half-hearted approach to recoveries 1 , misappropriation, 
domination by vested interests and, in some cases, the decline in prices witnessed in 
the thirties. In many dormant societies, the area of operation was very small, there 
being two or more societies in a village, and as such, they were not in a position to 
employ full-time trained secretaries who could manage the affairs properly. Some 
societies were adversely affected by the overlapping of functions between primary 
credit societies and other types of societies. Factors such as weakness of the central 
banks, pre-occupation of central banks with trading activities, defective loan policy 
and procedure, unsatisfactory arrangements regarding audit, inspection and super¬ 
vision, among others, as will be seen later, also had a direct bearing on the unsatis¬ 
factory performance of some of the so-called “working” primary credit societies. 

15.4 LARGE SIZE CREDIT SOCIETIES 

Of the 49 large size societies selected, 31 were organized through amalgamation 
and the remaining 18 were either those in which case the erstwhile small size societies 
were converted into large size societies by amendment of by-laws or those formed 
by augmentation of capital. The classification of societies into small and large size for 
purposes of this Report is the same as that adopted by the district co-operative 
officials, irrespective of whether the so-called large size societies satisfied all the 
important criteria. As a matter of fact, in many districts it was not possible to 
get from the district co-operative officials either an exact definition of the term 
‘large size society* adopted by them or the general criteria which they followed for 
designating a society as large size or the standards 2 used by them in selecting an 
erstwhile small size society for conversion into a large size society. An extreme 
example was met with in one district where secretaries of some selected large size 

1 For the discussion on the main reasons for the high overdues position even in some 
of the working societies see Section 16.4. 

a As will be noted from the ensuing discussion, it is not correct to state that only those 
erstwhile small size societies which were working satisfactorily were selected for amalgamation or 
conversion into large size societies, So for as could be judged, the selection for this purpose wgp 
done pn a/i hop basis, 
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societies were not even aware as late as in 1957 that their societies were designated 

as large size societies by the Assistant Registrars office in 1956-7. 

The criteria for registration of a large size society adopted in one of the 

co-opcratively well-developed States were as follows: 

(!) share capital of Rs 15,000 to Rs 20,000, 

(2) working capital of Rs 1,00,000 to Rs 1, 50,000, 

(3) area of operation generally extending to a group of villages, 

(4) State contribution to share capital with State nominees on the managing 
committee , and 

(S) a full-time efficient and trained secretary. 

A large size society was one which satisfied or was likely to satisfy within a 
reasonable period, the criteria given above. 

Of the 49 large size societies, in nine, the area of operation was confined to one 
village each, and in fourteen others, it was between two and five villages. The juris¬ 
diction of these societies varied from district to district 1 . 

Membership of a society did not exceed 600 in as many as 35 large size 
societies, of which, nine were from Broach, three from Coimbatore and two from 
West Godavari ; all the selected large size societies from East Khandesh, Dharwar, 
Mandsaur, Ferozepur, Gaya and Nadia had less than 600 members. Of the 
fourteen large size societies with a membership exceeding 600, twelve were from 
West Godavari and one each from Broach and Coimbatore. In five societies from 
West Godavari, however, membership exceeded 1,000. 

The paid-up share capital exceeded Rs 20,000 in 24 large size societies. It was less 
than Rs 10,000 in ten societies, between Rs 10,000 and Rs 15,000 in seven societies 
and between Rs 15,000 and Rs 20,000 in eight societies. Only seventeen out of the 49 
societies had received State contribution to their share capital. Of these, the total 
State contribution to share capital was Rs 10,000 or more in nine societies and between 
Rs 5,000 and Rs 10,000 in eight societies. 

Working capital exceeded Rs 1 lakh in 25 societies, of which, in 21 it exceeded 
Rs 1.50 lakhs. It was less than Rs 50,000 in sixteen societies and between Rs 50,000 
and Rs 1,00,000 in eight societies. 

Eighteen large size societies received godown loans or subsidies from Govern¬ 
ment, but only five had their own godowns. 

Thirty-three societies received management subsidy during the period 1954-5 
to 1956-7.Therc were full-time paid and trained secretaries in31 outofthe 49 societies. 

X Number of villages in the jurisdiction of each of the selected societies is given in 
Appendix Tables 15.1 to 15.10, * 
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Though only seventeen of the 49 large size societies had received State contribu¬ 
tion to share capital, State nominees were appointed in the case of 27 societies, 
in some societies in anticipation of State contribution to share capital. In only 20 
of the 49 large size societies, the paid-up share capital exceeded Rs 10,000, working 
capital Rs 1 lakh, and a full-time, trained secretary was appointed. Further, many 
large size societies were organized in the latter part of 1956-7, and they 
did not function as large size societies for more than six months. Of the 49 large 
size societies, 24 had worked for more than a year as large size societies, while the 
period was between one year and six months in the case of nine societies and less 
than six months in the case of sixteen societies. As the period of reference for the 
Survey was 1956-7 and as the organization of large size societies was taken up only 
after October 1955, the duration for which the selected societies worked as large 
size societies was rather too short. All these factors need to be taken into consi¬ 
deration while assessing the performance of large size societies, and particularly, in 
comparing the performance of large size societies with that of small size societies. 

It is also necessary to take into account the historical background of these 
so-called large size societies. Many large size societies did not get even a clean start 
to function as a business organization because of the inability of the Co operation 
Department and the central banks to settle outstanding issues arising out of 
defalcation of funds, political rivalries, settlement of accounts with defaulting 
members, etc., which beset the erstwhile small size societies prior to their re¬ 
organization as large size societies. 

15.4.1 Broach 

Tn Broach, where the pilot project of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme 
extended over the entire district, ten of the sixteen selected societies were large size 
societies. Of these ten, three were organized through amalgamation and seven 
through conversion (Appendix Table 15.1). Two societies from the former group 
were organized through amalgamation of two societies each and the remaining one 
by merger of three societies which passed resolutions approving of their amalgama¬ 
tion in the General Body meetings before the actual merger. Details regarding each 
of the selected large size societies arc given in Table 15.8. 

Five of the seven converted large size societies were multi-village societies 
and in the remaining two, the erstwhile single-village unlimited liability societies 
were converted into single-village large size limited liability societies. There were 
no State nominees in any of the selected large size societies in the district. 

Society B1 was converted into a limited liability society in 1957, but its jurisdic¬ 
tion covered one village only. The paid-up share capital and working capital of the 
society w'as Rs 13,000 and Rs 58,000, respectively. There was some decline in member¬ 
ship between 1954 and 1957, mainly because some members were apprehensive 
of the clause relating to interlinking of credit with marketing. Ft was reported that 
some members who resigned from the society were indebted to a big cotton 
trader, who had advanced loans in 1955-6 as a last resort to wean them away from 
the co-operative society and thus undermine the pilot project. But as the cotton trader 
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TABLE 15.*—SOME DETAILS ABOUT SELECTED LARGE SIZE SOCIETIES IN BROACH 

(As at the end of June 1957) 
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1 

2 

3 

* 

5 

B 1 

1 

87 

13 

58 

No 

B 2 

23 

781 

158 

678 

No 

B 6 

6 
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41 

156 

No 

B 8 

7 
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12 

24 

No 

Bit* 

22 
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15 
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No 

B12 

17 
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18 

66 

No 

BI3* 

4 
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27 

73 
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B14 

1 
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21 
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B15 

27 
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49 
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No 1 

i 

B16* 

4 

89 

28 
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No 
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(600) 

No 

No 
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(3%) 

No 

(1750) 

No 

(900) 
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(600) 

No 
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Year in 
which 
the 

society 
was form¬ 
ed/ re¬ 
organized 
as a large 
size 
society 


1957 

1955 

1955 
1957 
1957 

1956 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

J Figures within brackets indicate State contribution to share capital. 

•Figures within brackets indicate management subsidy received between 1954-5 and 1956-7 
in rupees. 

•Formed by amalgamation. 


did not advance them any loan in 1956-7 and 1957-8, many such members were 
reported to have rejoined the society in 1957-8. The society was not giving 
medium-term loans. Informal arrangements for interlinking were made by the 
society with a nearby marketing society. 


Society B2 covered 23 villages. Its paid-up share capital and working 
capital was Rs 1,58,000 and Rs 6,78,000, respectively. It advanced loans 
according to the crop loan policy laid down at the Field Workers’ Conference and 
adopted by the central bank. It gave loans in kind after inviting indents. The loans 
were advanced in instalments. Medium-term and pledge loans were also provided. 
However, it undertook marketing of produce, and during 1956-7 it was constructing 
a ginning and pressing unit. It was managed in a business-like manner. Most 
of the credit needs of the members were met by the society and a majority of the 
members were selling their produce through it. As will be seen later, this society 
was subsequently converted into a markcting-cum-processing society, and the 
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dormant society in the same village was revived in accordance with the scheme for 
separation of marketing and credit activities. 

Society B6 was organized by amendment of its by-laws. Its paid-up share 
capital and working capital was Rs 41,000 and Rs 1,56,000, respectively, its member¬ 
ship declined between 1954-5 and 1956-7 because jurisdiction was curtailed to 
prevent overlapping with another society which was revived in 1953-4. It was obser¬ 
ved that bills of private shopkeepers were treated as adequate documentary evidence 
for giving cash loans to borrowers, in lieu of loans in kind. Loans were, however, 
given according to the loan policy and procedure. It did not have a full-time trained 
secretary. Some of the loans to members, mostly landowners, who had received 
loans in 1954-5 according to the old policy, were larger than what they were eligible for 
according to the policy as revised in 1956-7. But the central bank had made provision 
for a gradual reduction in the quantum of loans, w'hich prevented an increase in 
overducs. The decline in advances for agricultural production in this society needs 
to be seen in the context of this peculiar situation. 

Society B8, organized through merger with another society in August 1957, was 
technically treated as a large size society as at the end of June 1957. The paid-up 
share capital and working capital of the society was Rs 12,000 and Rs 24,000, respec¬ 
tively. It was dominated by a Patidar (moncylcndcr-cum-trader) who was the chair¬ 
man of the society and who actually discouraged it from taking up marketing activi¬ 
ties. It made little progress over the three years upto June 1957. Some of the members 
of this society were actually indebted to the chairman. Thus, this society which was 
designated as a large size society should really have been treated as a small size 
society for the year 1956-7. But as the Assistant Registrar’s office treated the society 
as a large size one, the same designation is used in the subsequent discussion. 

Society B11, located in a taluk mostly inhabited by adivasis , was formed through 
merger of two societies. The paid-up share capital and working capital of the society 
was Rs 15,000 and Rs 1,81,000, respectively. It had jurisdiction over 22 villages. It 
employed a full-time trained secretary. It undertook marketing of produce. 

Society B12 which covered seventeen villages is in the at//m?/-inliabitcd 
tract of the district. The paid-up share capital and working capital of the society 
was Rs 18,000 and Rs 66,000, respectively. The secretary received compensa¬ 
tion in the form of honorarium from the society. A professional moneylender holding 
a licence tried to sabotage the society by enrolling himself as a member, but the 
managing committee, realizing this manoeuvre, prevented his election to the managing 
committee. 

The jurisdiction of Society B13 overlapped with that of another society. The 
paid-up share capital and working capital of the society was Rs 27,000 and 
Rs 73,000, respectively. It had also received State contribution to share capital. But 
State nominees were not appointed. It undertook marketing of produce. Some of 
the residents of the headquarters village were also members of a nearby society. 
In fact, because of overlapping of functions and jurisdiction and in the absence of 
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strict adherence to the Rule (under the Co-operative Societies c ) < 

to avoid double financing the society should get a written ccrtt tea c row ^ e 
borrower who is a member of' two societies, there was every possibility o mem ers 
borrowing from both the societies without each knowing about the hoi row mgs 
from the other. An instance of this nature w as actually noticed during the course 
of investigation. 

Society BI4 had a chequered history as ir was practically dormant subsequent to 
the decontrol in the post-war period. It was reorganized in 1954 with jurisdiction 
over only one village where a cotton sale, ginning and pressing society also operated. 
The paid-up share capital and working capital of the society was Rs 21,000 and 
Rs 1,08,000, respectively. It undertook marketing of produce and was affiliated to the 
sale-cum-proccssing society referred io above. It gave loans generally according to 
the crop loan policy of the central bank. It had a full-time trained secretary. 

Society B15 which covered 27 villages was located in the adivasi-in habited 
area. The paid-up share capital and working capital of the society was Rs 49,000 
and Rs 2,19,000, respectively. It gave loans according to the crop loan policy of the 
central bank i.e., in instalments, partly in kind and for medium-term purposes. Loans 
in kind were distributed through its shop which was dealing in agricultural requisites 
and consumer goods. This society, as also society B2, functioned successfully, but 
unlike society B2, this society did not itself undertake marketing of produce. Its 
members sold their produce through a nearby marketing society which recovered loans 
given by society B15 out of the sale proceeds ; the marketing society did not give any 
production loans. This was the only society out of 49 large size societies studied which 
could be said to be working more or less on the lines of the recommendations of the 
All-India Rural Credit Survey Committee and the Hyderabad Conference. 

Society B16 was organized by merger of two societies. The paid-up share capital 
and working capital of the society was Rs 28,000 and Rs 1,25,000, respectively. It had 
received State contribution to share capital but no State nominees were appointed. 
Some members of one of the merged societies, which was located in a less developed 
village, were opposed to the merger as they felt that the other society was dominated by 
traders and big landlords. Hence they left the society just before the merger. The society, 
after reorganization as a large size society, did not join the Broach Cotton Area 
Co-operative Cotton Sale Organizations’ Union 1 which lent weight to complaints 
made by some of the members who left the society. It sold its produce through 
private brokers. In the absence of State nominees, the society continued to 
sell cotton through private traders instead of through the Broach Cotton Union. 
This was one of the very few credit societies in Broach which had refused to affiliate 
itself with the Broach Cotton Area Co-operative Cotton Sale Organizations’ Union. 

Thus, in effect, only a few of the selected large size societies worked as such for 
any length of time. Further, the changes in the jurisdiction effected as a part of the 

] The workirg of this Union is discussed in Section 17.3.2. 
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reorganization of the co-operative credit structure and overlapping of functions 
between credit and marketing societies (as some residents of villages covered by primary 
credit societies received production loans from marketing societies) made the problem 
of comparison of performance of small and large size societies difficult. 

15.4.2 East Khandesh 

As stated earlier, the pilot project of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme, started 
in 1955, covered the entire district. By June 1957, there were 135 large size 
societies in the district; of these, three were in the villages selected for the demand-side 
investigation and were studied. The jurisdiction of Society K3 extended over one 
village, of Society Kll over four villages and of Society K13 over two villages. 
Among the fourteen selected societies, two large size societies, v/r., Kll and K13 
and lour small size societies advanced pilot loans. Only one of the three large size 
societies received State contribution to share capital, and all the three societies were 
organized through amendment of by-laws. Some details about these societies arc 
given in Table 15.9. 


TABLE 15.9- SOME DETAILS ABOUT SELECTED LARGE SIZE SOCIETIES IN 

EAST KHANDESH 


(As at the end of June 1957) 
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iSource : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

1 Figures within brackets refer to State contribution to share capital. 

2 Figures within brackets indicate management subsidy received during 1954-5 to 1956-7 in rupees. 


Society K3, organized in 1925, was a single-village multi-purpose limited liability 
society. It was designated as a large size society after the initiation of the pilot 
project, though the secretary of the society was not aware of this change. The paid-up 
share capital and working capital of the society was Rs 10,000 and Rs 45,000, 
respectively. There was no State contribution to its share capital till June 1957. 
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Society K11, organized in 1921 as a single-purpose unlimited liability society, was 
designated as a large size society at the end of June 1957, after converting it into a 
multi-purpose limited liability society. The paid-up share capital and working capital 
of the society was Rs 8,000 and Rs 41,000, respectively. 

Society KI3 , organized as a single-purpose unlimited liability society in 1926, 
was designated as a large size society at the end of June 1957 by converting it 
into a multi-purpose limited liability society. The paid-up share capital and working 
capital of the society was Rs 25,000 and Rs 57,000 ; respectively . State contribution 
to its share capital to the extent of Rs 10,000 was made through the central bank. 

It had also received management subsidy and employed a full-time secretary. 

In ciTcct, therefore, none of the three so-called large size societies had worked as 
such for any length of time which would justify comparison of their performance 
with small size societies. 

15.4.3 Dharwar 

As stated earlier, the pilot project of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme covered 
the entire district. There were, however, many changes in the policy regarding this 
project with the transfer of this district from the former Bombay State to the reorga¬ 
nized Mysore State in November 1956. For instance, the details regarding the modus 
operandi of State contribution to share capital were not decided upon till June 1957. 

As a result, some of the large size societies which were sanctioned Slate contri¬ 
bution to share capital could not avail of it, though made available by the State 
Government. In respect of some societies even the State nominees were appointed in 
anticipation of State contribution to share capital. 

Of the sixteen selected societies, seven were large size societies; four were formed 
by amalgamation and three by conversion. The procedure for amalgamation of 
societies was generally similar to that obtaining in Broach. Only three of the seven 
large size societies received State contribution to share capital, though there were 
State nominees or nominees of the central bank in all the seven large size 
societies. Three of these were affiliated to marketing societies and had entered into 
agreement with them for sale of members’ produce and recovery of loans given 
to the members. Details regarding the selected large size societies are given in 
Table 15.10. 

Society D1 in the northern black cotton tract of the district, which is periodically 
affected by scarcity conditions, was organized in 1956 through merger of four 
societies which had passed necessary resolutions in their General Body meetings. 
Prior to the merger, one society was dominated by traders and landlord-cum-money- 
Icnders. An ex-president of one of the amalgamated societies started opposing 
the merger, even after a resolution to that effect was passed by the General Body, 
because of fear of losing his hold over the society. He handed over the registers of 
the merged society only after the Co-operation Department brought charges of 
misappropriation against him. The majority of the members of all the societies, 
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TABLE 15.10—SOME DETAILS ABOUT SELECTED LARGE SIZE SOCIETIES IN 

DHARWAR 


(As at the end of June 1957) 
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(In thou- j State 
sands J nomi- 
ofrupees) nees ? 

! 

; 

1 

i 

j Godown 
! loans/ 

| subsidy 
i received 
(In rupees) 

1 

i 

! 

; j 

Did it 
have a full 
-time.paid 
and fully/ 
partially 
trained 
secre¬ 
tary? 2 

Year in 
j which the 
| society 
was 

formed/ 
reorgani¬ 
zed as a 
large size 
society 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

j 6 

7 

8 

D l a 

7 

511 

17 

152 

Yes 

| i 

i — i 

Yes 

1956 

D 8 

4 

219 

15 

(6) 

20 

(9) 

39 

Yes 

1 10,000 [ 

No 

1955-6 

D10 | 

2 

192 

75 

Yes 

! 10,000 | 

| i 

No 

1955-6 

DJ2 

12 

567 

43 

v7) 

172 

Yes 

- 1 

No 

(500) 

1956 

DJ3 3 

6 

394 

17 

111 

Yes 

— i 

Yes 

1956 

DI4 3 

1 

460 

16 

197 

Yes 

! 10,000 ! 

No 

1956 

D15 3 

9 

! 

397 

9 

1 

34 

I i 

Yes 

! -| 

Yes 

1956 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

1 Figures within brackets refer to State contribution to share capital. 

2 Figures within brackets indicate management subsidy received during 1954-5 to 1956-7 

in rupees. 

3 Formed by amalgamation. 


however, were in favour of merger. The paid-up share capital and working capital 
of the large size society was Rs 17 000 and Rs 1,52,000, respectively. The failure of 
cotton crop during 1956-7 in the area of operation of this society due to unseasonal 
weather affected the recovery performance of the society. 

Society D8, situated on the border of Malnad , was a group multi-purpose society 
with limited liability. It was recognized as a large size society by the Assistant 
Registrar’s office and was given State contribution to share capital as also godown 
loan. The secretary of this society was also the secretary of the village panchayat. 
Though it had a membership of 219, the paid-up share capital and working capital 
was Rs 15,000 and Rs 39,000, respectively. 

Society D10, organized in 1919, was reorganized as a large size society in 1955-6. 
The paid-up share capital and working capital of the society was Rs 20,000 and 
Rs 75,000, respectively. It had received State contribution to share capital as also 
godown loan. Even before the society was converted into a large size society, the 
overdues were very high as the ex-secretary accepted non-receipted repayments from 
members and was himself a borrower. But its accounts were not finally settled even 
after the conversion into a large size society. Some moneylenders and traders were 
also on the managing committee. As some of the cultivators who had actually 
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repaid the loans were treated as defaulters, most of the cultivators lost confidence 
in the society. Thus, this so-called large size society did not have a clean start to 
function as a business-like concern. 

Society D!2, located in a minor marketing centre, was reorganized as a large 
size society in 1956. The paid-up share capital and working capital ol the society 
was Rs 4.1000 and Rs 1,72,000, respectively. The society received State contribution 
to share capital and was linked to a nearby marketing society which was recovering 
Joans given hv it. 

Society DI3 which is situated in an isolated village in the southern part of the 
district, was organized through amalgamation of two societies in 1956 and had six 
villages in its jurisdiction. The paid-up share capital and working capita! of the 
society was Rs 17,000 and Rs 1,11,000, respectively. The chairman of the society who 
was a trudcr-cum-cultivator, was not interested in developing marketing activities. 

Society D14 from a village in the Ron taluk was organized through amalgama¬ 
tion of two societies which were operating in the same village. Thus, the reorganized 
society covered only one village. It was managed by a full-time secretary, h was linked 
to a marketing society and was giving loans according to the loan procedures laid 
down by the central bank. 

Society L>15, formed by amalgamation of two small size societies, covered nine 
villages. The paid-up share capital and working capital of the society was Rs 9,000 
and Rs 34,000. respectively. The chairman of this society was a big wata/uhir-eum- 
trader. Some other members of the managing committee were traders. 

All the seven large size societies provided medium-term loans as also crop 
loans according to the loan policy adopted by the central bank. As regards quantum 
of loan and timing of instalments, almost all the societies were observing the policy 
laid down by the central bank. As regards disbursement of loans in kind, only one 
society had made necessary arrangements in accordance with the approved loan 
policy. Arrangements for interlinking with marketing societies were made only in 
three societies. In many societies in which State nominees were appointed, it was 
reported that the State nominees, some of whom were overworked departmental 
officials, could not attend the meetings regularly. Of the seven societies, two societies, 
wr., D10 and DI3. did not get a clean start to function as business-like concerns. 
Societies D1 and D12 were adversely affected as a result of decline in cotton 
production due to unseasonal weather. 

15.4.4 Coimbatore 

There were sixteen large size societies, also known as agricultural banks, 
in the district, of which fourteen were in the three taluks covered by the pilot project. 

Of the four tee*: large size societies, six were in the area covered by the “ Full Finance 
Scheme None of the large size societies received State contribution to share capital 
till the end ol June 1957. 
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Of the nineteen selected societies studied in the district, four were large size 
societies located in the pilot project area and were formed by amalgamation, the num¬ 
ber of societies merged being two each in Societies C2 and C17 and five each in respect 
of Societies Cl and C16. Their jurisdiction extended over three to seven villages. 
Of these, two societies, viz.. Cl and Cl7, were in the area of the “ Full Finance 
Scheme”. Some details regarding the four societies are given in Table 15.11. 


TABLE 15.11—SOME DETAILS ABOUT SELECTED LARGE SIZE SOCIETIES IN 

COIMBATORE 


(As at the end of June 1957) 



1 Number 
of villages 
under 

1 jurisdic¬ 
tion 

; Number | Total 
of j paid-up 

i members! share 
] l capital 

j j (In thou- 

! sands of 
: j rupees) 

S i 

i 

j Working ! 
| capital 1 
| (In thou- 
j sands of 

I rupees) 

1 

i 

Were 
! there 
Siatc 
nomi¬ 
nees 1 ? 
i 

! 

! 

i 

! 

| 

Manage¬ 
ment 
. subsidy 
j received 

1 (In 
i rupees) 

! 

Did it 
have a 
full-time, 
paid and 
! fully/ 
partially 
trained 
secre¬ 
tary ? 

j Year in 
which the 
i society 
! was 
j formed/ 

1 reorgani¬ 
zed as a 
large size 
society 

| 


1 

2 

i 3 

4 1 

5 

1 6 

7 ! 

8 

C 1 

7 

544 

| 

i 25 

i ; 

157 j 

Yes 

1,426 

Yes 

1956 

C 2 

i 3 I 

338 

i 9 

5° 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

1957 

C16 

i i 

! 6 

848 

i 

i 27 

167 | 

| 

Yes 

1,196 

Yes 

1956 

C17 

i 

i 4 

397 

1 

1 9 . 

43 1 

Ves 

79 

| Yes 

1956 


(.Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


Note :—None of the societies received State contribution to share capital or loan/subsidy for 
construction of godowns. 

1 Managing Committee members were nominated by the Deputy Registrars. 


Though none of the societies had received upto June 1957 State contribution 
to share capital or godown loans, there were State nominees on the managing 
committees of all the societies. All the four societies employed full-time trained 
secretaries. 

Society Cl, located in the area covered by the “Full Finance Scheme”, was 
organized through merger of five societies. The paid-up share capital and working 
capital of the society was Rs 25,000 and Rs 1,57,000, respectively. In this society 
the quantum of loan was fixed on crop basis. It was linked to one marketing 
society for sale of cotton and to another for sale of groundnut. Loans were recovered 
by the marketing societies through proceeds from the sale of produce of members. 

Society C2, organized through merger of two societies, covered only three 
villages and was registered as a large size society in June 1957. The paid-up share 
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capitaland working capital of the society was Rs 9,000 and Rs 50,000, respectively. 
Landlords and moneylenders dominated the managing committee before the re¬ 
organization of the society into a large size society. 

Society C16, organized through merger of five societies in 1956, covered 
six villages. The paid-up share capital and working capital of the society was Rs 27,000 
and Rs 1,67,000, respectively. Many members sold their produce through private 
traders though it was affiliated to a marketing society which had not made 
arrangements for assembling of produce. 

Society Cl 7 was located in the area covered by the “Full Finance Scheme”. 
The paid-up share capital and working capital of the society was Rs 9,000 and 
Rs 43,000, respectively. The society was dominated by traders and made no 
arrangements for marketing of members’ produce. 

The maximum limit for crop loans to be granted to a member against sureties 
was fixed at Rs 500. Loans exceeding this limit were given against mortgage of 
immovable property. All the four large size societies were expected to give crop 
loans in relation to acreage under various crops grown by the members. Quantum 
of loan per acre of different crops was fixed. In two of the four societies, viz.. 
Societies Cl and C16, loans were given in relation to crop acreage during 1956-7. 

In society C2 which was reorganized as a large size society only in June 1957, loans 
were given according to the general policy followed by other societies. The fourth 
society, however, started giving crop loans after the Survey year. 

15.4.5 West Godavari 

As in Coimbatore, the pilot project covered only a part of the district Of the 
57 large size societies in the district, 39 were in the pilot project area and 18 outside it. 

Of the nineteen societies selected in the district, fourteen were large size societies 
inclusive of four rural banks. Of these fourteen societies, thirteen were formed by 
amalgamation and one by augmentation of capital. Ten out of the fourteen large size 
societies were in the pilot project area, all of which received State contribution to share 
capital. The four selected rural banks from the non-pilot project area did not receive any 
State contribution to share capital. Details regarding the selected large size societies 
are presented in Table 15.12. All the ten large size societies in the pilot project area 
were formed by amalgamation and registered as such only in January 1957 though 
amalgamation was effected earlier. All the fourteen societies had State nominees and 
had worked for a period of more than six months as large size societies. The loan 
policy of these societies, which was in accordance with the loan policy formulated 
by the central bank, was far removed from the crop loan policy. Almost all the 
societies provided pledge finance in addition to production finance but only nine 
large size societies gave medium-term finance. Interlinking between credit and 
marketing was conspicuous by its absence. 
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TABLE 15.12—SOME DETAILS ABOUT SELECTED LARGE SIZE SOCIETIES IN 

WEST GODAVARI 


(As at the end of June 1957) 


' 

Number 

of 

societies 

merged 

Number 

of 

villages 

under 

jurisdic¬ 

tion 

Number 

of 

members 

Paid-up 
share 
capital 1 
(In thou¬ 
sands of 
rupees) 

Working 
capital 
(In thou¬ 
sands of 
rupees) 

Godown 
loans/ 
subsidy 
received 
(In rupees) 

Did it 
have a 
full-time, 
paid and 
fully/ 
partially 
trained 
secretary? 2 


1 

2 

3 

4 i 

5 i 

6 

7 

W 1 

6 

17 

889 

1 

26 

(10) 

152 

— 

Yes 

(702) 

W 2 

3 

3 

705 

45 

05) 

454 

20,500 

Yes 

(1124) 

W 3 

3 

4 

1632 

2T 

(6) 

94 

— 

Yes 

(678) 

W 4 

9 

31 

1813 

47 

(7) 

401 

20,500 

Yes 

(858) 

W 5 

2 

5 

635 

18 

(6) 

116 

— 

No 

(675) 

W 8 s 

5 

6® 

843 

76 

423 

17,000 

Yes® 

W12® 

3 

6 

906 

62 

234 

— 

Yes 4 

W13 6 

3 

4 

1089 

57 

498 

11,(000 

Yes 4 

W14 6 

_s 

10 

1109 

74 

472 

— 

Yes 4 

WJ5 

5 

13 

1016 

34 

(10) 

269 

20,500 

Yes 

(977) 

W16 

2 

2 

709 

54 

(12) 

513 

20,500 

Yes 

(1160) 

W17 

2 

17 

467 

r> 

(10) 

163 

l 

Yes 

(615) 

W18 

2 

4 

374 

23 

(6) 

160 

! 

I 

Yes 

(785) 

W19 

4 

12 

620 

33 

(10) 

263 

I 30,500 

i 

| 

! Yes 
! 0197) 

i 

i 


(,Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

1 Figures within brackets refer to State contribution to share capital. 

•Figures within brackets indicate management subsidy received during 1954-5 to 1956-7 in rupees. 
•Formed by augmentation of capital. 

•Free services of a Co-operative Inspector were made available. 

•Rural Banks located outside the pilot project. 

•Only the area of operation of the merged societies was amalgamated; assets and liabilities of the 
merged societies were not taken over by the newly organized large size society. 


Society W1 was organized through the amalgamation of six small size societies 
and was registered as a large size society only in January 1957. Its jurisdiction 
extended to 17 villages. Similarly, Society W2 was organized through amalgamation 
of three societies and covered three villages. Society W3 was organized by 
amalgamation of three societies which did not advance any loan in 19.54-5. 
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All the loans advanced were overdue as on 30 June 1957 partly because the 
cultivators’ lands were flooded by the overflowing of Collair lake during the 
monsoons. The president had taken benami loan of Rs 25,000. Traders and 
landlords were on the managing committee, being among those appointed by the 
Deputy Registrar. All the three merged societies had heavy overdues. The Depart¬ 
ment as also the State nominees had taken tittle action for solving the problem 
of heavy overdues. Society W4, organized through amalgamation of nine societies, 
covered 31 villages. The headquarters of this society was located in a marketing 
centre which had 2,580 households. Society W5 was organized through amalgama¬ 
tion of two societies and it covered five villages. The societies which were merged to 
form the new society did not agree to the inclusion of a third society which was 
very near these villages because of high overdues of the latter society. 

As stated earlier, four rural banks, located in the area not covered by the pilot 
project , were among the fourteen large size societies selected for study. Society W8 
(rural bank) was organized by enlarging the area of operation of the erstwhile credit 
society to six villages which were already covered by four other societies. These four 
societies were not merged into the rural bank but were liquidated. One of the 
villages in the area of operation of this bank was also in the area of operation of 
another rural bank thus resulting in overlapping of jurisdiction. Society W12 
(rural bank) was organized through amalgamation of three multi-purpose societies 
in 1956. Society W13 (rural bank), covering four villages, was organized through 
amalgamation of three societies in March 1956. Society W14 (rural bank) which 
was organized in May 1955, i.e., prior to the introduction of the pilot project, covered 
ten villages. Three societies, which were operating prior to the organization of the 
bank, were liquidated separately. 

The remaining five large size societies, all of which were in the pilot project 
area and organized through merger of small size societies, were registered as large 
size societies only in January 1957. Society W15 was organized through amalgama¬ 
tion of five societies and covered thirteen villages. Society W16 was organized through 
amalgamation of two societies and covered two villages. The headquarters village 
was almost semi-urban with more than 900 houses but even so, more than 50 percent 
of the families were covered by co-operatives. Society W17, organized through amal¬ 
gamation of two societies, covered seventeen villages of which ten were hamlets and 
one was almost a town with more than 1,000 houses. There were only 21 members 
from this town, but in other villages, the membership was fairly evenly distributed. 
Society W18 was organized through amalgamation of two societies and covered four 
villages. Society W19 was organized through amalgamation of four societies and 
covered twelve villages. In the case of one of the amalgamated societies, an enquiry 
was instituted because of allegations against the secretary. 

As stated earlier, though the amalgamated societies were merged earlier, most 
of the large size societies were registered as such only in January 1957. Further, some 
of the places covered by these large size societies were actually urban areas, and 
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hence, while comparing the performance of large size with small size societies on the 
basis of the data relating to number of members per 100 rural families, this limita¬ 
tion needs to be taken into account. Unlike in Bombay where only cultivators who 
cultivated owned or unowned land were ordinarily entitled to crop loans against the 
first charge on land, in West Godavari, agricultural labourers as also non-cultivating 
landlords were getting co-operative loans. Hence, as will be seen later, figures 
relating to the coverage of cultivating families by co-operatives (number of members 
per 100 rural cultivating families) in respect of West Godavari are not strictly 
comparable with those of Broach. 


15.4.6 Ferozcpur 

Of the ten large size societies in the district, four were included in the sample of 
twenty credit societies selected for investigation. None of the selected large size 
societies had received State contribution to share capital; though all had received 
godown subsidies. Each of them had jurisdiction over one village. Two societies, 
FI8 and F19, were organized through amalgamation of three and four societies, 
respectively, but even after amalgamation, the jurisdiction of the societies extended 
to one village only. Some details about the societies are given in Table 15.13. 

TABLE 15.13—SOME DETAILS ABOUT SELECTED LARGE SIZE SOCIETIES IN 

FEROZEPUR 


(As at the end of June 1957) 



Number 
of villages 
under 
jurisdic¬ 
tion 

Number 

of 

members 

Total 
paid-up 
share 
capital 
(In thou¬ 
sands of 
rupees) 

Working 
Capital 
(In thou¬ 
sands of 
rupees) 

Godown 
loans/ 
subsidy 
received 
(In rupees) 

Did it 
have a 
full-time, 
paid and 
fully/ 
partially 
trained 
secretary? 1 

Year in 
which the 
society was 
formed/ 
reorgani¬ 
zed as a 
large size 
society 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

F15 

1 

272 

i 

18 

i 

i 

42 

1000 

I 

No 

(600) 

1956 

FI 8 2 

1 

136 

10 

20 

1000 

No 

(635) 

1957 

F19 8 

I 

182 | 

I 

1 

10 

21 

1000 

Yes 3 

(600) 

1556 

F20 

I 

134 | 

! 

12 

27 

i 

1 

i 

1000 

■ 

No 

(K>5) 

1957 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


Note :—There was no State contribution to share capital and no State nominees were 
appointed. 

1 Figures within brackets indicate management subsidy received during 1954-5 to 1956-7 
in rupees. 

2 Formed by amalgamation. 

•Also a member of the society. 
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Society F15 was reorganized as a large size society in November 1956. The 
paid-up share capital and working capital of the society was Rs 18,000 and 
Rs 42,000, respectively. It did not have a full-time trained secretary; however, it had 
received management subsidy. 


In the village covered by Society FI 8, there were four societies, of which three 
with u share capital ofRs 5,950, Rs 795 and Rs 360, respectively, were amalgamated 
into a large size society in January 195 7. A separate society for cultivators belonging 
to the scheduled caste, however, continued to function independently in the village 
which had only 423 households . The large size society was dominated by three 
members who were brothers and were shopkeepers and traders; two of these were 
paid Rs 100 each per month as a salesman and a secretary. The society received 
management subsidy of Rs 635. Only Rs 200 were advanced in 1956-7. Thus, the 
so-called large size society was dominated by a single family, and one of the 
vice-presidents of the society was given Rs 2,000 during 1957-8 as a loan in 
contravention of the society’s by-laws, though the total working capital was only 
Rs 20,000 and the total membership of the society was 136. 1 Neither the central 
bank nor the Co-operation Department had taken any action in this regard. 
Except for the change in the designation into a large size society, there was no 
reorientation in its working. 


Society F19 was organized in November 1956 by merger of four societies from 
the same village which had a membership of 24, 25, 35 and 45, respectively. Another 
credit society which was in this village with a membership of 123, was merged 
with this new society only in July 1957 and hence was not covered by the 
investigation. Thus this society also had not functioned as a large size society for 
a sufficiently long time. The paid-up share capital and working capital of the 
society was Rs 10,000 and Rs 21,000, respectively. 


Society F20 was organized as a large size society by converting the erstwhile 
small size society into a limited liability one in January 1957. The paid-up share 
capital and working capital of the society was Rs 12,000 and Rs 27,000, respec¬ 
tively. The management of the society insisted that each member should buy shares 
worth Rs 100 instead of Rs 50 as laid down in the by-laws. As there was no 
full-time trained secretary, the accounts were badly maintained but the general 
working of the society was better than that of Society FI 8. 


Whereas one of the four selected large size societies continued to be dominated 
by a single family, the other three had not started working as large size societies for 
a sufficient length of time. Upto June 1957, there was no State contribution to share 
capital. Because of improper allocation of functions regarding audit, supervision 
and inspection and defects in the loan policies and procedures which were discussed 
in Sections 13.6 and 14.2.6, respectively, conditions for the successful working of 
credit societies were non-existent. 


^he maximum credit limit of this society was fixed at Rs. 4S,000 ; in another large size 
society (Society F 19), it was fixed at Rs. 40,000, though the membership of this society was 182 
as against 136 in the former. The problems arising out of defects in the loan policies and 
procedures are discussed in Section 16.2.5. 
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15.4.7 Etawah 

There was no pilot project of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme in the district. 
There were no large size societies nor was there any provision for organizing in 1956-7 
any large size society. 

Of the seventeen selected societies, seven societies which were affiliated to the 
Mahcwa Co-operative Union were located in the area covered bytheMahcwa Rural 
Credit Project, which was locally known as the Mahewa Multi-purpose Union Project, 
sponsored by the Planning, Research and Action Institute, Lucknow. By July 1956, 21 
credit societies with limited liability and covering one village each were included in the 
project. Thus, onc-third of the societies included in the project were covered in our 
sample. As there was no provision for State contribution to share capital, and for 
godown loans/subsidies, and management subsidy, none of the selected societies 
received such financial assistance. 

15.4.8 Mandsaur 

The so-called pilot project was initiated in one of the Community Development 
Blocks in 1956. Under this project, a large size society was formed by amalgamation 
of seven societies and linked to a marketing society. There were four other large 
size societies which were also formed by amalgamation of 50 small size societies. 
Of the five large size societies in the district, two were included in the sample of 
sixteen societies selected for investigation. Some details regarding the societies are 
given in Table 15.14. 


TABLE 15.14—SOME DETAILS ABOUT SELECTED LARGE SIZE SOCIETIES IN 

MANDSAUR 


(As at the end of June 1957) 



Number 
of villages 
under 
jurisdic¬ 
tion 

Number 

of 

members 

Total 
paid-up 
share 
capital 1 
(In thou¬ 
sands of 
rupees) 

i 

Working 
capital 
(In thou¬ 
sands of 
rupees) 

Were 

there 

State 

nominees ? 

! 

Did it 
have a 
full-time, 
paid and 
fully/ 
partially 
trained 
secretary ? 

! ! 

Year in 
which the 
society 
was 

formed/ 
reorgani¬ 
zed as a 
large size 
society 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 ! 

1 6 j 

7 

j 

M15 

i 

16 

311 

23 

■ 

75 

Yes i 

i 

Yes i 

1956 


i 

! 

(10) 



! 


M16 

1 

39 1 

; 1 

1 

! 1 

6 

! 

No | 

! ! 

No i 

i 

1957 


(i Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

Note :—Neither of the societies received either godown loans/subsidy or subsidy towards 
managerial staff during 1954-5 to 1956-7. 

figures in brackets refer to State contribution to share capital. 
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Society Ml5 was formed in March 1956 by amalgamation of six societies with 
an erstwhile multi-purpose society. The new society was organized by the Co-opera¬ 
tion Department without even making the necessary amendment in the by-laws 
apparently with a view to fulfilling the target. The paid-up share capital and working 
capital of the society was Rs 23,000 and Rs 75,000, respectively. This was the only 
society which received State contribution to share capital during 1956-7 and on the 
Managing Committee of which State nominees were appointed. It employed a full¬ 
time trained secretary. 

The other large size society, namely, Society M16, was registered in May 1957; 
hut the actual amalgamation of the erstwhile multi-purpose society with twenty 
other societies took place towards the end of June 1957. Thus, during the Survey 
year this society was functioning as a small size society. The paid-up share capital 
and working capital of the society was Rs 1,000 and Rs 6,000, respectively. 

15.4.9 Gaya 

No pilot project of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme was undertaken in the 
district; however, five large size societies were organized by June 1957 all of which 
were located in the National Extension Service areas. 

Of the five large size societies in the district, three were included in the sample 
of eighteen societies selected for study. All the three selected societies were formed by 
amalgamation of 21 societies. None of them received State contribution to share 
capital, godown loans or management subsidy. In two large size societies, in addition 
to honorary secretaries, there were trained managers on deputation from Govern¬ 
ment. Details regarding the selected large size societies are given in Table 15.15. 


TABLE 15.15—SOME DETAILS ABOUT SELECTED LARGE SIZE SOCIETIES 

IN GAYA 

(As at the end of June 1957) 



Number of 
villages 
under 
jurisdic¬ 
tion 

Number of 
members 

1 

Total i 
paid-up ! 
share j 

capita] (In ! 
thousands j 
of rupees) j 

Working 
capital 
(In thou¬ 
sands of 
rupees) 

! 

i Did it have 
! a full-time, 

| paid and 
! fillly/parti- 
i ally trained 
' secretary ? 

Year in 
which the 
society was 
formed/ 
reorganized 
as a large 
size society 

1 

2 

3 i 

4 

i 5 

6 

i 

G12 

io : 

65 

2 ' 

2 

! Yes 1 

1957 

G13 

8 

55 

0.3 1 

4 

i No 

1957 

G15 * 

11 

74 

i ! 

; 

10 

i Yes 1 

1 1957 


{Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

Note :— None of the societies had received either State contribution to share capital or loans/ 
subsidies for godown; all the three societies were formed by amalgamation. 

1 A trained official was sent on deputation from State Government as manager of the society; 
in addition there was, honorary secretary who was a member of the society. 

‘Organized by conversion but subsequently in July 1957 a formal decision to merge 
another society was taken. Data relate to one society only. 
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Society GI2, organized through merger often societies in February 1957, covered 
10 villages and had a membership of only 65 in June 1957. No detailed records 
regarding the working and financial operations of the merged societies were available. 
The paid-up share capital of the society was Rs 2,000; the working capital consisted 
mostly of paid-up share capital. The society did not report any borrowings from 
the central bank nor did il advance any loan in 1956-7. It had not started functioning 
as a large size society til! June 1957. 

Society G13. organized through merger of nine societies and registered in April 
1957, had not started functioning as a large size society till June 1957. The paid-up 
share capital of the society was Rs 267, and the working capital amounting to Rs 4,420 
consisted of Rs 273 ir. the form of owned funds and Rs 4,147 in the form of 120 bags 
of fertilizers borrowed from the central bank. It advanced only loans in kind (fertilizer) 
in 1956-7 under the Credit Agricole Scheme. » eriilizer loans to the extent of 
Rs 2.34s were distributed as loans to members, obviously on a very arbitrary basis 
as no regular loan applications were called for fiom them. The remaining part 
was sold against cash payment. All the outstanding fertilizer loans in June 1957 
were overdue. Apparently, thi> society also did not work, as a large size society 

Society G15, reorganized as a large size society in January 1957, was merged w ith 
another society after June 1957. The paid-up share capital and working capital of the 
society was Rs 1,000 and Rs 10,000, respectively, as at the end of June 1957. It advanced 
short-term fertilizer loans as well as medium-term cash loans for purchase of bullocks. 

Thus, it was observed that none of the three selected large size societies had 
started functioning as such; supply of fertilizer loans and sale of fertilizers for cash 
payment under the Credit Agricole Scheme was their major activity. As stated 
earlier, the loan policy of the central bank was not reoriented on the lines of the crop 
loan system and cash loans were granted generally for medium-term purposes. Under 
the circumstances, the financially weak central banks, preoccupied as they were with 
trading activities under the Credit Agricole Scheme, did not perform the pivotal role 
ascribed to them in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme and the performance of 
large size societies w'as no better than that of small size societies. 

15.4.10 Nadia 

In Nadia district, though there was no pilot project of the Integrated Rural Credit 
scheme, thirteen large size societies were organized in pursuance of the district 
co-operative development plan. Generally, the erstwhile multi-village, multi¬ 
purpose limited liability societies, covering one or more Unions 1 , were selected for 
conversion into large size societies. There were usually some societies, many of which 
were dormant, within their juri diction, but they were not merged with the newly 

*Thc Union, constituted under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, was a group of 
villages, and generally had a‘Union Board' consisting of elected members for undertaking activities 
such as construction of roads and bridges, maintenance of ferries, village ponds, primary schools, 
dispensaries, village sanitation, etc. 
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organized large size society. Their members were P e ™ lttcd 
society. After the organization of a large size society, t f 

Co-operation Department generally discouraged the centra an s rom 
financing other societies, i.e., societies other than the one selected or conv rsion 
into a large size society. 


Of the thirteen large size societies in the district, two were included in the sample 
of sixteen selected societies. Neither of the two selected large size societies received 
any State contribution to share capital; one had received godown loan/subsidy and 
both had received management subsidy. Details regarding the societies arc given in 
Table 15.16. 


TABLE 15.16-SOME DETAILS ABOUT SELECTED LARGE SIZE SOCIETIES 

IN NADIA 


(As at the end of June 1957) 



■ 

Number 


i Total 
! pa id-up 

j 

j Working 

Godown 

Did it 
have a 
j full-time. 

i Year in 
! which the 
society 


of villages 

i Number 

! share 

i capital 

loans/ 

i paid and 

was 


under 

j of 

! capital 

(In thou- 

subsidy 
received 1 
(In rupees) 

i i 

1 fully/ 

formed/ 

I 

jurisdic- | 
tion 

i 

1 members 

! (In thou- 
1 sands of 

1 rupees) 

i 

sands of 
rupees) 

partially 
trained 
secretary ? 

reorgani¬ 
zed as a 
large size 
society 


1 

2 

* 'i 

! J 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N14* 

i 

15 ! 

402 

i 

11 

52 

(1,250) 

Yes 8 

1957 

N15 2 

j 

12 j 

i 

407 

6 

1 

i 

22 

10,000 

(300) 

Yes 3 

1957 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

Note :— Neither society received State contribution to share capital nor did they have 
State nominees. 

1 Figures within brackets indicate management subsidy received during 1954-5 to 1956-7 
in rupees. 

* Formed by conversion. 

* In addition to a secretary, there was a full-time, paid and trained manager. 


Society N14 was formed by conversion of the erstwhile multi-purpose society 
into a large size society in February 1957. Of the six societies within the jurisdiction 
of the newly organized large size society which extended over fifteen villages, five 
were practically dormant; no new loans were advanced to the societies by the central 
banks. Although members of these six societies were permitted to join the newly 
organized large size society, the issues regarding double-membership and the dues 
of members to the small size societies were left unsettled. The paid-up share capital 
and working capital of this society was Rs 11,000 and Rs 52,000, respectively. 
The society employed a full-time trained manager. 
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Society N15 was organized in 1957 through conversion of an erstwhile Itivltl • 
purpose society. There were three societies in the area of operation of this society 
which extended to twelve villages. The paid-up share capital and working capital 
of the society was Rs 6,000 and Rs 22,000, respectively. The society received a 
godown loan/subsidy of Rs 10,000 but the secretary, who was a big cultivator - 
cum-cloth merchant and who owned a godown, tried to discourage the members 
from constructing a godown. But when it was decided to construct a godown 
because of insistence of the members, the secretary tried to sell to the society a plot 
owned by him at a very high price, but the manager, who was the full-time paid 
employee of the society, arranged with the assistance of Inspector of Co-operative 
Societies to purchase another plot at a lower price in spite of the opposition from 
the members of the Managing Committee who supported the secretary. Before 
purchasing this plot, the honorary secretary used temporarily a portion of the 
godown loan for repaying the dues to the central bank, but for the efforts of the 
full-time trained manager, the society would have become dormant. 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that large size societies were orga¬ 
nized through conversion of the erstwhile multi-purpose, multi-village societies, but the 
societies in the area of operation of the large size societies, most of which were in 
any case dormant, were not merged with the latter. It was seen earlier that 81 
per cent of the societies in Nadia were dormant. There was, however, no change 
either in the loan policy of the central banks or in the pattern of allocation of func¬ 
tions regarding audit, supervision and inspection. Thus, it is not possible to make a 
valid comparison of the performance of large size societies with that of small size 
societies. 

15.4.11 Organization of large size societies and State aid 

Sizeable efforts at reorganizing the primary credit structure and at implemen¬ 
ting the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme were made only in five of the eleven 
districts, v/r., Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar, Coimbatore and West Godavari. 

The proportion of large size societies to the total number of societies in the above- 
mentioned districts ranged from 59 per cent in Broach to 2 per cent in Coimbatore. 

In the other five districts (there were no agricultural credit societies in Bikaner), 
the number of large size societies was very small, there being none in Etawah, only 
five each in Mandsaur and Gaya, ten in Ferozepur and thirteen in Nadia. Further, 
in many districts, no efforts were made at reorienting the loan policy of the central 
bank or at providing trained managerial services to primary credit societies. 

Though in some districts, as for instance, West Godavari and Broach, syste¬ 
matic efforts at organizing large size societies were made, in others, such societies 
were created by just re-registering the erstwhile small size societies. Except for 
a change in the nomenclature, no efforts at reorienting the working of the societies 
were made. Tn some large size societies, at the time of reorganization of the erstwhile 
small size societies, adequate efforts were not made at settling outstanding issues, as 
for example, disputes between members, settlement of accounts, longstanding 
overdues, faced by the erstwhile small size societies. Thus many so-called large size 
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societies did not get a clean start. The data collected in the Survey also do not 
indicate that only those small size societies which were better oil were selected for 

merger or conversion into large size societies. The selection oi societies lor conver¬ 
sion or merger was done more or less on ad hoc basis. 

The type of State aid received upto June 1957 by the 49 selected large size 
societies is indicated in the summary statement below: 


NUMBER OF SOCIETIES 


IN WHICH 

lilFR:. WAS STATE CONTRIBUTION 
TO SHARP CAPITAL 


IN WHICH 

THI.R1 WAS NO SIAM 
CON TRIl'l 1 NON IO SHARI 
CAPITAL 

There were 
Suite 

nominees in 
anticipation 
of Slate 
contribution 
to share capital 


There were 
State 
nominees 


There were 
no State 
nominees 


There were 
no Slate 
nominees 


Not receiving 
godown loans 


Receiving 
godown loans 


; fNot receiving 
| management 
J subsidy 

1 Receiving 
I management ; 
L subsidy 

f Not receiving 
[ management 
j subsidy 

\ Receiving 
; j management 
L subsidy 


I 

7 


5 


l 


1 


1 


() 


2 a 


1 Two societies were managed by trained managers on deputation from and paid by 
Government. 

s ln two societies, free services of Co-operative Inspectors were made available. 

•"'Free services of Co-operative Inspectors were made available. 


Many large size societies did not receive upto June 1957 all the types of State 
aid envisaged in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. Further, as seen earlier, of 
the 49 societies, only 24 societies had worked as large size societies for more than 
one year, while 9 had worked for 6 months to 1 year and 16 societies for less than 
6 months; seven societies were technically treated as large size societies as at the 
end of June 1957, but they had not even started functioning as large size societies. 
Thus, while comparing the performance of small size societies with that of large 
size societies, the circumstances in which the individual large size societies were 
operating should be taken into consideration. 
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15. 5 JURISDICTION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The discussion in this section relates to size of a society and distribution and 
growth of membership. The size of society, as measured in terms of the number of 
villages under its jurisdiction, the number of rural cultivating families residing within 
its jurisdiction and the number of members as at a point of time is studied in the 
first three sub-sections of this section. Figures regarding the percentage of families 
covered are analysed in sub-section 15.5.4, while distribution of membership 
according to size of cultivated holding and ownership status are discussed in sub¬ 
sections 15.5.5 and 15.5.6. The growth of membership as indicated by percentage 
increase in membership in 1956-7 over 1954-5 is studied in the last sub-section of 
the chapter. 

15.5.1 Number of villages covered 

Of the 171 societies studied, 28 societies were in villages with two or more societies 
each, 80 were one-village societies, while in 25 societies the jurisdiction extended 
to two to three villages (Table 15.17 and Appendix Tables 15.1 to 15.10). Four to 

TABLE 15.17—DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF VILLAGES IN THE JURISDICTION 


(As at the end of June 1957) 



Societies 
in multi¬ 
society 
villages 

NUMBER O 

One 

village 

? SOCIETIES 

Two to 
three 
villages 

WITH JURIS] 

Four to 
seven 
villages 

OICTION OF 

Eight 
villages 
and above 

Total 
number 
of socie¬ 
ties 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Broach 

4 1 

3 

1 

5 

3 

16 


a) 





(1) 

East Khandesh 


7 

6 

1 


14 

Dharwar 

2* 

4 

4 

4 

2 

16 




(1) 



Cl) 

Coimbatore 

[ — 

8 

7 

4 

1 

19 

1 

t 


(1) 



(1) 

West Godavari 

— 

3 

3 

7 

6 

i « 

Ferozepur | 

8 a 

12 

— 

— 

— 

20 


(4) 

(2) 




(6) 

Etawah j 


17 

— 

— 

— ! 

17 

Mandsaur 1 

2 

11 

2 

— 

1 , 

16 

Gaya | 

6 

1 

2 

_ l 

3 

18 

1 

(5) 

(5) 

0) 



(11) 

Nadia 

6 

8 


— 

2 i 

16 

i 

(5) 

(6) 




(11) 

Total 

28 

80 

25 

21 

17 

171 


(15) 

(13) 

(3) 

1 

i 


(31) 


{Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


Note :—Figures within brackets indicate dormant societies. 

includes a large size and a small size society covering 23 and 4 villages, respectively. 
*One of the societies covered more than one village under its jurisdiction. 

3 Of these, three societies covered only a part of the village each. 

25 
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seven villages comprised the jurisdiction of 21 societies, and in 1 / societies, t le juris¬ 
diction extended to eight or more villages. Of the 31 societies which weu oinunt, 
15 were operating in multi-society villages and 13 were single-village societies. 

in Broach, of the ten societies, including those operating in mulii-sociciv villages 
with jurisdiction extending over four villages or more, eight were large size 
societies . hut in only three societies jurisdiction was extended through amalgamation 
as a part of the pilot project. In East Khandesh, on the other hand, all the seven 
societies whose jurisdiction extended over two villages or more did not show any 
change alter the launching of the pilot project. Of the six societies with jurisdiction 
over four villages or more in Dharwar, live were large size societies but there was 
an increase in the jurisdiction of only three societies. Even before the initiation of 
the pilot project, there were some multi-village societies in Broach, East Khandesh 
and Dharwar because of the Government policy of organizing of group multi¬ 
purpose societies. In Coimbatore and West Godavari, each of the societies except 
one. with an area of operation of four or more villages, was a large size society 
organized mainly through amalgamation of small size societies. AM the selected 
large size societies in Ferozepur were one-village societies. In Mandsaur, Gaya and 
Nadia, all the societies with jurisdiction over more than four villages were 
large size societies. 

Thus, it may be said that in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, there was 
no signilicant expansion in the jurisdiction of societies as a result of their conversion 
into large size societies. But in Coimbatore and West Godavari there was a significant 
increase in the number of villages in the jurisdiction of many societies as a result 
of reorganization into large size societies. In Ferozepur, the organization of large 
size societies led to organization of one-village societies in the case of societies in 
multi-society villages. There was no large size society in Etawah. Jn the case of 
Mandsaur, Gaya and Nadia, though the number of large size societies was very 
small, jurisdiction of some of the large size societies extended over more than 
seven villages. 

15.5.2 Number of rural families covered 

Of the 171 selected societies, in seventeen societies, the number of rural 1 families 
within their jurisdiction was more than 2,000 and in eighteen societies, the jurisdiction 
extended to 1,000 to 1,999 rural families (Table 15.18). 

Except in Broach, Dharwar, Coimbatore, West Godavari and, to some extent, 
Nadia, the number of societies with jurisdiction extending over 1,000 or more rural 
families was relatively small. A point to be noted in this connexion is that in the 
case of some societies, as for instance. Society B15 from Broach, Society D12 from 

l Thc estimates of number of rural families are arrived at by dividing the total number of 
persons residing in 1951 within the area of operation of the society by live which was assumed to 
be the average size of a family. 
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TABLE 15.18— COVERAGE OK JU RAL FAMILIES BY THE SELECTED SOCIETIES 

(As ;it the end of June 1957) 


Nl.'MBfcR OF SOCfLTiLS IN WllOSt CAST THH NUMHrR 
Ol RIRAL T AMU IFS IN TUT JCRISOiri'ION WAS 


number 



100 to 

200 to 

500 to 

1000 to 

2000 

of selec¬ 

ihan 

TOO 

:oo 

500 

1000 

2000 

and 

above 

ted 

societies 




1 

*> 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

Broach 

Large size 





*> 

4 

10 


Small size 


1 


i 

2 


6 

Lust 

Large size 



I 


. .. : 


3 

Khandcsh 

Small size 

-. ! 

5 

(l 

■ .. 



11 

Dharwar 

Large size 

. .. 


1 

3 

*> 

1 

7 


Small size 

1 

V 

4 

3 ■ 


. 

9 

Coimbatore 

Large si/e 






T 

4 


Small size 


-- ■ 

3 : 

S 

T 

3 

15 

West 

Large size 




T 

5 : 

n 

14 

Godavari 

Small size 

i ! 


2 i 

3 

, 


5 

Fcrozcpur 

Large size 



3 ! 

f 


..... . 

4 


Small size 

1 

3 

lo : 

*> 



16 

Hawaii 

Small size 

“) 

0 

5 

1 

. 


17 

Mandsaur 

Large size 




1 

i i 


2 


Small size 

6 

3 i 

2 

3 ! 

. 

— 

14 

Gaya 

Large size 

i " 



-» 

i . 


3 


Small size 

.1 

1 1 

-> 


• ~ ; 


15 

Nadia 

Large si/e 

: .... : 


- ■ ■ ! 

- • 

-> 


2 

i 

Small si/e 

§ 5* ; 

3 : 

-i : 

4 



14 

Total 

Large size 



7 

13 

15 i 

14 ! 

49 


Small size 

15 1 

36 

38 

27 

3 

3 ! 

122 


(Sourer : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

’For one of the societies population data are not available. 


Dharwar, Society 06 from Coimbatore and Society W4 from West Godavari, all 
of which were large size societies, the headquarters were located in centres having 
more than 500 families. Technically speaking, families from these centres, unless they 
cultivated land, could be excluded while compiling the estimates of number of 
families in the jurisdiction, as they were not eligible for crop loans in districts 
such as Broach. 


In 50 societies, the jurisdiction extended over less than 200 rural families. In 
some societies, the jurisdiction was very small; for example, there were only 
95 families in the jurisdiction of Society D2 from Dharwar, 68 and 89 families 
in Societies El and Ell, respectively, from Etawah. and, less than 50 in four 
societies from Mandsaur and tw r o societies from Nadia. 

155.3 Number of members 

Of the 140 working societies, in the case of only eighteen societies membership 
was 500 and above, and in 53, it was between 100 and 499 (Table 15.19). Thirty-two 
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societies had membership between 50 and 99, and 37 societies had less than 50 
members. Among the 171 selected societies, membership was less than 30 in one 
society each from Broach, Coimbatore and Etawah, five societies from erozepur, 
seven societies from Mandsaur, eight societies from Gaya and ten societies 
from Nadia. 

TABLE 15.19—DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO 

MEMBERSHIP 

(As at the end of June 1957) 


NUMRKR OF SOCIETIES IN WHICH THE 



Numbei 

of 

dorman 

societies 

Less 

| than 50 

MEf 

50 to 
99 

MBEKSIIIP 

100 to 
199 

WAS 

200 to 
499 

500 

and 

above 

j Total 
j number 
i of socie- 
1 tics 

1 

i 

• 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

6 

' 7 

Broach 

Large size 

— 


2 

2 

5 

1 

! 

! 10 


Small size 

1 

3 

— 

2 

— 

_ 

6 

East Khandesh 

Large size 

_ 


— 

2 

1 

— 

3 


Small size 


2 

8 

1 

— 

— 

11 

Dharwar 

Large size 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4 

2 

7 


Small size 

1 

— 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

! 9 

Coimbatore 

Large size 


— 

— 


2 

2 

4 


Small size 

"7 

2 

4 

~7 

1 

— 

i 15 

West Godavari 

Large size 

— 

— 

— 


2 

12 

14 


Small size 

— 

— 

— 

! 3 

1 

1 

5 

Ferozepur 

Large size 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 

! 4 


Small size 

6 

5 

3 

J 

1 

— 

16 

Etawah 

Small size 

— 

6 

7 

4 

— 

_ 

! 17 

Mandsaur 

Large size 

— 

1 

— 


1 

— 

2 


Small size 

— 

13 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 

1 14 

Gaya 

Large size 

_ ! 

— 

3 

—. 

— 

— i 

3 


Small size 

ii i 

4 

— 

— 

— 

_ j 

1 15 

Nadia 

Large size 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 1 

2 


Small size 

11 1 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

14 

Total 

Large size 

_ 1 

1 

5 

8 

18 

17 

49 


Small size 

31 j 

36 

27 

24 I 

3 

1 

122 


(.Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


Of the eighteen societies with membership of 500 and above, seventeen w'ere 
large size societies; twelve of these societies were from West Godavari, two each 
from Dharwar and Coimbatore and one from Broach. One small size society from 
West Godavari was also included in this group. 


Only one society in Broach, i.e., Society B2, had membership of 781 spread over 
23 villages. In the headquarters village, the proportion of members to total number 
of cultivating families was about 100 per cent, while in three other non-headquarters 
villages, it was more than 80 per cent. 


All the selected societies in Ferozcpur and Etawah were one-village societies. 
In Mandsaur, the large size society. Ml 5, had sixteen villages within its jurisdic- 
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tion but the total membership was 311, and 42 per cent of the cultivating families 
were members. 

in Gaya, large size societies G12, G13 and GJ5 had ten, eight and eleven villages, 
respectively, within their jurisdiction; the membership was 65, 55 and 74, respectively. 

Before proceeding to a detailed discussion on the distribution of membership 
in the next sub-section, it may be useful to analyse the district averages in respect of 
membership of primary societies, which are presented in Table 15.20. 


TABLE 15.20 MEMBERSHIP PER SOCIETY—1956-7 


1 SS (J) DATA | GSS (1) DATA 


i .i .. .. !.'.i" AVERAGE NUMBER 

j Working of borrowing members 

i Consoli- j j societies ’ ' _per s ocie ty_ 



\junwii- : 

j dated , 
| statistical 
' statements 
data j 

! 

I _ .... 

Large 

size 

societies 

Small 

size 

societies 

in villages; 
selected | 
for de- 
mand-side j 
investi- ; 
gation | 

i 

AH the 
selected 
working 
societies 

Societies 
in villages 
selected 
for de¬ 
mand-side 
investi¬ 
gation 

All the 
selected 
societies 


1 i 

2 i 

3 

4 1 

5 

6 

7 

Broach 

; 123 

153 

76 

210 i 

214 

125 

126 

East Khandesh 

95 

941 


99 

992 

j 70 

70 2 

Dharwar 

135 

252 

104 

176 

248 

54 

73 

Coimbatore 

112 

512 

108 

147 

201 

64 

95 

West Godavari 

448 

765 3 

203 5 

692 

732 

355 

414 



1164 s 






Ferozepur 

43 

45 1 


! 94 

106 

51 

! 57 

Etawah 

40 

-- 

48* 

1 55 

73 

29 

! 39 


: ? 


46 6 : 




! 

1 

Mandsaur 

27 

409 

25 

30 

48 

15 

27 

Gaya 

30 ; 

— 

38 j 

36 

46 

20 

30 

Nadia 

41 1 

417 

174 1 

75 

225 

; 

50 


1 Data separately for large and small size societies were not available. 


“Only societies in the demand-side villages were studied; no society was purposively 
selected for study. 


•Operating in the pilot project area. 

•Operating in the Mahewa Development Block area. 


•Operating in other area. 


The average size of membership of a society was relatively larger in Broach, 
Dharwar, Coimbatore and West Godavari than in other districts as may be seen from 
Table 15.20. As may be expected, the size of membership of a large size society was 
generally more than twice that of a small size society. Except in West Godavari, 
however, the average size of membership of a large size society did not exceed 600. 

The number of members of a society borrowing during the year was less than 
50 in Etawah, Mandsaur, Gaya and Nadia largely because the size of most of the 
societies was small. 
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A feature important from the methodological point of view is that the average 
for all the selected societies in a district is in general agreement with the average 
for societies in villages selected for demand-side investigation in all the districts 
except Nadia. The average for societies situated in villages selected for demand-side 
investigation in Nadia was low because most of the societies were dormant. In the 
subsequent discussion, the district averages for all societies together arc generally 
referred to, except in cases where there are marked variations between the average 
for the societies in the villages selected for demand-side investigation and the district 
average. 

Details regarding the number of members per 100 rural families residing in the 
area of operation of selected societies in 1954-5 and in 1956-7 are given in Appendix 
Tables 15.1 to 15.10. Though, as a general rule, it cannot be stated that there was 
marked difference between large size and small size societies with regard to proportion 
of members to total number of rural families in the jurisdiction, in some of the 
well-managed large size societies which had worked for a fairly long duration, the 
spread of membership was remarkable. The spread of membership, particularly in 
the case of multi-village societies in different villages, is discussed in detail in the 
next section. 

15.5.4 Distribution of membership in the jurisdiction of multi-village societies 

Graph 1 showing the number of members per 100 cultivating families in each 
of the villages under the jurisdiction of each one of the selected societies is attached. 


The selected societies with their code numbers are shown along the X-axis 
while the proportion of members to cultivating families in each village is shown 
along the Y-axis. The figures relating to villages in which the headquarters of the 
societies were located are shown by red dots, while those relating to villages other 
than headquarters villages are shown by black dots. The graph needs to be studied 
not only in the light of data given in the earlier table but also in the context of 
the prevailing circumstances of each of the selected societies. 

Whereas in Mandsaur, Gaya and Nadia membership of societies was restricted 
mostly to headquarters villages, the same was not equally true of other districts. 
The distribution pattern in the case of Broach, Dharwar, Coimbatore and 
West Godavari' brings out two salient features. Firstly, in several non-headquarters 
villages the coverage by co-operatives was higher than that in villages with head¬ 
quarters and secondly, the spread of membership of the large size societies was larger 
in the headquarters villages, but was fairly well distributed over most of the villages 
within the jurisdiction. This variation in the pattern of distribution of membership 
over different villages between the two groups of districts is very significant. 


*In some districts, particularly West Godavari, the number of members per 100 ruTal 
cultivating families exceeds 100 because in the estimates of number of cultivating families, (based 
on 1951 Census) non-cultivating landowners and labourers are not included. 
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Whereas the pattern of distribution of membership in the different villages needs 
to be studied in the light of the extent to which multi-village societies (or large size 
societies as the case may be) functioned for a reasonable length of time, a study of 
societies with membership of less than 50 presents an interesting contrast from the 
point of view of studying the special circumstances influencing the working of 
small size societies. 

It will be seen from Table 15.19 that 37 societies had less than 50 members. 
Of the three societies in Broach, two were in multi-society villages while the third 
(Society B7) was an unlimited liability type society. Society B3 whose membership 
was less than 30 was dormant. The former two societies were of the unlimited liability 
type, organized on communal lines; neither of the two societies borrowed from 
the central bank. 

The two societies from Coimbatore under this category were CIO and CI2; 
both were of the unlimited liability type and were badly managed. The former was 
dominated by moneylenders and was situated in a drought-affected area, while 
the latter was dominated by a big landlord, with his tenants as members of 
the society. 

All the live societies from Ferozepur were small size societies. Number of 
members per 100 cultivating families was 24 in Society FI, 40 in F3, li in F6, 
75 in F8 and 8 in F10. Society F6 was situated in a village in which another 
society was dormant. Though a relatively small proportion of members of the 
first four societies could obtain loans, the problem invariably was one of high 
overducs and of defaulters even among the Managing Committee members. In 
Society F10 which was situated in a multi-society village, the jurisdiction itself was 
very small. The six societies from Etawah were from areas outside the Mahcwa 
Rural Credit Project area. Ail were single-village societies. Number of members 
per 100 cultivating families was 47 in Society El, 52 in E2, 25 in E5, 31 in E7, 18 in 
E10 and 37 in Ell. Three of these societies were managed by honorary secretaries 
and two by part-time paid or group secretaries. In the remaining one, there was 
no secretary at all. All the societies were generally badly managed. 

Fourteen societies from Mandsaur had membership of less than 50. Three of 
these, viz.. Societies M3, M4 and Ml3 had a membership of less than twenty. 
Almost all the societies with membership of less than 50 were of the unlimited 
liability type societies with jurisdiction over one village; of these, two were function¬ 
ing in one village. In Gaya, Societies Gl, G5, G7 and G14 were of the limited 
liability type. Society G7 had two villages in its jurisdiction, while the other three 
had one village each in their jurisdiction. Society G5 was situated in a village where 
there were three dormant societies as well. In Nadia, the unlimited liability type 
Society N7 had a membership of 43, and another society in the village was dormant. 

Generally speaking, in those societies where the total membership was small, 
the management was in the hands of the honorary secretaries, the liability of the 
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members was unlimited, the area of operation was very limited and the Managing 
Committee was dominated by vested interest groups. 

15.5.5 Membership among small cultivators 

A study of distribution of membership among diflcrcnt types of cultivators 
is possible only on the basis of data collected for the demand-side investigation. 
Classification of members according to the size of cultivated holding, by itself, 
cannot indicate the extent to which small cultivators were brought within the fold 
of co-opcrativcs. It is necessary to calculate the proportion of small cultivators who 
were members to the total number of small cultivators in the village. The figures 
thus compiled for the district as a whole on the basis of demand-side data are given 
in Graph II. The graph also shows other indicators like proportion of families 
borrowing from co-operatives, proportion of borrowings from co-operatives to 
total borrowings, etc., separately for large, medium and small cultivators. 

TABLE 15.21—MEMBERSHIP OF CO-OPERATIVES AMONG THE FOUR GROUPS OF 

CULTIVATORS—1956-7 


PROPORTION OF MEMBERS OF CO-OPERATIVES TO TOTAL NUMBER OF 
CULTIVATORS IN THE GROUP 
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The spread of membership among the bigger cultivators was greater than that 
among the smaller cultivators, as will be seen from Table 15.21. 

In Dharwar, West Godavari and Etawah, more than 20 per cent of the small 
cultivators were members of co-operatives. Except in Gaya where only 2 per cent 
of the small cultivators were members of co-operatives, in other districts, between 
10 per cent and 20 per cent of the small cultivators were members of co-operatives. 

Details m respect of villages selected on the demand-side classified into two 
groups viz., (1) those covered by small size societies and (2) those covered by large 
size societies, are given in Appendix Table 15:11. The proportion of members to 
small cultivators in each of the villages is given according to the ascending order of 
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the proportion of members to the total number of small cultivators. Though it cannot 
be said that large size societies as a rule had reached small cultivators to a greater 
extent than the small size societies, the performance of some of the large size societies, 
as for instance. Society B2 from Broach and W2 from West Godavari where 52 
per cent and 60 per cent, respectively, of the small cultivators in the selected villages 
were members of co-operativcs, indicates the extent to which notable progress 
can be achieved within a relatively short time, provided the societies are well managed. 

15.5.6 Membership among tenants 

Data relating to land ownership status and membership of co-operatives on 
the basis of district figures were discussed in Section 15.1 of this chapter. Generally 
speaking, tenants were not brought within the fold of co-operatives to the same 
extent as owner-cultivators and owner-cum-tenant-cultivators. Details for villages 
covered by large size and small size societies separately are given in Appendix 
Table 15.12. Whereas in some villages covered by large size societies from Broach 
and West Godavari, more than 40 per cent of the tenants were members of 
co-operatives, in the case of some other villages under the jurisdiction of large size 
societies, the performance was relatively less satisfactory. 

15.6 GROWTH OF MEMBERSHIP 

It was seen in Section 15.1 that the percentage increase in membership in the 
district as a whole during the period 1954-5 to 1956-7 (Table 15.1) was the highest 
at 106 in West Godavari. In Etawah, though the percentage increase in membership 
was 51, only 27 per cent of the rural cultivating families were members of co-operatives 
in 1956-7 and only 14 per cent of families reported borrowings from co-operatives; 
the apparently large increase in membership is not significant as the total membership 
itself was relatively small. 

Details regarding the relative increase in membership are given in Appendix 
Table 15.13. The data from three different sources, viz., consolidated statistical 
statements, 1SS (1) schedules for about 200 societies and GSS(l) schedules for about 
16 selected societies are given for each district. The data in respect of selected individual 
large size societies are also given so as to facilitate comparison between large size 
societies and all the societies together. 

West Godavari and Etawah are the two districts in which the growth of membership 
appeared to be marked. However, even after 51 per cent increase in membership in 
Etawah, the proportion of cultivating families reporting borrowings from co-operatives 
according to GDS(I) data was only 14per cent. Thus, the extent ofincreasein member¬ 
ship, by itself, is of no particular significance. On the other hand, the percentage 
increase in membership in West Godavari was as high as 106. In all other districts 
except Gaya, the percentage increase in membership ranged from 16 to 30 per cent. 

In Broach, there was no difference between the increase in membership of large size 
and small size societies as both large size and small size societies appeared to have 
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benefited by the liberalization of the loan policy. In Dharwar, Coimbatore and 
West Godavari, the performance in this regard was perhaps better in the large size 
societies than in the small size societies. The number of large size societies in other 
districts was too small to enable a valid comparison. 

For a correct assessment of the growth of membership, it is necessary to analyse 
the society-wise data (Table 15.22) collected in General Supply Schedule No. 1 
for the selected societies. 

TABLE 15.22 INCREASE/DI'CREASE IN MEMBERSHIP OF SELECTED SOCIETIES 
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Of the 20 societies in which percentage increase in membership was 100 and 
above, fifteen were large size societies. Of these large size societies, the per¬ 
centage increase in membership exceeded 400 in two societies, ranged between 300 
and 400 in two, between 200 and 300 in one and between 100 and 200 in the remaining 
societies. Only in five small size societies—one from West Godavari, tw'O from the 
Mahewa Rural Credit Project area in Etawah and two from Mandsaur—the per¬ 
centage increase exceeded 100. 

A net decrease in membership, or no change, or less than 10 per cent increase 
in membership was observed in 42 societies. Of these, 33 were small size and 9 large 
size societies. Further details in respect of these societies are given in Appendix 
Table 15.14. Among the societies in Broach, the decline in membership in Society B! 
was because of the insistence by the central bank on all borrowing members that 
they should sell their produce through co-operatives and in Society B6, it was due 
to reduction in the jurisdiction of the society. Society B8 was dominated by vested 
interests and did not really operate as a large size society during the Survey period. 
The decline in membership in Society B16 was largely due to resignation of many 
members of one of the amalgamated societies, who were opposed to the merger 
with another society dominated by traders. This society was selling cotton through 
private traders instead of through the marketing union. The increase in membership 
in Society B13 was very small because of party factions as a result of overlapping 
of functions between this and the marketing society and because some members 
of the merged societies were selling produce through other societies. Among the 
small size societies. Society B4 operated as a closed group, while Society B10 showed 
little progress because of mismanagement by the ex-secretary and group rivalries, 
in Society B7, the decline in membership was due to the insistence of the central 
bank on members to sell their produce through co-operatives. Party factions 
and bad management were the main reasons for the small increase in the 
membership of Society B9. In East Khandesh, the unlimited liability type Society 
Kl, covering one village, showed little improvement in the financial position. The 
same was the case with Society K5. Society Kl 1 which was converted into a large 
size society in June 1957 covered four villages but almost upto June 1957 it worked 
only as a small size society. 

Among the three large size societies from Dharwar in which percentage increase 
in membership was less than 10, two societies, viz., D8 and D10, had defaulters on 
the Managing Committee; in the latter, the accounts of members relating to 
amounts repaid but misappropriated by the ex-honorary secretary, were not settled 
before reorganization of the society as a large size one. As a result, members lost 
confidence even in the reorganized society and finally some of the members with¬ 
drew their share capital. The third society, viz., D14, covered the majority of the 
rural families in the villages in its jurisdiction. Further, as some of the residents of the 
villages covered by this society were members of a nearby marketing society, scope 
for further increase in membership was restricted. Of the five small size societies from 
Dharwar, two, viz.. Societies D2 and D3, were badly managed by the honorary secretary 
and the part-time paid secretary, respectively, while in Societies D9 and D2, the 
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secretaries themselves were defaulters. In Society D16, loans taken in the earlier 
years were not repaid because of the decline in the production of cotton and the 
society did not increase its membership; it could not also get adequate fresh finance 
from the central bank. In Society D5, situated in a multi-society village, there were 
party factions and the part-time secretary and the chairman did not enjoy the confi¬ 
dence of the members. 

Among the societies in this category from the remaining districts, all of which 
were small size, some require special mention. Society C3 from Coimbatore was 
practically dormant in 1956-7. The society was managed by its president himself, 
there being no secretary. The ex-president of Society C12, which had practically stopped 
functioning, was a landlord and his tenants were members, as stated in Section 15.5.4. 
Society C7 was dominated by moneylenders. Society W7 from West Godavari was 
managed by an honorary secretary who was himself a trader. Society M5 from 
Mandsaur was managed by a group secretary and was working as a closed group, 
and disbursement of loans was not according to the rules and procedures laid down 
by the central bank. 

Among the fifteen societies in which membership increase was between 50 
per cent and 99 per cent, five were large size societies and ten were small size societies. 
Among the small size societies, Society W6 from West Godavari was a fairly well- 
managed society. On the other hand, in Society F6 from Ferozepur, the membership 
increased from 19 to 34, which is hardly remarkable considering the fact that there were 
325 cultivating families in the village. Both the societies from Etawah (E4 and El 7) 
were in the Mahewa Rural Credit Project area. In Mandsaur, the membership 
increased from 17 to 31 in Society M8 and 10 to 19 in Society M13, both of which 
were single-village societies and the number of cultivating families in the villages 
in their jurisdiction was 40 and 183, respectively. In Society G14 from Gaya, the 
membership increased from 14 to 21, registering an increase of 50 per cent. The 
membership being very small, the increase has no significance. 

The more important reasons for a decline in membership were: (1) change 
in the area of operation, (2) insistence by the central bank that borrowers should 
sell their produce through co-operatives, (3) bad management and consequent 
misappropriations in societies managed by honorary secretaries and (4) improper 
allocation of funds received from the central bank among the members by the 
Managing Committee dominated by vested interest groups. Of the various reasons 
cited above, the most important was the unbusiness-like management by the 
honorary secretary of the society, which, because of its limited scale of operations, 
was not in a position to maintain a full-time trained secretary. 

From the above discussion, it is evident that the decrease or increase in member¬ 
ship of different societies needs to be studied in the context of the peculiar 
circumstances or conditions obtaining in each case as also the proportion of 
cultivating families covered by co-operatives as at a point of time There were, of 
course, a few small size societies, as for instance, W6 and W10 from West Godavari, 
El3 and E14 from Etawah, which had shown a notable increase in membership. But 
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in many other small size societies, the percentage increase in membership between 
1954-5 and 1956-7 was not a good indicator for measuring the growth as the actual 
membership in 1954-5 itself was very low, and even with the increase in member¬ 
ship during the period, the proportion of cultivating families who were members 
of co-operatives was low. 

On the other hand, the increase in membership of some of the large size societies, 
as for instance, B12 from Broach, K3 from East Khandesh, D12 from Dharwar, 
Cl and C16 from Coimbatore, W8 and W17 from West Godavari was much more 
striking. The fact that of the 20 societies in which there was an increase of 100 per 
cent or above, fifteen were large size societies which were well managed, generally 
by full-time trained secretaries, emphasizes the need for employing full-time trained 
secretaries for rapid expansion of co-operative credit. 

The more important indicators used in the earlier discussion while assessing 
the performance of societies were : (1) proportion of members to cultivating 

families residing in the jurisdiction of a society, (2) proportion of members to 
cultivating families residing in villages other than the headquarters village, (3) 
proportion of members to small cultivators, (4) proportion of members to tenants 
and (5) percentage increase in membership. In respect of each of these indicators, 
it was noticed that averages arrived at on the basis of aggregates for a district or 
groups of societies (separately for large size and small size societies) do not always 
reveal the correct picture. Consequently, a detailed analysis of the data for 
individual societies, attempted in the foregoing paragraphs, was necessary. 

To sum up, 

(1) the proportion of cultivating families brought within the sphere of credit 
co-operatives as revealed by the Listing Schedule data was between 29 per cent and 
42 per cent in districts (Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar and West Godavari) 
where many features of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme were introduced in the 
district co-operative development plans, 

(2) though, in those large size societies which had received necessary State aid 
and were better managed and had worked as large size societies for a fairly long 
duration, the spread of membership was sizeable, as a general rule, their performance 
in regard to spread of membership among cultivators in general and small 
cultivators and tenants in particular was not always better than that of small 
size societies and 

(3) while assessing the performance of primary societies, it is necessary to 
take into consideration not only the size of the society and quality of management 
but also other factors such as (i) the duration for which the society had worked 
as a business-like concern, (ii) the circumstances in which the society was placed 
at the time of organization or reorganization, (iii) loan policies and procedures 
obtaining in the district, (iv) the type of administrative arrangements regarding 
audit, supervision and inspection and (v) the extent of development of marketing 
societies and interlinking between credit and marketing. Some of these aspects 
are discussed in greater detail in the succeeding chapter. 



CHAPTER 16 

PRIMARY CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES: FINANCIAL 
POSITION AND LOAN OPERATIONS 

Discussion in this chapter relates to the financial position and Joan operations 
of primary credit societies in the selected districts. The chapter is divided into live 
main sections. The first section deals with the financial position of the primary 
credit societies. The second section deals with loan operations and is divided into 
seven sub-sections dealing with magnitude of advances, trend in advances over three 
years, nature and composition of loans and advances, type of security, quantum of 
loan with particular reference to loan policy and procedure and adequacy or otherwise 
of loans, rates of interest, utilization of loans with particular reference to the arrange¬ 
ments for supervision and audit, and the extent to which loans were utilized for the 
stipulated purposes. The discussion in the third section relates to the status of secreta¬ 
ries and management of societies: the fourth section deals with recovery of 
loans and the fifth with some important indicators of relative performance of primary 
credit societies. 

16.1 FINANCIAL POSITION 

The financial position of the primary societies in Broach. Fast Khandesh, 
Dharwar and West Godavari was relatively better than in other districts as would 
be seen from Table 16.1. 


TABLE 16.1 FINANC IAL POSITION OF PRIMARY AGRKTLTIRAL CREDIT 
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(Source : Consolidated Statistical Statements) ““ 

‘Estimated for 1956-7 on the basis of 1951 Census. 

a Data for earlier years (1954-5 and 1955-6) are not strictly comparable with those for 1956-7 
because of changes in the district boundaries and rc-classilication of some societies 
(See footnote 3, Tabic 15.1). 

s Data relate to 1,413 societies as against 1,504 societies in existence as at the end of 
June 1957. 

During the period 1954-5 to 1956-7, the increase in the working capital of primary 
societies in Broach, Dharwar and West Godavari was greater than that in other 
districts. Similarly, average working capital per J00 rural cultivating families was 
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relatively high in these districts. In Mandsaur, although the percentage increase 
in working capital was high, the average working capital per 100 rural cultivating 
families was lower than that in the above three districts. Percentage increase 
in working capital as also the average working capital per member was relatively 
low in Eta wall, Gaya and Nadia. Similar data relating to about 200 societies 
in each district collected in ISS(l) are presented in Table 16.2. 


TABLE 16.2 - PAID-UP SHARE CAPITAL, OWNED FUNDS AND WORKING CAPITAL 
_W PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES—1956-7 




AVI Mil: 1*1.K MFMi.lf.19 



AV1.RACH PI-14 SOCIITY 


Paid- 

Statutory 

Depo- 

Work- 

Paid- 

Statutory 


Work- 


up 

; reserves 

siu 

ing 

! up 

reserve:. 

Depo- 

ing 


■ share 
. capital 

: and oili¬ 
er 

funds 

, 

capital 

share 
: capital 

and 

other 

funds 

sits 1 

i 

capital 


(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs.- 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

i (Rs) 

(Rs) i 

(Rs) 

Broach 

1 


3 

4 

! 5 

6 

7 

8 

Large si/e 

1 29 

> ) 

66 

571 

IV14 

; 8,144 

10,112 

87,380 

Small size 

98 

('5 


410 

: 7,468 

4.926 

2.042 

31,174 

East R handrail 

All societies 

Dharwar 

64 

48 

8 

300 

6,021 

4,502 

711 

28,284 

Large si/e 

_ 

32 

23 • 

312 

I22>9! 

7,989 

5,85 i 

78,491 

Small si/e 

Coimbatore 

JH 

23 

7 


4,228 

■ 2,5(4) 

711 

23,343 

Large si/e 

32 

21 

5 

i9(> 

16,284 

10,677 

2.729 

97,268 

Small size 

West Godavari 

33 

33 


J 84 

3,507 

3.554 

182 

19,839 

PiloL project are.!. 

Large si/e 

Other area 

38 

* 


290 

28,925 

6,302 

1.685 

2,21,908 

Large size 

74 

23 

7 > 

398 

86,210 

27,295 

86,885 

4,63,303 

Small si/e 
Ferozepur 

14 

8 

- 

132 

2,842 

1,631 

319 

26,842 

All societies 

Etawah 

Mahewa Develop¬ 
ment Block area 

40 

29 

14 

175 

1 ,778 

1.296 

617 

7.85! 

Small size 

Other area 

26 

12 

3 ; 

88 

1.234 

569 

135 

4,235 

Small size 

Mandsaur 

27 

14 

-5 

75 

1,264 

030 

HI 

3,489 

Largo size 

41 

46 

9 . 

232 

16,942 

18,977 

3,141 

95,086 

Small is/.c“ 

Gaya 

Small size 

Nadia 

28 

40 ; 

6 . 

238 

707 

1,007 

161 

6,032 

9 

3 ; 

1 i 

*17 

349 

95 

39 ; 

1,011 

Large size 

24 


— 

151 

1 10,196 

854 


62,825 

Small size 

13 

i 6 i 

4 . 

47 

2,250 

1,029 

661 

8,112 


( Source: Intensive Supply Schedule No. 1) 

1 Data for large size and small size societies are not separately available. 
Excludes data in respect of one merged society. 


These data indicate that the financial position of societies in relation to the 
number of members, as for example, the average paid-up share capital per member, 
was generally better in large size societies than in small size societies. 

Data indicating trends in the financial position of the two types of societies 
over the three years from 1954-5 to 1956-7, given in Table 16.3, show that the 
rate of growth was more striking in large size societies. 
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TABLE 16 . 3 —PROGRESS OF SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES 


Number 

of 


Average i 
member¬ 
ship per 


PAID-UP SHARE 
CAPITAL 
PER MEMBER 


WORKING CAPITAL 
PER MEMBER 


Broach 

Large size 
Small size 
East Khandesh 
All societies 1 
Dbarwar 
Large size 
Small size 
Coimbatore 
Large size* 

Small size 
West Godavari 
Pilot Project area 
Large size* 

Other area 
Large size 
Small size 
Fcrozcpur 
All societies 
Etawah 

Mahewa Development 
Block area 
Small size 
Other area 
Small size 
Maxidsaur 
Large size 
Small size 8 
Gaya 
Small size 
Nadia 
Large size 
Small size 


i studied 

i 

: in June 
! 1957 

1954-5 

(Rs) 

! 1956-7 

| (Rs) 

, 1954-5 

! (Rs) 

, 1956-7 
I (Rs) 

j 1 

1 

j 2 

! 3 

j 4 

j 5 

i 

6 

i 

131 

i 

; 153 

i 

97 

129 

! 406 

571 

, 92 

! 76 

! 

89 

98 

1 361 

410 

j 797 

j 94 

49 

64 

| 269 

300 

117 

! 252 

36 

1 52 

! 194 

312 

142 

, 104 

36 

41 

185 

224 

12 

i 512 ! 

28 

32 

163 

190 

196 

i m 

31 

33 

159 

j 

184 

37 

76S j 

27 

38 

210 

290 

3 

U64 j 

48 

74 

130 

398 

198 

203 i 

I 

12 

14 

90 

132 

202 

: 45 i 

| i 

30 

40 | 

i 

144 

175 

54 

i 48 1 

23 

26 1 

88 

88 

121 

46 ! 

i 

22 

27 i 

78 

75 

2 

! 409 j 

20 

41 

137 

232 

181 

25 ! 

21 

28 

156 

238 

19J 4 

38 ! 

6 

i 

9 j 

19 ! 

27 

1 

417 ! 

23 j 

! 

24 

148 ! 

151 

196 s 

174 ! 

11 1 

13 1 

34 ! 

47 


{Source: Intensive Supply Schedule No. 1) 

3 Data are not available separately for large size and small size societies. 

2 Figures for 1954-5 relate to the date of merger. 

Excluding data in respect of one merged society. 

4 Twenty-seven societies were either practically dormant or not fully organized and were not 
considered for tabulation. 

6 One hundred and forty-three societies were practically dormant and were not considered 
ior tabulation. 

As stated earlier, any comparison of financial position 1 of large size and small 
size societies is not valid in respect of districts such as Ferozepur, Mandsaur, Gaya 
and Nadia where large size societies were very few in number. 8 Despite this limitation 
in respect of some districts, it could be said on the basis of the financial position of 

1 I h c, c ,l C :!?r ll1 ? e,°f work >ng capital used in the Report is generally the same as that used for the 
i StK l’i latcn J ent ? ^ c ' atln S to the Co-operative Movement in India i.c., working 
to be the total or owned funds (paid-up share capital, reserve and other funds) 
and borrowed funds (loans held at the end of the year from state or central co-operative banks 
?nd V stSies and ° thcrs) and dc P osits hcW at the end of the year from membenjnon-members’ 

* See Table 15.4. 
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the two types of societies (as revealed by ISS(l) data) and the relative improvement 
in the financial position of the two types of societies over the three years from 1954-5 
to 1956-7, that in Broach, Dharwar and West Godavari, the performance of large 
size societies was generally superior to that of the small size societies. In Coimbatore, 
however, there were no significant variations in the extent of improvement in the 
financial position of the two types of societies. 

Frequency distribution of societies, covered through ISS(l), according to the 
size of working capital is given in Table 16.4. 

TABLE 16.4—DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO THE RANGE OF 
WORKING CAPITAL AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 


PROPORTION OF SOCIETIES IN THE SPECIFIED RANGE OF 
WORKING CAPITAL TO TOTAL NUMBER OF SOCIETIES 

(Per cent) 


Not 

con¬ 

sidered 

for 

tabula¬ 

tion 


Broach 

Large size 

_ 


1 

21 

79 


131 

Small size 

5 

2.5 

20 

33 

12 

_ 

92 

East Khandcsh 

All societies 1 


30 

26 

31 

13 

_ 

797 

Dharwar 

Large size 

_ 

3 

6 

S3 

68 


117 

Small size 

— 

44 

21 

28 

7 

_ 

142 

Coimbatore 







Large size 

— 

— 

— 

8 

92 

_ 

12 

Small size 

5 

45 

24 

19 

7 


196 

West Godavari 

Pilot project area 







Large size 



— 

3 

97 

_ 

37 

Other area 

Large size 

_ 



! 

100 2 


3 

Small size 

10 

46 

15 

15 

14 

_ 

198 

Ferozepur 

All societies 

10 

j 

80 

8 

\ i 

2 : 

1 ; 


202 

Etawah 

Mahewa Development Block i 
area 

Small size 

i 

26 j 

74 \ 


! ; 

i 

; 


! 

54 

Other area 

Small size 

! 

34 j 

65 j 

1 

1 _ i 



121 

Mandsaur 

Large size 

i 




100- 1 

! 

2 

Small size 

21 | 

74 

8 ' 

2 

_ j 


181 

Gaya 

Small size 

75 

io : 

1 


! 

___ ! 

i 

14 

191 

Nadia 





! 


Large size 

— 

_ . 

_ 

_ 

100* j 

_ j 

1 

Small size 

i 

5 

i 

19 i 

! 

2 

1 

* ! 
i 

M j 

196 


C Source : Intensive Supply Schedule No. 1) 


l Data are not available separately for large size and small size societies. 

‘Number of large size societies in respect of which 1SS(1) was filled in from West Godavari 
(non-pilot project area), Mandsaur and Nadia was three, two and one, respectively. 
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Large size societies in Broach and West Godavari had relatively large working 
capital. In many societies from Ferozepur, Etawah, Mandsaur, Gaya and Nadia, 
the size of working capital was relatively small. The proportion of large size societies 
having working capital of Rs 50,000 and above was 97 per cent in the 
pilot project area of West Godavari, 92 per cent in Coimbatore, 68 per cent 
in Dharwar and 79 per cent in Broach. The high average working capital per member 
as revealed by the Consolidated Statistical Statements data (Table 16.1) needs to 
be seen in the context of the relatively high proportion of large size societies in 
these districts. Frequency distribution data also indicate that there were some 
so-called small size societies, i.c., those which were not treated as large size societies 
by the Co-operation Department, which had working capital exceeding Rs 50,000; 
the proportion of such societies to the total number of selected societies was, how¬ 
ever, rather small at 12 per cent in Broach, 7 per cent each in Dharwar and Coimbatore 
and 14 per cent in West Godavari (non-pilot project area). 

16.1.1 Financial position of selected societies 

The averages based on data collected in GSS(l) for selected credit societies 
indicated generally a position similar to that revealed by the other two types of 
data, v/r., ISS(l) and Consolidated Statistical Statements, as may be seen from 
Table 16.5 on page 403. 

The financial position of societies in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar 
where the crop loan system was in operation and of those in West Godavari where 
the pilot project was being implemented on a significant scale, was generally superior 
to that of societies in other districts. 

Out of 171 selected societies, 31 were dormant. Of the remaining 140 societies, 
in only 37 societies paid-up share capital and working capital was Rs 10,000 and 
above and Rs 40,000 and above, respectively (Table 16.6 on page 404). Of the 140 
working societies, 39 large size societies and 5 small size societies had paid-up 
share capital of Rs 10,000 and above. Of the five small size societies, two were 
from Broach and one each from Dharwar, Coimbatore and Ferozepur. Societies 
B7 and B9 from Broach had jurisdiction over one village and four villages, 
respectively, and both were of unlimited liability type. A departmental enquiry was 
being conducted in Society B9. Society D3 from Dharwar was financially quite 
strong; it was a limited liability society covering one village. Society C15 from 
Coimbatore was an unlimited liability type society covering three villages. Society 
FI l from Ferozepur was an unlimited liability type society with jurisdiction over one 
village only. 

There were also three large size societies which had paid-up share capital of 
less than Rs 1,000. These were Societies G13 and G15 from Gaya and Society M16 
from Mandsaur. It may be noted, however, that these had hardly started working 
as large size societies and were in the process of reorganization as in June 1957. 
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TABLE 16.5 - WORKING CAPITAL OF SELECTED SOCIETIES 

(As at the end of June 1957) 


SOCIETIES IN VILLAGES 
SELECTED FOR DEMAND-! 
. SIDE INVESTIGATION 


ALL THE SELECTED SOCIETIES 


I 
i 


Average 

share 

capital 


Average 

working 

capital 


Average 

share 

capital 

per 

member 

(subscri- 


Average 

working 

capital 

per 

member 


AVERAGE WORKING 
CAPITAL PER SELECTED! 
SOCIETY IN JUNE 


| 1955 


1957 


increase 
in working 
capital 
in 1956-7 
over 
1954-5 



j 

j member 
! (subscri- 
* bed by 
i members) 
(Rs) 

member 

(Rs) 

wu uy 

; members) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Per cent) 

i 

2 

1 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Broach 

130 

594 

127 

592 

61,609 

1,26,545 

ion 

East Khandcsh 

! 60 

263 

60 

263 

20,266 

26,065 

29 

Dharwar 

i 43 

263 

44 

271 ! 

! 30,229 ! 

67,229 

122 

Coimbatore 

! 33 

187 

t 32 i 

190 

19,789 i 

38,290 

98 

West Godavari 

! 27 | 

| 229 2 

i 37 

3I0 2 

72,341 | 

2,27,116 

214 

Ferozepur 

51 

1 178 

57 1 

| 170 1 

12,994 

18,121 

39 

Etawah 

26 

i 71 

: 31 i 

! 77 i 

4,548 

5,619 

30 

Mandsaur 

! 30 

227 

I 34 

230 

5,467 

11,077 

122 

Gaya 1 

11 

; 112 

I 3 i 

96 

928 

4,444 

99 

Nadia 

9 

71 

| 22 i 

107 

19,026 

24,013 

26 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

Averages per member arc not strictly comparable with those based on 1SS (1) data because 
the number of nominal members excluded from GSS (1) data was large. 

2 Of the nineteen selected societies, ten were large size societies and four were rural banks. 
The averages based on GSS(l) data are, therefore, slightly higher than those based on CSS data. 

Thus, an important feature revealed by the data in Table 16.6 is that 
some of the so-called large size societies from Gaya and Mandsaur had smaller 
working capital than some of the so-called small size societies from Broach, 
Dharwar, Coimbatore and Ferozepur. This, therefore, confirms the general proposi¬ 
tion that comparison of performance of small size with large size societies merely 
on the basis of averages has very severe limitations. 


A large size society according to the definition adopted by one of the co¬ 
operatively developed States was, as was seen earlier, one which had or was likely 
to have in the near future share capital of Rs 15,000 to Rs 20,000 and working capital 
of Rs 1 lakh to Rs 1.5 lakhs. Only 24 out of 49 selected large size societies from the 
nine districts had share capital and working capital exceeding Rs 15 thousand and Rs 1 
lakh, respectively. Of these 24 societies, five were from Broach, four from Dharwar, 
two from Coimbatore and thirteen from West Godavari. Of the thirteen societies 
from West Godavari, four were rural banks and the remaining nine were located 
in the pilot project area in the district. 

At the other end, in the case of sixteen small size societies and one large size 
society (from Gaya), the paid-up share capital and working capital was less than 
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TABLE 16.6—DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO PAID-UP 
SHARE CAPITAL AND WORKING CAPITAL AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 







PAID-UP SHARE 

PAID-UP SHARE 

PAID-UP SHARE 




PAID-UP SHARE 

CAPITAL BET- 

CAPITAL BET- 

CAPITAL 




CAPITAL LESS 

weenRs 1,000 

WEEN Rs 5,000 

Rs 10,000 AND 




THAN Rs 1,000 

and Rs 4,999 

AND Rs 9,999 

ABOVE AND 


Total 

Num- 

AND 

AND 

AND 




num- 

ber of 










l>cr of 

dor- 


l 


i 


i 




selected 

mant 

Work- 

| Work- 

Work- 

Work- 

Work- 

Work- 

Work- 

; Work- 


socic- 

socie- 

ing 

i ing 

ing 

! ing 

ing 

1 ing 

j mg 

! ing 


tics 

tics 

capital 

: capital 

capital 

! capital 

capital 

! capital 

1 capital | capital 




less 

; Rs 

less 

j Rs 

less 

Rs 

less 

; ks 




than 

1 5,000 

than 

• 20,000 

than 

40,000 

than 

>40,000 




Rs 

j and 

Rs 

| and 

Rs 

and 

Rs 

i and 




5,000 

! above 

20,000 

above 

40,000 

above 

40,000 

! above 

! 

i . 


i 

2 

3 

4 

_ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

! io 

i ... . - 

Broach 



.... 








Large size 

10 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

1 

9 

Small size 

6 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

— 


2 

East Khandesh 











Large size 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

Small size 

11 

— 

— 

— 

6 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Dharwar 











Large size 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

5 

Small size 

9 

1 

— 

— 

1 

3 

3 

— 

i 

_ 

Coimbatore 











Large size 

• 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Small size 

15 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

West Godavari 











Large size 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* j 

— 

— 

14 

Small size 

5 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

1 

— 

— 


Fcrozcpur 








| 



Large size 

4 j 

— 

■— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

3 

1 

Small size 

16 i 

6 

2 

— 

5 

— 

2 j 

— 

l 


Etawah 











Small size 

17 

— 

4 

— 

12 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Mandsaur 











Large size 

i i 

— 

— 

i 1 i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Small size j 

14 

— 

5 

3 ! 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gaya 











Large size | 

3 

— 

1 

i 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Small size j 

15 

11 

3 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nadia j 











Large size j 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

i 

— 

1 

Small size 

14 

11 

1 

i 

— 

— 

1 


— 1 

— 

Total 

i 

i 

i 









Large size 

49 i 

—- ! 

1 

2 

1 

— 

2 

4 

5 

34 

Small size 

122 j 

31 ! 

! 

16 

6 

42 

11 

i 

10 

1 

2 

3 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


Rs 1,000 and Rs 5,000, respectively. These small size societies were from Coimbatore, 
Fcrozcpur, Etaw r ah, Mandsaur, Gaya and Nadia. Society CIO with unlimited liability 
from Coimbatore was in the scarcity-affected area and had only 21 members; it 
did not advance any loan in 1955-6 and advanced only Rs 3,799 in 1956-7 to 18 
members. Further, only 10 per cent of the cultivating families were its members 
who were not taking any interest in the affairs of the society. The society was managed 
by an honorary secretary and was not showing any improvement. 
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Two societies from Ferozepur, v/z.,* Societies] F6 k and F10, were both unlimited 
liability type societies. The former society was organized in 1954 and had a total 
membership of 34 individuals; it issued only three loans in 1956-7. Some of the 
members including the president of the Managing Committee in power till 13 J une 1957 
were defaulters and hence, it did not get fresh finance from the central bank. Besides, the 
society was badly managed, and as it did not even employ an honorary secretary, 
the records were maintained by the Sub-Inspector of the Co-operation Department 
in charge of the society. 

All the four societies from Etawah were from outside the Mahewa Rural 
Credit Project area. While Society El, situated in the most backward area of the 
district, was dominated by thakur landlords. Society E5 had a moneylender on the 
Managing Committee. Society E6 was also dominated by thakur landlords and 
because of the overducs, no fresh finance was received from the central bank. 
Society E10, which was ridden by party factions, was dominated by the sarpanch who 
was himself a defaulter. 

The five societies from Mandsaur were M2, M3, M4, M9 and Ml3. In Society 
Ml3, moneylenders were actually carrying on propaganda against the society. 
Societies M3 and M9 were newly organized with a membership of eleven and 
twenty, respectively, as at the end of June 1957 and had jurisdiction over a village 
each. Society M4 was managed by a chairman who was a village patel and a money¬ 
lender. Society M2 was ridden by party factions. 

Of the four societies from Gaya, one large size society, viz., G13, was organized 
by amalgamation of nine small size societies. It had hardly started functioning as 
a large size society by June 1957 and its membership was only 55. The 
paid-up share capital was Rs 267 and the total working capital was Rs 4,420. Of 
the total working capital, Rs 4,147 were in the form of a loan of 120 bags of fertilizers 
received from the central bank. The society gave fertilizer loans only. Of the other 
three small size societies, in Society G1 which also issued fertilizer loans, the member¬ 
ship was restricted to the Rajput community. Likewise, Society G14 did no other 
business except distribution of fertilizer loans. Society G5, which did not give loans 
from 1954 to 1956 and which gave only 20 medium-term loans amounting to Rs 1,837 
during 1956-7, was in a village in which there were four societies, three of which 
were dormant. Misappropriation by the ex-honorary secretary of Society N6 from 
Nadia affected its working adversely.The society was not managed properly. 

From the above discussion, it will be seen that most of the societies with very 
poor financial position were one-village societies ; they were either badly managed 
by the honorary secretaries or were dominated by vested interests like landlords, 
moneylenders, etc., or were in backward or scarcity-affected areas. In Gaya, 
where the central banks were preoccupied with the distribution of fertilizers, the 
working of primary societies was not satisfactory. This is evident from the 
fact that even the so-called large size society, viz., G13, was merely a fertilizer 
distributing agent. 


26A 
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16.1.2 Owned funds 

Owned funds of primary agricultural credit societies per 100 rural cultivating 
families were about Rs 7,000 in Broach and East Khandesh as against Rs 5,000 
in Dharwar, Rs 3,000 in West Godavari and a little over Rs 2,000 in Coimbatore 
(Tabic 16.1). The corresponding figure for Etawah, Gaya and Nadia was less 
than Rs 1,000, the lowest being for Gaya at Rs 132. Thus, the owned funds position 
was relatively better in those districts where reorganization of the primary credit 
structure was carried out on a significant scale. The data collected in GSS(l) and 
ISS(l) are given in Table 16.7. 

The average owned funds per society amounted to Rs 40,378 in West Godavari, 
Rs 38,794 in Broach, followed by Dharwar, Coimbatore and East Khandesh; in 
other districts, the average owned funds per society were less than Rs 10,000. Average 
owned funds of societies per member were the highest at Rs 182 in Broach and Rs 103 
in East Khandesh. The average owned funds of societies per member in Ferozepur 
and Mandsaur were slightly higher than those in Dharwar and Coimbatore. Generally 

TABLE 16.7-“OWNED FUNDS AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 

(Amount in rupees) 

ISS(1) DATA GSSQ ) DATA 


AVERAGE PER MEMBER 


SOCIETIES OPERATING IN 
THE VILLAGES SELECTED 
FOR DEMAND-SIDE 1NVESTI- 


ALL THE SELECTED 
SOCIETIES 


GATION 

I 




Small size 

Average 

' 

Average 

Average 

Average 


Large size 

owned 

owned 

owned 

owned 


societies 

societies 

funds per 

funds per 

funds per 

funds per 




society 

member 

society 

member 


1 

2 

3 

4 

' 

5 

6 

Broach 

182 

163 

39,455 

187 

38,794 

182 

East Khandesh 

112 1 

10,250 

103 

10,250 

103 

Dharwar 

83 

65 

13,413 

76 

17,109 

69 

Coimbatore 

53 

66 

9,637 

66 

11,751 

58 

West Godavari 

46* 

_t 

28,082. 

41 

40,378 

55 


98 

22 


i 


Ferozepur 

69 l 

7,951 

84 

9,795 

92 

Etawah 

— 

37* 

1,930 

35 

3,077 

42 



41 


Mandsaur 

88 

68* 

2,265 

75 

3,786 

79 

Gaya 

— 

12 

445 

12 

688 

15 

Nadia 

26 

19 

1,722 

23 | 

1 

7,020 

1 

31 

1 


delates to all societies since data for large and small size societies are not separately 
available. 


’Societies in the pilot project area. 

’Societies in the Mahewa Development Block area. 
’Excludes data in respect of a merged society. 
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speaking, it may be said that the owned funds position of societies from Broach and 
East Khandesh was relatively better than that in other districts. Further, the large 
size societies in Broach, Dharwar and West Godavari appeared to have larger owned 
funds in relation to their membership than the small size ones. 

16.1.3 Deposits 

Primary credit societies were able to mobilize deposits on a sizeable scale in 
Broach, West Godavari, East Khandesh, Dharwar and Ferozepur (Table 16.8). 
Deposits per 100 rural cultivating families in Broach were nearly four times those 
in East Khandesh and Ferozepur and more than twice those in Dharwar. Thus, it 
may be said that in Broach where the crop loan system was in operation, where 
more than one-third of the total cotton produced by cultivators was sold through 
co-operatives and where 59 per cent of the primary societies were large size 
societies, the co-operatives were able to mobilize deposits on a substantial scale. 

TABLE 16.8—DEPOSITS AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 

CSS DATA ISS(l) DATA j GSS(1) DATA 


| AVERAGE DEPOSITS j AVERAGE DEPOSITS 
PER MEMBER PLR MEMBER 


! Average 
! deposits 
! per 

Average 

deposits 

per 

Deposits Increase 
per 100 | (4* ) or 
rural ! decrease 


..... 

Societies: 
in the 


member 

society 

cultivat-j (—) in 
ing j deposits 
families jin 1956-7 

1 over 
j 1954-5 

i (Per 

Large \ Small 
size : size 
societies 1 societies 

| 

! 

! 

villages 

selected 

for 

demand 

investi¬ 

gation 

All the 
selected 
societies 


(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

j cent) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Broach 

55 

6,755 

2,149 

i + It 

66 

27 

128' 

127* 

East Khandesh 

9 

854 

560 

i 12 

8* 

16 

16 

Dharwar 

14 

1,909 

936 

| -f- 20 

23 

7 

3 : 

4 

Coimbatore 

10 

1,073 

351 

1 + 146 

5 

2 

; 3 

4 

West Godavari 

12 

5,566 ! 

1,410 

i +207 

1 

2*\ 

754 >, 


26 i 

48 

Ferozepur 

18 

801 

594 

j + 36 

21 

! 28 i 

i 20 

Etawah 

3 

132 

89 

! — 3 

— 

3 B 

7 

; 2 ; 

1 

Mandsaur 

4 

116 

! 84 

i + 73 

8 

6* 

3 

8 

Gaya 

2 

54 

1 23 

; \ m i — 

1 

— 

— 

Nadia 

4 

i 

155 

■ 90 

i 

1 - 3 

I 


4 

2 1 

36 7 

! 


‘The average was pulled up by one society which had large deposits. 


‘Separate data for large size and small size societies are not available. 

‘Relates to societies in the pilot project area. 

‘Relates to societies in the area not covered by the pilot project. 

‘Relates to societies in the Mahewa Development Block area. 

‘Excludes data in respect of a merged society. 

7 Average was pulled up by one small size society which was almost an urban bank. 
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The deposits position of credit societies in West Godavari also appeared to 
be quite satisfactory inasmuch as deposits per 100 rural cultivating families were 
higher than those in all the other districts except Broach. In West Godavari, large 
size societies accounted for 15 per cent of the total number of societies. There was 
207 per cent increase in deposits between 1954 and 1957 in the district. Thus, the 
ability to mobilize deposits on this scale is an index of the confidence which societies, 
particularly rural banks, had created in the minds of their members by running the 
societies as business-like units. 

Data relating to percentage increase in deposits over a period of three years 
indicate that there was a sizeable increase in deposits in Mandsaur and Gaya but 
even so, deposits per 100 rural cultivating families were rather low. In Broach, 
deposits recorded only a nominal increase of 11 per cent in 1956-7 over 1954-5. Two 
important factors, v/z., decline in cotton production in 1956-7 and use of deposits 
by members for purchase of additional shares of credit societies, were largely res¬ 
ponsible for absence of a striking increase. In other districts, there was not much 
change in the deposits position during the same period. Average deposit per 
member in Broach, according to ISS(l) data, was Rs 66 in large size societies as 
against Rs 27 in small size societies. In West Godavari and Dharwar also, the average 
deposit per member was higher in the case of large size societies. Though there is 
no complete agreement between the data collected in GSS(l) and ISS(l), it could be 
said on the basis of GSS(l) data that the societies in Broach and West Godavari 
were able to mobilize deposits to a greater extent than those in other districts. 

Out of 140 working societies, 57 had either no deposits or the amount of deposits 
was insignificant (Table 16.9); in 42 other societies, the average deposit per member 
was less than Rs 5. Only in ten societies the average deposit per member was Rs 50 
or more; nine of these were large size societies, three from Broach, four from West 
Godavari and one each from East Khandesh and Ferozepur. 
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TABLE 16.9—DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO AVERAGE 

DEPOSIT PER MEMBER 


(As at the end of June 1957) 


I 

! 

1 Dor- 

; 

NUMBER OF SOCIETIES IN WHICH AVERAGE DEPOSITS PER ‘ 

member was Total 

: number 

; mant 
; societies 

i 

\ 

! 

Nil or 
negli¬ 
gible 
amount 

Less 
than 
Rs 5 

j of socie- 

Rs 5 to Rs 25 to ■ Rs 50 to : Rs 75 ties 

Rs 24 Rs 49 ! Rs 74 and j selected 

; above j 

; i 

i 

2 

3 

4 5 ; 6 7 8 

; : 

1 ; | 


Broach 


Large size 

— 

1 

3 

1 

2 

— 

3 

10 

Small size 

East Khandesh 

1 

— 

1 

1 

2 

2 


— 

« 

Large size 

! _ 

— 

2 

— 


— 

i 

3 

Small size 

Dharwar 

j - 

7 

2 

2 

_ 

— 


« 

Large size 

i — 

1 

2 

4 



— 

7 

Small size 
Coimbatore 

1 1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 


— 

9 

Large size 

— 

1 


3 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Small size 

West Godavari 

1 

12 

2 

— 



■ 

15 

Large size 

— 

4 

4 

2 

— 

1 

3 

14 

Small size 

Ferozepur 


5 



— 

1 

““ 

5 

Large size 


1 

1 

* 



4 

Small size 

6 

2 

3 

3 

2 

— 


16 

Etawah 



t 

i 

! 1 

1 




Small size 

Mandsaur 


! 8 

7 

i i 

i i 

i : 

1 * 

j , 

— 

— j 

17 

Large size ! 

| 

— 

I 1 ! 

! J i 


! — I 

i — 

2 

Small size 

— 

2 

11 

i ! 

— 

- ! 

i — ! 

14 

Gaya i 






; 

! i 

I 

Large size ! 

— 

3 

— 

— i 

— 


j 

i 3 

Small size 

Nadia 

11 

3 

1 


! 

1 ' 

““ 1 

1 15 

Large size 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 i 

— 

— 

2 

Small size 

11 

1 1 

1 

— 

— i 

— 

1 

14 

Total 





1 

i 




Large size 

— 

12 

13 

12 

3 

2 

7 

49 

Small size 

i 

i 

i 

31 

45 

29 

10 

! 

i 

6 

i 

i 

I 

1 

i 

122 


(<Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


All the three large size societies from Broach, v/z., B2, B15 and B16, had 
a scheme of compulsory deposits, and all the four societies from West Godavari 
which were rural banks were managed by full-time trained secretaries. The large 
size society FI5 from Ferozepur was also managed by a paid secretary. However, 
the small size society N16 from Nadia was functioning more or less as an 
urban bank 1 and the deposits were largely held by urban non-agriculturists. 

1 it advanced 41 loans amounting to nearly Rs 17,000 mostly for non-farm business 
purposes. It was dominated by prosperous urban shopkeepers and traders, and loans were given 
even to goldsmiths. It did not borrow from the central co-operative bank to which it was affiliated. 
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Frequency distribution of societies according to percentage increase/decrease 
in deposits in 1956-7 over 1954-5 is given in Table 16.10. 


TABLE 16.10—CLASSIFICATION OF SELECTED SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO PERCEN¬ 
TAGE INCREASE/DECREASE IN DEPOSITS IN 1956-7 OVER 1954-5 



j 

i ! 

i Number ; 
i of dor- ! 

! mant ! 
societies 1 

| j 

i i 

I i 

NUMBER OF SOCIETIES WHICH REPORTED 

No de- 1 ! INCREASE IN DEPOSITS OF 

posits ! Decline ! Ne,ther -T" 

eitherin| £J inc \increase i inn™. 

1954-5 1 m . inorde- ! ^ ess 4 A_QQ i 100 per 1 

IK j-— ~ 

i ! i : j 

Total 
number 
of socie¬ 
ties 

studied 

1 

1 ! 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

6 

7 

8 

Broach 

i ; 

i l 1 

2 

10 

! 

| — 

i 

! 1 

1 ! 

1 

16 

East Khandesh 

! — , 

5 

5 

! 2 

1 

i : 


14 

Dharwar 

i i i 

6 

2 

i 1 

3 

— ■ 

3 

16 

Coimbatore 

1 

15 

— 

1 2 

I — 

_ i 

1 

19 

West Godavari 

i — t 

7 

2 

i 4 

i ' 

1 

5 

19 

Ferozepur 

6 

3 

4 

! - 

1 3 

3 

1 

20 

Etawah 

— 

5 1 

3 

! — 

5 

1 

3 ! 

17 

Mandsaur 

’ — i 

4 a 

1 

! — 

I ^ 

2 

3 ; 

16 

Gaya 

ii > 

6 3 

_ 

i 1 

j_ 



18 

Nadia 

; 11 i 

2 

1 

1 

! — 

1 

— 

16 

Total 

•••! 31 ' 

: ! 

55 j 

28 

ii 

i 

19 

! 

1 10 1 

i i 

17 i 

171 


(i Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


‘Includes one society which was registered in 1955-6. 

‘Includes two societies which were registered in 1955-6 and another society for which 
data for 1954-5 were not available. 

‘Includes one society for which data for 1954-5 were not available and another society 
which was registered in 1955-6. 


As regards collection of deposits, significant efforts were made only in fourteen 
societies (in which percentage increase in deposits in 1956-7 over 1954-5 was 40 
per cent or above and total deposits as in June 1957 exceeded Rs 1,000); eleven 
of these societies were large size societies. Of these eleven societies, two were from 
Broach (B2 and B15 which had introduced compulsory deposit schemes), two were 
from Dharwar (Dl and D15), six from West Godavari and one from Ferozepur. 
The remaining three were small size societies, one each from Dharwar (D16), Feroze¬ 
pur (Fll) and Nadia (N16). In East Khandesh, Coimbatore and Mandsaur, efforts 
were made by some of the selected large size societies in mobilizing rural savings, 
mainly after their reorganization. In none of the selected societies in Etawah and 
Gaya, efforts were made at mobilization of deposits. Thus, it may be noticed that 
out of fourteen societies in which deposits had been mobilized to a significant 
extent, eleven were large size societies. 
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16.2 LOAN OPERATIONS OF PRIMARY SOCIETIES 
16.2.1 Magnitude of advances 

The Consolidated Statistical Statements data (CSS data) relating to loans 
advanced by agricultural credit societies are given in Table 16.11. 


TABLE 16.11—LOANS ADVANCED BY AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 


AMOUNT ADVANCED BY PRIMARY 
AGRICULTURAL CRD1T SOCIETIES 


loans advanced in 1956-7 Increased ) 



(IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES) 

: "*'*“■ 

: ; 

1954-5 1955-6 1956-7 

i i 

Average 

per 

member 

(Rs) 

Average 

per 

society 

(Rs) 

■ Average 
: per 100 
rural 

cultivating 
! families 
j (Rs) 

or 

decrease!—) 
in loans 
advanced 
in 1956-7 
over 
1954-5 
(Per cent) 

i 

2 

. . 

3 


4 

5 

1 6 

7 

Broach 

77,54 

77,79 

1,42,49 


503 

1 61,950 

i 

j 19,710 j 

~f 84 

East Khandesh 

1,32,77 

1,70,03 

1,85,43 


230 

1 21,841 

■ 14,336 ! 

4- 40 

Dharwar 

51,53 

66,68 

1,36,61 


148 

20,061 

9,838 i 

4 165 

Coimbatore 

63,64 

84,23 

1,08,33 


122 

13,626 

4,456 : 

4- 70 

West Godavari 

73,93 

1.57,27 

2,30,08 


139 

62,352 

i 15,796 ! 

+ 211 

Ferozepur 

42,68 

42,95 

60,48 


131 

5,684 

i 4,216 ' 

\ + 42 

Etawah 

11,81 

19,67 

19,59 


49 

1,945 

1,313 1 

1 + 66 

Mandsaur 

8,09 

14,66 

23,76 


141 

3,796 

2,749 ! 

i 4 104 

Gaya i 

2,95 

2,59 

4,38 


10 

1 310 

130 

4 48 

Nadia 

i 

6,66 

8,65 

4,76 

j 

i_ 

20 

! 800 

466 

-- 29 

1 


{Source: Consolidated Statistical Statements) 


Total amount advanced by agricultural credit societies in the district as a whole 
was the highest at Rs 2,30 lakhs in West Godavari, followed by East Khandesh, 
Broach, Dharwar and Coimbatore in that order; in all the other districts total 
amount advanced was less than Rs 61 lakhs. Amounts advanced per 100 rural 
cultivating families was the highest at Rs 19.710 in Broach, followed by West 
Godavari and East Khandesh at Rs 15,796 and Rs 14,336, respectively. The 
increase in advances was the highest in West Godavari at 211 per cent, followed by 
Mandsaur at 194 per cent; in the latter district, advances per 100 rural cultivating 
families were only Rs 2,749. 


In the summary table on page 412, the districts are arranged according to the 
descending order of the magnitude of the four indicators referred to in Table 16.11. 


Loans advanced by co-operatives were the largest in districts where pilot 
projects of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme were being implemented and parti¬ 
cularly in districts where many features of the crop loan system were introduced in 
the loan policy. 
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Average advances 
per society 


Average advances 
per member 


I Average advances i Percentage increase 
I per 100 rural culti- j in advances between 
j vating families | 1954-5 and 1956-7 


West Godavari 

Broach 

I 

1 Past Khandcsh 
; Dharwar 

i 

Coimbatore 


i Broach 
Hast Khandesh 
Dharwar 
Mandsaur 
West Godavari 


Broach 

West Godavari 
East Khandesh 
Dharwar 
Coimbatore 


j West Godavari 
| Mandsaur 

j 

Dharwar 

Broach 

Coimbatore 


In all districts except Nadia, advances during 1956-7 showed an increase over 
those in 1954-5, the percentage increase being higher in Broach, Dharwar, West 
Godavari and Mandsaur than in the other districts. 

The above discussion is based on the district aggregates. The data collected 
through ISS(l) in respect of about 200 societies in each of the selected districts classi¬ 
fied into large size and small size are presented in Table 16.12 on page 413. 

The amount of loans advanced per society is bound to be higher in the case 
of the large size societies, and as such, the average amount advanced per member 
is a better indicator of the magnitude of loans. The quantum of loan to a member 
depended to a large extent on the loan policy of the central bank or on the rules 
regarding maximum credit limits framed by Government. The average amount of 
loans advanced per member was higher in large size societies than in small size 
societies in Broach, Dharwar, Coimbatore and West Godavari. The average 
amount advanced per member was generally higher in most of the districts where 
the crop loan system was in operation and where a large number of large size 
societies were operating. 

Frequency distribution of selected societies according to average amount 
advanced per member is given in Table 16.13 on page 414. The average amount 
advanced per member by societies in the villages selected for demand-side investigation 
was the highest at Rs 952 (average based on the data for all the selected societies 
was Rs 940) in Broach which was more than four times that in East Khandesh 
and West Godavari, five times that in Ferozepur, and seven times that in 
Dharwar, Coimbatore and Mandsaur. In all the districts except Broach, 
averages regarding loans advanced per member compiled on the basis of various 
types of data are, though they are not strictly comparable, in general agreement as 
will be seen from the summary table given on page 415. 


The average amount advanced per member was Rs 300 and above in 27 societies, 
of which 19 were large size societies. Of the 61 societies in which the average amount 
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TABLE 16.12—TRENDS IN ADVANCES BY AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 


LOANS ADVANCED PER i AVERAGE AMOUNT 
SOCIETY (In hundreds of rupees) ; ADVANCED PER MEMBER 



LAKGE SIZE 

1954-5 !' 1956-7“ 

i 

i 

SMALL SIZE 

1954-5 j 1956^7 

I 

! 

i 

LARGE SIZE 

1954-5 i 1956-7 

1 

(Rs) ! (Rs) 

SMALL SIZE 

1954-5: i956-7 
(Rs) | (Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Broach 

4,35 

8,43 

2,15 

2,73 

343 

550 

316 

359 

Bast Khandesh 1 

1,52 

1,27 

2,17 

— 

— 

191 

230 

— 

— 

Dharwar 

4,30 

63 

1,13 

70 

171 

73 

108 

Coimbatore 

2,01* 

8,86 

95 

1,16 

36* 

173 

99 

108 

West Godavari 






Pilot project area 

5,24* 

21,28 

— 

— 

150* 

278 

— 

— 

Other area 

10,23 

38,03 

1,18 

2,55 

99 

327 

69 

126 

Ferozepur 1 

47 

60 

— 


117 

135 

— 

— 

Etawah 

Mahewa 









Development Block 

— 

— 

21 

31 

— 

— 

55 

64 

area 









Other area 

— 

— 

18 

23 

— 

— 

42 

49 

Mandsaur 

3,06 

8,46 

17 s 

34 s 

83 

207 

62® 

135* 

Gaya 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

! _ 

10 

11 

Nadia 

4,61 

2,74 

21 

15 

129 

66 

13 

9 


(Source : Intensive Supply Schedule No. 1) 

‘Data relate to all societies since separate data for large size and small size societies are 
not available. 

’Relates to the period from the beginning of the co-operative year in which the society was 
merged to the date of merger. In the case of societies which did not advance any loans 
during this period, loans advanced during the immediately preceding co-operative year 
have been taken. 

’Excludes data in respect of one merged small size society. 


advanced per member was between Rs 100 and Rs 300, 17 were large size societies. 
Of the 41 societies in which average amount advanced per member was less than 
Rs 100, 30 were small size societies. (Table 16.13 on page 414.) 

Of the 27 societies in which the average amount advanced per member was 
Rs 300 and above, 11 were from Broach; of these, 9 were large size societies 
and 2 small size societies. As the quantum of loan calculated on the basis of value 
of produce sold through co-operatives was generally higher than that estimated at the 
rate of Rs 40 per acre of cultivated area, almost all the members in Broach had 
availed of loans on the basis of the former scale. Eight out of nine societies in this 
category from West Godavari were either rural banks or large size societies. Of 
these, four were from the pilot project area. One society in this category from 
Ferozepur, namely. Society F20, was a large size society. Of the two societies in 
this category from Mandsaur, one was a large size society and the other a small 
size one. 
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TABLE 16.13—DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO AVERAGE 
AMOUNT ADVANCED PER MEMBER—1956-7 



AVE 

AMC 

ADV> 

PER 

So¬ 
cieties 
in vil¬ 
lages 
selected 
for 

dema¬ 

nd-side 

investi¬ 

gation 

(Rs) 

RAGE | 

>UNT | 

kNCED j 
[EMBER j 

i 

i 

i 

All the 1 
selec- ; 
ted so- j 
cieties ' 

i 

i 

(Rs) | 

Num¬ 
ber of 
dor¬ 
mant 
socie¬ 
ties 

Num¬ 
ber of 
socie¬ 
ties 
which 
did 
not 

advance 

loans 

in 

1956-7 

NUMBER OP SOC 
AVERAGE AMOl 
PER MEM 

T . 

! 

i 

i 

Less | Rs 50 
than 1 to 

Rs 50 j Rs99 

j 

i 

i 

IETIES IN 
JNT ADV 
BER WAS 

Rs 100 
to 

■ Rs 299 

WHICH 

ANCED 

Rs 300 
and 
j above 

i 

Total 
num¬ 
ber of 
socie¬ 
ties 

studied 


1 

— 1 ! 

2 i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

'* 

9 

Broach 

952 

940 

Large 

- 

— 

— 

1 

- 

9 

10 




size 











Small 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 




size 








East Khandesh 

206 

206* 

Large 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 




size 











Small 

— 

1 

— 

— 

7 

3 

11 




size 








Dharwar 

133 

148 

Large 

— 

1 

— 

2 

4 

- 

7 




size 











Small 

1 

— 

2 

1 

4 

1 

9 




size 








Coimbatore 

132 

154 

Large 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

4 




size 










j Small 

1 

3 

3 

2 

6 

— 

15 

| 



size 








West Godavari i 

217 | 

301 

Large 

— j 

i 

1 

— 

: 5 

1 8 

14 

i 

i : 


size 

! 

i 







I . 


Small 

__ 1 

— 

2 

— 

1 2 

1 

5 

1 

i 


size 





: 

i 



Ferozepur 

| 176 

183 

Large 

— j 

— 

1 

— 

2 

1 

4 


i i 


size 

1 








i 


Small 

6 ! 

— 

1 

1 

8 

— 

16 


i 


size 

| 







Etawah 

80 

79 

Small 


2 

2 

7 

6 

— 

17 




size 






' 


Mandsaur 

i 136 

200 

Large 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

2 




size 











Small 

— 

— 

1 

3 

9 

1 

14 




size 








Gaya 

80 

65 

Large 


1 

1 

— ; 

1 

— 

3 




size 


1 


i 







Small 

11 

1 | 

1 

l i 

1 

— 

15 




size 




! | 

i 



Nadia 

! — 

42 

Large 

— 

— 

1 

i l 



2 




size 




! 





! 

! 


Small 

11 

2 

— 

1 | 

— 

— 

14 


| 


size 








Total 

I 

— 

Large 

— 

2 

4 

7 

17 

19 

49 




size 









j 


Small 

31 

9 

13 

17 

44 

8 

122 




1 size 









C Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

'Only societies in the demand-side villages were studied; no society was purposively selected 
for study. 
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1 

I 


i 



' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 : 

7 

8 

Broach* 

503 

550 

359 

952 

940 

i 

152 1 

508 

506 

East Khandesh 

230 

230* 

206 

206 

114 i 

357 

357 

Dharwar 

148 

171 

108 

133 

148 

46 i 

126 

174 

Coimbatore 









Pilot project area .. 

i 
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135 
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f 367 

408 


y 139«| 


y 

217 

301 

99 !< 



Other area 

J l 

327 

s 




1 259 

341 

Ferozepur 

1h+ 21117*1 h 

131 

135* 

176 

183 

28 j 

144 

164 

CslaWd.il 

Mahewa Rural Cred it 




i | 





Project area .. 1 

1 f 

— 

64n 

i 


; 

f 119 

141 

i 

y * 9 < 


> 

80 

j 79 ! 

n 


1 

Other area . . j 

j 1 

— 

49 J 

! 



l 64 

64 

Mandsaur 

141 ^ 

207 

135 

136 

i 200 

23 ; 

106 

121 

Gaya 

10 

— 

11 

80 

1 65 


17 

25 

Nadia 

20 

i 

66 

9 

— 

l 42 

i 

1# l 

19 

25 


•Table 16.11—column 4. 

•Table 16.12—columns 6 and 8. 

•Table 16.13—columns 1 and 2. Data relate only to working societies. 

•Table 11.5—column 6. 

•Table 11.8—column 2. 

•Relates to all societies since separate data were not available. 

’Refers to Mahewa Development Block area. 

•Members of the society which did not give any loans in 1956-7, reported borrowings from 
some other society. 

*^ c . 1 ^ ata J ^ or ,® roac ^ { iec< l 10 be viewed in the light of the peculiar practices of cotton marketing 
followed. Loans advanced between February-April against pledge of produce were used 
for repayment of crop loans. The due date for repayment of crop loans was 31 March and 
fresh crop loans were advanced from about May onwards. The large variations in Broach 
are due to the fact that in the case of Consolidated Statistical Statements and Intensive 
Supply Schedule No. 1 for about 200 societies, loans against pledge of produce, which 
accounted for roughly 50 per cent, were not ordinarily reported, while in GSS (1) pledge 
advances were also included under the item ‘ loans and advances \ 

At the other end, there were seventeen societies in which the average amount 
advanced per member was less than Rs 50. Society BIO from Broach, a small 
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TABLE 16.14—CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO 
CHANGE IN ADVANCES 


NUMBER OK SOCIETIES IN WHICH 




1 

j 

Number; percentage 

(decline in advan- 
dor ” jCES IN 1956-7 OVER 
ma P l 1 1954-5 was 

“ 1 if* PO- 

i than ! per 
i 50 cent 

| per : and 
cent : above 

PERCE? 
CES IN 

~ Less 
than 

25 

per 

cent 

SJTAGE INCREASE IN ADVAN- 

1956-7 OVER 1954 5 was 

-**r2T2T 

/4 ■' 149 * cent 

V CT . ■ per ! and 
06111 | cent | above 

“ 

Total 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Broach 

Large 

size 


3 


2 

1 

_ 

4 

10 


Small 

size 

1 

3 

— 

1 

1 

— 


6 

East 

Large 

size 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 


3 

Khandesh Small 

size 

— 

3 

— 

2 

3 

1 

— 

9 

Dharwar 

Large 

size 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

5 


Small 

size 

1 

3 

_ 

— 

— 


4 

8 

Coimba- 

Large 

size 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

1 


2 

3 

tore 

Small 

size 

1 

— 

2 

2 i 

i 

1 

i 

1 rS 

West 

Large 

size 

— 

— 

_ 

— 1 


3 

9 

12 

Godavari 

Small 

size 

— 


__ 

i ' 

2 

— 

\ 

i 5 

Ferozepur 

Large 

size 

— 

— 

1 

— 1 


2 

1 

i 4 


Small 

size 

6 

2 

2 

— ! 

1 

1 

2 

14 

Etawah 

Small 

size 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 ; 

2 

4 

1 

9 

Mandsaur 

Large 

size; — 

— 

1 

| — 

— 

— 

i 

i J 


Small 

size 

— 

2 

1 — 

i 1 | 

2 

■ 1 

! 3 


Gaya 

Large 

size. — 

— 

— 


— 

i 

— 

— 


Small 

size 

11 

— 

— 

— 

I 


— 

11 

Nadia 

Large 

size 


— 

1 

— 


— 

1 ; 

2 


Small 

size 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

12 

Total 

Large 

size 

— 

5 

3 

2 

4 ! 

5 

22 

41 l 


Small 

size 

31 

14 

4 

8 

12 i 

9 

13 

91 l 


(Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

KlftheHl societies, data could be tabulated in the case of 132 societies only. Of the remaining 
societies, 25 societies (two each from East Khandesh, Dharwar, West Godavari and Nadia, 
three each from Etawah and Mandsaur, four from Gaya and seven from Coimbatore) did 
not advance loans either in 1954-5 or 1956-7; five societies (one each from Coimbatore, 
Etawah and Gaya, and two from Mandsaur) were organized only after June 1955 and in the 
case of eight societies (one from Dharwar, two each from Ferozepur and Gaya, and three 
from Etawah) details were not available. In respect of one society from Etawah there was 
neither increase nor decrease in advances in 1956-7 over 1954-5. 


size society with limited liability, was burdened with high overdues because of party 
factions and mismanagement. Of the two societies from Dharwar, one was a 
small size multi-village society which had high overdues and, therefore, could 
not get fresh finance from the central bank. The other society, viz.. Society D16, 
advanced Rs 5,660 during 1956-7 to eighteen members, although 74 out of 133 
members were indebted to it. Due to the fact that the Managing Committee 
continued to give extensions, the society received very little fresh finance from 
the central bank. All the three societies from Coimbatore were small size 
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societies. In Society Cl3, located in the scarcity-affected area, 94 per cent of the 
loans were overdue. It was not managed efficiently. Society C6 which was not 
functioning properly was dominated by two individuals who did not manage it 
properly. The third society, viz.. Society Cl5, was also a small size society. The state 
of affairs of the remaining societies in which the average amount advanced was 
less than Rs 50 was similar to that existing in the societies mentioned above. 


Thus, it is seen that many of the societies in which sizeable loans were advanced 
were large size societies and that many of the societies in which the magnitude 
of loans advanced was small were small size societies managed by honorary 
part-time secretaries. Apart from inefficient management by honorary secretaries, 
other factors responsible for a low level of advances were mainly (1) domination 
of society by vested interest groups, (2) tendency to give extension in respect of 
date of repayment, (3) temporary delay in repayment of loan due to failure of crops 
consequent on unseasonal weather, and finally (4) the defects in loan policies and 
procedures, some of which were discussed in Chapter 14 and others will be 
discussed in the subsequent section of this chapter. 

16.2.2 Trend in advances over three years 

Frequency distribution of societies according to increase or decrease in advances 
in 1956-7 over 1954-5 is given in Table 16.14 on page 416 and in a summary form in 
Appendix Table 16.1. 

Only 75 societies reported increase in advances in 1956-7 over 1954-5. The 
increase in advances was significantly large in West Godavari, Dharwar, Broach, 
East Khandcsh and Mandsaur. Of the 35 societies which showed an increase in 
advances of 150 per cent or more, 22 were large size societies. Among the thirteen 
small size societies, four were from Dharwar where the loan policy of the central 
bank made little distinction between small size and large size societies, one each 
from Coimbatore and Etawah, two each from West Godavari and Ferozepur and 
three from Mandsaur. In some of the small size societies, the magnitude of advances 
in 1954-5 was very low as compared with that in 1956-7. Thus, it is observed that 
the growth in advances was larger in large size societies than in small size societies. 

16.2.3 Nature and composition of loans and advances 

The crop loan system envisaged (1) giving short-term loans in relation to the 
cash outlay of members, i.e., in relation to the type of crops and area cultivated by 
the members, (2) giving a portion of the loan in kind as also in instalments 
considering the need of the member, (3) reorientation in the procedure regarding 
security to be offered by members, (4) reorientation in the procedure for fixing 
the quantum of loan, and (5) linking the date of repayment of short-term loan 
with the period of harvest. It was observed in Chapter 14 that the loan policies 
of the central banks in the selected districts fell short of the crop loan system. In 
Section 16.4 on recovery of loans, it is pointed out that except perhaps in Dharwar, 

27 
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the due date of repayment (stipulated by the central bank) had little relation 
with the period of harvest. 

Short-term loans accounted for more than 80 per cent of the total amount 
advanced in Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar, West Godavari, Ferozepur, 
Etawah and Nadia. Medium-term loans were sizeable in Coimbatore and 
Mandsaur as will be seen from Table 16.15. 

TABLE 16.15—CLASSIFICATION OF ADVANCES ACCORDING TO 
TYPES OF LOANS- 1956-7 


PROPORTION OF AMOUNT ADVANCED DURING 


X 


j Average 
: amount 
! advanced 
| permcm- 
I ber during 
! 1956-7 


(Rs) 


1956-7 BY ALL. SELECTED SOCIETIES AS 


Short¬ 

term 

product¬ 

ion 

loans 


Short- 
Other term 

short- ; pledge ■ 

term loans j 

loans !(markcting j 

I j finance) i 

(Per cent)! (Per cent) j (Per cent) j 


Medium- 

term 

loans 


Of the 
loans in 
column 
2 pro¬ 
portion 
given 
in kind 


(Per cent) ■ (Per cent) 


1 

2 ! 

3 

4 

5 

! 6 

i 

Broach 

940 

48 ! 

— 

50 

o 

; 13 

East Khandesh 

206 

100 1 

— 

— 

— 

i 

Dharwar 

i48 

89 

— 

— 

11 


Coimbatore 

154 

37 

75 

— i 

48 

i — 

West Godavari 

301 

! 32 

5 

35 1 

8 

! - 

Ferozepur 

..= 183 

! 65 ! 

35 

j _ 

— 

i 

Etawah 

79 

7 00 

— 

! - 

— 


Mandsaur 

... 200 

! 2 i 

— 

i — 

98 

i — 

Gaya 

65 


— 

! 

25 

! 100 

Nadia 

.. 42 

! 07 | 

43 

i ! 

— 

i ' 


i 


{Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


’The proportion of pledge loans was less than 1 per cent. 
‘Mostly fertilizer loans under the Credit Agricole Scheme. 


Types of loans 

Short-term loans predominated in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar. 
These loans were generally for a period of one year or less and were given generally 
in the kharif season. The due date for repayment of these loans was March in Broach 
and April-June in Dharwar. 1 

Medium-term loans were reported in six districts. They were predominant in 
Mandsaur accounting for 98 per cent of the total loans advanced; the corresponding 
proportion was 48 per cent in Coimbatore and 25 per cent in Gaya. In the remaining 
three districts it was less than 11 per cent. In Ferozepur, though all loans were reported 
to have been given for short-term duration, many loans were in practice medium- 

1 Details regarding due dates of repayment are given in Appendix 6. 
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term loans due to the Kistbandi system of estimating the 4 demand ’ for recovery 
of loans. 

Pledge loans were reported by the selected societies on a sizeable scale only 
in two districts. In Broach, many primary societies were marketing the produce 
of and giving pledge loans to their members. In West Godavari, on the other 
hand, where co-operative marketing was practically absent, many primary 
credit societies gave pledge loans to members who, however, sold their produce 
directly to traders. 


Kind and cash loans 

In Broach, though the Field Workers' Conference had laid down the policy 
of giving loans in instalments and a part of the loans in kind, it was observed that 
only 13 per cent of the loans (short-term production) were given in kind. Of the 
sixteen selected societies from Broach, only in seven, v/z., Societies Bl, B2, Bll, 
B12, B13, B15 and B16, loans in kind were advanced, while in Society B6, though 
loans in kind were reported to have been given, it was found that cash loans were 
advanced to members on presentation of private shopkeepers’ bills without veri¬ 
fying whether such bills represented purchase of agricultural requisites or the 
amount advanced was paid to the shopkeeper against an outstanding bill. In 
Gaya, under the Credit Agricole Scheme, some of the societies were operating as 
agents for distributing fertilizers received from the central bank, and as cash 
loans given for medium-term purposes were rather small, the proportion of loans 
given in kind was very high. 

In Broach, eight societies advanced loans in instalments (Table 16.16 
on pa;# 420). In Dharwar where all the selected working societies gave loans in 
instalments, it was observed that the central bank itself released funds to them 
in instalments, unlike in most other districts. Societies in the Mahewa Rural Credit 
Project area were expected to give loans in instalments, but it was observed that 
only three of the seven selected societies from this area did accordingly. One society 
from Ferozepur, two societies from Gaya and seven societies from East Khandesh 
gave loans in instalments. None of the selected societies from Coimbatore, 
West Godavari, Mandsaur and Nadia followed this practice. 

16.2.4 Type of security 

In Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, short-term loans were advanced 
mostly against the first charge under Section 24AA of the Bombay Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1925; the procedure regarding creation of a charge was discussed in 
detail in Section 14.2.1. In Coimbatore and West Godavari, short-term loans upto 
Rs 250 to Rs 500 were given against personal security and those exceeding this limit, 
against the security of immovable property. Distribution of amounts advanced 
according to various types of security is given in Table 16.17 on page 421. 
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TABLE 16.16—NUMBER OF SOCIETIES GIVING VARIOUS TYPES OF LOANS 


Dor : NUMBER OF SOCiETIES THAT GAVE 

!™jp‘ ! LOANS IN LOANS IN MEDIUM-TERM PLEDGE 

: “j~-| INSTALMENTS KIND LOANS ADVANCES 


! Yes No | Yes No Yes No : Yes No” 



j 1 

2 . 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Broach 

1 

8 

7 

8 

7 

4 

11 

7 

8 

East Khandcsh 


7 

7 

7 

7 

— 

14 

..... 

14 

Dharwar 

1 

15 

. 

I 

14 

11 

4 

- ■ 

1 15 

Coimbatore .. 

1 

— 

18 

— 

18 

14 

4 

1 

17 

West Godavari 


— : 

19 

— 

19 

10 

9 

14 

| 5 

Ferozepur .. 1 

1 6 ! 

1 

13 

— 

14 

— 

14 

— 

14 

Etawah .. j 

.... j 

3 

14* | 

3 ; 

I 14 

— 

17 

— 

17 

Mandsaur 

— , 

— : 

16 

i 

16 

16 


— 

1 16 

Gaya .. | 

ii i 

2 ! 

5 ! 

4 | 

3 

2 

5 

— 

i 7 

Nadia 

n ! 

! 

5 : 

— 1 

5 

- 

5 

— 

| 5 

Total .. 

3i ; 

36 j 

i 

104 ! 

i 

23 ! 

1 

117 

57 

83 

22 

; ns 


(Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


‘Includes one society for which informal ion is not available. 


Loans against surety predominated in Ferozepur, Etawah, Gaya and 
Coimbatore. These loans accounted for less than 30 per cent of the total advances 
in Dharwar and West Godavari. Loans given on the creation of a first charge on 
land were predominant in Broach, East Khandcsh, Dharwar and Mandsaur. The 
provisions of Section 30(1) of the Madhya Bharat Co-operative Societies Act, 1955 
were similar to those of Section 24 A A of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 
1925. Loans against immovable property were reported in four districts, the propor¬ 
tion of such advances to total advances varying from 14 per cent to 56 per cent. 1 
As stated earlier, in Broach, Dharwar and East Khandcsh, short-term production 
loans (crop loans) were given against a first charge on land created under Section 
24AA of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 1925. As loans could be given 
only against a first charge on land, it ensured that co-operative loans were advanced 
only to owner-cultivators and tenants who had cultivation rights. Agricultural 
labourers, i.c., those who were not cultivating any land, were not ordinarily given 
crop loans. 


Of the three districts, v/r.. Broach, East Khandcsh and Dharwar, only in Broach 
loans against pledge of produce were given by primary credit societies. Pledge loans 
in Broach were made mainly against cotton. The marketing practices and procedures 
obtaining in Broach arc discussed in detail in Section 17.3 wherefrom it may be 
seen that because of insistence on a certificate from the office of the Cotton Superin- 


*In Nadia, where the crop loans were given aga inst mortgage of land, the relatively high propor¬ 
tion of unsecured loans was mainly because the district average was pulled up by advances 
made by Society N16 against personal security. This society, as was seen earlier (Section 
16.1.3), was more or less an urban co-operative bank giving loans out of its own resources 
and had not resorted to borrowings from the central bank and hence the crop loan rules did 
not apply to the loans advanced by this society. 
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TABLE; 16.17 ADVANCES OF THE SELECTED PRIMARY CREDIT SOCIETIES 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SECURITY 1956-7 


PROPORTION OF AIJVANCFS ACiAINST THIS StCURITY TO TOTAL 
ADVANCES (PI R CENT) 

Personal 

security first Plcdce 

including Immovable charge Other 

produce 


third party property 
guarantee 
or surety 


on 

land 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Broach 



r>o l 

W 


East Khandesh 


— 

100 



Dharwar 

!! i 

.... 

on 1 


; 

Coimbatore 

an 


— 

— 

- - 

West Godavari 


33 


;ir> 

j 

Ferozepur 

100 



..... 

— 

Etawah 

J00 

. 

! 



Mandsaur 


— 

too 2 


— 

Gaya 

so 

14 


--- 


Nadia 

44 


. 

, 


(Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


'Under Section 24AA of Bombay Co-operative Societies Act; includes medium-term loans also. 
"Mainly under Section 3CXI) of Madhya Bharat Co-operative Societies Act, 1955. 


endent, pledge loans (at least in regard to certified cotton) were granted only to 
those who grew cotton on land cultivated by them. Rules and procedures obtaining 
in Broach prevented, to a large extent, grant of pledge loans against certified cotton 
to petty traders and non-cultivators. As the major portion of the area, particularly 
in the southern part of the district, was under certified cotton, it was difficult for a 
petty trader to avail of pledge finance against such cotton. However, the procedure 
did not prevent petty traders from availing of pledge finance against uncertified 
cotton in spite of the best efforts on the part of co-operatives to give pledge 
finance only to genuine cultivators. Hence, in the northern part of Broach, where 
the area under uncertified cotton was large, the small cultivators could sell cotton 
to petty traders, and the prescribed procedure did not, by itself, ensure that pledge 
finance was being availed of only by cultivators and that petty traders did not get 
such finance from co-operativcs. In East Khandesh and Dharwar, pledge loans were 
given mostly by marketing societies; the problems regarding grant of pledge loans in 
these districts are discussed in Sections 17.4 and 17.5. 

In West Godavari and Coimbatore, short-term loans upto a stipulated limit 
(varying from Rs 250 to Rs 500) were given against sureties. Loans exceeding 
the stipulated limit were given only against mortgage of property. Thus, unlike the 
procedures regarding security followed under the crop loan system of Bombay, 
procedures adopted in West Godavari and Coimbatore enabled grant of loans to 
non-cultivators including agricultural labourers and non-cultivating landlords. 1 

1 See Sections 17.6.4 and 17.7.2. 
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It was found that there was predominance of non-cultivators among the 
borrowing members in some districts. Further, there was no provision to ensure 
that when pledge loan was advanced to a member, the produce against which the 
loan was given was actually grown on his farm. In Broach, because of the procedure 
of certifying the produce, the possibility of petty traders getting loans was rather 
remote. Thus, it was found that in West Godavari a portion of pledge loans 
was taken by non-cultivating members, presumably petty traders and absentee 
landlords-cum-traders. (Table 16.18.) 


TABLE 16.18—TYPES OF LOANS GIVEN BY SELECTED LARGE 
SIZE SOCIETIES IN WEST GODAVARI—1956-7 



Total 

amount 

advanced 

in 

1956 7 
(In thou¬ 
sands of 
rupees) 

PROPORTION OF LOANS 

OF THIS TYPE TO TOTAL 
LOANS 

(Per cent) 

..... 
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NON-CULTIVATORS 
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’ sure * S' 
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NST 
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Mort¬ 
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Pro¬ 

duce 1 

; Pro- 
j duce 1 

1 

2 

| 3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

W1 

1,34 

39 

46 

15 

17 

° 

6 

35 

W2 

3,41 

17 

25 

58 

17 

1 

1 

35 

W3 

3 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

63 

W4 

4,08 

44 

22 

34 

22 

16 

lo ! 

51 

W5 

1.34 

23 

35 

42 

37 

19 

21 j 

64 

W15 

2,19 

30 

28 

42 

14 

13 

; « 

39 

WI6 

4,52 

29 

21 

50 

It 


9 1 

22 

W17 ..i 

1,81 

13 

20 

67 

7 

5 

7 : 

11 

win 

2,24 

19 

37 

44 

21 

3 

4 i 

25 

W19 ..1 

1,78 

35 

59 

6 

6 | 

3 

ii i 

20 


( Source : Intensive Supply Schedule No. 1A) 


1 Against pledge of produce. 

It was very likely that the surety loans reported by non-cultivators were taken 
either by agricultural labourers and/or by non-cultivating landowners as also 
artisans. As regards mortgage loans to non-cultivators, obviously these were given 
to non-cultivating landowners or urban property owners. In the case of pledge loans 
to non-cultivators, it was very unlikely that the borrowers were agricultural 
labourers. Most of these loans were taken either by non-cultivating landowners or 
by landowner-cum-petty traders or by petty traders. In the absence of necessary 
details in the records of societies, it is not possible to estimate the share of each of 
these classes in the pledge loans to non-cultivators. 

In West Godavari, at the time of securing a loan from a society, members 
executed an agreement by which they agreed to sell the produce through co-operatives. 
In the absence of any marketing activity on the part of marketing co-operatives, 
and because credit co-operatives lent against pledge of produce, it was found that 
members secured pledge loans either from the credit societies or from the marketing 
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societies. Further, in the absence of adequate godown facilities, the produce that 
was pledged was sometimes stored in improvised godowns or in store rooms in 
the residence of the member himself. In the latter case, the room was locked and 
sealed with the society’s seal and one of the keys was left with the borrower. The 
borrower gave an undertaking that he would not remove or dispose of the produce 
in any manner without the previous permission of the society. Since the marketing 
societies did not arrange for marketing of members’ produce, members had to 
negotiate independently for the sale of commodities pledged by them. Out of a part 
of the sale proceeds received in advance from the purchaser, the member redeemed the 
produce and delivered it to the purchaser. In effect, such arrangements meant that 
advances against produce were made without effective control over the produce 
and that members of co-opcratives in no way derived benefit from co-operative 
marketing and that the only service done by the co-operatives was to enable their 
members to hold the produce for a short period pending arrangements for sale. 

In Etawah where loans were given only against surety, it was possible even 
for non-cultivating landowners to avail of co-operative finance. The position was 
almost similar in Ferozcpur where loans were given against two sureties. Hence in 
these districts, it was possible for two or more members from the family of a 
member of the Managing Committee to get additional loans from societies. It 
was seen earlier that in Society F7 (a dormant society in Ferozepur) two or more 
members of a family had taken large loans from it, thus resulting in the loss of 
confidence in the society. Absence of any procedural checks such as creation of a 
first charge on land, presentation of certificates of village officials, fixation of credit 
limits according to set rules and procedures, made the societies vulnerable to 
manipulations by vested interests on the Managing Committee. 

In Mandsaur, the problem was slightly different. Loans were given against a 
charge on land on the lines of the practice obtaining in the districts of Bombay. 
But unlike in Bombay districts, it was reported that no entries in the village records 
regarding creation of a first charge on land in favour of the society were generally 
made by the village officials. Thus, in practice, the procedure for creation of a first 
charge was not strictly followed. 

In Gaya, cash loans and fertilizer loans exceeding Rs 100 and Rs 125, 
respectively, were granted against mortgage of land, while loans below these 
amounts (both short-term and medium-term) were given against sureties. In 
Nadia, all crop loans were given against mortgage of land, though according to 
by-laws loans upto Rs 25 could be given against surety. 

The above discussion brings out a salient point which needs careful consideration 
while formulating rules and procedures regarding sanction and disbursement of 
loans. Though provision may be made for financing agricultural labourers as 
is done in West Godavari, adequate safeguards and counter-checks would be necessary 
to prevent diversion of finance to petty trader-cum-cultivators for trading purposes. 
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16.2.5 Quantum of loan 

The loan policies of the central banks in the selected districts were discussed 
in detail in Chapter 14. The discussion in this sub-section is, therefore, restricted 
to only those aspects of loan procedures and policies of primary societies which 
were not referred to earlier. 

In Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, as seen earlier, efforts of varying 
magnitude to introduce the crop loan system were made. Further, as the credit 
limits for individuals could be relaxed with prior approval of the supervising 
unions, there was not much conflict between credit limits as fixed in the by-laws 
and those determined in accordance with the policy laid down by the Field 
Workers’ Conference and adopted by the central banks. Though there were several 
departures from the crop loan policy as recommended by the All-India Rural Credit 
Survey Committee, attention to some of which was drawn in Chapter 14, some 
important limitations, with particular reference to (1) linking of quantum of loan 
to the value of produce sold through co-operatives in Broach, (2) simultaneous 
implementation of live different types of schemes in East Khandesh and (3) absence 
of any procedural arrangements in Dharwar to reduce gradually the credit limits 
of non-cultivating landowners, require special mention. 

In Broach, the quantum of loan in 1956-7 was fixed at 50 per cent of the value 
of agricultural produce sold bv a member through co-operatives during the previous 
year. This, in effect, meant that the quantum of loan did not bear direct relation 
to cash outlay on each of the crops grown by cultivators. 

In East Khandesh, as was seen in Section 14.2.2, there were different schemes 
in operation under which loans were given at varying scales of finance. Of the 
fourteen selected credit societies, six, namely, K8, K9, KJO. Kll, K13andK14 
were reported to have issued pilot loans. In the absence of uniform and more 
analytically worked out scales of finance for each type of crop, many cultivators, 
particularly tenant-cultivators and owner-cum-tenant - cultivators, did not get 
adequate loans. 

In Dharwar, before the implementation of the pilot project, short-term loans 
were advanced generally uptoa maximum of Rs 300 to Rs 400, depending upon the 
by-laws of the society. With the initiation of the pilot project and the revision of 
the scales of finance, the maximum credit limit for an individual, prescribed in the 
by-laws, could be relaxed with the prior approval of the supervising union. The 
revision of the loan policy, however, adversely affected the non-cultivating land- 
owners and a few small cultivators. The non-cultivating landowners who were 
given loans before the initiation of the pilot project were no longer entitled to 
fresh finance consequent on the revision of the loan policy. As a result, many 
of them wilfully defaulted loan repayments. Further, under some circumstances, as 
for instance, in case a cultivator was cultivating eight acres of owned land, he 
was entitled to Rs 3(X)-Rs 400 as short-term loan before the revision of loan policy; 
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after the revision, however, he was entitled to Rs J70 only (if six acres of his land 
were under jow'or and two acres under cotton); the reduction in a credit limit in this 
manner, though might probably have taken place in a few cases, also prompted 
the affected cultivator to default Joan repayments. Unlike in Broach, where 
the central bank adopted the policy of reducing the credit limits gradually by 10 
per cent a year, in Dharwar there was an immediate reduction in the quantum of 
loan. These implications of revision of loan policy need to be taken into consideration 
while assessing the recovery performance of the primary credit societies. 

In Coimbatore and West Godavari, on the other hand, apart from the loans 
of small amounts which could be given against surety, the credit limit of 
individuals was lixed in relation to the value of owned land. There was no 
attempt to link the quantum of loan to an individual with the outlay on crops 
grown by him in West Godavari. An attempt in this direction was made by some 
large size societies, particularly those operating in the 4 Full Finance Scheme ’ 
area in Coimbatore. 

In Ferozepur, in respect of every member of a society, the maximum credit 
limit was lixed and revised annually in the General Body meeting. This was usually 
done when the Sub-Inspector of the Co-operation Department who functioned 
both as Supervisor and Auditor was present. In determining the credit limit for a 
member three factors were taken into consideration. Firstly, the quantum of loan 
was lixed as multiples of land revenue on land owned and of that on land leased, 
separately (Appendix 6). As a result, the maximum credit limit fixed in the case 
of a tenant was lower than that in the case of a cultivating landowmer. Secondly, 
25 per cent of non-agricultural income of the members was added to the above in 
arriving at the maximum credit limit. Thirdly, the interest due on mortgage debt 
owed by a member to creditors other than co-operatives was to be subtracted from 
the maximum credit limit arrived at as above. The maximum credit limit of an 
individual member of a primary society was subject to a ceiling of Rs 1,000. 1 

The maximum credit limit of a society was annually revised in the General 
Body meeting. The limits fixed by the General Body were, however, subject to the 
approval of the Registrar who was competent to reduce it ‘in a manner he thinks fit’. 
The Sub-Inspector or the Inspector was not required to recommend enhancement of 
the maximum credit limit unless a resolution was passed to that effect in the 
General Body meeting. The maximum credit limit of a society so fixed as also 
any revision made subsequently was required to be intimated to the central bank. 

For determining the maximum credit limit of an unlimited liability type society, 
the maximum credit limits of individual members were added. Then the credit 
needs of the society were fixed at 75 per cent or 90 per cent of the total of individual 
credit limits, according to whether the society was working for one year or more. 

*11 was possible to circumvent the maximum credit limit per member as fixed in the by-laws by 
two or more members of the family joining the society. 
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respectively. From the estimate thus arrived at a deduction to the extent of owned 
funds 1 of the society was effected. The net figure (See column 5 of Table 16.19 
on'page 427) arrived at after making such a deduction was taken into consideration 
while determining the maximum credit limit of an unlimited liability type society. 

In respect of a limited liability society, the maximum credit limit was fixed 
upto twelve times its owned funds. In the case of the selected societies, however, 
the limits were found to be generally lower at ten times the owned funds. 

Delegation of powers for fixing the credit limits of primary societies and of the 
function of audit, supervision and inspection to the Co-operation Department 
resulted in giving discretionary powers at various levels in the system. 

Details regarding the credit limits fixed for selected societies are given in Table 
16.19. It may be seen that credit limits, particularly of unlimited liability societies, 
were fixed at a level which was, in a large number of cases, much below the 
limit arrived at on the basis of procedure prescribed under the rules. Extensive 
use of discretionary powers in regard to the determination of the maximum credit 
limits of primary credit societies was evident. 

The individual credit limit in Etawah was, as was seen in section 14.2.7, fixed 
in relation to the land revenue payable by a member plus a certain proportion of 
the value of saleable assets plus a certain proportion of the non-agricultural income 
earned minus his outside liability. The credit limit was also linked to the value 
of shares held by a member. The quantum of loan for individuals was in no case to 
exceed Rs 400 or one-tenth of the working capital of the society, whichever was less. 
The sum total of credit limits of individual members represented the maximum 
credit limit of a limited liability society. The credit limit of a society was not 
related to its owned funds but was linked to the value of shares of the central bank 
held by it. The credit limits for both individuals and societies were revised every year. 

Though one of the objectives of the Mahewa Rural Credit Project was the pro¬ 
vision of crop loans to members after determining the quantum in relation to cash 
outlay on cultivation of crops, none of the societies except Society E14 had done so. 
Even in this society, the facility was not availed of by the members, as they were 
not even aware of the revised credit limits. According to the Progress Report on 
the Project, in 1956-7 crop loans were issued to only five members whose credit 
limits exceeded Rs 500. It was, however, found that the societies did not make 
efforts to check up the Haisiyat (assets and credit limits) registers since 1955 and 
in the case of some members who joined subsequently, the Haisiyat was not 
calculated at all. 

The cash-credit limits sanctioned by the central bank to the societies in the 
Mahewa Rural Credit Project area did not bear any consistent relation to the size 


‘Working capital minus deposits from members and non-members and borrowings held. 
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TABLE 16.19—MAXIMUM CREDIT LIMIT OF SELECTED SOCIETIES 
IN FEROZEPUR—1956-7 



Maximum 
credit limit 
for the 
society as 
approved 
by the Co¬ 
operation 
Department 
(Rs) 

Number 

of 

members as 
in June 

1957 

Total of 
individual 
credit limits 
of members 1 

(Rs) 

Highest 
credit limit 
fixed for an 
individual 
member in 
the General 
Body 
meeting 
(Rs) 

Maximum 
credit limit 
of the socie¬ 
ty worked 
out stri¬ 
ctly 

according 
to rules 
(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fl 

10,000 

« 

22,790 

1,000 

16,099 

F2 2 

_ 

13 

4,000 

500 

1,630 

F3 

7.000 

44 

15,800 

1,000 

12,887 

F4* 

4,500 

26 

10,300 

500 

8,495 

F5 2 

i 3,000 

17 

j 5,950 

500 

4,523 

F6 

! 5,000 

i 34 

! 11,950 

500 

10,255 

F7 2 

» _ 

( 23 

! —- 

— 

— 

F8 

! 3,000 

! 45 

j 15,550 

1,000 

2,828 

F9 

; 8,ooo 

53 

! 17,075 

800 

10,381 

F10 

j 5,000 

23 

8,560 

800 

6,250 

Fll 

20,000 

159 

65,130 

1,000 

44,832 

F12 2 

4,500 

30 

19,100 

1,000 

15,854 

F13 

12,000 

51 

38,250 

1,000 

31,238 

F14 

20,000 

91 

40,900 

800 

26,141 

F15 3 

1 ,00,000 

272 

74,935 

1,000 

2,38,460* 

F16 2 

i — 

32 

11,850 

900 

7,692 

F17 

1 22,000 

217 

75,235 

1,000 

55,589 

F18 3 

! 45,000 

136 

67,945 

1,000 

1,58,350* 

FI9 3 

40,000 

182 

71,380 

1,000 

1,68,400* 

F20® 

40,000 

134 

62,200 

1,000 

1,69,850* 


(, Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


1 Arrived at on the basis of data collected in Appendix to GSS(l). 
•Dormant. 

•Limited liability society. 

•Estimated at ten times the owned funds of the society. 


of membership or to the total cash-credit limits of individual members as may be 
seen by comparing column 1 with column 3 of Table 16.20. The cash-credit limit 
allowed to the societies was lower than the sum total of limits fixed for the individual 
members. Further, the drawbacks in the procedure for disbursement of loans made 
the problem more complicated. For instance, in Societies E14 and El 5, more than 
half of the members did not get loans, while in some others, bigger cultivators and 
the Managing Committee members received the lion’s share, even without repaying 
the previous loans. Thus, in Etawah there was not only the problem of procedural 
defects in fixing the maximum credit limit of societies but also of arbitrary cutting 
down of credit limits by Inspectors and by the central bank. For instance, the 
maximum borrowing power of Society E10 with eighteen members was fixed in 
March 1957 at Rs 4,000, while that of Society E9 with 110 members was fixed in 
February 1957 at Rs 5,000 only. 
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TABLE: 16.20 -MAXIMUM CREDIT LIMIT OF SELECTED SOCIETIES 
IN ETAWAII.1956-7 



Maximum 
credit limit 




of the 

Number 

Total of 


society as 

of 

cash-credit 


recommended 
by the Genera 1 

Body meeting 
and approved 
by the 
central bank 

members 
as in 

June 

1957 

limits fixed 
for individual 
members 



(Rs) 


(Rs) 

II 

.. 1 2.5(H) 

32 

; 

P.2 

4,500 

46 


13 

4,500 

69 


I4‘ 

6.000 

86 

n.600 

E5 

4,000 

37 


1:6 

3,000 

57 


1:7 

5,000 

45 


H8 

5,000 

78 


1-9 

5,000 

no 


1-10 

4,000 

18 


Ell 

3,500 

30 

. 

1:12* 

8,000 

89 

18,191 

El 3* 

15,000 

77 

8,600 

EI4 1 

12,000 

158 


EI5 1 

12,500 

133 

24,650 

II6* 

5,000 

51 


V\V 

12,500 

118 

12,097 


( Source : General Supply Schedule No. I) 

'Societies in the Mahevva Rural Credit Project area. 


Whereas in Etuwah almost all the societies were of limited liability type and 
their credit limit was revised every year, in Mandsaur most of the societies were 
of unlimited liability type and in many cases, the maximum borrowing power 
was not revised periodically. In the case of most of the selected societies, the 
maximum borrowing power was not revised since registration (Table 16.21). 

In the case of a primary society with limited liability, the maximum borrowing 
power was fixed in relation to its owned funds. In the case of an unlimited liability 
type society, the borrowing power was fixed at ten times the paid-up value of shares of 
the central bank held by it or fifteen times the total land revenue paid by members, 
whichever was less. Details regarding fixing of credit limits for individuals were 
discussed in Section 14.2.8. The maximum limit upto which a member of a 
primary credit society obtained loans differed with different types of societies 
but it never exceeded Rs 2,000 (except in the case of a large size society 
wherein the maximum credit limit as fixed by the Assistant Registrar was Rs 3,000), 
and in the case of members of an unlimited liability type of society, it never 
exceeded Rs 1,000. The maximum credit limit for an individual member was 
generally laid down in the by-laws. 
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TABLE 16 21—MAXIMUM BORROWING POWER OF SELECTED 
SOCIETIES IN MANDSAUR—1956-7 



Was the maxi¬ 
mum borrowing 
power revised 
since registra¬ 
tion ? If so, 
the year in which 
it Wets revised 

Maximum 
borrowing 
power of the 
society 

(Rs) 

Number of 
members as 
in June 1957 

Ml 

.. No 

4,000 

26 

M2 

No 

6,000 

22 

M3 

No 

10.000 

IT 

M4 


2,500 

13 

M5 


6,100 

39 

M6 

!.’ No 

15.000 

33 

M7 

No 

10,000 

45 

M8 

No 

10,000 

31 

M9 

No 

7,000 

20 

M10 

No 

10,000 

42 

Mil 

..: No 

5,000 

62 

M12 

March 1957 

15,000 

27 

M13 

No 

3,000 

19 

MI4 

No 

10,000 

31 

M15 

Yes* 

2,8 V ,250 2 

311 

M36 

..! Yes 1 

7,500* 

39 


{Source: General Supply Schedule No. \) 

1 Revised at the time of reorganization into a large size society. 

2 As fixed by the Assistant Registrar at the time of registration. 

3 Relates to pre-merger small size society. For the large size society the maximum borrowing 
power was fixed at eight times the paid-up share capital and reserves. 


The data given in Table 16.21 indicate that the maximum borrowing power 
of the societies did not bear a relation to the total individual credit limits of members. 
Thus, in Society Ml the maximum borrowing power was fixed in 1920 at Rs 4,000 
though it had a membership of 26. In Society M3, on the other hand, which had only 
eleven members in June 1957, the maximum borrowing power was fixed at Rs 10,000. 

The position regarding societies in Gaya and Nadia was somewhat different 
from that obtaining in other districts because most of the societies were dormant. 
Among the working societies in Gaya, though the maximum borrowing power of 
limited liability type societies was fixed generally at ten times the share capital and 
reserves, and that of unlimited liability type societies in relation to the assets of 
members, in respect of some of the small size societies it was fixed in the General 
Body meeting at a much higher level. Many societies issued only short-term loans 
in the form of fertilizers and most of the loans including medium-term loans did 
not exceed Rs 100. In Nadia, under the crop loan rules formulated by the Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal, the maximum credit limit per member was fixed at Rs 250 
which did not bear any relation to cash outlay on crops. 
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The discussion above may be summarized as follows. In Broach, short-term, 
medium-term and pledge loans were given by the primary societies, though the 
emphasis on medium-term loans appeared to be quite inadequate. In East Khandesh, 
only short-term production loans were given to the virtual neglect of medium-term 
Joans. In practice, tenants were rarely given crop loans. As will be seen later, culti¬ 
vators were also not given pledge loans by marketing societies on any significant 
scale, in Dharwar, short-term and medium-term loans were given by primary societies 
in accordance with the loan policy; pledge loans were given mostly, as will be seen 
later, by marketing societies. In all these three districts, due dates for repayment of 
short-term loans were fixed, and the loans did not run for a full period of one year; in 
Broach and East Khandesh, due dates of repayment were not fixed in relation to the 
harvesting period. 

In Coimbatore, [according to GSS(l) data] short-term and medium-term loans 
constituted 52 per cent and 48 per cent, respectively, of the total advances. It was 
observed that a large number of loans were given for medium-term purposes and 
the proportion of outstandings of such loans to the total loans outstanding 
at the end of the year exceeded 50 per cent in many of the selected working societies. 
The proportion of these loans to total loans outstanding in June 1957 was as high 
as 80 per cent or more in nine out of the nineteen societies selected for investigation. 
Even in the two societies, viz., Cl and Cl7 which were operating in the area covered 
by the 4 Full Finance Scheme \ the proportion of outstanding medium-term loans to 
total Joans outstanding at the end of June 1957 was 67 per cent and 91 per cent, 
respectively. This shows the extent of divergence between the loan policy actually 
followed and the crop loan system recommended under the Integrated Rural Credit 
Scheme. In West Godavari, a fairly large proportion of loans was advanced against 
pledge of produce. If pledge loans advanced by primary credit societies were excluded, 
then 88 per cent of the loans advanced by these societies were for short-term purposes. 
In the absence of any effort to link the quantum of loan to cash outlay on crops, it 
may be said that both in Coimbatore and West Godavari the emphasis was more 
on the 4 assets-nexus * than on the 4 crop-nexus \ 

Though the proportion of short-term loans reported to have been advanced 
by societies in Ferozcpur was quite large, most of these loans were actually 
treated by cultivators as medium-term loans. The method of determining the amount 
to be recovered from the borrowers was such that a large proportion of short-term 
loans tended, in effect, to become medium-term loans, because of the absence of 
strictness in recovery. The overdues as reported in this district were, therefore, 
more or less under-estimates. No pledge loans were advanced by the credit societies. 
Hence, the loan policy as laid down by Government, the method of fixing of credit 
limits, the administrative arrangements regarding sanctioning of loans, audit, and 
the Kistbandi system of estimating the demand (recovery during the year) as obtaining 
in Ferozepur were not on the lines of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. 

Even in regard to the Mahewa Rural Credit Project area of Etawah, the loan 
policy as also the procedure regarding fixation of credit limits resulted in giving 
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large discretionary powers to the Managing Committees of the primary societies. The 
credit societies did not give medium-term loans, and pledge loans were not given on 
any significant scale by the marketing societies. 

In Mandsaur, there was a virtual neglect of the short-term loans ; medium-term 
loans accounted for about 98 per cent of the total advances during the year 
under Survey. These so-called medium-term loans were given for a period of two to 
five years. The central banks did not even insist on giving a stipulated portion of 
total advances as short-term loans. No pledge loans were advanced by the credit 
societies. The policy and procedure obtaining in this district also fell far short of 
the crop loan system. 

In Gaya, as was seen earlier, the co-operative credit structure was adversely 
affected by the Credit Agricole Scheme. None of the credit societies gave pledge loans, 
and the loan policy as obtaining in the district was not in consonance with the 
crop loan system. 

From the above discussion, it will be seen that the relative importance of various 
types of loans, viz., short-term production, medium-term and pledge advances (market¬ 
ing), varied significantly from one district to another. Whereas in Broach, East 
Khandesh and Dharwar, there was greater emphasis on short-term loans, in 
Coimbatore and Mandsaur, medium-term loans were more important than short¬ 
term loans, as will be seen from the summary statement below. 



Proportion of advances made 
to agricultural credit 
societies for medium-term 
purposes to total advances 
of central banks during 
1956-7 1 

Proportion of advances 
for medium-terin purposes 
to total advances of all 
selected agricultural credit 
societies* 

Broach 


2 4 

East Khandesh 

- j 

— 

Dharwar 

7 

11 

Coimbatore 

14 

48 

West Godavari 

2 3 

8* 

Ferozepur 

± 

— 

Etawah 


— 

Mandsaur 

73 

98 

Gaya 

19 

25 

Nadia 

— 

— 


Wide Table 14.8, Column 2. 

Wide Table 16.15, Column 5. 

■Refers to medium-term loans advanced by the Eluru Central Co-operative Bank. 

■Of the total loans advanced by selected societies, the proportion of medium-term loans was 
2 per cent and 8 per cent in Broach and West Godavri, respectively; however, the 
corresponding proportion was 4 per cent and 12 per cent if pledge advances were excluded 
from total advances. 
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In Ferozepur, as was seen earlier, most of the so-called short-term loans were, 
in effect, medium-term loans, while in Gaya, short-term loans were generally in the 
form of fertilizer loans and most of the cash loans were for medium-term duration. 
The relatively greater emphasis on medium-term loans in some districts, and that on 
short-term loans in others, only confirms the conclusions, referred to earlier, that 
in almost all the districts the scales of finance were not analytically worked out and 
that the loan policies of central banks and primary credit societies were not reoriented 
on the lines of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. 

16.2.6 Rates of interest 

Data regarding rates of interest charged by central financing agencies on loans 
and advances to primary societies were discussed in Section 14.3.4. It was observed 
that rates of interest charged by the central financing agencies generally exceeded 
5A per cent in Mandsaur, Ferozepur, Etawah and Nadia. These were relatively low at 
4 per cent to 4t per cent in Broach and West Godavari and were slightly higher at 
4A per cent to 5J per cent in Dharwar, Coimbatore and Gaya. 

The rates of interest charged by the central banks to the primary societies 
influenced the rates to be paid by the individual borrowers to the primary credit 
societies. Loans advanced by primary societies were generally at rates of interest 
varying between per cent and 7 ,3 / l6 per cent per annum in Broach, Dharwar, 
East Khandcsh, Coimbatore, West Godavari and Gaya. In Etawah, the rate of 
interest charged was 9 per cent, while in Ferozepur and Mandsaur it varied between 
7A per cent and 9$ per cent and in Nadia, between 1\ per cent and 10 15 l(i per 
cent, as may be seen from Table 16.22. 

TABLE 16.22 RATES OF INTEREST CHARGED BY SELECTED PRIMARY CREDIT 

SOCIETIES- 1956-7 

PROPORTION OF ADVANCES AT THIS RATE OF j 


INTEREST TO TOTAL ADVAN 

i 

Less | 6£ per cent 

than 6J S to 7 1# / ie 

percent percent 

! i ! 

1 ! 

ices (Per cent per annum) ; Tota]amoimt 
■ advanced 

7“/upercent! 9» per ( In thousands 
to 9f per j cent and | of rupecs ^ 
cent j above j 

i. l 

1 ! 2 

1 

3 4 j 5 

Broach ...! 12 \ 87 j 

East Khandesh ... — j 

Dharwar .... — — 

Coimbatore .... — WO 

West Godavari ...' — WO 

Ferozepur ... — J8 

Etawah ... — . — 

Mandsaur ... — 5 

Gaya ... 4S 57 

Nadia ... ! — 4 

t i l 

1 — i 30,11 

<00 — 2,87 

100 — 5,50 

i 5,57 

— - «,«8 

-> 01 2,72 

WO — 98 

•'« - 1,55 

— — 21 

44 48 

1 

(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 
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It was observed in Section 14.1.6 (on the basis of Appendix Table 14.8) that 
funds from the Reserve Bank of India constituted a significant portion of the total 
loans granted by the central banks in Broach, Dharwar, Ferozepur and 
West Godavari; this will be seen from Table 16.23. 


TABLE 16.23- ADVANCES FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES- 1956-7 


(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 



Amounts drawn 
from the 
Reserve Bank 
of Indie, by 
central banks 

j 

j : 

| Amounts adva- j 
‘ need by contra! j 
i banks in agri- 
i cultural so- 
1 cieiies (both j 
credit and 
j marketing) 

! 

! 

Amounts 
advanced 
by all the ] 

agricultural 
credit 

societies j 

in the 
district 
durinv, 

195 ('.'7 

___ 

Most usual 
rale of 
interest 
charged 
by primary 
credit 
societies 

(Per cent 
per annum) 

i 

j 2 

3 

4 

Broach 

125.00 

! 300.91 

142.49 

H 

East Khancicsh 

21.00 

! 298.85 

185.43 

?■*/,. 

Dharwar 

70.00 

! 188.66 j 

136 61 

! 7%. 

Coimbatore 

17.00 

! 110.87 ! 

108.33 

! £1 

West Godavari 

78.50 

i 227 70 

230.08 

1 "l 

Fcro/epur ...j 

28.50 

I 58.48 i 

i 60 48 

! n 

Etawah ...! 


21.70 

19.59 

9 

Mandsaur ...! 

IO 

8 

! 24.05 j 

23.76 ! 

1 9 

Gaya ...! 

.... 

5.44 ! 

4.38 j 

| 3 to 7 

Nadia ... : 

9.55 

; 1014 ; 

4.76 j 

j 7}-l0 lfc / lt 

Bikaner ...! 

— 

j 

— | 

— 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. I and 2 ; See also Appendix Tables 14.8 and 14.11) 


In Ferozepur and Nadia, amounts drawn from the Reserve Bank of India were 
sizeable when seen in relation to the amounts advanced by the primary agricultural 
credit societies; the rates of interest charged to cultivators by the primary societies 
were relatively high. 


One of the main objectives of the Mahewa Rural Credit Project was to facilitate 
advancing of co-operative loans at 7 ,3/ I6 per cent in the area covered as 
against 9 per cent charged by co-opcrativcs in the area not covered by it. 
According to the Progress Report* on the Project, primary societies in 
the area obtained in 1956-7 through the Mahewa Block Development Union taccavi 
loans amounting to Rs 37,000 for a period of two years at 51 per cent; it was, however, 
observed that none of the selected societies implemented the proposal though some 
of these had passed resolutions to this effect. It was reported that in some cases 
the reduction in the rate of interest was made applicable only in respect of pledge 
loans advanced by the Mahewa Block Development Union to members. In fact, it 
was noticed that the taccavi loans which were obtained from the Government 


X A brief Report on the Mahewa Project upto 31 December 1956—page 4. 


PS 
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specifically to effect a reduction in the rate of interest charged to members were 
utilized in an unbusiness-like manner for repaying the outstanding dues to the 
central banks. 

Rates of interest charged by the co-operatives in the different districts need 
to be studied in the context of the prevailing rates of interest charged by other agencies. 
Details about the prevailing levels of rates of interest are given in Table 16.24 
and Appendix Table 16.2 in which data relating to proportion of borrowings from 
all credit agencies at rates of interest higher than 12£ per cent and 25 per cent per 
annum to the total borrowings are shown. 

TABLE 16.24—LEVELS OF RATES OF INTEREST IN 1956-7 


PROPORTION OF BORROWINGS FROM 
ALL AGENCIES AT RATES HIGHER THAN 
THIS TO TOTAL BORROWINGS 
(PER cent) 


Value of grain 
loans as proportion 
of total borrowings 
during the year 1 


1 

] 2£ per cent 
per annum 

25 per cent per 
annum 

irer cent; 

Broach 


16 

2 

1 

East Khandesh 


10 

_ 

1 

Dharwar 


18 

2 

4 

Coimbatore 


1 

— 

— 

West Godavari 


8 

— 

1 

Ferozepur 


42 

— 

5 

Etawah 


67 

10 

6 

Mandsaur 


61 

1 

3 

Gaya 


67 

10 

11 

Nadia 


65 

52 

1 

Bikaner 


7 


— 


( Source: General Demand Schedule No. 1) 

l Data relate to value of grain loans as percentage of cash loans borrowed during the year. 


It will be observed that the levels of rates of interest were very high in Nadia, 
where about 52 per cent of the total borrowings was at rates of interest higher than 
25 per cent. The position was slightly better in Gaya and Etawah, where about 10 
per cent of the borrowings was at rates of interest higher than 25 per cent. Levels 
of rates of interest in Ferozcpur and Mandsaur were slightly lower than in the 
districts mentioned above. In Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar, Coimbatore and 
West Godavari, the rates of interest were relatively low as compared to other 
districts. Loans in kind predominated only in Gaya, where the agricultural 
economy was relatively less monetized; loans in kind were also reported on a 
small scale in Etawah, Ferozepur, Mandsaur and Dharwar. 

In Broach, East Khandesh and West Godavari, borrowings from co-operatives 
formed a relatively high proportion of total borrowings. Though it is difficult 
to establish any direct relationship between levels of rates of interest and the extent 
of borrowings from co-operatives, it may be said that the greater availability of 
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co-operative credit in these three districts might have some bearing on the relatively 
lower rates of interest. 

16.2.7 Utilization of loans 

Among the various measures envisaged in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme 
for ensuring proper supervision over utilization of loans, the more important ones 
were: (1) adoption of the crop loan system so as to ensure that the quantum of loan 
was adequate, a portion of the loans to be given in kind and in instalments, and the 
date of disbursement and recovery of loans to be properly fixed in relation to the 
needs of the cultivators and the period of harvest, (2) State participation in primary 
credit societies, (3) provision of full-time trained secretary and (4) rational allocation 
of functions in regard to audit, supervision and inspection. Many of the aspects 
covered in (1) and (2) above were discussed in the earlier sections and are further 
discussed in Section 16.4; the position regarding employment of full-time secretaries 
is discussed in Section 16.3. In this sub-section, an attempt is made to assess 
the extent to which co-operative loans were utilized for purposes other than those 
stipulated by co-operatives. This will be followed by a discussion of some of the 
important points regarding supervision and audit brought out in the course of the 
investigation. 

Use of co-operative loans for stipulated purposes 

It was observed from the memorandum prepared by the field-staff on the 
working of each of the selected societies that in almost all the selected societies 
adequate arrangements were not made for a strict supervision over the utilization of 
loans by members, so as to ensure that the loans were actually utilized for the 
purposes for which they were given. For instance, in Mandsaur all loans were given 
for a period of two to five years and were mostly for medium-term purposes; the 
memoranda on the selected societies generally revealed that there were neither 
procedural checks nor arrangements for verification of the utilization of loans. 
In Etawah, on the other hand, many loans were reported to have been given 
for purchase of cattle. The rules required a primary society to maintain 
a * cattle register \ but it was found that in many societies ‘ cattle registers * were 
not maintained. Hence, even in this regard, it may be said that the arrangements 
for supervision over the utilization of loans were far from satisfactory. 

In many societies, loans were given for current farm expenditure. Details 
regarding expenditure on current consumption account which would have provided 
some evidence regarding utilization of co-operative loans were not collected in the 
General Demand Schedule No. 1, as it was not intended to constitute an enquiry into 
family expenditure. Hence, it is not possible to measure the extent to which loans 
given for current farm expenditure were actually used for current consumption and 
to give a complete statistical account of the extent to which loans given for stipulated 
purposes were used for purposes other than those stipulated. 

However, on the basis of data collected during the Survey in GDS(l) it is 
possible to assess roughly the extent to which co-operative loans given for capital 
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expenditure in agriculture were used for certain recorded items of family expenditure 
and for oilier purposes. Data regarding the use of co-operative loans for capital 
expenditure as also for recorded items of family expenditure are given in Table 16.25. 


TABU*: 16.25 UTILIZATION OF COOPERATIVE LOANS—1956-7 


GENERAL SUPPLY SCHE¬ 
DULE No. J 

PROPORTION OF ADVANCES 1 
OF WORKING SOCIETIES OPERA¬ 
TING IN VILLAGES SELECTED FOR 
DEMAND INVESTIGATION FOR 
DIFFERENT PURPOSES 


SI IORT-TLRM 


MLDIUM-TI RM j 


GENERAL DEMAND SCHEDULE No. 1 


AVERAGE BORROWINGS- FROM CO¬ 
OPERATIVES FOR DIFFERENT PUR¬ 
POSES AS REPORTED IIY CULTI¬ 
VATORS 


OF THE TOTAL BORROW¬ 
INGS THAI WHICH WAS 
FOR 


i 

j AVERAGE 
I EXPENDITURE 2 
iFINANCED OUT 
OF BORROW¬ 
INGS FROM 
j CO-OPERATIVES 
PER FAMILY 


Agri¬ 

cul¬ 

tural 


Mar¬ 

iti¬ 

me 


f Per 
ceni) 


/*. 


! (Per 
i cent) 


(>lh* 


Broach 
last i 

KhanJesii' JOO 
Diiarwar j A/' 
Coimbatore! ~~ 
West 

Godavari; ■*/ 
Ecrozepur ' tit 
Itawah too 

Mandsaur : / 

Gaya : i'v 
Nadia* 


-• v j 


; Curr- 

Agri- Olh- j Total | ent 
eii 1- j ers i ! farm 

t lira I = expe- 

i ; ! ncli- 

! lure 


i (Per 
: ceni) 


(Per j 
cent)| 


;\o 


/ •! 
J.9 


07 


(Per , 
cent) 


(Us) ; (Us) 


! 152 I 129 


114 

46 

15 

99 

28 

17 

23 


109 

2 (> 

3 

16 

4 

I 


Capi- 1 
tal ! 
ex- : 
pen- j 
di- | 
turc 
in I 


Con- i 


si imp¬ 
ugn- | lion 
cul- ' 
turc 


(Ks) 


A 

15 

8 

42 

20 

16 
16 


16 

3 

J 

5 



‘Refers lo the period July 1956 to June 1957. 

‘Refers to the period May 1956 to April 1957. 

3 No advances were made by selected working societies in villages selected for demand-side 
investigation. 


The data given in columns 1 to 5 are based on GSS(l) filled in for the selected 
societies working in the villages selected for demand-side investigation. The data 
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given in columns 6 to 12 are based upon the data collected in GDS(l). Any 
comparison that may be instituted between the two sets of data can have only very 
limited validity. Though the data relating to expenditure on current farm operations 
and that on current consumption account were not available as stated above, 
comparison of data given in column 9 and column 12 indicates that co-operative 
loans were, sometimes, utilized for purposes other than those stipulated by 
co-operatives. 

A little over 5 per cent of the expenditure on recorded items of family expenditure 
was financed out of borrowings 1 from co-opcratives in Broach; about 14 per cent 
of the total borrowings from co-operatives was utilized for this purpose. So far as 
co-operative loans for capital expenditure in agriculture were concerned, there was 
no reason to believe that the loans were utilized on a large scale for purposes other 
than those stipulated in Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar, Coimbatore, West 
Godavari and Nadia. The highest average capital expenditure financed out of 
borrowings from co-opcratives was reported in West Godavari, followed by that in 
Broach and Dharwar. The proportion of capital expenditure in agriculture financed 
out of borrowings from co-opcratives was 13 per cent in West Godavari, 7 per cent 
in Broach and 8 per cent in Dharwar. In Ferozepur, Etawah and Mandsaur, loans 
given for capital expenditure appeared to have been utilized for purposes other than 
those stipulated. 

Use of borrowed funds for purposes other than those stipulated, of course, 
needs to be studied in the context of divergence between the policy recommended 
in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme and that actually obtaining in the selected 
districts. In no district were all the important features of the Integrated Rural Credit 
Scheme (and crop loan system) introduced. It is, therefore, not surprising to find 
that sometimes co-operative funds were being utilized for purposes other than those 
stipulated. 

Arrangements regarding supervision 

Arrangements regarding supervision, audit and inspection were discussed in 
detail in Chapters 13 and 14. In Broach, Dharwar and East Khandesh, supervision 
over the primary credit societies was entrusted to the supervising unions. The 
Supervisors working in these unions were on deputation from the Co-operation 
Department and hence supervision was partly the responsibility of the Government in 
these districts. In Coimbatore and West Godavari, the function was performed by the 
supervising unions which were under the administrative control of the central banks. 
Supervision was exercised by the central banks in Mandsaur and Nadia and by the 
Co-operation Department in Ferozepur and Bikaner. In Ferozepur, the same 
agency was performing the duties of audit, inspection and supervision. In Etawah, 
supervision was conducted by Supervisors who were appointed by the Co-operative 


'For a discussion on the proportion of expenditure financed out of borrowings from 
co-operatives, see Chapter 6. 

28A 
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Union but were under the administrative control of the central bank. In Gaya, 
the Supervisors were appointed by the Co-operation Department and deputed 
to work in the central banks. Thus, the pattern of organization for supervision 
differed widely in the selected districts. 

Though it is difficult to make any precise assessment of the work-load on 
supervisory staff because of wide variations in the pattern of allocation of responsi¬ 
bilities regarding supervision and inspection, it could be stated that the staff for 
supervision of primary credit societies appeared to be inadequate in almost 
all the selected districts. Table 16.26 presents data in respect of the number 
of societies entrusted to a Supervisor in the selected districts. 

TABLE; 16.26—work-load on supervisory staff 


; Average number of societies 
| expected to be supervised 
per Supervisor 


Broach 

] 

. J 20 

to 

40 

East Khandesh 

..! 20 

to 

40 

Dharwar 

..! 20 

to 

40 

Coimbatore 

••I 

17 


West Godavari 

. J 20 

to 

25 

Ferozepur 

i 

36 


Etawah 

•*i 22 

to 

32 1 

Mandsaur 


50 


Gaya 

50 

to 

.70 

Nadia 

..! 

75 


Bikaner 

1 

• *1 

i 

29 



{Source: Office of the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies) 

'Including a seed store and a union. 

It may be mentioned in this connexion that the Standing Advisory Committee 
on Agricultural Credit at its fifth meeting recommended that a Supervisor should 
not have in his charge more than 15 large size societies or 25 small size societies. 
But in almost all the districts, work-load on the supervisory staff was more than 
that recommended by the Standing Advisory Committee on Agricultural Credit. 

In many districts, the visits of the Supervisors to the societies were not frequent. 
It was observed that, generally, the Supervisors were not attending to some of the more 
important items of their duties such as rectification of defects detected in the course of 
audit, supervision over maintenance of books of accounts, etc., in an efficient way. In 
many societies, the records were missing and copies of by-laws were not available. The 
maximum borrowing power stipulated in their by-laws had not been revised since 
the time of registration, in some cases for as long a period as ten years or more. 
In Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar, Coimbatore and West Godavari, some of 
the supervising unions were not working satisfactorily. In Ferozepur, supervision 
exercised by the Sub-Inspectors was ineffective since they were also in charge of audit 
of the primaries. In Mandsaur too, supervision exercised by the supervising officers 
of the central banks and the group secretaries was unsatisfactory. 
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Audit 

As was pointed out in Chapter 13, audit of co-operative societies was the 
statutory responsibility of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in all the selected 
districts except Ferozepur and Etawah. While the statutory responsibility for audit in 
Ferozepur was entrusted to the Chief Auditor who was independent of the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Punjab, the actual audit of primary credit societies 
was being done, as a transitional arrangement, by the Sub-1 nspcctor. In Etawah, the 
audit functions were vested in the Finance Department of the State Government. 

Ordinarily, every credit society was expected to be audited annually. Whereas 
in some States such as Madras, the period of audit covered the co-operative year 
and every society was to be audited each year, in others such as Bombay, the audit 
covered the entire period from the date of previous audit to the date on which the 
auditor visited the society. Hence, it is difficult to make a precise assessment of the 
extent to which audit work was carried out regularly. There were also cases, parti¬ 
cularly in one of the selected districts, where the ‘ audit \ if it can be called so, of 
dormant societies meant copying of the reports made by auditors during the earlier 
‘audit’, which were maintained in the district co-operative offices; in these cases the 
auditor sometimes did not even visit the place where the society was located. 

The position regarding audit as obtaining in the case of the selected societies 
is indicated in Table J6.27. 

TABLE 16.27—PROGRESS OF AUDIT OF SELECTED SOCIETIES—1956-7 


Broach 

East Khandcsh 

Dharwar 

Coimbatore 

West Godavari 

Ferozepur 

Etawah 

Mandsaur 

Gaya 

Nadia 


NUMBER OF SOCIETIES IN RESPECT OF 
WHICH THE LATEST YEAR FOR WHICH 
THE ACCOUNTS WERE AUDITED WAS 


j Number 
| of societies 
j whose 
I accounts 


; i 

j 1956-7 | 1955-6 



I 


! 


13 
11 

14 
11 
17 
16 

1 

7 

11 

14 


3 

3 

2 

7 

2 

2 

5 

9 

1 

2 


—i were not ; 
| audited j 

|for any of the; 

1954.5 i ,hree years j 
I «4-5 | 1954-5 j 

I to i 

• 1956-7 ! 



Total 
number 
of societies 
studied 


5 


16 

14 

16 

19 

19 

20 

17 
16 

18 
16 


CSource: General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

Note : If the accounts of any society for a major part of the year (six months or more) 
were audited, the accounts of such societies were taken as audited for the entire year. 

Registered in April 1957. 

a In respect of one society information was not available; the other society was under 
liquidation. 


s One of the societies was registered in April 1956 and hence was not audited. 
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Accounts in respect of three societies in Gaya and one in Etawah were not 
audited since 1954-5. Further, in nine societies in Etawah and three in Gaya, the 
latest audit was for the year 1954-5. In Etawah and Gaya, audit appeared to be 
in serious arrears. The heavy arrears in Gaya and Etawah were attributed to 
inadequate staff. It will also be seen that the position in this regard was not unsatis¬ 
factory in West Godavari, Coimbatore, Dharwar, Broach, East Kliandcsh and 
Fcrozepur. 

in almost all the districts, the work-load on the audit staff appeared to be very 
heavy. The number of societies placed in charge of an auditor, as reported by the 
district co-operative officials in the selected districts is shown in Table 16.28. 

TABLE 16.28—WORK-LOAD ON AUDIT STAFF 



Designation of the auditor 

Average number of societies 


expected to be audited (per 
auditor) 

Broach 

Special auditor 

57 


Auditor 



Sub-auditor 

i/0 

East Khandesh 

Special auditor 

50 1 


Auditor 

72 


Sub-auditor 

84 

Dharwar 

Special auditor 

40 


Auditor 

60 


Sub-auditor 

70 

Coimbatore 

Junior Inspector 

60 to 65 


Senior Inspector 

20 to 25 

• 

Overall 

95 

West Godavari : 

Junior Inspector 

40 


Senior Inspector 

10 to 12 

Fcrozepur 


34 

Etawah 


115 

Mandsaur 


60- 

Gaya 


60 3 

Nadia 


74 

Bikaner 


48’ 


{Source : Office of the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies) 

‘Average number of societies per auditor under Special auditor was 60. 
a Reiates to average number of societies actually audited per auditor. 

’Audit for two to three years was done at a stretch. 

’Represents average for the year 1955-6 and 1956-7. 

Except in West Godavari and Ferozepur, the number of societies in charge of an 
auditor was large. It was as large as 115 in Etawah, 95 in Coimbatore, 90 in Broach, 
84 in East Khandesh, 74 in Nadia, 70 in Dharwar, 60 each in Mandsaur and Gaya 
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and 48 in Bikaner. It may be mentioned in this connexion that the Standing Advisory 
Committee on Agricultural Credit at its fifth meeting recommended that an auditor 
should not have in his charge more than 45 small size societies or 20 large size 
societies. It will thus be seen that the standards prescribed were not adhered to in 
most of the districts. 

In regard to the efficiency with which audit and supervision work was being 
discharged in the districts, it was observed that in many societies, the defects 
reported in the previous audit reports were found to exist in the subsequent audit 
reports also, as necessary follow-up action was not taken by the Co-operation 
Department 1 ; such cases were fairly large in two districts. In a few societies, it was 
also observed that the auditors did not even record the dates of their visits to the 
societies. Further, it was also found that in some districts, including some of the 
co-operatively developed districts, the audit reports were not being issued 
promptly. 

16.3 STATUS OF SECRETARIES AND MANAGEMENT OF SOCIETIES 

Arrangements regarding employment of secretaries in the selected districts 
may be divided broadly into five types, viz (1) full-time paid, (2) part-time paid, 
(3) group secretary, (4) Village Level Worker as secretary and (5) honorary secre¬ 
tary. For the purpose of this classification, a full-time trained and paid secretary 
was defined as a person who was a full-time employee of the society, who 
was not a cultivator/borrower, and who had undergone training at least for a 
period of six months or had experience of co-operation for a period of not less 
than three years. A person who had undergone the refresher course in a regional 
school or w'ho had two years experience in co-operation was treated as partially 
trained. A part-time secretary was defined as a person who was not a full-time 
employee of the society, or one who had some other occupation or employment 
(including cultivation). 

In Mandsaur, the practice of employing a person as secretary for a group of 
societies was prevalent; the group secretary who was an employee of the central bank 
had to maintain accounts of several societies, generally in a compact area. In some 
of the NES block areas, particularly in Etawah, the Village Level Worker himself 
acted as a secretary, while in other societies the secretary’s work was done by a 
member, who might even be a borrower, on an honorary basis. 

Hn this connexion, an extract from a note prepared by a retired auditor of the Co¬ 
operation Department is of significance. 

“Thus the administrative staff is required to be under the obligations and influence of the 
non-official workers. Their interests become identical at times and so the administrative 
staff though required to be outspoken and just to the extent of being harsh to the offenders 
cannot, as a policy, afford to be so. The leniency of administration towards offenders is 
often garbed under administrative tact which in the long run proves to be harmful.” 

It was obviously beyond the scope of the Survey to go into the detailed implications of the 
state of afairs referred to here. 
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The frequency distribution of the selected societies according to the status of 
secretary employed is given in Table 16.29. 

TABLE 16.29—DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO STATUS OF 

SECRETARIES—1956-7 


NUMBER OF SOCIETIES IN WHICH SECRETARY WAS! 




FULL-TIME PAID 

| PART-TIME PAID 


Vill- 

I Num- 
1 ber of 



Fully 
| train- 
1 cd 

Parti¬ 

ally 

train¬ 

ed 

1 

| Un- 
|train- 
| ed 

J Fully 
train- 
1 cd 

I Parti- 
j ally 

I train- 
| ed 

Un- 
j train- 
' ed 

Groui 

secre 

tary 

i age ; Hono 
Level| rary 
Work-! secre- 
er | tary 

- No dor- 
secre-l mant 
i tary j socic- 
| j tics 



i 

2 

• 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 8 i 9 

j JO | 11 

Broach 

Large 

size 

I 

3 

2 1 


1 

i 

2 _ 


i 

; i 

! — : I s 

! 


Small 

size 



_ 


1 

4 1 i 

.... 

1 

: - i i 

East 

Khandesh 

Large 

size 

i i 



2 


— 1 

_ 

! 



Small 

size 

6 



4 

! 

i ! 

i 

i 

-- j 

... 

i 

.. i 

Dharwar 

Large 

size 

. 

_ ; 

3 

3 l 


i ! 

j 



! .... 


Small 

size 


1 



6 j 

_- 

_ 

- : V- 

— i 1 

Coimbatore Large 
size 

4 i 

. 


] 

i 

_ ; 


• 



Small 

size 


— 



— ; 

- !' 


; 

— i ii 

i 

! 

3 I 

West 

Godavari 

Large 

size 

13 ! 


— 

, : 


i 

_ i 

i 


!.i - 


Small 

size 


_ 

! 

j 

! 


I 

! 

i .... 5 

! ! 

I 

Ferozepur 

Large 

size 

i ! 


_ i 

i 

2 j 

— j 

l 


j 

j 


Small 

size 



i 

1 

i 

5 | 

1 

l 

— i 

— I 2 

i ” 

i i 6 

Etawah 

Small | 
size 

j 

i 

! 



2 s 

! 

4* | 10 6 

i ! - 

Mandsuur 

Large 

size 

1 

f 

— i 


— j 

— ! 


i 

i• i 

j 

1 


Small 

size 


i 

_ 1 

I 

! 



i 

i4* j 

; i 

_ 1 i 

I i 

' ! 

i 

Gaya 

Large 

size 

| 

v j 

j 

1 

i 

I 

_ i 


j 

.... ! , 

-1 - 


Small 

size 


— j 

i 

i 

_, 

j 

j 

i 

j i 

.... 1 4 8 j 

- | n 

Nadia 

Large 

size 

2 * ; 


i 

j 

i 

i 

_ i 


! 

— i 

j ! 

l 


Small 

size 


i 

j 

i 

-1 

i 

; 



— i 3 | 

i 

11 

Total 

Large 

size 

25 | 

6 

5 ! 

! 

5 

2 j 

3 

l 

i ■: 

— I 2 | 



Small 

size 

6 i 

1 

_ ! 

9 

1 

9 i 

! 

7 ; 

14 

4 ! 36 1 

5 i 31 


( Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


'One of the secretaries was sent lor training. 

•Received honorarium. 

•Also known as group secretary. 

•One of the societies had an honorary secretary also. 

•Three out of the ten societies had Village Level Workers also attached to them. 
•Employees of the central bank having 16 to 27 societies under their control. 

•Trained managers on deputation from Government in addition to honorary secretaries. 
•In one of the societies, a Village Level Worker maintained the accounts. 

•In addition to secretaries, there were full-time paid and trained managers. 
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Many large size societies in Broach, Dharwar, Coimbatore and West Godavari 
had full-time paid secretaries. The position regarding small size societies was, however, 
very unsatisfactory. 

Society B9 (small size) from Broach had practically no secretary during the major 
part of the year 1956-7. The accounts were very badly kept and in spite of instructions 
from the Department, no efforts were made to put the accounts in order. Two 
small size societies, v/z., B4 and B5, which were run on communal lines, employed 
the same person as their secretary; the deceased father of the present secretary was also 
the secretary. The secretary, employed on a part-time basis by Society B7, was also the 
secretary of a panchayat of a nearby place; the registers of this society were 
maintained in his house. Neither the secretary nor the chairman of the Managing 
Committee was aware of the rules and procedures and the society did not even 
possess a complete list of circulars issued by the central bank. The position was 
not in any way better in other small size societies. The common complaint of the 
central bank Inspectors and the Supervisors of the area was that they themselves 
had to maintain the accounts up-to-date and prepare the balance sheet. In fact 
many of the Supervisors who were employees of the supervising union had to bring 
the accounts up-to-date when they visited the societies periodically. 

Of the nine small size societies in Dharwar, one had employed a full-time, partially 
trained secretary and six others employed part-time, partially trained secretaries. 
Society Dll, which was practically dormant because most of the loans were overdue 
for three to four years, had a secretary who was himself a defaulter. The position 
was unsatisfactory in Society D2 also, the honorary secretary of which admitted that 
if a drive for recovery of loans was instituted, the repayment performance of members 
would be satisfactory. The secretary of Society D4 resided in a nearby village 
and worked as secretary of two societies. All the records of this society were 
kept at his residence. The secretary of Society D9 was also a defaulter and 
dominated the affairs of the society, as members of the Managing Committee 
were illiterate. 

In West Godavari and Coimbatore, all the selected large size societies except one 
in West Godavari employed full-time trained secretaries, most of whom were 
employees of the central bank on deputation. The small size societies either did 
not have secretaries or had only honorary secretaries. Thus, in eleven out of fifteen 
small size societies from Coimbatore, there was an honorary secretary each and 
three societies did not have secretaries. Society C5 which was dormant, had no 
secretary and its only function was to recover the overdues. Society C3, which 
was in a very bad state of affairs was managed by the president himself. The 
accounts of Society Cl which had no secretary, had to be written by the co-operative 
Supervisor. In Society Cl 1, the accounts were well maintained by the president 
himself and the society was fairly well managed. This was more an exception than a 
rule. In the case of Society Cl 5, the accounts were maintained by the clerk of the 
supervising union or the Supervisor; this was possible because the president of the 
society was also the president of the supervising union. Some of the honorary 
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secretaries were also working as village karnams. Thus, in Coimbatore, in only nine 
out of nineteen societies accounts were well maintained (Table 16.30 on page 445). 

As compared to the selected societies in Coimbatore, in many selected societies 
from West Godavari accounts were relatively better. Out of fourteen large size 
societies, in thirteen accounts were well maintained; of these, twelve were managed 
by full-time trained secretaries. Jn Society W5, though the secretary was part-time 
trained, accounts were well maintained; the secretary was working as a manager for 
a nearby society which was in the process of liquidation. In respect of Society W3, 
though the society employed a full-time paid and trained secretary, accounts were 
not well kept. Thus, almost all the large size societies in West Godavari, which had 
shown progress, had full-time trained secretaries. 

In Ferozcpur, on the other hand, in only two out of twenty societies studied, 
accounts were properly kept, while in as many as twelve of the selected working 
societies, the registers were in a very bad state. It was, therefore, not surprising that 
only in Fcrozepur, out of the eleven selected districts, charges of corruption were 
made by some cultivators against Co-operation Department officials. The unlimited 
liability type of societies coupled with absence of full-time secretaries in nineteen out 
of twenty selected societies and a peculiar procedural arrangement whereby Co¬ 
operation Department officials had large discretionary powers regarding the 
disbursement and recovery of loans, made the co-operative credit structure at the 
primary level very weak. It was found that the so-calicd full-time secretary of the 
large size Society FI 8 was a relative of the salesman and the cashier of the society, 
both of whom were traders. It was also alleged that the loan amount received from 
the central bank was not disbursed to members; instead, the management of the 
society tried to meet all the needs of the Managing Committee members. The Manag¬ 
ing Committee members, it was reported, took loans in the names of their wives. 

But the most unsatisfactory state of affairs with regard to the maintenance of 
accounts was observed in Etawah. It was observed that in all the selected societies 
accounts were badly kept, which may be ascribed to the absence of full-time trained 
secretaries. Of the seventeen selected societies in Etawah, ten had honorary secretaries, 
two had part-time group secretaries, and in four societies the Village Level Workers 
acted as secretaries. One society, viz.. Society El, had no secretary at all; the 
chairman, assisted by the co-operative Supervisor, was looking after the accounts. 
Some honorary secretaries were themselves borrowers. Further, because of the 
peculiar arrangements regarding fixation of credit limits for societies and procedures 
for sanctioning of loans from the central financing agency, the honorary secretaries 
could, in collusion with members of the Managing Committee, exercise considerable 
discretion in giving loans to individual members. Many cultivators complained that 
they received loan for amounts less than what they were eligible for. The position was 
no better in societies managed by Village Level Workers; they had many other duties 
and the maintenance of accounts of the societies was always given the last priority. 
Thus, it was found that there were irregularities in twelve of the seventeen selected 
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TABLE 16.30—CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO STATE OF 

ACCOUNTS 1956-7 



Number of 
selected 
societies 

Number of 
dormant 
societies 

OF THE WORKING SOCIETIES NUM¬ 
BER IN WHICH ACCOUNTS WERE 

Badly kept Properly kept 

| 

1 

2 

3 

! 

4 

Broach 

i 

Large si/e 

10 


1 

! 3 

7 


Small size 

6 

1 

2 1 

3 

East Khandcsh 

Large size 

3 

_ 


3 


Small size 

11 

— i 

i 

10 

Dharwar 

Large size 

7 

| 

l 

3 

4 


Small size 

9 

1 

6 

2 

Coimbatore 

Large size 

4 

— i 


2 2 


Small size 

15 

1 

7 8 

7 

West Godavari 

Large size 

14 

l 

1 

13 


Small size 

5 

— 

1 

4 

Fcmzcpur 

Large size 

4 


2 

2 

Small size 

16 

6 

10 


Etawah 

Small si/e 

17 

i 

17 

.... 

Mandsaur 

Large size 

2 

_ 

i 

i i 

1 


Small si/e 

14 


6 

8 

Gaya 

Large size 

3 


3 



Small size 

15 

11 

4 

. 

Nadia 

Large size 

-» 

. 


2 


Small size 

14 

! 11 

3 

.... 

Total 

Large size 

49 


15 

; 34 


Small size 

122 

31 

57 

34 

i 

(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

*In one society, the secretary was sent for tra 
not keep the accounts properly. 

2 Jn one of the societ ies for a major part of the 

ining and the p 

year 1956-7 the 

•erson working 

accounts were 

in his place did 

not maintained 


properly. 

includes two societies in whose ease the accounts were brought up-to-date by co-operative 
Supervisors. 

societies from Etawah (Table 16.31). For instance, in Society F3 which was domina¬ 
ted by the chairman, the accounts were so badly kept that he was not even prepared to 
hand over the books to the Supervisor for routine inspection. In spite of this, no 
strict action was taken by the Department against this society. Even defaulters were 
given fresh finance and persons residing outside the jurisdiction of the society were 
also granted loans. 
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The position in Mandsaur was not in any way better than that in Etawah. 
Fifteen (including one large size society) out of sixteen selected societies had group 
secretaries. The number of societies managed by each group secretary ranged from 
16 to 27, spread over a radius of eight to ten miles. The group secretaries, usually 
overburdened, were not in a position to maintain the accounts of all the societies 
properly. Jt was found that in seven of the sixteen selected societies, accounts were 
badly kept. 

In none of the working societies from Gaya were the accounts properly kept. 
In this district, the secretaries of some of the dormant societies had either 
misappropriated the funds or were themselves defaulters. In five of the eleven dor¬ 
mant societies in Nadia, there were no secretaries at all. it was found that the funds of 
Society N10 were misappropriated and were shown in the balance sheet as short-term 
loans against personal bonds. In Society NI6, the figures regarding loans advanced 
recorded in the personal bonds of the borrowers were reported to have been altered. 
Thus, there was irregularity and defalcation in two societies in Gaya and three 
societies in Nadia. 

It is, thus, obvious that most of the selected small size societies in the selected 
districts had untrained honorary secretaries or overworked part-time secretaries 
who did not maintain the accounts properly. The instances of mismanagement, 
improper disbursement of loans and partiality in fixing up credit limits and in 
recovery of loans were thus commonly found in many small size societies, particularly 
in Ferozepur, Etawah, Mandsaur, Gaya and Nadia. 

The performance of Managing Committee members was also unsatisfactory in 
many selected societies. In as many as 34 working societies, (Table 16.31) either the 
secretaries or the Managing Committee members were defaulters; in as many as 
53 societies, one or more members of the Managing Committee or the secretaries, 
being either traders, shopkeepers or moneylenders, worked against the interests 
of the society. It is needless to repeat instances of such domination by vested 
interests referred to in the earlier discussion. Wherever the procedural arrangement 
for disbursing loans was not unambiguous, there was a tendency, as in Ferozepur 
and Etawah, on the part of Managing Committee members to avail of loans larger 
than what they were entitled to out of the funds received from the central banks. 

It was seen earlier how the chairman of Society B8 from Broach who was a 
trader and a moneylender, actually prevented the society from taking up marketing 
of produce. There was also the instance of a moneylender who attempted to enter 
Society B12; fortunately, however, his attempts proved futile. Also in Society B5, 
another small size society from Broach, cultivator-cum-traders who were members of 
a private mandal (a reference to which is made in Section 17.3.1), successfully 
prevented development of co-operative marketing. In Dharwar, the petty traders, 
because of their domination, effectively prevented proper inter-linking between credit 
and marketing. Some members actually held trading licences and competed with 
the marketing societies while others bought the produce from smaller cultivators 
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TABLE 16.31—MANAGEMENT OF SELECTED SOCIETIES—1956-7 





OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF WORKING 
SOCIETIES, NUMBER IN WHICH 

Societies 



Total 
Number of 
selected 
societies 

! 

Secretary or 
Managing 
Committee 
member was 
defaulter 

Secretary or 
Managing 
Committee 
member was 
trader, 
money¬ 
lender or 
shopkeeper 

Defalcation 
or irregula¬ 
rities were 
observed 

which 
received 
management 
subsidy 
during the 
period 
1954-5 to 
1956-7 



1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

Broach 

Large si/e 

10 

i 

3 

1 

6 


Small size 

6 

<¥ 

i 2 

i 


— 

East Khandesh 

Large size 

i 

1 

• • 

1 


Small size 

11 

1 

1 


1 

Dharwar 

Large size 

7 

6 

5 

4 1 

J 


Small size 

9 

0) 

4 

i 

5 

4 


Coimbatore 

Large size 

4 


3 


3 


Small size 

15 

Vi 


4 

4 

— 

West Godavari 

Large size 

2 

6 

3 

14 


Small size 

5 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Ferozepur 

Large size 

4 

i 

2 

1 

4 

Small size 

16 

(6) 

1 5 

j 1 

2 

6 


Etawah 

Small size 

17 

| 4 ; 

8 

J2 2 

— 

Mandsaur 

Large size 

2 

! — 

— 1 

-- 



Small size 

14 

6 

| 

4 

6 


Gaya 

Large size 

3 

i 1 

2 

i 

2 

Small size 

15 

<M> 

2 

| 1 

i 

1 


Nadia 

Large size 

2 


! 2 

i i 

2 


SmaJl size 

14 

I (11) 

; ~ i 

2 

! 2 

33 

Total 

Large size 

49 

10 

24 

11 


Small size 

122 

(31) 

24 

; 29 

! 37 

! 

1 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. \) 

Note : Figures within brackets indicate dormant societies. 

Hn one society, misappropriation by the cx-chairman was reported. 

’Irregularities include, among others, treasurer keeping large cash balances, and members of 
the Managing Committee taking benami loans. 

and sold it through the marketing society after availing of pledge finance, as was 
observed in Society D4. 

In West Godavari, as observed earlier, the data relating to proportion of loans 
taken by non-cultivating families, some of whom were non-cultivating absentee 
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landlords, indicated the domination by landlords in many instances. In Coimbatore 
and West Godavari, there was domination by big cultivators and/or landlords on the 
Managing Committees of selected societies. Thus, out of nineteen selected societies in 
each district, in as many as fourteen societies in Coimbatore and twelve societies in 
West Godavari there was domination by bigger cultivators and/or landlords. An 
extreme example was found in the case of Society Cl2 from Coimbatore where all the 
tenants of the president (upto 1953) were members of the society and the landlord 
(president) was using the society for giving loans to his tenants. 

In general, it may be stated that domination by one or two big families from the 
village or by traders or moneylenders was more commonly met with in those 
districts where the management of the societies was looked after by untrained or 
honorary secretaries, particularly in those areas where the procedural arrangements 
regarding sanctioning and disbursement of loans were not on the lines envisaged in 
the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. It is in this context, the utilization of Joans for 
purposes other than those stipulated, discussed in the earlier section, and the high 
ratio of ovcrducs to outstandings studied in the following section need to be analysed. 

16.4 RECOVERY OF LOANS 

The performance of societies with regard to recovery of loans may be judged 
from the size of authorized and unauthorized arrears. Except in a few Stales, the 
practice of assessing ‘demand’ (for recovery of loans) was not followed. Further, 
definition of overdues as adopted by co-operatives varied from one district to another 
mainly because of variations in the loan policies of central banks. Generally speaking, 
if the date of repayment of loan was extended, the amount was not shown as overdue. 
Thus, in many districts only unauthorized arrears were treated as overdues. 

Before analysing the overdues position, it may be useful to refer briefly to the 
policy regarding fixation of due dates of repayment (Vide Appendix 6). In Broach, 
the short-term crop Joans were due for repayment by 31 March every year. Medium- 
term loans were repayable in equated annual instalments spread over three years. Pledge 
loans were recovered at the time of the disposal of the produce pledged. The position 
was similar in East Khandesh and Dharwar except for the variations in the due dates 
of repayment. In Dharwar, the crop loans were due for repayment by April in Malnad 
and by June in Yerinad. As stated already, considerable laxity was, however, shown 
in recovery, and extensions were frequently granted before the initiation of the pilot 
project. Since 1956-7, however, the central bank tried to follow a strict policy of not 
giving fresh finance unless the previous loans were repaid. 

In Coimbatore and West Godavari, short-term loans were allowed to run for a 
full period of twelve months, medium-term loans generally upto three years and long¬ 
term loans upto five years. Medium-term loans accounted for about 50 per cent 
of the loans advanced in Coimbatore, and hence, data relating to overdues in 
districts such as Broach where the crop loan system was prevalent, are not comparable 
with the position in these districts. 
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In view of the type of administrative arrangements obtaining in Ferozepur, the 
figures of overdues as recorded in the registers of the society and as reported in the 
'Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement’, do not reflect the 
true position. In Etawah, all loans were due for repayment by April and if not repaid 
by 30 June, were treated as overdues. In Mandsaur, medium-term loans for periods 
of two to five years were predominant. In Gaya, all short-term loans were due for 
repayment by 15 May, while medium-term loans were repayable in equal annual instal¬ 
ments spread over three to five years depending upon the period of the loan. In 
Nadia, loans against jute crops were repayable by 15 November, those against paddy 
( Aus ) by 30 November, and those against paddy (Amman) by 15 March. The proce¬ 
dures provided for framing demand statements for these three crop seasons were 
different; in practice, however, the procedures were not strictly followed. 


TABLE 16.32— RECOVERY PERFORMANCE OF PRIMARY SOCIETIES 


OVERDUES AS PERCENTAGE OF OUTSTANDINGS 


i 

CSS DATA 


ISS (1) DATA j 

GSS (1) DATA 


1954-5 

1956-7 


1954-5 

1956-7 

1954-5 

1956-7 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

Broach 

3 

5 { 

Large size 

Small size 

2 

4 

i 

3 

10 

} 4 

12* 

East Khandesh 

28 

22 

All societies 

261 

21* 

13 

19 

Dharwar 

54 

“{ 

Large size 

Small size 

49 

54 

44 

50 


61* 

Coimbatore 

17 

"{ 

Large size 

Small size 

Il» 

15 

4 

10 


7 

■ 


f 

Pilot project 
area 

Large size 

10* 

7 

1 

1 


West Godavari 

20 

1 

Other area 

Large size 

5 

2 

| 

S 



l 

Small size 

23 

12 

j 


Ferozepur 

50 

41 W 

All societies 



J 57 

33 


f 

1 

Mahewa 

Development 



1 



Etawah 

18 

39\ 

1 

Block area 

Small size 

61 

46 

- 41 

42 



1 

Other area 

Small size 

42 

56 



Mandsaur 

35 

u\ 

1 Large size 

Small size 

19 

37* 

5 

14 s 

» 27 

9 

Gaya 

55 

67 K 

1 Small size 

64 

67 

J 100 

66 

Nadia 

34 

l 

1 __ 

73 { 

’= Large size 
: Small size 

■ 2 
! 25 

2 

68 

}l° 

30 


*Data for large and small size societies are not available separately. 
•As on the date of merger. 

•Excludes data in respect of one merged society. 

•Including authorized arrears. 


29 
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The above discussion shows that because of variations in the periods for which 
loans were advanced as also due date for repayment, there is an element of non¬ 
comparability in figures relating to proportion of overdues to outstandings. Inadistrict 
such as Dharwar where most of the loans were for short-term duration and were due 
for repayment on stipulated dates, a high proportion of overdues may not necessarily 
mean that recovery performance of co-operatives was inferior to that in 
Mandsaur where loans for two to five years duration predominated. The proportion 
of overdues to outstandings according to GSS(l) data was 61 per cent in Dharwar 
and 9 per cent in Mandsaur (Table 16.32). But considering the crop loan policy of the 
Karnatak Central Co-operative Bank in Dharwar, it cannot be said that the position 
of co-operatives was worse in Dharwar as compared to that in Mandsaur, particularly 
in view of the fact that the cotton crop had been severely affected in 1956-7. 

Another element which introduced non-comparability in data is the pledge 
finance which was important in West Godavari and Broach. In these districts, the 
proportion of pledge loans to total loans advanced during 1956-7 was 35 per cent 
and 50 per cent, respectively, and the proportion of overdues to outstandings as in 
June 1957 was 8 per cent and 12 per cent, respectively. The relative proportion of 
pledge loans outstanding to total outstanding loans as in June 1957 would be 
influenced by the normal period of harvest of the major crop against which pledge 
finance was given; as the available data relating to outstanding loans refer to the 
position as at the end of June, in the area in which pledge finance against kharif 
crops was important, the proportion of outstanding pledge loans to total out¬ 
standing loans would be lower. Further, whereas in some districts pledge finance 
was given mostly by agricultural credit societies, in others it was given mostly by 
marketing societies. In view of these limitations, no valid inter-district comparison 
on the basis of proportion of overdues to outstandings can be made. However, 
there appears to be a general agreement between the three sets of data in spite of 
some variations resulting from differences in the sources of information and in the 
number of units covered. The overdues position in 1956-7 was generally unsatisfac¬ 
tory in Gaya, Dharwar, Etawah, Ferozepur and Nadia. The overdues position in 
Etawah, Gaya and Nadia over a period of three years showed some worsening. In 
Mandsaur, though the proportion of overdues was not large, the position did not 
appear to be satisfactory because of emphasis on medium-term loans. 

Within the groups of societies, the overdues were, generally speaking, larger in 
small size societies than in large size societies in Broach, Dharwar, Coimbatore and 
West Godavari (Table 16.32, Columns 3 and 4). Because of the small number of 
large size societies in the remaining districts, no comments can be made about the 
relative performance of these two types of societies. 

Frequency distribution of societies, selected for ISS(l), according to proportion 
of overdues to outstandings is given in Table 16.33 on page 451. 
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TABLE 16.33—FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO 
PROPORTION OF OVERDUES TO OUTSTANDINGS AS AT THE END OF 

JUNE 1957 


I 

PERCENTAGE OF SOCIETIES 1 IN WHICH PROPORTION j 
OF OVERDUES TO OUTSTANDINGS WAS 



!... 

i Nil 

i 

i 

Less 

than 

20 per 
cent 

20 per 
cent to 
49 per 
cent 

| 50 per 

cent to 
69 per 
cent 

| 70 per 

i cent and 
j above 

! 

I 1UIA1 

j number of 
i societies- 


I 1 

2 

3 

4 

i 5 

6 

Broach 


i 

i 


i 

i 

i 

! 

131 

Large size 

G3 

S 

/ 

2 

! 2 

Small size 

East Khandesh 

59 

27 

o 

3 

! A* 

92 

All societies 

Dharwar 

! " 

49 

30 

G 

3 

797 

Large size 

J o 

2G 

27 

it 

35 

117 

Small size 

Coimbatore 

i * 

i 

j 

20 

15 

5 

48 

142 

Large size 

i _ 

100 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Small size 

West Godavari 

Pilot project area 

i r ,2 

i 

i 

43 

12 

3 

10 

196 

Large size 

Other area 

1 M 

i 

78 

3 

i 

3 

j 

37 

Large size 

| 07 

33 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Small size 

Ferozepur 3 

i 23 

i 

43 

it 

/ 

i 2i 

1 

198 

Etawah 


l 





Small size 




! 



Mahewa Development 





52 

54 

Block area 

2S 

13 

— 

7 

Other area 

Mandsaur 

3/ 

10 

5 

2 

52 

121 

Large size 

■ - 

100 

■— 

i 

— 

2 

Small size 

24 

54 

11 

2 i 

9 

181 

Gaya 






164 

Small size ! 

52 

1 

4 

3 

40 

Nadia 







Large size 

..... 

100 

— 

- - I 

.... 

1 

Small size j 

17 

G 


— i 
! 

| 

1 

i 

53 


(Source : Intensive Supply Schedule No. 1) 

defers to societies for which relevant data were available. 

*Refers lo societies, schedules in respect of which were considered for tabulation (See 
footnotes 3 and 4, Table 15.4). 

3 The proportion of overducs to outstandings has, as seen before, little relevance and hence 
tihe data were not tabulated. 

The most significant feature brought out by the above table is that the overdues 
position was not unsatisfactory in Broach, East Khandesh, Coimbatore and West 
Godavari. Further, the overdues position in the case of small size societies appears 
to be less satisfactory as compared to that of the large size societies. 
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Frequency distribution of selected societies according to the proportion of 
overdues to outstandings as in June 1957 is given in Table 16.34. 


TABLE 16.34 - FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED SOCIETIES ACCORDING 
TO PROPORTION OF OVERDUES TO OUTSTANDINGS 

(As at the end of June 1957) 



Dor¬ 

mant 

societies 

NUMI 

NiTor" 

less 

than 

5 per 
cent 

SER OF SO 
OVERDU 

5 per 
cent to 

9 per 
cent 

cieties in which 

ES TO OUTSTAND1NC 

10 per j 25 per 
cent to j cent to 
24 per | 49 per 
cent j cent 

PROPORTIC 
JS WAS 

50 per 
cent to 
74 per 
cent 

N OF 

75 per 
cent andj 
above 

i 

Total 
number 
of selec¬ 
ted socie¬ 
ties 

1 

2 

3 

4 

c 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Broach 

Large size 


7 

2 



i 

! 

10 


Small size 

1 

— 

T 

— 

1 

1 

2 

6 

Hast 

Large size 

.— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Khandesh Small size 

— 

2 

3 

5 

— 


1 

11 

Dharwar 

Large size 

— 

— 


1 

J 


5 

7 


Small size 

1 

— 

2 

2 

— 

i i 

i 3 

! 9 

Coimba- 

Large size 

— 

3 

1 

— 

— 


1 _ 

4 

tore 

Small size 

1 

6 

2 

3 

_2 

i — 

! i 

15 

West 

Large size 

— 

4 

! 7 

2 

— 

i —- 

1 1 

14 

Godavari Small size 

— 

4 


1 

— 

! — 

i — 

5 

Ferozepur 

Large size 

I 

^ i 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

1 I 

4 


Small size 

6 

1 

— 

] 

5 

2 

! i 

16 

F.tawah 

Small size 


2 

3 

1 

1 

j 2 

! 8 

17 

Mandsaur 

Large size 

— 


1 

1 

— 


! 

2 


Small size 

— 

6 

3 

4 

..... 

j — 


14 

Gaya 

Large size 

i — 

1 

— 


— 

i 


3 


Small size 

11 

1 

— 

— 

— 


3 

15 

Nadia 

Large size 

■— 

1 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

! i 

2 


Small size 

11 

— 

| 

] 

i 

— 

2 

14 

Total 

Large siz.e j — 

19 

11 

7 i 

1 

2 

9 

49 


Small size 

31 

22 

14 

18 | 

; 

9 

6 

22 

122 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


Of the 31 societies in which the proportion of overdues to outstandings was 
75 per cent or more, nine were large size societies and the remaining 22 were small 
size societies. Working of each of these nine large size societies was discussed 
in Chapter 15. It was observed that in Societies D12 and D13 from Dharwar and in 
Society N15 from Nadia, the main reason for high overdues was a sharp decline in the 
production of crops because of unseasonable weather and floods. The large size 
societies DIO and D13 from Dharwar, W3 from West Godavari, F19 from Ferozepur 
and G13 from Gaya neither had a clean start nor some of these could be considered 
as large size societies. Misappropriation of funds or lack of proper allocation of 
funds before conversion or amalgamation and such other factors adversely affected 
their working, and in most cases, the accounts were not properly settled. In the 
absence of prompt action on the part of the Co-operation Department, and delay in 
bringing defaulters to book, the members had little confidence in these societies and 
the overdues continued to mount up after the reorganization of these societies into 
so-called large size ones. 
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In most of the small size societies, the high overdues were due to improper 
management, though in some societies, as for instance. Society B9 from Broach, 
Society Cl3 from Coimbatore, Societies D2 and D3 from Dharwar and Society N7 
from Nadia, it was due to adverse seasonal conditions, as will be seen from 
Appendix Table 16.3 which gives the more important reasons for high overdues 
in these societies. 

The main reasons for the high overdues position in many societies were as under: 

1. Domination over societies by one or two individuals who did not follow 
the rules and procedures regarding loan operations; 

2. bad management of societies by honorary secretaries or by the chairman 
in the absence of a secretary; 

3. lethargy on the part of Managing Committees to run the institutions as 
business-like concerns; 

4. adverse seasonal conditions during the year resulting in high overdues at 
the end of the year, though the societies were fairly well managed in some 
cases; 

5. absence of a well-developed co-operative marketing structure which could 
facilitate inter-linking between credit and marketing and ensure proper 
recovery of loans; 

6. insignificant role given to Managing Committees of the primary credit 
societies, as for instance in some societies from Mandsaur and the Mahewa 
Rural Credit Project area of Etawah, where the group secretaries or other 
employees of the central bank were practically performing the functions 
of the Managing Committees and the secretaries; 

7. defects in the methods of lixing credit limits and procedures for disburse¬ 
ment of loans; 

8. inadequacy of loans for purposes for which they were given; 

9. improper timing of loans; 

10. failure on the part of societies to give loans in kind and in instalments; 

11. improper fixation of dates of repayment; 

12. absence of uniformity in the policy of the central banks in regard to giving 
of extension for date of repayment; 

13. undue delay in taking action against defaulters, and 

14. inability of the Co-operation Department to take prompt action against 
defaulters. 


?9A 
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But three points which need a detailed analysis are: (I) method of determining 
credit limits and procedure for disbursement of loans, (2) inadequacy of loans for 
the purpose for which these were given and (3) the timing of loans. 

Particularly in Ferozepur and Etawah, because of the prevailing loan 
procedure and arrangements for supervision, absence of any rational method of 
determining credit limits of societies and individuals, and defects in the loan 
policies of the central banks in fixing credit limits for societies and quantum of loans 
for individuals, the members of the Managing Committee were in a position to 
take arbitrary decisions regarding disbursement of loans which invariably resulted in 
the loss of confidence in the societies. 

A point which explains the high overdues position in sonic of the societies was 
the absence of strictness on the part of the central bank and/or the Co-operation 
Department with regard to recovery of loans and granting of ‘extension’ of the date 
of repayment, as was observed in the case of Karnatak Central Co-operative Bank, 
Dharwar. The sudden change in the loan policy of this bank resulted in some 
members getting smaller loans in 1956-7 as compared to what they obtained in 
1955-6. As a consequence, the members who were adversely affected defaulted- 
And. since no action was taken against these defaulters, overdues increased 
considerably. 

The second important factor which had a significant bearing on the unsatisfactory 
overdues position is the inadequacy of the quantum of loan itself. As a result of 
either defective loan policy of the central co-operative bank or wilful misallocation 
of the loans received from the central bank by the Managing Committees of the co¬ 
operative societies or simply because of such factors as giving of loans by co¬ 
operatives for some stipulated purposes only, the linking of the quantum of loan to 
land revenue assessment, fixation of quantum of loans without taking into account 
the cash outlay on different crops and arbitrary cutting down of credit limits of 
individuals by Managing Committees of the primary societies or supervising unions 
or by officials of the Co-operation Department or central banks, as the case may be, 
the quantum of loan for individual members was inadequate in many cases. 

Inadequacy of the quantum of loans, i.o., determination of credit limit without 
taking into account the cash outlay on different crops, is likely to result in misutiliza- 
tion of loans and consequent high overdues position. That the co-operative loans 
were not adequate to meet the credit needs of cultivators in almost all the districts is 
also confirmed by the data collected in GDS (I) and 1SS (2) which arc presented in 
Table 16.35 on page 455. In many districts a significant proportion of members 
had to borrow from agencies other than co-opcratives for meeting their credit 
needs. 

Another factor which had a significant bearing on the overdues position was 
the timing of disbursement of Joans in relation to the cultivators’ needs and the 
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TABLE 16.35 ADEQUACY OF CO-OPERATIVE LOANS 
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absence of necessary effort on the part ol the central banks to disburse the loans in 
instalments at proper intervals. For instance, in Ltawah where the need lor finance 
for current farm expenditure was larger during October-Novcmbcr due to the 
relatively greater importance of rabi crops, loans were mostly disbursed from June 
onwards, and the due date for repayment of loans was 30 April. As the loans had to 
be repaid by April end. and at the latest by June, irrespective of the duration of 
loans granted, the tendency on the part of cultivators was to draw the entire amount 
immediately it was made available—for that matter even in June and July—without 
due consideration to the period during which their need for credit was the greatest. 
This resulted in use of loans for purposes other than those stipulated. 


A factor which might make the problem more complicated would arise if there 
was delay on the part of the central banks in sanctioning and disbursing loans. 
In some districts such as Elawah, Mandsaur and Nadia, there were instances in 
which the time-lag between the date of application for loan and the date of receipt of 
funds was about two to four months. Thus, it is not possible to relate the unsatis¬ 
factory high overdues position to any one particular factor. But it may be stated 
that the structure and si/e of a primary society, the efficiency of management, 
procedures for sanctioning and disbursement of loans, the loan policy of the central 
co-operative bank, allocation of functions between different types of co-operative 
units, arrangements regarding audit, supervision and inspection are some of the 
important factors which together affect the overdues position. 

16.5 SOME IMPORTANT INDICATORS OF PERFORMANCE OF PRIMARY 

CREDIT SOCIETIES 

. The relative performance of the selected societies can be studied on the basis 
of different indicators. Firstly, two indicators from the data collected in demand-side 
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investigation, namely, the proportion of members to total number of cultivators 
(as reported in the Listing Schedule) and the proportion of borrowings from co¬ 
operatives to total borrowings [GDS(l)data], can be used for the purpose in view. 
The distribution of villages according to proportion of members to total number 
of cultivators and proportion of borrowings from co-operatives to total borrowings 
from all agencies is presented in Graph III. 

OnVy ra one village, viz., Panoli from Broach with an efficient large size credit 
society, the proportion of membership was 1 8 per cent and co-operatives accounted 
for 11 per cent of the total borrowings. 

Of the 35 villages in which the proportion of membership of co-operatives and 
the proportion of borrowings from co-operatives was 25 per cent or more, eleven 
were from East Khandesh, seven from Broach, five each from Dharwar and West 
Godavari, four from Etawah, and one each from Coimbatore, Ferozepur and Mand- 
saur. The societies in all the eleven villages from East Khandesh had trained secretaries 
and the crop loan system was in operation in the district. Two of the eleven villages 
had large size societies. Of the seven villages from Broach, four had a large size society 
each in the village itself, while one was in the area of operation of a large size society 
in a nearby village. Of the remaining two villages, one had a single-village unlimited 
liability society and another had a multi-village unlimited liability society. Of 
the five villages from Dharwar, one had a large size society in the village itself 
and three others had small size societies. The remaining village was in the area of 
operation of a nearby large size society. Of the five villages from West Godavari, 
one had a large size society in the village and three were covered by large size societies 
from nearby villages. The fifth village had a small size society. One village each from 
Coimbatore and Ferozepur, falling in this group, had large size societies. Of the four 
villages from Etawah, only one was from the Mahewa Rural Credit Project area and 
the remaining three were from the other area. One village from Mandsaur had a 
small size society. 

Thus, it will be seen that of the 35 villages in which the proportion of membership 
of and the proportion of borrowings from co-operatives was 25 per cent and more, 23 
were from the districts in which the crop loan system was in operation; nine of these 
villages were covered by large size societies. Of the remaining twelve villages which 
were in the districts having no crop loan system, six were covered by large size societies. 

Barring Bikaner district where none of the selected villages was covered by a 
co-operative credit society, the number of villages not located in the jurisdiction 
of any co-operative credit society was 29 out of the total number of 160 villages. 
However, the number of villages in which borrowings from co-operative credit 
societies were not reported was 66 1 . Of these 66 villages, one each was from 
Broach and East Khandesh, four were from West Godavari, five from Dharwar, 
six each from Coimbatore and Mandsaur and seven each from Ferozepur and 


1 These villages are not shown in the graph. 




Proportion of borrowings from co-operatives to total borrowings from all agencies 
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Etawah. In Nadia and Gaya, respondents from only two villages and one village, 
respectively, reported borrowings from co-operatives. 

Further, data collected from members of selected societies through ISS(2) 
could be juxtaposed with those collected in GDS(l). Graph IV shows the distribution 
of villages selected for the demand-side investigation on the basis of proportion of 
families borrowing from co-operatives as given by GDS(l) data and the proportion 
of borrowings of cultivators from co-operatives to total borrowings from all agencies 
as given by 1SS(2) data. Data relating to members of societies selected on a purposive 
basis and those for members who were resident in demand-side villages which did 
not have a selected society in the village are shown separately. The villages covered 
by large size societies are shown by hollow squares while the villages covered by small 
size societies are shown by black dots. Generally speaking, the graph shows 
that a large number of villages in which the proportion of borrowings from 
co-operatives to total borrowings was high, were served by large size societies. On 
the other hand, there were some villages which were covered by small size societies 
and in which the proportion of borrowings from co-operatives to total borrowings 
was very high. A detailed enumeration of the villages in which the proportion of 
borrowings from co-operatives was very high is given in Appendix Table 16.4. 

In Appendix Table 16.4, all the villages selected for demand-side investigation in 
which the proportion of families borrowing from co-operatives to total number 
of families was 50 per cent and above and/or average borrowings from co-operatives 
per family was Rs 150 and more and/or proportion of borrowings from co-operatives 
to total borrowings was 50 per cent and above, are enumerated. The total number of 
villages which satisfied these criteria was 28. Of these, thirteen were covered by large 
size societies. While selecting villages for demand-side investigation, no distinction 
was made between villages covered by large size societies and those by small size 
societies. Though only 27 and 104 out of 160 1 villages were covered by large size and 
small size societies, respectively, thirteen out of 28 villages in which co-operative 
finance was significant were covered by large size societies. 

Of the thirteen villages which were covered by large size societies, four each were 
from Broach and West Godavari, two from East Khandesh and one each from 
Dharwar, Coimbatore and Ferozepur. Further, ten societies (excluding two from West 
Godavari) were located in the pilot project areas. Almost all of them had trained 
secretaries. It is also necessary to note that in one village each from Broach and 
Dharwar and three villages from West Godavari, the headquarters of the societies 
which covered these villages were outside the villages selected for demand-side 
investigation. In spite of this, co-operative credit was important. 

On the other hand, there were fifteen villages covered by small size societies 
in which co-operative finance was significant and satisfied the criteria explained 
earlier. Of these, two were from Broach, eight from East Khandesh, three from 
Mandsaur and one each from Etawah and West Godavari. Both the villages from 

1 Excluding selected villages in Bikaner district. 
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Broach were covered by small size societies which were entitled to give loans according 
to the crop loan system. Of these, one did not want to convert itself into a large size 
society and preferred to remain as a small size society. Members of this 
society sold cotton through a nearby marketing society, and the society functioned 
fairly well. On the other hand, in the second village, though co-operative credit 
appeared to be important, the performance of the society was far from satisfactory. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the loans were overdue and an enquiry by the Co-operation 
Department was pending. 

F ive of the eight villages from Hast Khandesh were covered by one-village 
small size societies. Two of these covered more than one-half, and three, more than 
one-third of the cultivating families. Borrowings from co-operatives accounted for 
more than one-half of the total borrowings in all the cases except one. 

The three villages from Mandsaur were all covered by one-village small size 
societies. In one village there were only sixteen cultivating families and the total 
membership of the society covering the village was only eleven. Hence it cannot 
be said to Ik a successful small size society. Societies in the other two villages were 
relatively better managed, but both of them granted only medium-term loans, and 
were managed by group secretaries. 

The only village from Etawuh included in the group was covered by a one-village 
limited liability type society. It was one of the few small size societies which was 
relatively well managed by the punchayal. it was in the Mahcwa Rural Credit 
Project area. Unlike in many other societies, the credit limit of the society was 
recently revised and more than two-thirds of the cultivating families were members 
of the co-operative society. 

The village from West Godavari was covered by a small size society. The society 
had a Managing Committee drawn predominantly from the medium and small 
cultivators, and in addition, had an enthusiastic Managing Committee member who 
managed it well. The high proportion of families borrowing from co-opcrativcs may 
also be attributed to the fact that another co-operative society was operating in a 
nearby village and some of the cultivators of this village were members of that society. 

16.6 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that the working of many of the 
selected large size societies was satisfactory, though there were some w'hose performance 
was not equally so. The performance of many of the small size societies, particularly 
in Ferozepur, Ftawah, Mandsaur, Gaya and Nadia was generally of an average 
standard or even below it. Thus, it may be stated that the performance of co-operatives 
was generally better in those districts where the crop loan system was in vogue, where 
the number of large size societies was large and where sizeable efforts, though of varying 
magnitude, were made at introducing the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. 
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This docs not, however, necessarily indicate that the scale of operations of the 
society is the only factor contributing to the success of co-operatives, as the Integrated 
Rural Credit Scheme was introduced only in some promising areas from the point 
of view of co-operative development and in some cases, the large size societies were 
endowed with larger resources. On the other hand, as the period of reference for the 
Rural Credit Follow-up Survey was 1956-7, some of the selected large size societies 
were in the process of reorganization and had to face difficult problems normally 
associated W'ith a transitional stage. In these circumstances, the full potentialities of 
the societies cannot be assessed only on the basis of statistical data relating to per¬ 
formance during 1956-7. But the evidence collected appears to indicate the superiority 
of multi-village societies with a magnitude of financial resources adequate enough 
to enable them to maintain full-time trained secretaries. Generally speaking, a one- 
village unlimited liability type society found it difficult to organize itself into a business 
concern and to run according to rules and procedures, mainly because of party factions 
commonly associated with village politics in the context of the prevailing socio¬ 
economic conditions, and the inability to employ a full-time, trained secretary whose 
duty would be not only to maintain the accounts properly but also to bring to the notice 
of the Managing Committee and the General Body the likely deviations, if any, in 
the decisions to be taken by the society from the by-laws of the society and the rules and 

procedures laid down by the central bank and Co-operation Department. If the rules 
and procedures are not framed in a satisfactory manner as was found, for instance, in 
Ferozepur, Etavvah, Gaya and Nadia, the vested interests invariably take the maxi mum 
advantage of the defects in these rules by exploiting the politics associated with 
village factions and by taking the honorary secretary' or an untrained secretary into 
the privileged group. In these circumstances, the vested interests are able to exploit 
the ignorance of the general mass of membership about the rules and procedures, 
and in the absence of a full-time trained secretary whose duty it is to explain and 
clarify the various working rules even to the most illiterate ordinary' cultivator, 
the latter has no means of finding out even what the rules arc. If the rules themselves 
are vague or defective and if the rules and procedures are not followed in practice, as 
was found to be true particularly in many small size .societies, it is not surprising to 
find a general apathy towards the co-operative credit society. 


The performance of a primary co-operative credit society can be said to be 
related not only to its size and the quality of its management but also to the loan 
policy of the central bank, the extent to which the central bank plays or is in a position 
to play the pivotal role assigned to it and the type of administrative arrangements 
regarding audit, supervision and inspection. It was observed earlier that in regard 
to almost all these aspects, the pattern of relationships and procedures varied 
considerably from district to district. Hence, the problem of assessment cannot be 
simply reduced to one of comparing the performance of small size societies with 
that of large size societies. Wherever a comparison of this sort was attempted 
earlier, it was with due regard, though implicitly, to the limitations imposed by 
other factors such as defective loan policy of the central bank, improper structural 
relationships between different types of co-operatives and unsatisfactory admini- 
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strative arrangements. If, in certain circumstances, the limitations imposed by these 
factors were much more severe than the limitation arising from the mere size 
of a society, even a large size society with a full-time trained secretary was not 
likely to be in a position to perform the functions satisfactorily. But where the 
other factors do not entail severe limitations, the performance of a society with 
sizeable financial resources and with a trained secretary was generally found to 
be superior to that of a small size society. Wherever most aspects of the Integrated 
Rural Credit Scheme were sought to be introduced, as in Broach, the general 
performance of co-operatives, and particularly that of multi-village societies with 
full-time trained secretaries, appeared to be superior. 

Unlike in West Godavari and Broach, comparison of the performance of small size 
with large size societies in Ferozcpur ; and for that matter in Gaya and Nadia , appears 
to be of little practical value. In Ferozepur, the advantages enjoyed by co-operative 
credit societies with sizeable financial resources and trained secretaries were more than 
offset by the unsatisfactory administrative arrangements and defective loan policy 
of the central banks obtaining in the district. The loan policies obtaining in 
Etawah, Gaya and Nadia were such that a change in the size of the societies would 
not by itself facilitate rapid expansion of co-operative credit until the necessary 
changes in the loan policies of central banks and in the structural arrangements 
were effected. As would be seen in Chapter 17 on Co-operative Marketing 
Societies, rapid improvement in the performance of primary credit co-operatives 
in Dharwar, apart from the improvement in the performance of the central bank, 
was dependent, among other factors, on the structure and operations of co-operative 
marketing in general and cotton marketing in particular. It is a common obser¬ 
vation that when there arc defects in the loan policy, structural organization and 
administrative arrangements, the vested interests invariably exploit the defects by 
availing of the benefits of co-operative finance, thereby undermining the confidence 
of the mass of cultivators in the Co-operative Movement. Thus, efforts at 
organizing multi-village societies with sizeable financial resources so as to enable 
them to employ full-time trained secretaries need to be accompanied by necessary 
changes in structural relationships, administrative arrangements and loan policies 
of the central banks, without which such efforts would be fruitless, or succeed 
only partially. 



CHAPTER 17 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING SOCIETIES 

17.1 TYPES OF DATA DISCUSSED 

The discussion in this chapter is based on data pertaining to selected marketing 
societies in each of the eleven districts. These data were collected through GSS(l) 
and a memorandum on the working of each of these societies. 

For intensive enquiry, the Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2 was canvassed in 
respect of a sample of members of the marketing societies. The method of selecting 
members of marketing societies was not uniform because of varying objectives of 
the intensive enquiry. 1 In assessing the performance of marketing co-operatives, the 
proportion of produce marketed through co-operatives to total produce sold by 
cultivators as reported in 1SS(2) may be used as an indicator of progress. Data 
on proportion of produce marketed through co-operatives are available in the 
schedules canvassed not only for members of selected credit societies but also for 
members of selected marketing societies. An important limitation 2 of these data 
arises from the fact that it is difficult to estimate the composition of membership 
of co-operatives in the district as a whole according to three types : (1) cultivators 
who are members only of primary credit societies, (2) cultivators who are members 
only of marketing societies and (3) cultivators who are members both of marketing 
societies and of credit societies. 


Details regarding the number of marketing societies selected and members of 
marketing societies interviewed arc given in Table 17.1. 


*In Dharwar, Ferozepur, Etawah, Mandsaur and Nadia, a uniform procedure for selecting 
members of marketing societies was followed and the schedules canvassed were generally 
on the lines of those canvassed among members of primary credit societies. As was seen 
earlier, many primary credit societies in Broach, though affiliated to marketing societies, 
undertook marketing of produce on their own. Further, members of many primary credit 
societies were also members of marketing societies. Hence, of the four marketing societies 
selected from Broach, in the case of only one society which carried on crop loan activities on 
a large scale and which dealt with its members directly, members were selected in accordance 
with the procedure adopted in Dharwar. In East Khandesh, a special schedule for the 
members of marketing societies was canvassed. In Coimbatore and West Godavari, an 
attempt was made to find out the extent to which pledge finance, which was advanced on a 
large scale, was availed of by cultivators. Hence, in the case of two marketing societies 
each from the two districts, pledge finance advanced to a selected number of members was 
studied. In Gaya, as the working of sugarcane co-operatives was taken up for intensive 
study, four cane-growers’ co-operative societies and two co-operative development and 
cane marketing unions, in addition to two marketing societies, were studied. A selected 
number of members of cane-growers* co-operatives were interviewed with a special schedule. 
The total number of members interviewed was 96. In addition, 40 members of the selected 
marketing societies were also interviewed. 


a Jn a district if the members of marketing societies form a small proportion of the total 
number of cultivating families but sell their produce through the marketing societies, 
the high proportion of produce sold through marketing societies would not necessarily 
indicate that co-operatiye marketing was well-developed. 
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TABLE 17.1—MARKETING 


SOCIETIES IN THE SELECTED DISTRICTS-19S6-7 
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{Source : Office of the Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies) 


*For further details see Appendix Table 13.1. 

“Relates to members of Society BMS2. 

“Includes two multi-purpose societies which undertook sale of members’ produce. 

4 No schedule was filled in; but pledge loans advanced to selected members were studied. 
‘Excludes special institutions studied. 

•Block development unions only; in addition, the District Co-operative Federation was 
studied. 

’Includes 2 marketing societies, 4 primary cane-growers’ societies and 2 co-operative 
development and canc-markeling unions. 


Thus, of the 234 marketing societies in the selected districts, 42 societies 
were selected for study. 

17.2 STRUCTURE OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING: 

GENERAL BACKGROUND 

According to the recommendations of the Conference on Marketing and 
Co-operation held at Hyderabad and Jaipur, a reference to which was made in 
Section 12.1, the co-operative marketing structure was normally to consist of two 
tiers, viz., the primary marketing society at the taluk level and the apex body at the 
State level. In special circumstances, intermediate (regional) federations of pri mary 
marketing societies were to be organized. The allocation of functions between credit 
societies and marketing societies was to be on the lines already discussed in 
Section 12.1. Thus, the credit societies were not to undertake marketing of produce 
while the marketing societies were to be discouraged from giving production credit to 
members except under extraordinary circumstances. The membership of marketing 
societies was to consist of agricultural credit societies as also agricultural producers. 
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The minimum share capital of a primary marketing society was generally not to be 
less than Rs 20,000. The location of a marketing society was to be at or as near as 
possible to a mandi (a marketing centre). 


Of the 42 societies selected for investigation, 15 granted crop loans, 19 gave 
pledge finance and 29 undertook activities relating to distribution of agricultural 
requisites. Some details about the selected marketing societies are given in Appendix 
Tabic 17.1. 

Only 29 societies undertook marketing of members’ produce. Of the 
remaining thirteen marketing societies, six granted pledge loans while three neither 
undertook marketing of produce nor gave pledge loans nor distributed agricultural 
requisites (Table 17.2). 


TABLE 17.2—ACTIVITIES OF SELECTED MARKETING SOCIETIES—1956-7 
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number 

of 

; market¬ 
ing 
socie¬ 
ties 

studied 

Of those 
in 

column 

0), 

number 
which un¬ 

OF THOSE IN COLUMN (2) 
NUMBER OI- SOCIETIES WHICH 

granted i Distri- 

1 

OF THOJi 

UNDER 
OF PROD 

GRA 

E WHICH 
TAKE MAR 
UCF. t THOS 

NTED 

i 

1 

Pledge 

loans 

DID NOT 
KET1NG 
>E WHICH 

Distri¬ 

buted 

agri¬ 

cultural 

requi¬ 

sites 

dertook 
market- 
ingof me¬ 
mbers’ 
produce 

Crop 

loans 

1 Pledge 
loans 

UUICU 

agri- 

cultu- 

ral 

requi¬ 

sites 

Crop 

loans 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Broach 


2 

4 

1 


i 


East Khandesh 


6 

— 

6 

— i 

! — | 

1 — 

Dharwar 


2 

4 

4 

— i 

! — 

— 

Coimbatore 


— 

4 

4 

— 

1 

1 

West Godavari 


— 

— 

— 

— ! 

j 5 

5 

Ferozepur 


2 1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Etawah 


— 

1 

1 

— i 

1 — 

3 

Mandsaur 


— i 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 1 

— 

Gaya 


2 I 

— 

i ; 

— , 

— l 

1 

Nadia 


1 ! 

_ i 


— 

— 


(, Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 







1 Loans advanced to members and non-members with neither purpose stated nor period 
indicated. 


In the case of 43 selected credit societies, selected members reported sale of 
produce through co-operatives. The number of societies included in this category 
was thirteen from Broach, six from East Khandesh, twelve from Dharwar, five 
from Etawah, three from Gaya, two from Coimbatore and one each from 
Ferozepur and Mandsaur (Table 17.3). None of the selected members of the 
selected credit societies in West Godavari and Nadia reported sale of produce 
through co-operatives. The pattern of inter-relationship obtaining between these 
43 credit societies and marketing societies is given in Table 17.3. 
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TABLE 17.3-PATTERN OF INTER-RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELECTED CREDIT AND 

MARKETING SOCIETIES 


; Number 

ted credit of the societies in col. ( 2 ) number 
, soc ieties of societies in which members 


i Number; 1 ™!™*' 
jofsclcc- 


NUMBER OF 
; SELECTED CREDIT 
SOCIETIES IN 
i WHICH MEMBERS 
i DID NOT REPORT 
SALE OF PRODUCE 


'THROUGH CO-OPE¬ 
RATIVES BUT WERE 



/ itu i- 

j mary 
credit 
societies 

1 report¬ 
ed sale 
of 

produce 

through 

co-ope¬ 

ratives 

(ISS2) 

; Sold 
produce 
through 
the 
credit 
society 
itself 

SOLD PRODUCE 1 
MARKETING SOCIETY 
THE CREDIT SOCIL 

AFFILIATED 

Linked | linked 

into van 

TO WHICH 
TY WAS 

Not 

affilia¬ 

ted 

1 

1 

Affilia¬ 
ted to 
market¬ 
ing 

society 

Not 

affiliated 
to mar¬ 
keting 
society 

1 

2 

3 
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5 

6 

7 

8 

Broach 

16 

13 

8 l 

1 


4 

1 

2 

East Khandesh 2 

14 

6 

5 


-- 

1 

— 

8 

Dharwar 

16 

12 
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4 

8 

, 

2 

2 

Coimbatore 

19 

2 

— 

1 

1 


13 

4 

West Godavari 

19 

— 

: 

i 

— 

— 

8 

11 

Ferozepur 

20 

1 

— 

! 

1 

; 

15 : * 

1 4 

Etawah 

17 

5 

: — 

4‘ 

— 

i 

3 

9 

Mandsaur 

16 

1 


' — 

— 

l 

; 

15 

Gaya* 

18 

3 

— 

1 

1 

j 2 

1 — 

15 

Nadia* 

16 

— 

__ 

I — 

— 

! — 

— 

I 16 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

Uncludes one society members of which sold produce through another primary society 
in the same village. 

5 ISS(2) was not filled in in respect of two societies. 

"Affiliated to District Co-operative Wholesale Stores or co-operative commission shops. 
‘Interlinking of credit with marketing was not effective. 

*ISS (2) were not tabulated in respect of 3 societies. 

•ISS (2) were cither not canvassed or not tabulated in respect of 5 societies. 


Members of thirteen societies sold produce through their respective primary 
credit societies (Table 17.3). In the remaining 30 societies, members sold produce 
through marketing societies, though 9 of them were not affiliated to any marketing 
society. Of the remaining 21 societies which were affiliated to marketing societies, 
in the case of only 10 societies formal arrangements were made for recovery 
through the marketing societies, of the crop loans out of the sale proceeds. This 
would indicate that very little effort at linking of credit with marketing was made 
upto June 1957. 
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Before proceeding to a detailed discussion on the working of selected marketing 
co-operatives, it would be useful to assess the growth of co-operative marketing on 
the basis of the data collected through ISS(2). As stated earlier, there are severe 
limitations to these data but a general idea of the extent of growth of marketing 
co-operatives may be obtained from these. The relevant details are given inTable 17.4. 

TABLE 17.4—SALE OF PRODUCE THROUGH CO-OPERATIVES—1956-7 


PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SOCIETIES 
CREDIT SOCIETIES '• 


i 

Number 
! of 
| mcm- 
j bers 
i inter- 
! viewed 


• Propor- j Propor- i ■ Propor- 

j tion of j tion of I ; lion of 

i mem- .produce mem- 


I Number 


i bers , sold i bers 

j report- j through j u f r report- 
! ing sale j co-opc- ing sale 

: of pro- | ratives . " of pro¬ 

duce ! to total - t 1 duce 
i through, produce i through 

1 co-ope-1 sold v,ewea j co-opc- 
; ratives ! j ratives 


! (Per j (Per j (Per 

j cent) j cent) j j cent) 


Propor- ] 
tion of 
produce 
sold 
through 
co-ope¬ 
ratives 
to total 
produce 
sold 

(Per 

cent) 


Major commodi¬ 
ties reported to 
have been sold 
| by the members 

I 



Broach 

i 

279 


31 

24 l ; 

92 

90 

Cotton, ground¬ 
nut 

East Khandesh 2 

161 

10 

11 '■ 

124 ■ 

03 

48 

Bananas, cotton 

Dharwar 

Coimbatore 

284 

23 


91 ! 


78 

Cotton, paddy 

Pilot project area , 
Other area 

134 

126 

.# 

3 1 

!}: 

27 3 J 

. 


Cotton, tobacco 

West Godavari : 


j 

! 

! 




Pilot project area 
Other area 

207 \ 
153 / 

— i 

i 

_ I 

51 3 ! 



Paddy 

Ferozepur 

Etawah 

204 

i 

i i 

1 

i j 

56 i- 


42 

Cotton, wheat 

Mahewa Rural 
Credit Project area 
Other area 

85\ 

101/ 

; 3 i 

!}; 

15 

33 

32 \ 

Paddy, peas 

Mandsaur 

j 

190 

! 1 j 

J ! 

15 | 

0* 

2 \ 

Groundnut, 

wheat 

Gaya j 

i 

j 

i 

141 

9 

; 

| ; 

1 

j 

136* j 

43 

i 

! 

i 

Sugarcane, 
paddy, betel 
leaves 

Nadia j 

139 


i. 

20 | 

40 

00 

Jute, vegetables 


(.Source : Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 

’Refers to members of Society BMS2 only. 

•Refers to a special schedule. 

•No schedule was filled in; only pledge loans advanced were studied. 

•All35 families were taken into account. 

•Including 96 members of cane-growers* societies. 

The number of members of marketing societies per 100 rural families was more 
than five in Broach (9), East Khandesh (6) and Dharwar (9) only, and three in 
Coimbatore, West Godavari and Gaya. In Ferozepur and Etawah, it was one each, 


30 
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and in Mandsaur and Nadia, the proportion was negligible ( Vide Column 2, Table 
17.1). These figures would show that marketing of produce through co-operatives 
was not widespread in many selected districts and as such, data in column 6 of 
Tabic 17.4 would not indicate correctly the development of co-operative marketing 
in the districts. For this purpose data based on ISS(2) for members of primary credit 
societies are more useful. 

According to the replies given by the members of selected primary credit societies , 
the proportion of produce marketed through co-operatives to total produce sold 
was as high as 51 per cent in Broach and 32 per cent in Dharwar. In the case of 
societies from the Mahewa Rural Credit Project area, the corresponding proportion 
was 9 per cent ; in Gaya where sugarcane was sold under the legal protection afforded 
by the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act, 1937, 11 per cent of the total value of 
produce, wholly sugarcane, was sold to sugar mills through co-operatives. In East 
Khandcsh also, 11 per cent of the produce was reported to have been sold through 
co-operatives by members of credit societies. 

Briefly, it may be said that marketing through co-operatives accounted for about 
half of the total value of produce sold in Broach, about one-third in Dharwar and 
about one-tenth in East Khandesh and Gaya. In the area covered by Mahewa Rural 
Credit Project in Etawah, which covered only 21 out of 1,477 villages in the district, 
the proportion of produce sold through co-operatives amounted to 9 per cent of the 
total marketed produce. In other districts, less than 1 per cent of the produce was sold 
through co-opcrativcs. 

17.3 MARKETING SOCIETIES IN BROACH 
17.3.1 Production and marketing of cotton 

Area under cotton, which is the most important cash crop, accounted for 52 
per cent of the total sown area in 1956-7 in Broach district. In 1956-7, produce sold 
through co-operativcs, mostly cotton, constituted about 51 per cent of the total 
value of produce marketed by members of co-operatives. Further, as will be seen 
later, about 39 per cent of the total quantity of cotton produced in the district was 
sold through co-opcratives and 25 per cent was ginned in co-operatively owned 
gins. Marketing of cotton through co-operatives had thus made a remarkable 
progress in the district. 

For an assessment of the performance of marketing co-operatives, it is necessary 
to study the production pattern and marketing structure in respect of cotton in 
the district. The district was divided into two areas, north and south of the Narbada 
river, for purposes of production and marketing of cotton. Area north of the Narbada, 
known as Broach Cotton Zone, consisted of that part of Broach district which was 
north of Narbada and that part of Ahmcdabad district w'hich was soutli of Sabar- 
mati as also Baroda, Panchmahal, Kaira and Sabarkantha districts. Tn this zone, 
the Vijay and Digvijay varieties were generally produced. In Surat Cotton Zone, 
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which included that part of Broach district which was south of Narbada, Surat 
district and two taluks of West Khandesh district, Vijalpa variety of cotton was 
generally produced. 

Transport of cotton from one zone to the other was prohibited under the Cotton 
Transport Act, 1923. The purity of cotton grown was further ensured by a thorough 
check by the Cotton Superintendent of the Agriculture Department of the Government 
or Bombay, who operated the ‘Seed Multiplication Scheme’. Under this scheme, 
improved seeds were distributed by the Cotton Superintendent through co-operatives, 
farmers’ groups 1 or private traders, on a “no profit, no loss” basis. Cultivation of 
cotton sown with certified seed was carried out under the general supervision of the 
staff of the Cotton Superintendent which visited the cultivators’ farms to ensure that 
no other varieties were grown. The Cotton Superintendent maintained a record of 
names of all the cultivators who grew certified cotton, quantity of seed distributed 
to them and the estimated quantity of produce. If the quantity received at the 
marketing centres, where the records of the Agriculture Department were verified, 
was more than the estimated quantity, or was more in relation to the quantity of 
seed given, or if it was found that cotton was adulterated, the lot was not certified. 
The ‘uncertified’ cotton usually fetched lower prices. 

The area under ‘uncertified’ cotton was larger in that part of Broach district which 
was north of Narbada; this has an important bearing on the pledge finance provided 
by the co-operatives. In the case of area under certified cotton, the area sown, the 
quantity of seed supplied and the estimated produce of each cultivator were known. 
There was no likelihood of petty trader-cum-big cultivators availing of pledge finance 
from co-operatives against certified cotton bought by them from small cultivators, 
as this could be verified from the records maintained by the staff of the Cotton 
Superintendent mentioned earlier. This was not, however, true in the case of culti¬ 
vators growing ‘uncertified’ cotton. In the case of cultivators from the area north 
of Narbada, the procedure for checking whether the produce was actually grown 
on the holdings of persons who pledged it was not as effective and the difference in 
the relative prices fetched by certified cotton and ‘uncertified’ cotton was very small. 

Seventeen of the twenty-six important marketing centres in the district came 
under the purview of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939. In most 
of these marketing centres, there were privately owned cotton gins, while in at least 
nine centres, there were co-operatively owned gins. 

The private traders monopolized the cotton trade before the initiation of the 
pilot project inasmuch as in 1954-5 only 21 per cent of the total quantity of cotton 
was marketed through co-operatives. Generally, the traders and retailers made 
forward sales to Bombay buyers before cotton was harvested and bought cotton 

farmers’ groups (or mandals) are unregistered organizations of individuals undertaking 
sale of cotton after pooling. Some mandals also advanced production credit to their members 
from funds obtained from cotton purchasers. 
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from the cultivators in the villages after harvest. Weak financial position, absence 
of storage facilities, ignorance of prices prevailing in the secondary and terminal 
markets and availability of raw cotton only in small quantities for marketing 
prevented the cultivators from obtaining a fair price for their produce. Further, 
malpractices in regard to weighmcnU interest, payments and deductions by way 
of charity , etc., were reported in the absence of effective checks through market 
committees under the Agricultural Produce Markets Act. 

This was confirmed by the reports of the different market committees which 
stated that only a small proportion of cotton was sold in the regulated markets. 

In 1954, the proportion of village sales to total sales was as high as 75 per cent, 
and there was little evidence to anticipate any improvement in regard to sale trans¬ 
actions with private traders in the subsequent years, particularly in the context of 
the organized opposition by private trading interests to regulation of cotton trade. 

In fact, even in 1957, in some regulated markets, no open auctions were held for 
cotton. 

Buyers from Bombay and Ahmedabad preferred to buy in bulk and offered 
better prices for processed cotton. The gins and presses which were privately owned 
were better placed than individual cultivators to meet the demand of the outstation 
buyers. It became, therefore, imperative for the co-operative marketing societies 
to provide for the processing of cotton in order to secure a better deal for their 
cultivator-members. That the processing co-operatives were developed after the 
initiation of the pilot project and that by the end of 1957-8 the proportion of produce 
sold by co-operatives increased to 50 per cent will be seen in the following 
pages. 


17.3.2 Co-operative marketing: procedure 

At the regional level, there were two marketing unions, namely, the Daxin 
Gujcrat Co-operative Cotton Marketing Union Ltd., and the Broach Cotton Area 
Co-operative Cotton Sale Organizations’ Union Ltd., serving the Vijalpa and the 
VijaylDigvijay Cotton Zones, respectively. As both the unions worked generally 
on similar lines, the working of the former is discussed below. 

The Daxin Gujcrat Co-operative Cotton Marketing Union Ltd., hereafter 
referred to as the Surat Union, was registered in 1930 with the objective of 
arranging for sale of cotton of member-societies. The members of the Managing 
Committee inspected the affiliated societies and guided them in day-to-day working. 
The Union communicated the quantity of cotton sold at various prices to the 
societies. As soon as a member-society had a sufficient number of cotton bales ready 
for sale, the Union settled the sale transaction with the buyers or their brokers at 
prices agreed to by the member-societies. Cotton was generally sold through brokers 
by private negotiations. Some sales were made by pucca delivery contracts. In 
special cases, sales were effected through Bombay brokers. 
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Because of the important role played by the Union in co-operative marketing 
of cotton, most of the cotton marketing societies became members of the Union. 
The number of societies from Broach affiliated to the Surat Union increased from 
19 in 1955-6 to 32 in 1956-7. Of these 32 societies, 23 were credi societies. 
Though there was some increase in the membership of the Union as a whole, the 
increase appeared to be greater in the case of societies from Broach district than 
from other areas. The implementation of the pilot project in Broach district gave 
an impetus to co-operative marketing of cotton which also resulted in a relative 
increase in the scale of operations of the Surat Union. 

Out of 230 primary credit societies in Broach district as at the end of June 1957, 
only 90 societies confined themselves strictly to credit and other ancillary activities; 
the others were also engaged in the sale of cotton in one way or the other. Of these, 
83 societies sold cotton directly, and 46 others undertook sale of cotton by affiliating 
themselves to a cotton sale or a cotton ginning and pressing society. 

For the purpose of the present discussion, only those primary societies which 
took the decision to sell cotton have been treated as societies undertaking marketing 
of produce. For example, members of the primary Societies B1 and B7 sold their 
produce through the nearby marketing societies and the Managing Committees of 
the credit societies had nothing to do with the decision regarding sale of produce; 
these societies were not included in the group of societies undertaking marketing of 
produce. According to this definition, seven of the sixteen primary credit societies 
selected for supply-side investigation undertook marketin wjof cotton ( Vide Col.3 
of Table 17.3). 

Before proceeding to discuss the working of selected marketing societies, it 
would be useful to refer to the procedure followed for assembling of produce, pooling 
and payment of price to cultivators by the co-operatives. A primary credit society, 
which undertook marketing of cotton, generally opened an office during the cotton 
marketing season ( February to June) in the office of a co-operative marketing 
society which was generally located in the compound of a ginning factory. The 
cultivators brought loose kapas 1 in their carts. Cultivators brought in cotton in 
small lots after each picking, and the society proceeded to sell after processing 
during the season. After the staff of the Cotton Superintendent (which also opened 
an office in the ginning factory and inspected kapas as and when brought in by the 
cultivators) verified the quantity brought in by the cultivator with their record and 
certified it as to its quality, the cultivator was given a receipt showing the quantity 
of cotton received by the secretary of the society. If required, he was granted a pledge 
loan upto a stipulated portion of the value of cotton. The society obtained the 
necessary accommodation against this produce from the central bank. Cotton of 
different grades, viz., black label cotton, red label cotton, certified cotton, uncertified 
cotton, etc., was placed separately. These different grades of cotton were ginned 

1 Unlike in Dharwar where fai/ws (or raw cotton) was tied up in u container, locally called 

'andagi' 


30A 
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and pressed separately. The society then approached either the Surat Union or the 
Broach Union, depending upon the area where it was located, and sold produce 
generally in lots of 50 or more bales through the Union. Sale proceeds were 
credited to the society’s account. At the end of the season, each cultivator who had 
sold certified cotton through the society was paid on the basis of average price per 
bale of certified cotton received by it during the season. No distinction was made 
between red label cotton and black label cotton so as to avoid unfair distribution 
of sale proceeds , as the seed for the former grade could be given only to a few 
cultivators. Thus, the produce was pooled and the price was evenly divided 
according to the quantity of certified cotton. If for one reason or the other, cotton 
brought by a cultivator was not certified , it was processed and sold separately. 
Cultivators bringing uncertified cotton usually received lower prices. 

17.3.3 Selected marketing societies 

Four marketing societies from the district were selected for investigation. Some 
details relating to the selected marketing societies are given in Table 17.5. 


TABLE 17.5—SELECTED MARKETING SOCIETIES IN BROACH -1956-7 

(Amount in thousands of rupees) 


MEMBERSHIP 

Individuals j Societies 


; LOANS ADVANCED DURING 
THE YEAR 


I 


'■ Crop loans j 


Pledge 

loans 


i Value of ! 

! agricultural Value of 
; requisites produce 

! or goods marketed 

j distributed during the 
! during the year 

j year 


1 ; 2 3 4 j 5 ; 6 


i 


BMS 1 

302 : 

9 


20,41 i 

0.2 

21,01 

BMS 2 

1,570 

6 

3,07 

24,03 i 

— 

24,23 

BMS 3 

595 I 

11 

■— 

i 7,57 


8,51 

BMS 4 | 

1 

i 365 

14 

9 

i 25 i 


29 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


Society BMS1 had jurisdiction over one taluk and was a sale-cum-processing 
co-operative. Most of its members were also members of primary credit societies. 
It sold cotton of its member-societies only. Certified cotton produced by the 
members was pooled at the marketing society’s level (and not at credit society’s level 
as in most other societies), irrespective of the quality of cotton. Towards the end 
of the season, an average pool price was calculated on the basis of the total sale pro¬ 
ceeds received for the entire produce marketed during the season and payments were 
made to members according to this price. Pledge finance was provided by the market¬ 
ing society, but arrangements regarding linking of credit with marketing varied 
from one credit society to another. For example, in respect of two primary credit 
societies, when an individual member was sanctioned a pledge loan by the market¬ 
ing society, the amount of crop loan due from him was deducted before making 
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the payment of sale proceeds. In the case of two other primary societies, their 
offices were shifted to the premises of the marketing society during the season. 
Thus, when a member was sanctioned a pledge loan, the amount was given to the 
secretary of the credit society concerned who recovered the crop loan outstanding 
from out of it. In the case of other societies which did not open their offices in the 
office of the marketing society, pledge finance was given to the individual members 
on the understanding that they would repay the crop loan to the primaries on 
their return to the villages. As the society did not have a ginning and pressing 
plant till 1956-7, the raw cotton of members was ginned in a privately owned gin. 
In 1958-9, on receipt of State contribution to share capital, the society bought 
a ginning plant from private interests. 

Societies BMS2 and BMS3, hereafter also referred to as the Cotton Sale 
Society and the Ginning and Pressing Society, respectively, were located in the 
same marketing centre. The area of operation and functions of these two societies 
were similar. The main functions of the Cotton Sale Society, which was organized 
in 1925, were to arrange for sale of raw cotton and to give production credit. It 
did not have a ginning and pressing factory. Because of difficulties in getting raw 
cotton of its members processed in the private factories, it could not keep to the 
delivery dates with the Bombay buyers ; this affected the expansion of its 
operations. Therefore, this society sponsored the organization of another ginning 
and pressing society, whose only function was to undertake ginning and pressing. 
The jurisdiction of the Ginning and Pressing Society extended to the area 
covered by the Cotton Sale Society. In addition to processing, the Ginning and 
Pressing Society was also permitted to undertake sale of cotton. Thus there was 
overlapping of functions between the two societies. The office of the Cotton Sale 
Society was situated in the premises of the Ginning and Pressing Society and 
the management of both was in the same hands which ensured some co-ordination 
between the two. 

It was observed that the areas of operation of these two societies overlapped 
with those of some nearby marketing societies and a credit society which undertook 
marketing of produce. 

Unlike in Society BMS1, in the Cotton Sale Society average pool price of 
processed cotton was calculated separately for three groups of members, which 
included members of the Ginning and Pressing Society also. There was a market 
committee for each of the three groups which took independent decisions regar¬ 
ding sale of produce in consultation with the Surat Union. The three groups 
operated independently because of (1) absence of confidence in the Managing Com¬ 
mittees of the two societies only so far as decisions regarding sales were concerned, 
(2) absence of clear allocation of functions between the Sale Society and the 
Ginning and Pressing Society and (3) the desire of a group of cultivators from some 
villages to save unnecessary transportation costs. But, by far the most important 
problem was that of relationship between credit and marketing societies, in the 
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context of overlapping of functions between credit and marketing societies, which 
is discussed subsequently. 

The problem of lack of team work as is evident from the working of three 
independent groups among members of one society needs to be examined in the 
context of the peculiar historical development of co-operatives in the district . 
The marketing societies , noticing that many of the small size societies worked 
ineffectively , started giving production credit to individual members. Membership 
of these two marketing societies as also of many others in the district consisted of 
both individuals and credit societies. The individual members belonged to two 
categories, viz., those who were members only of marketing societies and those 
who were members of both marketing and credit societies. (The former might also 
consist of members who were antagonistic to the credit societies.) As each member 
(whether society or individual) had only one vote and as production credit could 
be secured directly from marketing societies, the individual members, particularly 
those who were members only of marketing societies, dominated their working. 
This was resented by the primary credit societies. Overlapping of functions 
regarding production credit thus indirectly encouraged lack of co-ordination 
between marketing societies and credit societies. 

Another factor which has a bearing on the lack of co-ordination between 
marketing societies and credit societies was the difference of opinion over average 
of pool prices. A group of societies or individuals from one area demanded special 
treatment in the sale price of cotton on the ground that cotton produced in that 
area fetched a better price or that they could get, if they processed and disposed of 
the produce in sonic other marketing centre outside the jurisdiction of the marketing 
society, a higher net price because of lesser transportation costs. The usual tendency- 
on the part of marketing societies from this area was to encourage a large 
number of cultivators to become their members so that this group could have a 
larger voice in the management of the marketing society. This state of affairs 
invariably encouraged lissiparous tendencies which was sometimes exploited by 
private trading interests in order to retard the growth of co-operativcs. 

Society BMS4 was organized in 1956 in pursuance of a decision of the 
co-operative leaders to organize a new sale-cum-processing society, instead of allowing 
an existing primary multi-purpose society which had a gin of its own to establish 
a pressing unit as well. The Managing Committees of these two societies were on 
cordial terms with each other. Society BMS4, therefore, purchased land with the 
timely aid of long-term accommodation given by the central bank, in spite of the 
attempts made by private cotton interests to prevent sale of the site to it. 

The membership of Society BMS4 consisted of 14 societies and 365 individuals. 
Many of the individual members were also members of primary credit societies 
in their villages. Whereas some of the individual members pooled their cotton at 
the marketing society and accepted average pool price for cotton fixed by it, many 
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affiliated primary credit societies sold their members’ produce in separate lots and 
the average pool price was arrived at separately for each credit society. The society 
did not recover crop loans from the pledge loans granted ; the secretaries of the 
primary societies shifted their offices to this society’s premises and the funds received 
by it from the central bank for pledge finance were actually provided to the primary 
society. Thus, Society BMS4 was merely an agent between the central bank and the 
primary society for the purpose of pledge loan. The marketing society exercised 
little supervision over the procedure for disbursement of pledge loans and over the 
mode of charging interest on pledge loans. It was observed that some societies 
did not charge any interest on the pledge loans but included the interest paid 
by them to central bank in their marketing costs ; it meant that the amount 
of interest was distributed equally among all members irrespective of the quantum 
of pledge finance availed of by individual members. This created an impression of 
unfair treatment among the members selling produce through the co-operatives. 

17.3.4 Inter-linking between credit and marketing 

It was seen earlier (Tabic 17.3) that in 13 out of 16 selected credit societies, 
members reported sale of produce through co-operatives. Of these, seven under¬ 
took marketing of produce of members on their own. Society B15 did not 
undertake marketing of cotton of its members from 1956-7 as it was affiliated to 
Society BMS1. An important feature of the linking arrangement in this case was 
that the decision regarding the sale of produce was taken by the marketing society 
and not by the credit society. Details regarding the primary societies in which 
members reported sale of produce through primaries as also of Society B15 are 
given in Tabic 17.6. 


TABLE 17.6—SALK OF COTTON BY MEMBERS THROUGH PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 

CREDIT SOCIETIES 



Number of members 

Proportion of produce i 
sold through co-operatives 
to total produce marketed ! 

: 

(Per cent) 

Proportion of amount 
recovered from sale 
proceeds to total 
loans advanced 

(Per cent) 

B2 

781 ! 

i 

93 

H2 

B6 ! 

301 

23 

23 

B11 

186 

69 

4S 

B12 

235 

67 

70 

B13 

228 

H 

— 

B14 

136 

62 

77 

B16 

89 ■ 

46 

84 

B15 

436 ! 

i 

71 

5ft 


(Source: Columns 1 and 3 are based on GSS(l) and Column 2 on 1SS(2)) 


Society B2 which was affiliated to the Surat Union provided crop loans, medium- 
term loans and pledge finance and undertook sale of cotton. A proposal for setting 
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up a ginning and pressing factory was under consideration during the Survey year. 
Society B6 undertook sale of raw cotton in 1956-7 and sold through private traders. 
In Societies B12, B13 and BJ4, pooling of cotton was done at the primary credit 
society's level. Societies BI3 and B14 got cotton processed at Society BMS4 but 
provision of pledge finance and marketing was done by the primaries themselves. 
Society B12 got cotton ginned in a privately owned factory while Society Bll 
arranged for ginning cotton at the factory of a marketing society. Society B16 
provided crop loans and pledge finance and undertook sale of cotton. Cotton 
was ginned and pressed at Society BMS4 and sold through a private broker in 
Broach as it was not affiliated to the Broach Union. 

As all the above mentioned societies, except B15, themselves undertook 
marketing of cotton, no arrangements were made for the sale of cotton through 
a marketing society. Recovery of crop loans was made from sale proceeds by the 
primary credit society itself. Only in Society B15 arrangements were made for the 
linking of credit with marketing on the lines of the Integrated Rural Credit 
Scheme. 

Of the 23 marketing societies in the district, it was found* that in only one, 
viz.. Society BMS1, arrangements were made for the recovery of crop loans 
advanced by primary credit societies out of pledge finance provided. It was also 
observed that though some primary credit societies were affiliated to the marketing 
societies, no formal arrangements for recovery of crop loans from the sale 
proceeds were made. Therefore, the purchase of shares of marketing societies by 
primaries appeared more of a formality than an attempt to link credit with mar¬ 
keting. Further, 12 of the 23 marketing societies in the district were advancing 
crop loans to their members. 

Another important activity of the marketing societies was the procurement 
and distribution of agricultural requisites. None of the selected marketing societies 
except BMS1, however, undertook these activities. The primaries which undertook 
this activity did not always secure their supplies from the marketing societies. 

The types of inter-relationship between primary credit societies and marketing 
societies as obtaining in Broach are summed up in the chart given on the next page. 

Pledge finance was given not only by marketing societies but also by credit 
societies. The policy and by-laws as approved by the Co-operation Department 
permitted both types of societies to undertake both credit and sale activities. The 

Subsequently, this primary credit society was converted into a marketing-cum-processing 
society, and the dormant credit society in the same village was revived. 

^During the course of investigation a special schedule was canvassed among all the 
marketing societies in the district for collection of information about the formal arrangements made 
during 1956-7 for linking of credit with marketing. Two societies did not fill in the special 
schedule. 
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Functions vjndvryakiln 



Crop loans •= 

Marketing 
of produce 

Recovery j 
; of crop loans ; 

Ginning 
and pressing 

Primary credit society 

Yes 

No 

No | 

! No 

Primary credit society 

i Yes ! 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Primary credit society 

Yes | 

! Through mar-, Through mar- 
, keting society i keting society 

In privately- 
owned plants 

Marketing society 

No 

1 Yes 

j Yes 

i 

In co-opera- 
tively/privately 
owned plants 

Marketing society 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Sale-cum-processing society 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Sale-cum-processing society 

No 

(only by credit 
society) 

Yes 

! Yc * 

Yes 

! 

Processing society 

No 

1 

No 

No j 

Yes 


problem of overlapping of functions was further complicated by overlapping of 
jurisdiction. 1 


Difficulties experienced by primary credit societies which undertook marketing 
of produce on their own arc summarized below. 

(1) The small societies were not able to command large quantities for pooling 
and, therefore, had to sell cotton in small lots which did not fetch a good 
price. 

(2) The small societies found it difficult to compete with private traders wh^ 
sold cotton in large lots at relatively better prices. 

(3) After a transaction was settled, at the time of taking the delivery, if the buyer 
rejected the entire lot on the ostensible ground that the produce was not 
upto the required standard, the society was not always in a position to offer 
an alternative lot of cotton. Further, the status of the small societies as a 
selling agency in the market was not generally very high because in cases 
where the buyers had to reject cotton lots on genuine grounds they found 
it difficult to fulfill their commitments to their outstation clients. 

(4) Cost of storage, insurance etc., were likely to be quite high so far as small 
societies were concerned, particularly because the secretaries of many small 
societies were not trained or qualified in the technicalities of cotton 
marketing. 

173.5 Processing of cotton 

The need for co-operative processing arises because buyers from Bombay and 
Ahmedabad prefer to buy ginned cotton in bulk for which they are prepared to 

Realizing the seriousness of these problems, a Committee was appointed to study them 
in detail. The Committee recommended in May 1958 that there should be no overlapping of areas 
among the credit or marketing societies and that credit societies should not undertake marketing 
of produce and the marketing societies should not give production credit. 
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offer better prices. As was seen earlier, because of the difficulties faced by 
co-operatives in getting cotton ginned and pressed in privately owned factories, 
efforts were made to establish co-operative gins and presses. Information on the 
progress made in regard to co-operative processing is given in Table 17.7. 


TABLE 17.7—PROGRESS IN CO-OPERATIVE PROCESSING OF COTTON IN BROACH 



| 1954-5 

j 1955-6 

J 1956-7 

i 

! 1957-8 


; 1 

2 

1 3 

| 4 

1. Number of gins 



! 

j 

i 10 

Co-operatively owned 

6 

6 

9 

Privately owned 

29 

31 

30 

30 

Total 

35 

37 

39 

40 

2. Number of presses 




| 

Co-operatively owned 

4 

4 

j 6 

6 

Privately owned 

21 

21 

1 20 

20 

Total 

25 ; 

25 

26 

26 

i ■ 

1. Quantity of cotton ginned (Bhan { in thousands) ; 



! 

Co-operatively owned gins 

41 ! 

44 

i 37 

43 

Privately owned gins 

1,56 

1,51 

| 1J2 


Total 

1,97 i 

1,95 

1,49 

i 

4. Quantity of cotton pressed (balesin thousands)! i 



I 

Co-operatively owned presses 

36 

38 

34 

37 

Privately owned presses 

1,77 | 

1,60 

97 


Total 

2,13 ! 

1,98 

1,32 


5. Proportion of cotton marketed by co-operatives! | 

j 



(Per cent) 

Proportion of cotton ginned in co-operatively 

21 ! 

« \ 

i 

i 30 i 

1 

I 

owned gins (Per cent) 

Proportion of cotton pressed in co-operatively. 

21 i 

i 

22 

j 25 ‘ 


owned presses (Per cent) 

17 \ 

10 | 

1 28 | 



(Source: Office of the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Broach) 

1 I Bhar — 12 Bengal Maunds 

2 Provisional. 


Despite the progress made by the processing societies, the quantity of cotton 
processed by these societies was less than one-third of the total quantity processed. 
The relatively slow rate of development may be ascribed to the difficulties 
experienced by marketing societies in mobilizing adequate financial resources. As 
against an initial capital expenditure of about Rs 5 lakhs for the construction of a 
ginning and pressing unit, the maximum aid the State could give by way of share 
capital contribution was about Rs 1.50 lakhs, apart from godown loans and subsidy. 
Finance for capital expenditure, because of its long-term nature, could not ordinarily 
be availed of from central banks. Hence, the problem of providing long-term 
finance to processing co-operatives was important in the district. 

Further, it was reported that the capacity of processing plants was adequate 
for handling the entire cotton crop of the district. But a large number of processing 
plants were privately owned. Because of the large financial outlay involved, even a 
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well-organized marketing co-operative had to depend on the goodwill of a private 
gin owner who had agreed to sell the processing unit to the former on a deferred 
payment basis. 


On the other hand, in some areas, particularly north of Broach city, many 
co-operatively owned gins and presses were in the process of being set up during the 
Survey year. In deciding on the location of a unit, however, it appeared that enough 
attention was not being given to the adequacy of supply of raw cotton. There 
was, therefore, the likelihood of surplus processing capacity in some areas. For 
instance, while there were three co-operatively owned processing units within a few 
miles radius of Society BMS4, co-operative processing had made little or no 
progress in the eastern region. 

Thus, some of the more important problems faced by marketing co-operatives 
in Broach were : 1) overlapping of functions between credit and marketing societies, 2) 
method of computing interest on pledge finance, 3) representation of credit societies 
on the management of marketing societies, 4) long-term finance for processing 
co-operatives, 5) location of processing units and 6) new construction of processing 
plants in preference to acquisition by co-operatives of privately owned plants. 

In 1956-7, co-operatives were faced with the acute problem of overlapping not 
only of jurisdiction but also of functions. It was not uncommon to come across villages 
where some cultivators were members of primary credit societies, some others of 
marketing societies and still others of both. Some were members of primary 
credit societies and marketing societies whose jurisdiction overlapped. Further, as 
some of the credit societies undertook marketing of produce, there was overlapping 
of functions between credit and marketing societies. An extreme example was found 
in the case of one credit society which undertook marketing of produce as well as 
processing on its own. The problem assumed serious proportions because of some 
fluidity in the co-operative policy in 1956-7 in respect of recommendations of the 
Hyderabad Conference. Subsequently, however, necessary steps were taken by the 
State Government. 

Another problem faced by co-operatives related to the method of computing 
interest on pledge finance. In 1956-7, both credit and marketing societies provided 
pledge finance as both undertook marketing of produce 1 . During the investigation it 
was noticed that the method of computing interest as well as the rate of interest varied 
from society to society and the central bank had very little control over these. All the 
connected issues in this regard needed a detailed examination so as to avoid an im¬ 
pression of unfair treatment. 

A third problem which had a direct bearing on the two problems mentioned 
above related to representation to credit societies on the management of marketing 

Un 1959, it was reported to have been decided that the central bank should give financial 
accommodation for purposes of pledge finance to marketing societies only so as to prevent 
overlapping of functions. 
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societies. As is evident from the difficulties faced by Society BMS2, the basic issue was 
that of giving to each credit society adequate number of seats on the Managing 
Committee of the marketing society. In marketing societies, different criteria such as 

(1) relative size of membership at a point of time of each of the affiliated credit societies, 

(2) quantity of cotton sold by each credit society through the marketing society, 

(3) size of rural population covered by each of the credit societies etc., were taken into 
account while deciding upon the number of seats to be allotted to each credit society. 
The result was that the relationship between the credit and marketing societies was 
in many cases not conducive to the successful implementation of the co-operative 
development plans. 

Finally, besides the problem of provision of long-term finance to processing 
co-operatives, there were problems regarding (1) the location of co-operative 
processing units in relation to the requirements of different areas and (2) the need 
or otherwise for constructing new processing units in preference to acquisition by 
co-operatives of existing privately owned processing plants, particularly against the 
background of adequate processing capacity in the district. 

17.4 MARKETING SOCIETIES IN EAST KHANDESH 

The important cash crops grown in the district are cotton, groundnut and bana¬ 
nas. Bananas being a perishable crop which is exported in large quantities outside the 
district, cultivators depended to a considerable extent on peripatetic traders who 
advanced loans on standing crops and arranged for export. In the regulated market 
area there were six principal yards and four sub-yards during the Survey year. There 
were proposals for the establishment of three more principal yards and one sub-yard 
which, when implemented, would make the entire district a regulated market area. 
One or more co-operative marketing societies operated in six principal yards and 
three sub-yards. 

17.4.1 Co-operative marketing structure 

The co-operative marketing structure in the district as at the end of June 1957 
consisted of the District Co-operative Marketing Society (organized in 1956 to arrange 
for the pooling, processing and sale of produce of member-societies and for supply of 
agricultural requisites to them), the District Supply and Sale Federation (established 
in 1948 to inspect and supervise the working and accounts of marketing societies and 
of multi-purpose large size societies affiliated to it) and 35 marketing societies. 
In addition, 31 out of 135 multi-purpose societies also undertook marketing of 
produce on their own. 

Of the 36 marketing societies, 6 were general purchase and sale societies, 17 
were cotton sale societies and the remaining 13 were engaged in the marketing of 
fruits, mainly bananas. Out of 17 co-operative cotton sale societies, 2 had ginning 
plants also. Data relating to the marketing operations of these societies are given 
in Table 17.8. 
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TABLE 17.8—MEMBERSHIP AND SALE TRANSACTIONS OF MARKETING SOCIE TIES 

IN EAST KHANDESH—1956-7 


1 

i. 

Purchase 
and sale j 
societies 

! 

Cotton 

sale 

societies 

| Fruit ! j 

| sale | r 

! societies i 

1 ! 

rtulti-purpose 
societies 


i 1 

! 

2 

i 

i » \ 

4 

Number of societies 

6 

\ ” 

\ \ 
\ W \ 

3\ 

Number of members 

\ 2,8ir 

\ 5,677' 

‘ 4,669 

1 

Sale of produce (In thousands of 
rupees) 

63,98 

1 

1 58,93 

1 

! 

\ 

i 41,66 

i 

\ 

| 37,15 


'Includes societies also. 


There was a decline in the membership of the fruit sale societies due to 
withdrawal of the area under bananas in favour of other crops. 

TABLE 17.9— SELECTED MARKETING SOCIETIES IN EAST KHANDESH—1956-7 

(Amount in thousands of rupees) 



MEMBERSHIP 


Value of 
agricul¬ 
tural 

Value 

Proportion 
of produce 
sold thro¬ 
ugh co¬ 
operatives 
to total 
produce 
sold 

(Per cent) 



Indivi¬ 

duals 

Socie¬ 

ties 

Crop 
loans 
during the 
year 

requisites 

or 

goods 
distri¬ 
buted 
during the 
year 

of 

produce 

sold 

during the 
year 

Major 
crops 
handled 
by the 
society 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

KMS 1 

401 

1 

Multi-j 

1,32 

purpose soc 

1,43 

icties 

11,59 

00 

Groundnut 

KMS 2 

173 

26 

18 

1,35 

5,90 

GO 

and cotton 

| Cotton 

KMS 3 

968 

51 

Purcha 

2 

se and sale i 

94 

societies 

19,55 

70 

Groundnut 

KMS 4 

1,437 

13 

2,01 

l 

1,23 

21,46 

71 

and cotton 

Groundnut 

KMS 3 

729 

6 

Fruit sale socie! 

i 

1,21 ! 1,13 

:ies 

1,75 

6 

i 

| Bananas 

KMS 6 

782 

! 

— 

3,23 

1,43 

20,65 

82 

i 

Bananas 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1 for all columns except 6; data in column 6 arc based on 
special schedule for members of co-operatives) 
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17.4.2 Working of selected marketing societies 

Six societies which undertook marketing of their members’ produce were selected 
lor investigation. A sample of members of these societies was also selected on a random 
basis and a special schedule was canvassed among them. Data relating to the six 
selected societies are given in Table 17.9 on page 479. 


Two of the six selected societies were multi-purpose societies engaged in 
marketing of members’ produce such as cotton, groundnut and foodgrains. These 
had, besides individual cultivators, primary credit societies as members. The 
societies granted crop loans, distributed agricultural requisites among their members, 
and also undertook sale of produce of members and non-members. Both the 
societies had secured State contribution to share capital and subsidies for 
construction of godowns. Since these two societies undertook marketing of produce 
themselves, they were not affiliated to any marketing society. On the other hand, it was 
reported that members of primary credit societies in their vicinity sold produce 
through these societies. Although no formal arrangements existed, secretaries of 
about four primary societies attended the office of Society KMS1, whenever the 
produce of their members was sold by the latter, to recover the crop loans. Similarly, 
seven credit societies whose members sold produce through Society KMS2 had 
passed resolutions authorizing their chairmen to collect sale proceeds directly from 
it. It would appear that the two multi-purpose societies studied were in every 
sense marketing societies undertaking credit and marketing activities, thus resulting 
in overlapping of functions and jurisdiction with credit and marketing societies in 
the vicinity. 

Three of the remaining four selected marketing societies had received State 
contribution to share capital. All these societies reported granting of crop loans to 
their individual members. As such, it was found that some members of Societies KMS4, 
KMS5 and 1CMS6 had borrowed both from the marketing and the credit societies 
in their area. As regards marketing of produce, sales were made immediately after 
the produce was brought to the society or according to the instructions of the 
producer. 

Only in Society KMS6 sale was effected after pooling. This was the only society 
which had arranged for harvesting, packing and export of bananas. Payments were 
made at the end of the year on the basis of average pool price received by the society. 

Data relating to sale of produce by selected members are given in Table 17.10 
on page 481. The proportion of produce sold through co-operatives to total produce 
sold increased in both the multi-purpose societies, while it declined in the other 
societies. Members of the multi-purpose societies appeared to have welcomed 
the pilot project, while those of the two purchase and sale societies were positively 
averse to it because of the withdrawal of the facility of taking loans from both credit 
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TABLE 17.10-SALE 'HUNSACTIONS OF SELECTED MEMBERS OF SELECTED 
MARKETING SOCIETIES IN VAST KMANDESVl 


\ 

Number of \ 
selected 
memhc rs 

V ALUE OV PllOlH'.Cl. 801.0 
turovoh soeiiTY to uum 

PRODUCT MARK Mil) 

(Per cent) 

1957-8 i 1956-7 

i 

Number el* 
members 
reporting 
loans in 
kind 
i 

Number of 
membevs 
reporting 
repayment 
through 
sale 
society 


..i.. 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Multi-purpose 

social ies 


j 

KMS 1 

20 

un 

os 

17 

19 

KMS 2 

16 i 

C.0 

r.u 

! 11 

0 


j 

i 

Purchase and side societies 


1 

KMS 3 

24 i 

;v; 

sc 

! 4 

i 

KMS 4 

24 i 

! 

7/ i 

;v; 

5 

1 ls 



I'rniL sale 

societies 

i 

i 

KMS 5 

20 

0 I 

10 

! 2 

4 

KMS 6 

20 

S'J 

.S7 

■ 14 

17 


( Source : Special Schedule) 

and marketing societies. The management of the purchase and sale societies was 
also not in necessary contact with credit societies, and there were no proper 
arrangements for inter-linking. Society KMS5 was ill-equipped to undertake 
marketing of produce on account of transport difficulties and competition from two 
private companies. The performance of Society KMS 6 was, however, comparatively 
better. 

The members of societies who sold produce through co-operatives complained 
about delays in settlement of accounts and that prices received by them were 
somewhat low. There was, however, no statistical evidence for the same. It may be 
pointed out that the number of traders who came to the auctions was small and 
competitive bidding was not much in evidence. On many occasions, traders 
abstained from the auction whenever produce of members of co-operatives was to 
be sold. Further, some members complained about the practice of weighing the 
produce at the purchasers’ doors. Sale of produce through co-operatives was also 
adversely affected by the fact that some traders posed themselves as agents of the 
marketing societies. Members of one society complained about improper auctions, 
delay in weighment, and even suspected underhand dealings between officials of 
the society and traders. 


31 
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The traders usually took delivery of produce without cash payment and the 
problem of purchasers’ dues or trade credit was serious. At the end of December 
1958, sixteen co-operative sale organizations had extended trade credit to the extent 
of Rs 11 lakhs, in contravention of the rules regarding regulated markets, purchasers 
failed to pay the sale price within the stipulated period of 72 hours. The traders 
did not also pay any interest on the outstandings. Refusal to offer trade credit 
resulted in threat of boycott of auctions by purchasers, particularly in regard to 
cotton. This was one of the important factors limiting further growth of marketing 
co-operatives. 

The schemes of development of co-operative marketing in the district provided 
for the establishment of 35 marketing societies by the end of 1956-7. Accordingly, two 
societies were registered during the year in addition to the District Marketing 
Society registered in 1955-6. During 1954-5, the proportion of marketed produce 
handled by co-operatives was estimated at 6 per cent and the Plan provided that 
it should be increased to 16 per cent by 1956-7. It was estimated that during 1956-7 
co-operatives handled about 10 to 15 per cent of the marketable produce. 

Thus, it may be said that although there were some defects such as overlapping 
of functions and jurisdiction, lack of efforts at Jinking credit with marketing, preval¬ 
ence of the system of trade credit and the virtual absence of co-operative process¬ 
ing, co-operative marketing in the district had made some progress. 

17.5 MARKETING SOCIETIES IN DHARWAR 

Cotton, chillies and groundnut are the principal cash crops of the district. 
In Malnad, paddy was sold in sizeable quantity. There were nearly 30 marketing 
centres in the district all of which came under the purview of the Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1939. 

17.5.1 Marketing of cotton 

Laxmi and Jayadhar are the two improved varieties of cotton largely grown 
in this district. The schemes for supply of seed and maintenance of the purity of 
improved varieties were run on lines similar as in Broach. However, mainly because 
of the varying types of soils and difficulties of demarcation of areas, no separate 
zones for each of these varieties were laid down. 

Cotton-growers in the district generally sold raw cotton to petty traders and 
commission agents in the village. The latter brought it to the regulated markets 
where it was sold directly, or through commission agents, to buyers from consuming 
centres such as Bombay. Adulteration of cotton was the main defect in the marketing 
of cotton in this district. Processing of raw cotton was done by local traders or by 
Bombay buyers in privately owned gins which were taken on lease for the cotton 
season. Adulteration occurred sometimes at the time of collection of produce from 
different cultivators. Sometimes some cultivators went in for bazaar seed which was 
not of pure quality and in some cases even the seed supplied by some of the badly 
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managed marketing societies was not of the required quality. Further, farm wages 
were paid in kind (cotton). These factors led to adulteration or mixing of different 
varieties or qualities of cotton at the village level. It was, however, reported by know¬ 
ledgeable persons that adulteration was deliberately done at the time of ginning and 
pressing at the factories, perhaps with the collusion of some up-country buyers. In the 
absence of adequate staff with the Cotton Superintendent, the supervision over the 
work in the ginning factory appeared to be far from satisfactory. The practice of mix¬ 
ing quality cotton with the low quality cotton was so widespread and the supervision 
by the staff of the Cotton Superintendent so poor that there was little difference in 
the prices of cotton certified with ‘ Agmark ’ and of uncertified cotton 1 . Recently, the 
Department stopped giving Agmark certificates, and certificates were given only for 
the ‘ reserved area * cotton. The net result of this was that Karnatak cottons did not 
fetch prices which the quality deserved, though recently there has been some improve¬ 
ment in this regard. Even so, the widespread adulteration by private traders became an 
impediment to the development of marketing co-operatives as the latter could not 
resort to such malpractices. 

17.5.2 Co-operative marketing structure 

Members of co-operatives brought raw cotton in bundles, locally called 
* andagi \ to the marketing societies which generally had their offices in the regulated 
market yard. Cotton was then graded. Public auction of (graded) raw cotton was 
conducted by the marketing society and the proceeds, when realized, were paid to the 
cultivators according to the quantity and grade of cotton of each cultivator. The 
produce was not ordinarily lifted till the merchants contacted outstation buyers. 
Payment was made either in cash or by hundis. In many cases, purchasers were 
permitted to lift cotton from the yard even before paying the purchase price. The 
settlement of accounts with member-cultivators was done in many cases only after 
the purchaser paid the entire price of the produce, which resulted in considerable delay. 

Unlike in Broach where cotton was pooled at the society’s level and processed, 
and sold by private negotiations through the Unions, in Dharwar there was no 
pooling at all; each member’s produce was graded according to its quality and was 
sold by auction in the regulated market. In effect, therefore, the auctions conducted 
by the marketing societies in Dharwar did little more than bring together the buyers 
and sellers in one place in a regulated market, and thereby saved the cultivators 
from the malpractices usually prevalent in unregulated markets. 

There were in the district sixteen marketing societies including the District 
Purchase and Sale Union. In addition, there was the District Co-operative Supply 

*As stated earlier, cation produced under the cotton seed multiplication scheme may be classi¬ 
fied, for the sake of illustration, into throe categories: 1) Reserved area cotton:—when the 
quantity of seed at the earlier stages of distribution is inadequate, it is distributed to only a 
select group of cultivators in a select area. Seeds from cotton grown from these seeds are dis¬ 
tributed to other cultivators for cultivation. 2) Certified Area Cotton:—cotton which is 
certified by the Cotton Superintendent. 3) Uncertified Cotton:—that which docs not satisfy 
the standards of purity laid down by the Cotton Superintendent. In Dharwar, only the 
reserved area cotton fetched higher prices. 
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and Sulc Federation, organized in 1949, to which all the marketing societies were 
to be affiliated. All the marketing societies sold produce on a commission agency 
basis. Two were gardeners’ societies. The others were engaged in the sale of produce 
such as cotton, paddy, chillies and groundnut. Co-operative marketing of cotton 
was done only by the marketing societies. The District Purchase and Sale Union 
had branches at those marketing centres where there was no marketing society. 
Marketing co-operatives covered almost all the important marketing centres in the 
district. 

17.5.3 Selected co-operative marketing societies 

Four of the sixteen marketing societies were selected for investigation. Parti¬ 
culars relating to the membership, loan and marketing operations of these selected 
societies arc given in Table 17.11. 


TABLE 17.11—SELECTED MARKETING SOCIETIES IN DHARWAR—1956-7 

(Amount in thousands of rupees) 
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j 
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i 

j 

I 21,09 

46 


{Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1 except for column 7, which is based on ISS (2) data) 
Mndudes nominal members. 

“Includes loans in kind and medium-term loans. 

“Includes loans in kind. 


Three of the four societies were mainly cotton marketing societies while the 
fourth one sold chillies, cotton, etc. Before the initiation of the pilot project, all the 
societies gave crop loans. After the initiation of the pilot project, however, these 
societies curtailed their crop loan activity. All the four societies granted pledge 
finance and undertook marketing of cotton on the lines described earlier. 

Two marketing societies operating in the same area were located in one market¬ 
ing centre. These were Society DMS1, also referred to as the Sale Society, started 
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in 1915, and Society DMS2, organized in 1952, hereafter referred to as the Processing 
Society. The functions of these two societies also overlapped. 

The membership of the Sale Society consisted of 13 credit societies and 893 
individuals; it was reported that some of the individual members of the society were 
non-cultivators. Nearly 80 per cent of the produce marketed by selected members 
was reported to have been sold through co-operatives. Government had agreed to 
contribute Rs 15,000 towards the share capital of the society. Purchasers' dues or 
trade credit amounted to Rs 4.73 lakhs as at the end of June 1957. It was reported 
that one trader who owed this society an amount of Rs 1.95 lakhs also owed, in 
all, Rs 5.56 lakhs to six marketing societies in the district. 

Society DMS2 had membership of 765 individuals including 325 nominal 
members and 6 societies in 1956-7. The total share capital of the society amounted 
to Rs 1.86 lakhs of which Rs 50,000 representing State contribution was expected to 
be used for purchase of a ginning plant. Government granted a loan of Rs 25,000 
and a subsidy of Rs 12,500 to it for the construction of a godown. It had two 
well-built godowns but no ginning and pressing plant was set up upto June 1957. 
The society advanced crop loans in addition to pledge finance to those individual 
members who agreed to sell their produce through it. Medium-term loans were 
also granted to some members. Crop loans were advanced out of the owned funds of 
the society, as the central bank did not provide accommodation for this purpose to 
marketing societies. No normal credit statements were prepared for crop loans nor 
any charge was created under Section 24AA of the Bombay Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1925, as was done by primary credit societies. It was also observed that no 
precautionary measures were taken to ensure that the members w ho were advanced 
crop loans did not borrow from other credit societies. 


Society DMS3 was organized in 1947 and covered 49 villages in the mahcil. The 
membership of the society in 1956-7 consisted of 929 individuals and 30 societies. It 
had a share capital of Rs 50,410 of which Rs 20,000 represented State contribution. 
It had also received godown loans and management subsidy. It sold members' 
produce worth Rs 7.36 lakhs and according to replies given by the members, 
about 71 per cent of their produce was sold through co-opcratives. As regards linking 
of credit with marketing, ten primary credit societies had established a link with this 
society for the recovery of crop loans. However, only in one society did the 
recovery of crop loans through sale proceeds exceed 50 per cent of the dues. 

Society DMS4 was situated in one of the very important centres for chillies in 
the whole of Mysore State. It was organized in 1921 and its area of operation ex¬ 
tended to two taluks and one mahal . It had branches at the two taluk headquarters 
which are cotton and groundnut marketing centres. There were 830 individuals and 
104 primary credit societies as members. It was reported that some of the individual 
members were non-cultivators. It had share capital of Rs 26,550 of which Rs 13,000 
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were contributed by the State. The practice of providing trade credit was prevalent 
in this society also , and as at the end of June 1 957, trade credit amounted to Rs 1.10 
lakhs, of which Rs 86,537 were overdues. Fifty-four primary societies had made 
arrangements with this society for the recovery of crop loans from sale proceeds of 
members; in 45 societies members sold produce through it. It was learnt that many 
members did not bring the entire produce for sale through the marketing society and 
that they took a portion for sale through the dalals. It was reported that the propor¬ 
tion of produce that was brought to the society for sale to total arrivals in 
the market was only 10 per cent in respect of chillies, 15 per cent of cotton 
and 6 per cent of groundnut. Some office bearers of the credit societies in the 
vicinity said that there was another market in a nearby place which fetched better 
prices for the produce. 

17.5.4 Some important problems of co-operative marketing 

Overlapping of jurisdiction and of functions, trade credit and influence of 
traders, lack of proper Jinking of credit with marketing and lack of care in the 

TABLE 17.12—CREDIT AND MARKETING ACTIVITIES OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKET¬ 
ING SOCIETIES IN DHARWAR—-1956-7 
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(Source: Columns 1, 2, 3 and 5 are based on a Special Schedule; columns 4 and 6 are based 
on the data supplied by the District Co-operative Supply and Sale Federation Ltd.) 

Note :-—Of the 16 societies in the district, two were vegetable sale societies and onedid not fill in 
the schedule. In the case of this society purchasers' dues amounted to Rs 2.01 lakhs. 

l As in 1955-6. 

*Ncwlv started. 
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selection of centres for location of marketing societies were among the major problems 
faced by marketing co-operatives in the district. 

As stated earlier, there were sixteen marketing societies in the district including the 
District Purchase and Sale Union operating at the district level with branches at six 
centres. A study of the area of operation of the marketing societies revealed 
that there was overlapping of jurisdiction in the case of some marketing societies. 


Some of the marketing societies gave short-term as well as pledge loans as will 
be seen from Table 17.12 on Page 486. 

Provision of crop loans by marketing societies gave rise to two sets of problems. 
Firstly, these societies tried to recover, at the time of sale of produce, the loans given 
by them instead of those given by the credit societies. Secondly, because of overlapping 
of functions, there was a possibility of double financing of members. Before giving 
loans, the marketing society did not always ask its members to produce a 
certificate (from the primary society of which they wcie members) that they were 
not indebted to the primary society. Thus overlapping of functions prevented 
effective linking between credit and marketing societies. 

Unlike in Broach, in Dharwar, at the initial stages of planning, greater emphasis 
was laid on proper arrangements for inter-linking by listing the credit societies which 
were to be linked to each marketing society and by discouraging marketing societies 
from giving production credit. Success achieved in this regard was perhaps greater 
in this district than in many other selected districts. But the general performance was, 
however, not very satisfactory. 

Adverse circumstances resulting from adulteration of cotton which impeded 
successful development of co-operative marketing, and the weak position of the 
marketing societies vis-a-vis private traders and cotton buyers, were the two important 
factors responsible for the seriousness of the problem of trade credit faced by 
marketing co-operatives. Because of the bad name acquired by Karnatak cottons 
and mainly as a result of the fact that none of the marketing societies had taken up 
processing activities, the societies were doing little more than the normal function of 
a cotton commission agent in the yard of the regulated market. Hence, the bargain¬ 
ing position of marketing co-operatives vis-a-vis brokers and purchasing agents of the 
Bombay buyers was very weak. Though all the marketing societies were located 
in centres which were regulated, the regulation of markets, by itself, did not materially 
increase the bargaining power of members. The buyers were in a position to dictate 
terms to the society conducting the auction. In fact, when one marketing society 
tried to enforce the rule of delivery of produce after cash payment in one auction 
sale, all the bidders withdrew en bloc from the arena. Further, cotton was sold by 
marketing societies before processing and hence, the societies had to sell cotton 
largely to brokers of Bombay buyers who arranged to get cotton ginned and 
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pressed in private factories. Jn order to get a better price tor the produce, 
marketing societies permitted the successful bidders to lift the produce from the 
compound of the society or the market yard without paying the sale price. 
Particularly in those marketing societies where traders dominated the management, 
the problem of trade credit had assumed serious proportions. 

Because of large outstandings in the form of trade credit, many marketing 
societies found it difficult to settle the accounts with the individual members which 
in turn resulted in their delaying the repayment of crop loan taken from primary credit 
societies. In such cases, whereas the cultivator was asked to pay interest on the 
outstanding crop loan, the cotton purchaser who availed of trade credit was not 
made to bear any interest charges. 

It should, however, be stated that to some extent the practice of extending trade 
credit was copied by the marketing societies from the local traders who also extended 
similar facility to Bombay buyers. But at the same time, it has to be admitted 
that some traders who dominated the management of some societies used this 
system for securing funds from co-operatives for financing their business operations. 

Unsatisfactory performance with regard to the intcr-linking of credit with 
marketing, referred to earlier, could be ascribed mainly to the inefficiency of credit 
and marketing societies and to the difficulties in making further headway in 
co-operative marketing due to the absence of development of co-operative 
processing. 

The importance of ensuring proper arrangements for the inter-linking of credit 
with marketing was not fully appreciated cither by credit or marketing societies. 
The marketing societies, on their part, were of the view, in many cases under¬ 
standably, that many credit societies were not well managed and in the absence of 
proper disbursement of loans co-operative marketing was hampered. On the other 
hand, the views held, in many cases justifiably, by credit societies regarding the 
performance of marketing societies could be summed up as under: 

(1) Improper arrangements for assembling of produce: Virtually in no case, 
particularly in respect of paddy in Malawi , was the produce assembled at the primary 
society's level. As the transport facilities were inadequate, the cultivator found it 
difficult to carry the produce to the marketing centre where the marketing society was 
located. This problem was conveniently solved by the private trader who took 
delivery of the produce at the cultivator's door. 

(2) Storage and grading: Arrangements for storage of paddy in Malnad were 
not always satisfactory. Delay in effecting sales which involved additional expendi¬ 
ture for the cultivator made the problem of storage still more difficult. Grading 
of produce, particularly uncertified cotton, was sometimes done unsatisfactorily 
and it was stated that the bigger cultivators and sometimes petty trader-cum-cul- 
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tivators managed to get better grades for their produce. It was also reported that 
sometimes, they would-be purchasers attempted to influence the staff who were in 
charge of grading so that produce would be given a grade lower than what it 
deserved. It was not possible to ascertain the veracity of various complaints but there 
was reason to believe that the standards for grading of produce was not uniformly 
followed in some places. 

(3) Auction, settlement of accounts and payment: There were complaints 
that in some marketing societies public auctions were often not held promptly and 
that sometimes produce was sold through private negotiations. Complaints about 
complacency and delay in settlement of accounts with members and in making 
payments were found to be justified. 

(4) Management : The marketing societies were not always managed by trained 
secretaries with the necessary business acumen. Secretaries of some of the marketing 
societies were, it was complained, partial to cotton buyers. Further, the Managing 
Committees of some marketing societies were dominated by urban interests and 
traders. For instance, in one marketing centre, the branch office of a co-operative 
marketing society which undertook sale of paddy was located in the compound of a 
privately owned rice mill, the owner being a Managing Committee member. This 
open domination of marketing societies by private trading interests discouraged 
cultivators from bringing produce to the marketing co-operatives. A recent policy 
directive that members getting crop loans should sell their produce through 
co-operatives placed several primary credit societies in a piquant situation. This 
situation was exploited by some rice mill owners in the villages, who wanted paddy 
to be brought to their mills in villages instead the produce being transported 
to the marketing centre. These rice mill owners sponsored a move to request the 
Co-operation Department to permit primary credit societies to undertake marketing 
of produce. Had this move succeeded, the relation between credit and marketing 
societies would have been adversely affected as it would have encouraged competition 
between credit and marketing societies. 

(5) Marketing finance : Pledge finance was provided by all the marketing 
societies to members who brought the produce for sale. It was, however, found that 
discretion given to the manager of the marketing society in granting pledge finance 
as also in the margins to be maintained was not properly exercised. The central 
bank, while sanctioning godown limits, stipulated that the marketing society should 
advance 50 per cent of the value of produce brought by the cultivator. But there 
seemed to be no proper check on the utilization of the accommodation given to 
marketing societies. 


It was noted earlier that big cultivator-cum-petty traders brought produce of 
the small cultivators to the marketing society. Since the marketing society had no 
means of verifying whether the produce was grown on the member’s own farm, it 
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was not unlikely that the benefits of marketing finance were availed of more by 
traders and cultivator-cum-tradcrs than by cultivators. 


(6) Improper location of marketing societies : Decisions regarding the location 
of the headquarters of the marketing societies and the arrangements for linking 
credit societies with marketing societies were not always taken after a proper study 
of the normal trade channels. For example, the cultivators oi a village near a 
marketing centre for cotton, groundnut and chillies were of the view that chillies 
fetched a better price in another nearby marketing centre. There was also the case 
of a credit society being affiliated to a marketing society at a centre where the par¬ 
ticular produce grown by its members did not secure a fair price. Similarly, there 
were instances of members of credit societies taking their produce to a marketing 
society different from the one with which their credit societies were affiliated. 
Thus, a proper study of normal marketing channels is very necessary for taking 
decisions regarding the arrangements for intci-linking anJ for ensuring successful 
implementation of the scheme. 

17.6 MARKETING SOCIETIES IN COIMBATORE 
17.6.1 Co-operative marketing 

The important cash crops grown in the district are cotton and groundnut. 
Usually the petty traders and commission agents advanced loans to agriculturists 
either before sowing of crops or at the time of harvest on the condition that 
produce would be sold to them. At the time of harvest petty traders collected the 
produce at the threshing floor and transported it to the marketing centre or the 
privately owned cotton gins, as the case may be. Cotton, groundnut and turmeric 
were brought within the purview of the Madras Commercial Crops Markets Act, 
1933, even as early as in 1935. 

As on 30 June 1957, there were in the district, fourteen marketing societies in 
addition to the Central Co-operative Stores which was functioning on the lines of 
a district supply and marketing society and 275 jaggery societies and one sugar 
mill. The Stores was proposed to be converted into a district marketing society. 
Two of the fourteen societies were cotton sale societies and other two were 
organized exclusively for the benefit of hill tribes for collection and sale of 
minor forest produce. Of the fourteen societies, ten were in the Coimbatore circle 
and four in the Frodc circle. Five of these societies were selected for investigation. 

Information regarding membership and marketing activities of these societies 
is given in Table 17.13 on page 491. 

Of the five marketing societies, Society CMS1 did not report any marketing 
activity during the year and its operations consisted mainly of distribution of 
chemical fertilizers. Societies CMS2 and CMS3 did little more than export chillies 
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TABLE 17.13—SELECTED MARKETING SOCIETIES IN COIMBATORE—1956-7 
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4,55 
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4,268 

118 i 

■ i 

3,52 

4,11 

9,14 


(Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


to Ceylon. Society CMS4 was engaged in marketing of cotton, turmeric and 
groundnut and Society CMS5 in marketing of cotton. 

Society CMS1 had jurisdiction over parts of a taluk while the jurisdiction 
of Society CMS2 extended over two taluks, and that of CMS3 over one taluk; 
Society CMS4 had jurisdiction over four taluks ; jurisdiction of Society CMS5 
extended over several districts. 

State contribution to share capital of marketing societies to the extent of 
Rs 10,000 each was sanctioned to two of the five selected societies which were in the 
pilot project area of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. Codown loans/subsidy were 
granted to two societies, while management subsidy was given in the form of free 
services of a Sub-Registrar to two societies. 

17.6.2 Operations of the selected marketing societies 

All the live selected marketing societies provided pledge finance to their members 
against agricultural produce, especially, cotton. Advances were also given by 
Society CMS4 against turmeric, by Societies CMS1 and CMS2 against tobacco, 
and by Society CMS3 against groundnut. 

Society CMS1 had functioned as a co-operative stores since its inception. After 
the decontrol of foodgrains, it was converted into a marketing society for dealing in 
cotton and tobacco. The board of management comprised representatives of 
individuals only. The society received State contribution to share capital. This was 
one of the societies selected for intensive development under the Second Five 
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Year Plan according to which 40 credit societies were to be 1 linked * to it by 
1956-7. By the end of 1956-7, arrangements for linking with 32 societies were 
made. But none of the affiliated societies sold their produce through the marketing 
society. This was due to (1) absence of enthusiasm on the part ol the office-bearers 
to undertake marketing of produce, (2) inadequate propaganda and (3) Jack of a 
godown and a yard. No produce was sold through the marketing society even though 
arrangements were made for linking it with the credit societies and the cultivators 
had undertaken to sell their produce through it. It gave only pledge loans to 
members who sold produce through private traders. 

Society CMS2 exported chillies valued at Rs 2,54,800 to Ceylon during the 
year. The export business was reported to have not been attended to satisfactorily 
as only the members of the Managing Committee and their relatives derived most 
of the benefits out of it. It distributed agricultural requisites among the cultivators. 
The members of the Managing Committee were given a preferential treatment in 
the distribution of fertilizers also. 

Though 56 credit societies were affiliated to it. Society CMS3 did not undertake 
any marketing activity except the solitary transaction of export of chillies worth 
Rs 1,21,278 to Ceylon during 1956-7. The society granted pledge finance to members 
against produce, mainly groundnut. The headquarters of the society is at a big 
marketing centre for groundnut which is directly purchased by merchants. The 
society had no godown of its own but had rented one from its president for an annual 
rent of Rs 2,811. Though it had sufficient funds to set up a godown of its own, 
the president was unwilling to accept the idea for obvious reasons. The 
trading interests were dominant in the Managing Committee as five out of 
the fifteen directors were traders or mill-owners and the rest were big cultivators. 

Society CMS4 was engaged in marketing of cotton, groundnut and turmeric 
produced by its members as may be seen from Table 17.14. Value of produce marketed 
by this society was the highest among the five selected societies. It may be noted 
that although its financial position was not as strong as that of Society CMS5, 
the value of produce marketed by it was higher than that of Society CMS5. 

A significant point that emerged from the supply-side investigation was that 
only in two of the eighteen selected working credit societies, selected members 
reported sale of produce through co-operatives 1 . Both of these societies were 
affiliated to Society CMS4, and the Full Finance Scheme was in operation in 
one of the two societies, viz.. Society Cl. In Society Cl, 18 per cent of the selected 
members reported sale of produce (through co-operatives) accounting for 9 per cent 
of the total produce sold by them. 

Thirty-one primary credit societies were linked to Society CMS4. These primary 
credit societies advanced loans to members on the understanding that they would sell 

x See also Section 15.4.4; a description ot the Full Finance Scheme is in Section 14.2.4. 
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TABLE 17.14 VALUE OF PRODUCE SOLD/EXPORTED BY THE SELECTED 
MARKETING SOCIETIES DURING 1956-7 

____ (Amount in thousands of rupees) 

COMMODITIES SOLD/LX PORTED DURIN'Cj 1956-7 
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45 
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9,14 

- i 

1 

— 


(Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

3 Did not report any marketing activity during the year. 

their produce through the marketing society. Out of 450 members to whom these 
31 societies had advanced loans amounting to Rs 1.05 lakhs, only 244 members 
of 27 societies reported sale of produce worth Rs 76,413 through the marketing 
society. Of this amount Rs 55,013 were adjusted by the marketing society against 
their borrowings from credit societies. In addition, 900 of the 7,487 individual 
members of the marketing society also reported sale of produce through the 
marketing society. The primary societies elected marketing panchayatdars to arrange 
for the collection of produce of members indebted to them. When produce was 
brought to the marketing society, it was placed in the market yard in the case 
of turmeric and in the society’s godown in the case of cotton. Cotton was sold by 
secret tenders at the head office of the society. Sales were conducted twice a week 
during the marketing season. Tenders were opened in the presence of merchants 
and produce was sold to the highest tenderer with the consent of the producer. 
Turmeric was sold on all days by private negotiations in the market yard. Cotton 
was sold on other days also by private negotiations. The society had appointed 
an agent to tour villages and collect turmeric from the cultivators in its own lorry. 
During the year, the society undertook sale of about 13 per cent of the turmeric 
produced in the area and 10 per cent of the cotton produced in the taluk. Thus, 
this was one of the societies in which some attempts were made at linking credit 
with marketing. It was a well-managed society, and there was no domination by 
traders and vested interests on the Managing Committee. 

Society CMS5 specialized in cotton marketing, and its area of operation 
extended to more than one district. Though there was State contribution to the 
share capital to the extent ofRs 10,000, State nominees were not appointed upto 
June 1957. Many members of the Managing Committee were big cultivators, land¬ 
lords, industrialists and cotton traders. Less than 2 per cent of the arrivals in the 
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market yard during the year was marketed by the society mainly because a number 
of private traders and private associations were constantly working for strength¬ 
ening their hold on the market. There were a number of private ginning factories 
in the area. Agents of cotton textile mills who advanced loans to cultivators and 
dealt with them directly purchased their requirements from this area. 

The above discussion would indicate that except in the case of Society CMS4 
in which significant progress was made with regard to marketing of agricultural 
produce, the operation of marketing societies consisted mainly of providing pledge 
finance. 

Of the live marketing societies which provided pledge finance, in the case of 
two, viz., CMS4 and CMS5, pledge loans advanced exceeded Rs 2.5 lakhs each. 
As a part of the supply-side enquiry, it was, therefore, decided to study in detail the 
pledge loans exceeding Rs 2,000 each advanced to members. 

In all, ten members of Society CMS4 received more than Rs 1,000 each as 
pledge Joans. Only two of them received pledge loans exceeding Rs 2,000 each. 
An examination of these cases revealed that both the borrowers were cultivators 
having no other occupation. 

Out of Rs 3.52 lakhs advanced as pledge loans by Society CMS5 to about 650 
members during 1956-7, Rs 2.18 lakhs or about 62 per cent were advanced to 48 
individuals from twenty villages, each of whom secured loans amounting to Rs 2,000 
or more. Twenty-five members from ten villages wherein the largest number of 
borrowers was reported were selected for investigation. Of the 25 members who were 
selected for investigation, 20 were traders or commission agents. An analysis of the 
occupation of these members revealed that they were cultivating only small pieces 
of land and the quantity of produce pledged by them was far in excess of the quantity 
produced on their lands. For instance, a member who owned five acres of land 
pledged produce worth Rs 14,000 with the society ; there were four other similar 
cases. Many such members purchased produce from the cultivators without making 
any initial payment and pledged it with the society in their own name. After selling 
the produce directly to purchasers the amount was paid to the cultivators. The 
individual credit limit for pledge loans was Rs 20,000 and this enabled petty traders 
to secure large pledge advances. This marketing society was virtually under the control 
of a rich family. In fact, the society appeared to be doing more for the traders than 
the agriculturists. 

The foregoing discussion would indicate that many marketing societies in 
Coimbatore did little for the development of co-operative marketing. The only excep¬ 
tion perhaps was Society CMS 4 from the area covered by the pilot project of the 
Integrated Rural Credit Scheme an.i the Full Finance Scheme. 

17.7 MARKETING SOCIETIES IN WEST GODAVARI 

Area under paddy accounted for about 68 per cent of the gross cropped area in the 
district. It was estimated that about one-third of the total paddy production was 
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converted into hand-pounded rice, leaving 4.4 lakh tons of paddy for sale after 
milling. Large quantities of rice were exported outside the district. In the district 
there were no regulated markets for paddy upto June 1957. Rice mills in the 
district were of two kinds : (/) big rice mills with a daily conversion capacity of 
150 bags coming under the purview of the Factories Act, 1948 and (2) huller rice 
mills situated in remote villages. It was reported that in 1956-7 there were 109 big 
rice mills in the district with a total conversion capacity of about 10 lakh tons per 
year. The conversion capacity of these rice mills alone appeared to be adequate for 
de-husking the entire paddy production in the district. Generally the millers them¬ 
selves were traders. Though a large proportion of cultivators contacted the millers 
directly with samples of produce and settled the prices, there were commission 
agents also who acted as middlemen between the miller and the producer. Some 
commission agents acted as traders, purchasing paddy from the cultivators. Again 
sonic of the well-to-do cultivators with holdings of 20 acres and above also 
purchased paddy from small cultivators. Commission agents generally obtained 
commission not only from the producer but also from the miller because of keen 
demand for the produce. 

17.7.1 Co-operative marketing in the district 

It was noted in Section 17.2 that none of the members of the selected credit 
societies in the district reported sale of produce through co-operatives. This was 
due to the fact that the marketing societies in the district confined their activities 
to provision of pledge finance and did not undertake marketing of produce. 

Of the eleven marketing societies in the district, seven were in the Eluru circle 
and four in the Bhimavaram circle. Many of these societies were the erstwhile 
produccr-cum-consumers’ societies and crop loan and sale societies. Of the 369 
primary credit societies in the district, 79 were affiliated to the marketing societies. 
In addition, there was the District Co-operative Marketing Federation to which 112 
primary credit societies were affiliated. The Federation was mainly engaged in the 
distribution of chemical fertilizers and did not undertake marketing of paddy. 

Three of the eleven marketing societies in the district had received State contri¬ 
bution to share capital. The total share capital exceeded Rs 20,000 in nine out of the 
eleven marketing societies. Under the Second Five Year Plan it was proposed to 
reduce the number of marketing societies in the district to eight. Under the scheme 
of reorganization, two societies in a taluk were wound up and their membership 
was transferred to a third society. There were similar proposals for other societies 
in the district. In almost all the marketing societies there was a preponderance 
of individual members ; in the case of four societies, the membership did not 
include even one primary society. 

17.7.2 Selected marketing societies 

Five of the eleven marketing societies in the district were selected for study. 
Societies WMS2 and WMS3, both being in the pilot project area, received State 
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contribution to share capital to the extent of Rs 30,000 and Rs 25,000, respectively. 
Society WMS1 received subsidy for construction of a godown. Services of trained 
Inspectors of Co-operation Department were made available to Societies WMS2 
and WMS3. 

There was, as stated above, preponderance of individuals among the membership 
of marketing co-operatives. The individuals could transact business directly with the 
marketing societies independently of the primary credit societies. 

Loans against pledge of paddy were issued to the extent of 75 per cent of the 
value of produce. Pledge loans were also made available against the security of 
commercial crops other than cotton, groundnut and supari to the extent of <>() per 
cent of the value of produce. The produce that was pledged was kept in the 
member’s own godown with the approval of the central bank or in a rented godown. 
In some cases, goods were stored in improvised godowns, and in such cases, the 
society secured collateral security bonds with sureties or mortgage of immovable 
property. None of the marketing societies arranged for sale of members’ produce 
pledged with them. The members themselves negotiated for sale. When a transaction 
was settled, the producer-loanee repaid the pledge loan to secure the key of the godown. 
Although pledge advances were granted only to members, there was no procedural 
check to ensure that the produce brought was the member’s own and was not purchased 
by him from other cultivators. In this connexion it may also be noted that in spite 
of the suggestion of the Co-operation Department that societies should insist on their 
members to sell their produce through the marketing society, neither the marketing 
society undertook sale of produce nor the members brought produce to the marketing 
society for sale. 

It may be noted that primary credit societies also advanced pledge loans. Out 
of nineteen primary credit societies studied in the district, fourteen advanced pledge 
loans ; of these, two were small size societies. In the absence of any linking arrange¬ 
ments with any of the marketing societies, and in view of the fact that the latter did 
not arrange for marketing of members’ produce, there was some overlapping of 
functions. This was further underlined by the fact that the membership of marketing 
societies consisted predominantly of individuals to whom the societies advanced 
pledge loans without any reference to the primaries. 

A sample of 28 members of Society WMS1 and 23 members of Society 
WMS2 was selected on a random basis from out of those members who secured a 
pledge loan of Rs 2,000 or more. In Society WMS1, among the selected borrowers 
were included a trader dealing in paddy, a rice mill lease-holder and two paddy 
commission agents who secured more than Rs 5,000 each as pledge finance. In this 
society, the Managing Committee included one businessman and one petty cloth 
merchant. It was found that in Society WMS2, of the members selected, three 
reported trading in paddy. 

It was observed earlier that none of the marketing societies undertook sale of 
members’ produce. The marketing societies did not install any processing plant 
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nor did they make any arrangements for processing of paddy. In this connexion 
it may be noted that prior to 1954-5, the District Co-operative Marketing Federation 
which had extensive business had a contract witli a rice mill for processing paddy. 
But the contract was not renewed after it expired. However, a proposal for the 
installation of a processing plant submitted by Society WMS2 was understood to 
have been approved by the Government. Except in this case, no concerted efforts 
at developing processing co-operatives were made. 

Among the five selected districts, viz., Broach, Dharwar, East Khandcsh, 
Coimbatore and West Godavari in which pilot projects of the Integrated Rural Credit 
Scheme were in operation, only in West Godavari, no concerted efforts were made 
at developing co-operative marketing. So far as co-operative credit was concerned, 
there was a sizeable increase in the loan operations ; none of the members, 
however, sold produce through marketing co-operatives, though they availed of 
pledge finance. Apart from the inadequacy of trained personnel with the necessary 
business acumen and the over-emphasis on provision of pledge finance to the virtual 
neglect of marketing of produce, an important reason for lack of development of 
marketing co-operatives was the absence of necessary emphasis on development of 
processing co-operatives. Rice mills which were privately owned were located in 
places—small towns and big villages—distributed all over the paddy-growing area 
of the district. All such places also had so-called market yards where the petty village 
traders came to strike a deal with rice mill owners or commission agents of buyers. 
The marketing societies, on the other hand, had their offices only in the relatively 
bigger marketing centres and they failed to use primary credit societies as assembling 
agents. In fact, the primary credit societies gave pledge finance independently of the 
marketing societies and hence there was not even a semblance of a link between 
credit societies and marketing societies. In the absence of co-operative rice mills, 
the marketing societies were no more than agencies for disbursement of pledge 
finance and distribution of agricultural requisites. 

17.8 MARKETING SOCIETIES IN FEROZEPUR 
17.8.1 Co-operative marketing 

The more important commodities grown in the district are wheat and cotton. 
All but one of the thirteen regulated markets in the district were covered by a 
marketing society each. 

There were, in addition to the District Co-operative Wholesale Stores, seventeen 
marketing societies in the district; of these, six were co-operative commission 
shops undertaking mostly distribution of agricultural requisites, six were cotton 
marketing societies, three cotton ginning and pressing societies and two ricc- 
husking mills. Four marketing societies were given State contribution to share 
capital, while two received godown loans/subsidies and two secured management 
subsidy. One co-operative commission shop, one ginning and pressing society and 
two rice-husking mills were registered during 1956-7. 

32 
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17.8.2 Selected marketing societies 

Details relating to the activities of the four selected marketing societ’es in the 
district are given in Table 17.15. 


TABLE 17.15-SELECTED MARKETING SOCIETIES IN FEROZEPUR 1956-7 


(Amount in thousands of rupees) 


MEMBERSHIP 


! 

individuals . Societies 


i j j 

! Crop Value of ; Value of 

! loans , agricul- produce 

advanced turalrequi- sold 
i during the year sites or goods , during the year 
{ distributed I 

1 .during the year; 


FMSl 

155 

1 

— j 

- i 

— 

FMS2 

201 

; — 

i 

j 

— ; 

8,94 

FMS3 

183 

58 

1,50' 

2,09 ! 

4,00 

FMS4 

41 

— 

,4. 

55 i 

1,91 


( Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

1 Unsecured loans issued to members and non-members. 


Societies FMS2 and FMS3 received State contribution to share capital, while 
Society FMS3 received godown loan/subsidy and management subsidy also. 
The working capital of Societies FMS1 and FMS2 exceeded Rs 3 lakhs each, while 
that of the other two societies was less than Rs 1 lakh each. Two societies granted 
production loans. None of the societies gave pledge loans. 

Marketing of produce was undertaken by three societies and supply of agricultu¬ 
ral requisites by two of these societies. The two societies which were engaged in 
supply operations gave production loans. But neither the purpose nor the period 
of loans was stipulated. 

Society FMS1 was organized in 1956 by a few big cultivators and commission 
agents with a view to setting up a ginning and pressing factory to secure better 
prices for their produce. The society distributed among its members cotton seed 
received from the Agriculture Department. The sponsors of the society wanted to 
restrict the membership of the society but the Co-operation Department insisted on 
the membership being kept open to all. About 50 per cent of the total number 
of members were reported to be minors of a few families engaged in trade and 
commission agency business. They dominated the society. The by-laws of the 
society provided even for the admission of minors through their guardians. Many 
Managing Committee members were big land owners ; of the fifteen Managing 
Committee members, six were arhatiyas , one was a trader, one was a shopkeeper, one 
was a doctor and others were cultivators. The society owned a ginning and pressing 
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plant. During 1956-7 it pressed 660 bales of cotton, of which 656 belonged to the 
president of the society ; four bales were purchased and pressed in order to 
test the machinery. The distribution of profits of the society was made in proportion 
to the quantity of cotton pressed by individual members. It is thus obvious that the 
society hardly worked as a co-operative concern. 

On the initiative of the Co-operation Department, Society FMS2 was converted 
into a marketing-cum-processing society in July 1957. The membership of the society 
consisted of 201 individuals as in June 1957. On account of party feelings and objec¬ 
tion raised by some members to the offer of a contract for the construction of 
factory building to another society, the president of which was a member of the 
Managing Committee of this society, 89 members were expelled. The Managing 
Committee comprised fifteen members, of whom twelve were either traders or trader- 
cum-cultivators, two were nominees of the Government and one was the secretary of 
the market committee. The society did not undertake either credit or supply activities 
during the year. It purchased cotton worth Rs 8.47 lakhs, processed it in another 
factory, as its own factory was not ready, and sold pressed cotton and cotton seed at a 
profit of Rs 22,425 in 1956-7. No sale of produce of members was reported. The 
society borrowed Rs 4.8 lakhs from the central bank of which Rs 3 lakhs represented 
medium-term loans. The loan was to be repaid in ten half-yearly instalments. The 
short-term loans were given over and above the medium-term loans and were issued 
against the security of stock with the society. The society also had a cash-credit 
arrangement with a commercial bank. The study of the society revealed that a 
great deal of pressure was exercised by influential persons, and large sums were made 
available to the society from the central bank in the form of medium-term loans, 
though the bank itself was short of funds. The management of the society was 
dominated by landlords and traders. 

Society FMS3, organized in 1948, had a membership of 183 individuals and 58 
societies. It was reported to be one of the successful commission shops in the district. 
The marketing activities of the society were mainly of commission agency type, i.c., 
acting as an intermediary between buyers and sellers. The society charged a commission 
of Re 1 per Rs 100 worth of produce sold, in addition to weighment and labour charges. 
During the year, it advanced clean loans amounting to Rs 1.50 lakhs to members and 
non-members from whom no security was taken. The only justification for this opera¬ 
tion was that the arhatiyas in the mandi did so. According to the new by-laws adopted 
by the society, it was not allowed to advance clean loans of more than Rs 100 each 
and in the case of pledge finance, the advance was not to exceed 66 per cent of the 
market value of produce. The absence of well-developed primary credit societies 
adversely affected the working of the marketing society and members had to go back 
to arhatiyas and private traders. 

Society FMS4, organized in 1956 by seventeen traders and eight cultivators, had 
a membership of 41 in June 1957. The Managing Committee consisted of five 
members, four of whom were engaged in trading activities. In contravention of its 
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by-laws, the society advanced loans to members and non-members for which neither 
security was taken nor the period was prescribed. The society confined its functions to 
acting as a commission agent for the sale of members’ and non-members’ produce, 
it undertook distribution of fertilizers, sugar and ghee. 

Details relating to the working of the selected societies given above would indicate 
that the marketing societies hardly undertook marketing of produce on any signifi¬ 
cant scale. A few societies which reported marketing of produce acted more or less as 
commission agents. The marketing co-operatives in Ferozepur were, in most cases, 
dominated by urban and trading interests, and it was, therefore, not surprising to find 
that in only one out of the fourteen working primary credit societies studied, members 
reported sale of produce through co-operatives. Thus, co-operative marketing was 
practically undeveloped, though distribution of agricultural requisites was under¬ 
taken on a sizeable scale. Although some co-operative processing units were set up, 
these were being used by a small group of individual agriculturists and traders, and 
did not, therefore, form an integral part of the co-operative marketing structure. 

17.9 MARKETING SOCIETIES rN ETAWAH 

Co-operative marketing structure in Etawah consisted of a District Co-operative 
Federation, 46 block development unions, 1 District Ghee Sale Union and 60 
primary ghee societies. 

The Etawah District Co-operative Federation was organized in 1948. One of the 
objects of the Federation was to arrange for grading, processing and marketing of 
agricultural produce of members. However, in the Survey year, the activities of 
the Federation consisted of acting as an agent of the Pradcshik Co-operative 
Federation for distribution of fertilizers, agricultural implements, running of brick 
kilns, etc. The Federation distributed agricultural requisites through the unions 
to the primary societies. Agricultural implements and fertilizers were supplied by 
the Federation to the unions on credit basis. Loans held by unions from the 
Federation on this account were overdue in the case of 30 out of 46 unions. During 
1956-7 it operated four brick kilns by leasing them on contract basis to private 
traders, and distributed coal, fertilizers and cement. An important source of 
revenue for the Federation was brick kilns and coal distribution. It tried to extend its 
activities by running an agricultural farm, but this scheme was not very successful. 

The primary ghee sale societies undertook marketing of ghee only during 
the first two to three years after their registration; later on, the societies confined their 
activities to advancing loans to the members. These were financed by the Etawah 
Central Co-operative Bank. The functions of these societies overlapped with those 
of the credit societies and the unions. 

17.9.1 Co-operative Block Development Unions 

To each of the Co-operative Block Development Unions were affiliated fifteen 
to twenty multi-purpose societies. Four Unions EMS1, EMS2, EMS3 and EMS4 
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were selected for study. The working of Union EMS4 was different from the other 
three as it was made the operational centre for the implementation of the Mahcwa 
Rural Credit Project (or the Multi-purpose Union Project) and is, therefore, 
discusssed separately. 

Membership of the three unions (EMS1, EMS2 and EMS3) was open only to 
societies, and to individuals from villages in their jurisdiction which were not served 
by a co-operative society. The activities of the unions consisted mainly of running 
brick kilns and supplying seeds and other requisites to the members. Two unions, 
viz., EMS2 and EMS3 were running brick kilns. Union EMS2 had three brick 
kilns and Union EMS3 had one; these unions had given the kilns on contract to 
private contractors who were to supply bricks of a particular standard. The 
contractor who was supplied all the requisites by the union provided labour and 
management. To finance this business, Union EMS2 paid attractive rate of interest 
to non-members, which was more than that given to members, for their deposits. 
However, the contractor owed the union large sums and the kilns were not 
properly managed. 

The unions advanced seed loans to their members and supplied manures, 
fertilizers, implements and other essential articles such as cloth, sugar, etc., to the 
members. In Union EMS2, the work relating to seed loans occupied much of the time 
of the Supervisor, though it was his duty to attend to other important work such as 
collection of loans advanced by primaries and checking and finalizing the accounts 
of the union and the primaries affiliated to it. In all the unions, the seed loans 
were advanced without reference to the members’ borrowing limit or the amount 
already availed of by them from the primary credit societies. 

Marketing of members’ produce, which was the most important among the 
various objectives of the unions, was not undertaken by any of the three unions. 

The Mahewa Rural Credit Project, to which a detailed reference was made in 
Chapters 12 to 15, was started in July 1955. It covered 21 1 credit societies though 
the total number of credit societies affiliated to the block development union was 
25. There were also 89 individual members. Although only individual members from 
villages without societies in the jurisdiction of the union were to be admitted, it was 
observed that individual members from villages with societies were also enrolled. 
Moreover, some of the societies affiliated to the union were affiliated to some other 
unions also. 

In addition to running brick kilns and providing seed loans, Union EMS4 
undertook marketing of produce in April 1956. As its headquarters was not a market¬ 
ing centre, the union had to sell produce through arhatiyas in a nearby marketing 
centre at a distance of twelve miles. It appointed a private broker at the centre as its 

^ven credit societies from the Mahcwa Rural Credit Project area were studied on the 
supply-side (Vide Chapters 15 and 16). 

32A 
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agent. For purposes of marketing operations, the central bank allowed a cash-credit 
limit of Rs 50,000 to the union. During 1956-7 the union owned two godowns 
which were found to be inadequate. The union did not appoint any agent in the villages 
for collection of produce from the indebted members. Member-societies affiliated to 
the union gave an undertaking that they would sell the produce of their members 
through it. This undertaking provided for the imposition of a penalty for selling 
produce to outsiders directly. Many members, however, were not aware of such a 
provision. 

The union advanced pledge loans to its members from April 1956 onwards. 
It also made outright purchases of members* produce. The commodities handled by 
the union included mustard, barley, peas, wheat, gram and arhar. 

It was noticed from 1SS(2), canvassed among the selected members of the 
selected co-operative societies affiliated to the union, that only a few members 
reported sale of produce through the union. Details are given in Table 17.16 


TABLE 17.16—SALE OF PRODUCE THROUGH UNION EMS 4 


Number of 
i members 

interviewed 

i 

Number of 
members 
selling through 
co-opcratives 

i Proportion of value 
| of produce sold 
through co-opera¬ 
tives to total 
value of produce 
sold to all agencies 
(Per cent) 

E4 

i 

13 

— 

_ 

H12 

J 10 

i 

: — 

— 

El 3 

..! 10 

_ 


** 


1 


E14 

..! 16 

1 

2 

E15 

i 

. J 14 

i 

1 

2 

E16 

10 

, 

1 

ir> 

E17 

12 

2 

26 

District 

85 

5 

9 


(Source: Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 


Only 9 per cent of the total produce of selected members of selected societies 
affiliated to the union was sold through it. It was also reported that only 100 out 
of 1,406 members of the affiliated credit societies sold produce through the union. 
Further, these members did not agree to the recovery of loans by the union from 
the sale proceeds. The marketing operations of the union did not expand due to 
various factors, among which the following need a special mention: 
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(1) As the marketing centre was twelve miles from the union, members 
desirous of selling produce had to incur higher carting charges since the produce 
was first taken to the union and then to the marketing centre. Thus, the location of 
marketing society (union) was not properly chosen in relation to normal trade 
channels; 

(2) the marketing charges of the union were reported to be higher than those 
prevalent at the mandi , where, however, it was customary to deduct one tola extra 
for each seer (80 tolas) sold and to use ‘ Kachha Kanta ’ for weighing. As the culti¬ 
vators were not aware of these defects, they preferred to sell the produce at the mandi 
centre; 

(3) the commodities marketed by the union were graded into two or three 
categories. But the union’s efforts to train its personnel in grading did not succeed 
till the end of the Survey year. The storage facilities were inadequate and as a conse¬ 
quence, a part of the produce had to be kept in the open; 

(4) at the mandi , cultivators could negotiate sales on the basis of samples, 
while in the case of sales through the union, they had to bring the entire produce to 
be sold. In the mandi centre, cash was paid by traders without any delay, while the 
union was not able to settle accounts immediately; and 


(5) there were also complaints about the way in which the produce was sold 
by the union. Negligence in weighing, and partiality to bigger cultivators who 

TABLE 17.17—PARTICULARS REGARDING STOCKS OF GOODS PLEDGED WITH THE 

UNION 


Commodity 

| 

! Month in 
which 
pledged 

Quantity 

(Mds) 

Range of 
market 
rates at 
the time 
of pled¬ 
ging 
(Rupees 
per 

maund) 

Value of 
goods at 
the time 
of pled¬ 
ging 

(Rs) 

i 

Market 
rate on 

31 January 
1958 

(Rupees 

per 

maund) 

Value of 
goods 
as on 

31 January 
1958 

(Rs) 

Fall in 
value of 
goods (—) 
during the 
period 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Peas 

! April to 

1,180 

12 to 13 

14,753 

1 

I 10.00 I 

11,802 

— 2,951 


July, 1957 




I i 



Gram 

May to 

26 

12 

317 

10.25 i 

270 

-47 


June, 1957 




! 



Bajra 

Nov. to 

110 

13 

1,430 

12.00 ; 

1,320 

— 110 


Dec. 1957 




’ 



Barley and gram 

May to 

i 82 

12 

984 

io.oo ! 

820 

-164 


June, 1957 




i 



All commodi¬ 





l 



ties 


1,804 


26,366 

1 

i 

22,065 

4,301 


{Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1) 
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brought large quantities of produce (which invariably included produce 
collected by them from small cultivators) was reported. It also appeared 
that members’ interests were not being properly attended to by the union 
inasmuch us decisions regarding sale were either not properly taken or were not 
taken in time , to avoid losses to members through a fall in prices. Details regarding 
this are given in Table 17.17 on page 503. 

It would appear that because of incorrect decisions regarding sales, cultivators 
stood to lose about Rs 4,300 on account of the decline in prices, and if the charges paid 
by them by way of godown rent and hire charges for the bags were to be taken into 
account, the loss would be greater. The failure on the part of the union to sell 
produce at a proper time was largely due to shortage of properly trained personnel 
with necessary business acumen. 

Last but not the least important factor preventing growth of co-operative 
marketing was inadequacy of loans offered by co-operatives. For example, while 
the union advanced only 75 per cent of the value of produce as pledge finance, 
private traders retained only five to ten per cent margin. Further, as was observed 
earlier, the co-operative credit structure in the area was very weak and the 
inadequacy of co-operative credit contributed to the continued hold of private 
traders over the cultivators’ marketing operations. 

17.10 marketing societies in mandsaur 

Of the eight important marketing centres in the district, three had already 
been brought under the purview of the Regulated Markets Act. One marketing 
centre, where a co-operative marketing society functioned, was not a regulated 
market. 

In the district there were four co-operative marketing societies, of which, three 
were practically dormant and only one, namely, MMS1 undertook marketing of 
produce. The membership of the marketing society consisted of 98 individual members, 
17 unlimited liability type credit societies and 1 large size society. There were three 
traders on the Managing Committee of the marketing society. The president was 
reported to be one of the biggest traders in the marketing centre. There was provision 
for nomination of three members on the Managing Committee by the Co-operation 
Department but no nominations were made during the Survey year. However, at the 
instance of the Co-operative Inspector, the manager of the central bank and the 
Village Level Worker attended the meetings of the Managing Committee by special 
invitation. 

The society was not run on sound lines. For instance, at one General Body 
meeting, the names of eighteen members were recorded as present to ensure quorum, 
while in fact only twelve were present. In regard to another meeting, signatures were 
obtained from members, who had not attended the meeting, two months after 
the meeting. Apparently, some traders became members of the society mainly 
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with a view to preventing it from undertaking marketing of produce and to avail of 
benefits of marketing finance. The society had a paid-up share capital of Rs 17.2 
thousand of which Rs 10.2 thousand were held by the State and Rs 5.6 thousand 
by individuals. The working capital was Rs 65 thousand of which borrowings from 
the central bank amounted to Rs 41 thousand. It did not receive any godown 
loan/subsidy or management subsidy. 

The society undertook marketing of produce only in January 1957. Outright 
purchase of members’ produce was made by the manager or the president upto the 
limit authorized by the Managing Committee in this behalf. Outright purchase of 
non-members’ produce was also made. The society also arranged for sale of 
members’ and non-members’ produce on commission basis. In such cases, the 
manager went to the mandi centre for arranging the sales. Produce was sold by 
auction to the highest bidder. Once the bid was accepted, the society arranged for 
weighment and delivery and paid the cultivator the price received. Though delivery 
of produce against cash payment was to be insisted upon, the purchasers were 
allowed to pay the purchase price later and thereby got 4 trade credit ’ for 
periods beyond reasonable limits. 

Four members (who were actually traders) of the marketing society purchas¬ 
ed produce from it. The society initially arranged for payment to the cultivators of 
the value of produce sold by them out of funds received from the central bank as 
pledge finance. The traders paid the amount to the society after a considerable 
time-lag. The president also purchased produce of members through the society 
and was given trade credit by it. 

During the year, finance against pledge of produce as distinct from trade credit 
was also provided to the traders who were members of the Managing Committee. 
In the absence of any check to ascertain whether the produce brought to the society 
was grown on the member’s own farm, it was reported that many petty traders 
bought the produce from cultivators and sold it through the marketing society. 

It would appear that Society MMS1 was more or less a traders’ organization 
which was used by them as a convenient source for getting financial accommodation 
for their own business operations. The unsatisfactory working of the society could 
be largely attributed to domination by traders on the one hand and the inadequate 
arrangements regarding State participation and supervision on the other. 

17.11 MARKETING SOCIETIES IN GAYA 

The co-operative marketing structure in the district consisted of six marketing 
societies, two Co-operative Development and Cane Marketing Unions to which were 
affiliated 472 primary cane-growers’ societies 1 . The district co-operative development 
plan envisaged the organization of one marketing society for every two NES blocks. 
Accordingly, three marketing societies were proposed to be organized during 1956-7 

x For other details see Section 13.9 
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to cover seven NES blocks, then in existence. Three marketing societies, called 
Vyapar Mandals, were organized during the latter half of 1956-7. 

17.11.1 Selected marketing societies, GMS X and GMS 2 

Two marketing societies, two co-operative development and cane marketing 
unions and four cane-growers’ societies were selected for study. 

Society GMS1 was organized in March 1955, and it commenced operations in 
August 1955 with 22 primary credit societies as its members. Government sanctioned 
a sum of Rs 20,000 towards contribution to share capital of the society and a sum of 
Rs 19,000 in the form of loan and subsidy for the construction of a godown, and the 
amount was placed at the disposal of the central bank.* Further, the society was 
granted a loan of Rs 5,000 at 3 per cent per annum by the State Government for the 
manufacture of bricks. The other selected society, namely GMS2, was located in 
an area where there were two NES blocks and according to the programme, one 
marketing society was to be organized to cover them. Society GMS2 was organized 
in a marketing centre of one of the two blocks. Subsequently, another society was 
organized in the other NES block. Efforts aimed at amalgamating the two societies 
were not successful. The selected society which did not undertake marketing of 
members’ produce acted only as a grocer. It would thus appear that the marketing 
societies made little progress in the district. 

17.11.2 Sugarcane co-operatives 

The sugarcane co-operatives consisting of co-operative development and cane 
marketing unions, hereafter called cane unions, to which were afhliated the primary 
cane-growers’ societies, hereafter called cane societies, were mainly concerned with 
the supply of sugarcane to privately owned sugar factories. The relationship between 
the canc unions and their affiliated cane societies on the one hand, and the sugar 
factories in a given area on the other, was governed by the Bihar Sugar Factories 
Control Act, 1937. Under this Act, the Cane Commissioner, who was also a Joint 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, was empowered to declare a particular area 
as 4 reserved area ’ or 4 assigned area ’, in relation to a particular privately owned 
sugar factory. This demarcation was done in consultation with the advisory com¬ 
mittee of the area concerned, consisting of the Collector as chairman, representatives 
of the privately owned sugar factory, two progressive farmers, the Assistant Registrar 
of Cane Co-operatives and the Cane Inspector who acted as ex-officio secretary. 
Under the Act, the 4 reserved area ’ surrounding the sugar factory was generally 
so demarcated as to enable the factory to obtain 50 per cent of its normal crush 
during the crushing season. The 4 assigned area ’, if demarcated, was to lie beyond 
the 4 reserved area’. From the ‘assigned area’ the factory was expected to lift 30 per 
cent of its requirements of cane ; the rest was a free area. In a 4 reserved area \ 

'Four cane-growers’ societies were selected; a sample of members of these societies was 

selected for canvassing a special schedule-cum-questionnaire. 

*Upto June 1957 the funds were not made available to the society. 
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the sugarcane co-operatives were assigned a special place in the sense that if two- 
thirds of the cane-growers of the area joined a sugarcane co-operative, the remaining 
one-third could be compelled to join it and sell their cane through it. For, under the 
Act, a factory was bound to take all the cane offered for sale in a ‘ reserved area \ 
and as the factory was not permitted to purchase cane directly from cultivators or 
through buying agents, sugarcane co-operatives acquired a secure position in respect 
of sale of cane to the factory in such an area. Under the rules, estimates of total 
production in an area and the quantity to be supplied by the sugarcane co-operatives 
to the factory were to be made in advance every year. This, by itself, provided ground 
for differences of opinion between the sugarcane co-operatives and the sugar 
factory, and this issue had a significant bearing even on group factions within the 
sugarcane co-operatives. 

The Act also provided for sale of cane and payment of commission by the 
factory at the rates fixed by Government. Commission was to be paid to the 
sugarcane co-operatives, and was to be used for two purposes, namely, for 
meeting the establishment charges or cost of management of the sugarcane co¬ 
operatives and for meeting the expenditure on development activities undertaken 
by the sugarcane co-operatives. 

The procedure for determining the quantity of cane to be sold by each cane- 
grower-member through the cane union to the factory was also laid down under the 
Act. A joint survey of the area under cane in all the villages of the ‘ reserved ’ and 
‘assigned’areas was to be undertaken by the representatives of the cane union 
and the factory. The factory had to enter into a contract with the cane union for 
buying the quantity of cane stipulated after the joint survey, and quotas to be 
supplied by cane-growers of each village were to be appropriately determined. 
The factory was required to distribute coupons to the cane union at the rate of one 
coupon for a cart-load of sugarcane. These coupons were distributed among the 
member-societies (primary cane-growers’ societies) through the secretaries of the 
societies for distribution among the member-growers. The members delivered 
the stipulated quantity of cane directly to the factory according to the number of 
coupons. The cash payments towards value of cane delivered to the factory were 
made either to the cane union for distribution among member-societies or paid 
directly to the cane-growers. 

The responsibility for ensuring enforcement of the provisions of the Act, settling 
disputes on such matters as estimates of production, payment of price, payment of 
commission etc., arising between a cane union and a factory was that of the Cane 
Inspector who was under the administrative control of the District Collector and 
ultimately responsible to the Cane Commissioner. 

For purposes of organization, inspection and supervision of the sugarcane 
co-operatives, a separate administrative unit in the Co-operation Department was 
set up. The chief of the unit was the Cane Commissioner-cum-Joint Registrar 
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of Co-operative Societies and he was assisted by Assistant Cane Commissioners, 
Special Officers, Assistant Registrars, Organizers and Supervisors. The Assistant 
Registrar of Cane Co-operatives was independent of the Assistant Registrar in 
charge of other co-operatives. Under the Assistant Registrar of Cane Co-operatives, 
there were Organizers and Supervisors. Generally, one Organizer with his Super¬ 
visors was given the charge of one cane union and its affiliated societies. The 
arrangements for audit of sugarcane co-operatives were generally the same as those 
for audit of other co-operatives. 

17.11.3 Cane Unions 

There were three cane unions in 1955-6 but one of these was liquidated in that 
year and hence there were only two cane unions in 1956-7. Some details regarding the 
working of sugarcane co-operatives in Gaya district are given in Table 17.18. 

TABLE 17.18—CANE UNIONS AND CANE-GROWERS* SOCIETIES IN GAYA 


CANE UNIONS CANE-GROWERS’ SOCIETIES 


1 

1954-5 

1955-6 

1956-7 

1954-5 

1955-6 

1956-7 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

: 

Number 

3 

3 

2 

470 

484 

472 

Membership 

Value of goods received 

466 | 

523 

282 ; 

12,065 

13,732 

14,333 

0000 Rs) 

Value of goods marketed 

6,31 

1,836 

2,237 

5,99 

15,00 j 

4,74 

(’000 Rs) 

6.32 : 

1,836 

i 

2,237 

5,99 

15,00 

4,74 


(Source: Office of the Cane Commissioner) 


The credit societies as well as cane-growers’ societies, though their jurisdiction 
overlapped, worked independently of each other in many villages; in some cases, how¬ 
ever, members and the secretary were common. Functionally, the credit societies 
which were affiliated to central banks advanced short-term and medium-term loans. 
There was overlapping of functions also, which provided scope for common members 
to obtain fertilizer loans from both credit societies and cane societies. Instances of 
common membership were noticed in the selected credit Societies G5 and G14. 
Since the two types of societies worked independently, there was no co-ordination 
between them. Recently, however, the Department was reported to have taken steps 
to effect co-ordination by permitting multi-purpose credit societies to affiliate 
themselves to the cane unions. None of the cane societies, on the other hand, 
were affiliated to the central banks and, therefore, did not get loans from the 
co-operative credit structure directly. Of the two cane unions, only one was 
affiliated to a central bank. But it did not borrow any large sums from the central 
bank; it owed Rs 8,000 to the factory as against only Rs 200 to the central bank in 
June 1957. The unions obtained the required funds from the factory. 

As in June 1957, membership of Union GMS3 consisted of 110 cane-growers’ 
societies and 73 multi-purpose societies. The value of cane marketed through 
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it increased from Rs 2.8 Jakhs in 1954-5 to Rs 15.8 lakhs in 1956-7. The ‘reserved 
area’ of the factory covered by the cane union supplied about 66 per cent of the cane 
crushed by the factory. The working of the cane union was not, however, satisfactory, 
because the Managing Committee was influenced by political or group rivalries 
among the members of the committee. Further, the committee did not strictly adhere 
to the rules and procedures laid down by the Department. The Departmental officials 
found themselves in an embarassing situation due to the defiant attitude of the 
office-bearers of the union. The management of the factory tried to maintain cordial 
relations with the union officials. The relationship between the union and the 
member-societies was adversely affected by group factions and as a result, 
distribution of coupons was not always done properly. 

Cane Union GMS4 was one of four cane unions which operated in the 
reserved area of a privately owned sugar factory. In contrast to the cane union 
discussed earlier, the Managing Committee of this union enjoyed the confidence of 
the General Body and there were no group rivalries. The relationship between the 
Departmental officials and the union was cordial. The union had several activities 
on hand, which were properly undertaken in the interests of the member-societies. 
It undertook development activities, distributed coupons equitably, received the cane 
price on behalf of the members and distributed the same to the member-growers, 
advanced loans to growers, arranged exhibitions, organized cane competitions and 
looked after the interests of the grower-members in other ways. It, however, relied 
on the sugar factory for the major part of its borrowed funds. Loans in kind 
advanced during the year 1956-7 amounted to Rs 22,748, which were adjusted 
against the price of cane paid by the factory. The practice followed was to deduct 
the loan amount from the cane price to be received by the society as a whole. This 
created some dissatisfaction, because non-borrowing members had to face difficul¬ 
ties on account of delays in settlement of accounts. The dependence of the cane 
union on the factory for financial accommodation could thus be said to have 
increased the influence of the factory over the cane-growers, instead of increasing 
the bargaining power of co-operatives vis-a-vis the privately owned factory. Loans 
advanced from out of funds received from the factory were considered very inade¬ 
quate as compared to the requirements. To a large extent, the weakness of the co¬ 
operative credit structure discussed in detail in Chapters 15 and 16 had adversely 
affected the working of sugarcane co-operatives, though the sugarcane co-operatives 
enjoyed special rights under the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act, 1937. 

One of the basic organizational weaknesses of the working of cane co-operatives 
was the method of distribution of coupons. The rules and procedures regarding dis¬ 
tribution of coupons were sometimes vague and subject to varying interpretations. 
The vagueness in the rules, discretionary powers given to the cane union officials, 
absence of proper built-in checks in the procedural arrangements created grounds for 
party factions, even within the cane union, which ultimately worked against the 
interests of the cane union and sometimes in favour of the privately owned factory. 

The coupons were expected to be distributed on the basis of a joint survey made 
by the representatives of the cane union and the factory. The estimates were not 
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always made on the basis of field-to-field survey. The coupons were allotted on the 
basis of questionable estimates made after casual conversations with a few cane- 
growers of a village, by the group writer (an employee of the union) and a repre¬ 
sentative of the factory. In exceptional cases, the estimates could be made to suit the 
prejudices either of officials of the union or the factory who were interested in 
underestimating the crop in the * reserved area’ so that it could obtain more cane 
from the free area. Estimates generally tended to be low and a large number of 
cane-growcrs were obliged to convert sugarcane into gur . In the absence of a 
properly planned joint survey, there was considerable scope for discriminatory 
treatment in the distribution of coupons. 

The relationship between the cane union and the privately owned factory was 
not always cordial, as frequently there arose a difference of opinion on the quantity 
of cane to be supplied to the factory. In some cases, the quantity of cane to be sold 
to the factory by each grower was determined on the basis of three years ’ average 
supply and not after a survey undertaken jointly by the cane union and the factory. 
There were also cases in which the growers brought more than the stipulated twenty 
maunds in a cart, which the factory refused to accept, as it had by then obtained its 
requirements from the ‘free area’. The factory, in order to avoid taking large quantity 
of cane from the ‘reserved area’, dosed its doors. Thus, the growers, who were 
scheduled to supply cane during the fag end of the season, were adversely affected. 
Another factor which was responsible for disagreement between cane unions and 
sugar factories was the manner in which the factory fixed the percentage of “driage 
allowance”. But the most serious complaint of the cane-growcrs against the sugar 
factories was about the delay in payment of cane price and a commission which 
caused a good deal of hardship to the growers. 

Thus in spite of legal protection, the performance of sugarcane co-operatives was 
far from satisfactory because of unsatisfactory procedural arrangements and weakness 
of the co-operative credit structure. 

17.12 MARKETING SOCIETIES IN NADIA 

In the absence of legislation for regulation of markets in the State, there were no 
regulated markets in the district. The important crops in the district arc paddy and 
jute. The producers generally sold their produce to private traders or their agents 
who visited the villages during the harvesting season. The practice was for the traders 
to go to villages when the crops were in an advanced stage and enter into contracts 
with the cultivators for buying crops after harvest. Initially, the trader gave loans to 
cultivators against the anticipated crop (locally called Dadari) and after the harvest, 
the produce was sold to the trader, who recovered the loan from the value of 
produce. The cultivator was thus obliged to sell the produce to the trader on terms 
favourable to the trader. There were five important jute marketing centres in the 
district and in four centres trade in paddy was also undertaken. 

Although the district was a paddy-growing area, there were no rice mills in 
the district. Paddy required for consumption in rural areas was mainly han^ 
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pounded. Except for a privately owned jute pressing factory at Majdia, there was 
no other processing unit in the district. 

Co-operative marketing was not developed in the district. Under the co-opera¬ 
tive development plan for the district, only one marketing society was organized 
during 1956-7 and this was selected for study. 

The headquarters of the selected society (NMS1) was at a distance of about 
twelve miles from the thana headquarters which was an important marketing centre. 
The society, though registered in 1954 as a multi-purpose society and converted into 
a marketing society in 1957, was in existence since 1931 as an unregistered organiza¬ 
tion of agriculturists. The Agriculture Department selected this society for 
being converted into a marketing society. The Managing Committee was, however, 
reluctant to give up credit activities and hence undertook credit activities in addition 
to marketing activities. The area of operation of the new society extended to the 
whole of the thana consisting of 154 villages. During 1956-7, membership of the 
society consisted of 299 members which included some minors. The members of the 
society were drawn largely from the headquarters village. Further, some traders were 
also members of the society. The management of the society was in the hands of a 
Managing Committee nominated by the Government. In the absence of any interest 
shown by other members, the Managing Committee appeared to be dominated by 
a few traders. The society purchased agricultural produce of both members and 
non-members and sold the produce at a profit. The value of produce marketed 
by the society increased from Rs 6,905 in 1954-5 to Rs 37,182 in 1955-6 and to 
Rs 68,205 in 1956-7. Transactions relating to jute predominated. The marketing 
activities of the society were thus extremely limited. 

Thus, in effect, the society was an organization of a few enterprising individuals 
who aimed at securing certain personal benefits. In this connexion, it may be noted 
that the society was under the dual control of Agriculture Department and Co-ope¬ 
ration Department, and in the absence of proper planning, organization and super¬ 
vision, it did not work satisfactorily. 

17.13 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Among the factors conducive to a rapid development of marketing 
co-operatives, mention needs to be made of the regulation of markets, availability 
of good communication facilities and of co-operative processing plants. In West 
Godavari, marketing co-operatives made no efforts at developing processing 
activities, and, therefore, made little progress in marketing. The selected marketing 
societies in Coimbatore were also not making any remarkable progress. In Ferozepur, 
where conditions favourable for development of marketing were present in the 
form of good communication facilities and regulated markets, weak primary credit 
societies and trader-dominated marketing co-operatives impeded the progress; 
and as such, marketing co-operatives were little more than mere assembling agencies. 
The situation in Mandsaur and Etawah was not much different. In Gaya, though 
co-operative marketing of sugarcane had made some progress under the legal 
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protection afforded to the cane-growers in the form of an assured market at a price 
fixed by the Government, the working of cane co-operatives revealed that there was 
considerable scope for improvement. Marketing co-operatives in Nadia had not 
succeeded to any extent owing to the peculiar nature of the jute trade and the absence 
of processing facilities. 

Development of co-operative marketing in Dharwar, Broach and East Khandesh 
was significant. Co-operative marketing in Dharwar was, however, adversely 
affected by the prevailing system of trade credit, the practice of mixing of cotton and 
the inability of co-operativcs to take up processing activities. In East Khandesh 
also, the problem of trade credit was prevalent. 

It was only in Broach that the marketing co-operativcs were well developed and 
were slowly replacing the private trading agencies. This was rendered possible by 
the efficient management of marketing co-operatives, co-operative processing of 
produce before sale, and liberalized scales of finance, which enabled the cultivators 
to secure larger loans from the co-operative credit societies. Further, the cotton seed 
multiplication scheme in operation provided a built-in mechanism for ensuring that 
pledge finance was availed of only by the growers. 

Thus, except in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar where the pilot project 
of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme was implemented in the entire district, 
co-operative marketing had made little progress. The only other exception was Gaya 
where sugarcane was sold through co-operatives to privately owned mills under the 
Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act, 1937. 

Further, processing co-operatives were conspicuous by their absence except in 
Broach where co-operatives sold the produce after processing. Compared to the 
progress made in the sphere of co-operative credit, the achievement in regard to 
co-operative marketing and processing appeared to be far below expectations. 
Among the various factors responsible for this unsatisfactory state of affairs, the 
following need particular mention: 

1. Domination by vested interests, sometimes amounting to opposition to and 
attempts at preventing development of co-operatives, was found to a greater extent 
in the case of marketing societies than in the case of credit societies. 

2. In the absence of clear cut directives, detailed rules and procedures 
regarding marketing and a consistent long range policy about the inter-relationship 
between the various types of co-operatives, even some of the marketing societies 
which were relatively free from domination by vested interests appeared to be 
making only partial efforts at co-operative marketing. 

3. Shortage of trained personnel with the necessary business acumen ordinarily 
resulted in the employment of persons who were not competent to hold the posts of 
managers and secretaries of the marketing societies. This was an important factor 
preventing a more rapid growth of co-operative marketing. 



CHAPTER 18 


LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 

Among the various recommendations of the Conference on Marketing and Co¬ 
operation held at Hyderabad and Jaipur, referred to in Chapter 12, the following 
recommendations regarding the structure and working of land mortgage banks 
need mention. 

(1) “ As suggested by the Rural Credit Survey Committee, a unit for central 
land mortgage banking at the apex level should be set up in each State and the State 
should subscribe a substantial part of its share capital, in view of the likelihood 

that the available supply of managerial and administrative personnel.as also the 

volume of business which such institutions can command, might be inadequate at 
this stage, direction and management should initially be common to the farthest 
extent possible between the state co-operative bank and central land mortgage bank, 
care being taken, however, to ensure that they arc legally and financially separate 
entities.” 

(2) “ Primary land mortgage banks as distinct from the short and medium- 
term structure, should be established for areas which would form compact units and 
give adequate volume of business in due course. Transitional arrangements may, 
however, be made in States, whereverjnecessary, for^operating long-term credit 
through branches of the Central Land Mortgage Bank or the agency of the District 
Central Co-operative Banks or otherwise 

(3) “ That in the distribution of loans by the land mortgage banks it should 
be seen that— 

(a) the operations of land mortgage banks are oriented towards production, and 

( b ) that a machinery is evolved for achieving co-ordination of credit with 
planned agricultural development, assessment of technical soundness of 
projects and verification of the use of credit. ” 

18.1 LAND MORTGAGE BANKS IN THE SELECTED DISTRICTS 

Of the eleven selected districts, in only five, viz.. Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar 
Coimbatore and West Godavari, primary land mortgage banks were operating during 
the Survey year. Some relevant details about the targets and achievements of land 
mortgage banks in the selected districts are given in Table 18.1. 

18.2 JURlSDICTIONjAND MEMBERSHIP 

The area of operation of the primary land mortgage banks varied from a few 
firkas of a taluk in Coimbatore to the entire district in Broach. Generally, most of these 
banks served two to three taluks. 
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TABLE 18.1—PRIMARY LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 

(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 


AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 TARGETS UNDER THE SECOND FIVE YEAR 

PLAN I UPTO 1960-1 



Number 
of primary 
land 

mortgage 

banks 

Amounts 
advanced 
by the 
banks 
during 
1956-7 

1 Amounts 
held by 
members 
from 
these 
banks 

Number 
of land 
mortgage 
banks 

Amounts 
to be 
advanced 
by these 
banks 

State 
contri¬ 
bution 
to share 
capital 
of these 
banks 

Manage¬ 

ment 

subsidy 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Broach 

1 

2.1 

9.9 

1 

25 

1 

_ i 

East Khandesh 

2 

1.7 

11.9 

2 

26 


_i 

Dharwar 

4 

0.5 

3.6 

2® 

30 

2^5 

_i 

Coimbatore 

10 

16.5 

107.8 





West Godavari 

6 

11.1 ! 

60.4 





Ecrozcpur 

— 

— 

— 





Eta wall 

— 

— 

— 





Mandsaur 

— 

— 

— 


i 



Gaya 

— 

— 

— 





Nadia 

— 

— 

— 


i 



Bikaner 

— 

- 

— 






(Source : Columns 1, 2 and 3 -General Supply Schedule No. 3 and Columns 4 to 7—Office of the 
Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies). 


'Only grant of free services of a Land Valuation Officer. 
-Through merger of existing primary land mortgage banks. 


Membership (including nominal members) of the banks as in June 1957 ranged 
from23()inDLMl from Dharwar to 1,848 in KLM 1 from East Khandesh (Appen¬ 
dix Table 18.1). The number of borrowing members during 1956-7 varied from 
745 in East Khandesh to 4,323 in Coimbatore (Table 18.2). 

TABLE 18.2- MEMBERSHIP OF THE SELECTED LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 



HOft ROWING MEMBERS 

NON-BOKROWING MEMBERS 

NOMINAL MEMBERS 


1954-5 

1955-6 

5 

2 

1954-5 

1955-6 

1956-7 

1954-5 

1955-6 

195617 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

Broach 

676 

758 

855 

7 

11 

11 


332 

424 

East 

Khandesh 

700 

735 

745 

76 

76 

75 


2,281 

2,486 

Dharwar 

807 

891 

906 

186 

185 

186 


1.521 

1,568 

Coimbatore 

^ 3.834 


4,323 

2,387 

2,379 

2,568 




West 

Godavari 

; 2,747 

3,076 

3,380 

1,696 

1,702 

1,734 


■ 

— 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 3) 
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18 3 FINANCIAL POSITION 

The working capital of the primary land mortgage banks, as in June 1957, excee¬ 
ded Rs 20 lakhs in only two banks, one each from Coimbatore and West Godavari. 
It ranged between Rs 10 lakhs and Rs 17 lakhs in respect of eight banks (live from 
Coimbatore, two from West Godavari and one from Broach) and between Rs 5 lakhs 
and Rs 10 lakhs in eight other banks (four from Coimbatore and two each from West 
Godavari and East Khandesh). Of the remaining five banks, in four banks (three 
from Dharwar and one from West Godavari) working capital ranged between Rs 1 
lakh and Rs 5 lakhs and in one bank from Dharwar, it was less than Rs 1 lakh. 

Owned funds constituted generally about 10 per cent of the working capital. In 
Dharwar, however, the proportion was about 17 per cent in respect of one bank and 
about 30 per cent in the other three banks. Owned funds were mostly made up of the 
paid-up share capital subscribed by members which formed 80 per cent or more of 
the owned funds in five banks, between 70 and 80 per cent in nine banks, between 60 
and 70 per cent in seven banks and between 50 and 60 per cent in the remaining 
two banks. 

Borrowed funds which constituted a significantly large proportion of the working 
capital represented mainly borrowings from central co-operative land mortgage 
banks. Borrowings from central co-operative land mortgage banks accounted 
for 90 per cent or more of the working capital in eleven banks and between 80 and 90 
per cent in nine others. Only in seven banks, loans and deposits from either banks, 
societies or individuals were reported. The amounts involved, however, formed an 
insignificant proportion to the total working capital, varying between 0.2 per cent 
and 1.7 per cent. 


18.4 LOAN OPERATIONS 

18.4.1 Volume of loans 

Amounts advanced by land mortgage banks during 1956-7 in the district as a 
whole ranged from Rs 0.5 lakh in Dharwar to Rs 16.5 lakhs in Coimbatore 
(Table 18.3). 

The number of loans disbursed during 1956-7 was 68 in Broach, 114 in East 
Khandesh, 18 in Dharwar, 482 in Coimbatore and 567 in West Godavari. The number 
of loans made by individual banks varied from three in DLM2 from Dharwar to 143 
in WLM1 from West Godavari. The number of loans disbursed exceeded 100 in 
four banks, was between 90 and 100 in two banks, between 50 and 70 in four banks and 
less than 10 in four others. 

Total amount of loans held by members from the primary land mortgage 
banks per 100 rural cultivating families in the district was more than Rs 4,000 
in Coimbatore and West Godavari, Rs 1,375 in Broach, Rs 922 in East Khandesh 
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and Rs 260 in Dharwar (Table 18.3). These figures could be taken as a rough index 
of the extent of the development of land mortgage banking. 


TABLE 18 . 3 —ADVANCES AND OUTSTANDINGS OF LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 


ADVANCES DURING 1956-7 OUTSTANDINGS AT THE END OF 



Number 
of rural 
culti¬ 
vating 
families 
in the 
district 






JUNE J V3 / 


Number 

of 

loans 

1 

Amount 
(thou¬ 
sands of 
rupees) 

Col. 2 

as 

percen¬ 
tage of 
col. 1 

Loans 
per 100 
rural 
cultiva¬ 
ting 
families 

(Rs) 

Number 

of 

loans 

i 

I 

i 

Amount 
(thou¬ 
sands of 
rupees) 

Col. 6 
as 

percen¬ 
tage of 
col. 1 

Outstan¬ 
dings 
per 100 
rural 
cultiva¬ 
ting 
families 

(Rs) 

i j 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Broach 

i 

i 

72,291 

i 68 

i 

j 2,11 

! 01 

292 

! 

382 

! 

9,94 

1 OJt 

1,375 

East 





i 

j 1 


j 


Khandesh 

1,29,347 

I 114 

1,77 

0.1 

! 137 

; 818 1 

11,93 

0.6 

922 

Dharwar 

1,38,869 

! 18 

! 47 

! 0.0 1 

! 34 

! 249 1 

3,61 , 

0.2 1 

260 

Coimbatore 

2,43,116 

j 482 

16,55 i 0.2 

i 681 

j 4,709 

1,07,77 

| 1.0 

; 4,433 

West 

* 




! 

! 




Godavari 

1,45,656 

j 567 

11,14 

0.4 

765 ! 3,547 

! 60,41 

! 2.4 

4,147 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 3) 

1 Number of loans in the case of one bank was not available. 


Over the period 1954-5 to 1956-7, there was generally a rise in the advances 
made by the land mortgage banks, which is shown in Table 18.4. 

TABLE 18.4—LEVEL OF ADVANCES 

(Amount in thousands of rupees) 


AMOUNTS OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF 



1954-5 

1955-6 

1956-7 

Broach 

7,72 

8,19 

9,94 

East Khandesh 

10,20 

11,34 

11,93 

Dharwar 

3,45 

3,64 

3,61 

Coimbatore 

92,51 

98,56 

1,07,77 

West Godavari 

j 48,60 

54,17 

60,41 


(Source: General Supply Schedule No. 3) 


Some details about the land mortgage banks whose advances during 1956-7 
c xceeded Rs 1.50 lakhs are given in Table 18.5. The banks are arranged in the 
csccnding order of the level of advances. 
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TABLE 18.5—SIZE OF ADVANCES 

(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 


ADVANCES DURING 
1956-7 


Number 

of Amount 

loans 


AS ON m JUNE 1957 


LOANS OUTSTANDING 

Working 

Number capital 

of Amount 

loans 


CLM8 

Coimbatore 

91 

3 83 

772 

21.88 

23.75 

WLMl 

West Godavari .. 

143 

3.03 

1,213 

19.05 

21.31 

WLM5 

West Godavari .. 

121 

2.48 

684 

13.51 

14.29 

WLM6 

West Godavari .. 

135 

2.48 

653 

10.04 

10.93 

BLM1 

Broach 

68 

2.11 

382 

9.94 

i 10.24 

CLM1 

Coimbatore 

71 

2.03 

766 

15.75 

17.00 

CLMI0 

Coimbatore 

60 

1.93 

631 

12.01 

12.96 

WLM3 

West Godavari 

103 

1.90 

419 

7.81 

8.69 

CLM6 

Coimbatore 

53 

1.61 

352 

7.13 

7.53 

CLM5 

Coimbatore 

35 

1.52 

326 

9.67 

10.69 


( Source: General Supply Schedule No. 3) 


The total number of outstanding loans held from land mortgage banks was 
less than 500 in Broach and Dharwar, 818 in East Khandesh, 3,547in West Godavari 
and 4,709 in Coimbatore (Appendix Table 18.1). It ranged from 59 in the case of 
DLM4 from Dharwar to 1,213 in the case ofWLMl from West Godavari. The 
low volume of loan operations is an important point to be taken into account while 
considering such issues as the size of a land mortgage bank and the number of land 
mortgage banks to be merged. For instance, the co-operative development plan in 
Dharwar provided for the merger of two banks as shown in Table 18.1. No action, 
however, was taken in this regard upto June 1957. 

18.4.2 Quantum of loan 

Details of loans advanced in 1956-7 were also collected in respect of all the 
selected banks. The following discussion is based on these data. Loans of amounts 
ranging from Rs 1,000 to Rs 5,000 were common in all the districts, as may be seen 
from Table 18.6. 


Whereas in East Khandesh and Dharwar, the quantum of loan did not exceed 
Rs 5,000, in Broach, Coimbatore and West Godavari, loans exceeding Rs 5,000 
accounted for 28 per cent, 50 per cent and 23 per cent of the total amounts advanced, 
respectively. 
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TABLE 18.6—LAND MORTGAGE BANKS: LOANS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 

TO SIZE—1956-7 


NUMBER OF LOANS ADVANCED IN AMOUNT ADVANCED IN THE RANGE 
THE RANGE SPECIFIED AS PER- SPECIFIED AS PERCENTAGE OF 

CENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF TOTAL. AMOUNT ADVANCED 

in A mv ADVAMrm 


1 Less 

Rs 

RS ; 

Rs 

Less 

j Rs ' Rs j Rs 

1 than 

1 1,000 to 

3,000 to! 

5,000 

than 

h,000to| 3,000 to! 5,000 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs j 

and 

Rs 

i Rs j Rs j and 

1,000 

j 3,000 

5,000 j 

above 

1,000 

; 3,000 ! 5,000 j above 

\ 1 

: 2 

3 i 

4 1 

5 

: 6 i 7 I 8 


Broach 

i 

..j •/ ; 

JO 

■f ~ 

O i 

i:\ 

i 

! 20 

4 ft 

2H 

East Khandesh 

..! 23 • 

09 

S 

— 

n 

71 

IS * 

— 

Dharwar 

11 s 

41 

44 

. 

3 

\ 30 

01 ! 

— 

Coimbatore 

..i u 

■n 

22 

22 

2 

i 21 

24 ! 

no 

West Godavari 

i 

ni 

14 

S 

9 

42 

20 

23 

{Source: General Supply Schedule No. 3) 







18.4.3 Duration of loans 








Almost all the loans were advanced for 

a duration of ten yeais or more in all 

the districts (Table 18.7). 








TABLE 18.7- 

LOANS ADVANCED CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DURATION-1956-7 


PROPORTION OF LOANS ADVANCED 

PROPORTION OF AMOUNT ADVANCED 


FOR THIS DURATION TO TOTAL 

FOR THIS DURATION TO TOTAL 


NUMBER OF LOANS ADVANCED 


AMOUNT 

ADVANCED 



(Per cent) 



(Per cent) 



I Less 


1 

20 

Less 

i 


20 


; than 

10-15 j 

15-20 | 

than 

; 10-15 

! 15-20 


10 

i years 

years j 

years , 

! 

years 
or more 

10 

years 

| years 

i 

j years 

! 

years 
or more 


i i 

2 ! 

3 i 

4 

5 

! 6 

j 7 

8 

Broach 

..! / 

40 

53 


•# 

4S 

i < r >4 


East Khandesh 

..! — 

U 

HI 

-- 

— 

U 

HI 

_ 

Dharwar 

. 

So 

17 

— 

- - 

S4 

■ 10 

_ 

Coimbatore 

. ' — 

— 

55 

in 

— 

. 

j no 

44 

West Godavari 

••! . 

i 

;; i 

97 ■ 


— 

4 

! 90 



(i Source : General Supply Schedule No. 3) 


18.4.4 Purpose of loans 

A purpose-wise classification of loans (vide Table 18,8) indicated that repayment 
of old debts accounted for 61 and 66 per cent of the loans advanced in East Khandesh 
and Coimbatore, respectively. In Coimbatore, about one-fifth of the total amount 
advanced was for land improvement. Loans for purchase of land were given on a 
sizeable scale only in Dharwar (28 per cent) and Broach (25 per cent). 
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TABLE 18.8—LOANS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PURPOSE—1956-7 


PROPORTION OF LOANS FOR THE PROPORTION OF AMOUNT AD- 

PURPOSE TO TOTAL NUMBER OF VANCED FOR THE PURPOSE TO 




loans (Percent) 


total advances (Percent) 

I Re- 
? pay- 
; ment 
| of 

1 old 
! debts 

I 

Im- 

pro- 

ve- 

ment 

of 

land 

i 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

1 Pur¬ 
chase 

y 

im- 

ple- 

ments 

Com¬ 

po¬ 

site 

pur¬ 

poses 

Re¬ 
pay¬ 
ment 
of old 
debts 

! im- 
! prove- 
i ment 
i of ' 
1 land 

i 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

__ 

Com¬ 

po¬ 

site 

pur¬ 

poses 

10 

! 


2 

3 

4 

5 i 

6 

: 7 

8 

Broach 

57 

i 

! ,9 

I 

I 25 : 

1 ! 
: 7 \ 

i 

2 ! 

i 

1 53 

i i 

! ~ i 

i 

i 

25 i 

! ! 

; is 

; 

2 

East Khandesh 

< 58 

' 10 

! 19 

1 5 ! 

W ; 

01 

i 7 > 

19 ! 

i 2 

11 

Dharwar 

44 

i 28 

1 22 I 

i — 1 

6 ■ 

89 

! 27 ; 

28 | 

i — 

0 

Coimbatore 

... 61 

; ; 


' "{ i 

1 

1 i 

06 

! 28 l : 

— i 

3 

3 

West Godavari 

5 ! 

1 82 z 

i i 


n j 

4 

• SI * i 

— : 

_ i 

15 


I 


(Source: General Supply Schedule No. 3) 

*8 per cent each of the number of loans and amount was advanced for indirect land 
improvements, i.e., discharge of prior debts incurred to effect land improvements. 

2 23 per cent of the number of loans and 20 per cent of the amount was advanced for indirect 
land improvements, i.e., discharge of prior debts incurred to effect land improvements. 


The policy of according priority for “production purposes ”, as recommended in 
the All-India Rural Credit Survey Report, 1951-2, was introduced in West Godavari, 
and applications for loans for amounts above Rs 5,000 for purposes other than 
agricultural development were not entertained. Because of this policy, more than 
61 per cent of the total amount advanced was for agricultural development. This 
policy did not seem to have been put into operation to the same extent in other 
districts although land improvement loans were sanctioned to an increasing extent. 

18.5 INTEREST RATES 

Interest was charged at 61 per cent per annum (by maintaining a margin of 
1 per cent over the borrowing rate) by the land mortgage banks in Coimbatore 
and West Godavari. In Broach and East Khandesh, different rates of interest were 
charged for loans for different purposes. The Government of Bombay sanctioned 
subsidy to the land mortgage banks as under : 


(1) A subsidy equal to the difference between the bank’s lending rate of 7| per 
cent and the Government’s lending rate of 5} per cent for loans taken for 
land improvement purposes such as construction of bunds, irrigation chan- 

.. nels, purchase of agricultural machinery like tractors, oil engines, etc., and 

(2) A subsidy equert to the difference between the bank’s lending rate.of 7J per 
cent and the Government’s lending rate of 4\ per cent for loans for construc¬ 
tion of and repairs to wells. 
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Thus, a borrower from a land mortgage bank in Broach and East Khandesh 
was charged 5| per cent interest on land improvement loans, 4J per cent on 
loans for construction of and repairs to wells and 1\ per cent in respect of all 
other loans excluding those relating to the awards under the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors Relief Act, 1939, in respect of which interest was charged at 
7 I3 /i6 per cent. 


18.6 LOAN PROCEDURE 


18.6.1 Procedure 

The loan procedure adopted by the selected banks generally involved movement 
of the loan application through variou> agencies. A member intending to borrow was 
required to submit his application in a prescribed form giving detailed information 
about the area of land owned by him, the purpose for which loan was required, his 
financial position, etc. The application, after a preliminary enquiry by the bank, was 
forwarded to the Land Valuation Officer, who inspected the land offered as security 
and estimated its value on the basis of the procedure laid down in different States. 
In Broach, the Land Valuation Officer undertook detailed verification of the title to 
land with the Government records and compiled sales statistics for the twelve years 
1934-45 and worked out the average value per acre and also assessed its rental value. 
In East Khandesh, lands were valued on the basis of prices current in 1928, 1929. 
1935, 1936, 1941 and 1942 or those current for twelve continuous years between 
1934-45. In Dliarwar, sale transactions in the neighbourhood, proximity to the 
village, availability of irrigation facilities, fertility of the soil, level of the land, 
vulnerability to floods, crop diseases, improvements required, etc., were the main 
considerations taken into account in fixing land values. In West Godavari and 
Coimbatore, average value per acre for the pre-war (1936-40) and post-war (1946-50) 
periods were arrived at on the basis of the recorded statistics of sales in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; the mean of the two averages was derived ; the most relevant sale transaction 
entered into before the War was selected and 40 per cent of it was added to it; this figure 
was compared with the mean of the pre-war and post-war averages per acre and the 
lower of the two was adopted for the valuation of the land. 

The loan application received from the Land Valuation Officer was forwarded 
to the Legal Adviser for his opinion. After considering the reports of these two 
officers, the Board of Directors of the bank sanctioned the loan and forwarded the 
case to the central land mortgage bank. In Broach and East Khandesh, applications 
for loans upto Rs 4,000 were forwarded directly to the central land mortgage bank. 
Applications for amounts between Rs 4,000 and Rs 5,000 were to be forwarded 
through the Chief Auditor, Co-operation Department, and for amounts over Rs 5,000 
through the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Finally, the central land 
mortgage bank sanctioned the loan and informed the primary bank accordingly. 
The primary bank then obtained the loan bond and arranged for execution of 
the mortgage deed. 
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In Dharwar, the maximum amount allowed to a member was 50 per cent of the 
value of land mortgaged but generally not exceeding Rs 15,000. In West Godavari, 
average amount advanced was between 30 per cent and 50 per cent of the value of 
land ; the amount, however, was not to exceed Rs 15,000 in deltaic areas and Rs 10,000 
in other areas. In Coimbatore, it was 40 to 50 per cent of the value of land with a 
maximum limit of Rs 15,000. The Bombay Central Land Mortgage Bank had issued 
(as will be seen in Section 18.8.1) a directive to the primary banks that loans should 
not exceed 120 times the assessment. 

18.6.2 Time lag between date or application and date >f sanction 

Generally, loans were sanctioned by the land mortgage banks after a time lag 
ol more than three months from the date of application. In West Godavari, 23 per 
cent of the total number of loans were reported to have been sanctioned within three 
months from the date of application (Tabic 18.9). 


TABLE 18.9 CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS ACCORDING TO PERIOD REQUIRED 

FOR SANCTION- 1956-7 


PROPORTION Ol APPLICATIONS 
SANCTIONED WITHIN THE PERIOD 
TO TOTAL NUMBER OF APPLI¬ 
CATIONS (Per cent) 


PROPORTION OF AMOUNTS 
SANCTIONED WITHIN THE 
PERIOD TO TOTAL AMOUNT 
SANCTIONED (Per Cent) 


Within 

three 

months 

Bet- ; Bet- I Qnc 
ween : ween 
three six and . ‘. 

and six; twelve ‘ h 

months : months c 

; j Bet- j Bet- j 

Within ! ween : ween 

three ■ three : six and ! 

i months and six ; twelve i 
i ; months ; months j 

One 

year 

and 

above 

1 1 

2 3 4 

5 j 6 

! 

7 ; 

8 


Broach 

1 

10 

37 

43 

10 

u 

24 

50 

15 

East Khandesh 


12 

55 

27 

0 

0 

30 

26 

9 

Dharwar 


— 

2 $ 

30 

33 

— 

20 

40 

34 

Coimbatore 


17 

32 

30 

' Jo i 

18 \ 

\ 32 i 

34 

10 

West Godavari 


25 

38 

34 

5 i 

28 \ 

i m : 

29 

5 


I 


( Source: General Supply Schedule No 3) 


About one-third of the total number of loans in Coimbatore and two-fifths in 
Broach and West Godavari were sanctioned after a time lag of three to six months. 
About two-fifths of the total number of loans in Broach, Dharwar and Coimbatore 
and three-tenths of the total number of loans in West Godavari were sanctioned 
after a time lag of six to twelve months. In Dharwar, about one-third of the total 
number of loans were sanctioned after a time lag of a year or more. 

18.7 RECOVERY OF LOANS 

Frequency distribution of selected land mortgage banks according to the 
proportion of overdues to demand during 1956-7 is given on page 522. 
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Range 


Number of land 
mortgage banks 


NiJ ... J3 

Less than 30 per cent ... 2 

30 to 40 per cent ... 4 

40 to 50 per cent ... 1 

50 per cent and above ... 3 

Total ... 23 


Seven banks from Coimbatore and six from West Godavari did not report any 
overducs as on 30 June 1957. On the other hand, three land mortgage banks, viz., 
DLM4 from Dharwar, CLM9 from Coimbatore and KLMi from East Khandesh, 
reported that overdues constituted more than 50 per cent of the demand during the 
year. The proportion of overdues to demand was less than 30 per cent in the case of 
CLM3 and CLM5 from Coimbatore, between 30 per cent and 40 per cent in DLM2 
and DLM3 from Dharwar, BLM1 from Broach and KLM2 from East Khandesh 
and 46 per cent in DLM1 from Dharwar. 

18.8 LAND REFORM LEGISLATION AND LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 

Effects of restrictions on transfer and mortgage of land on the credit structure 
in general and land mortgage banks in particular were studied by various expert 
committees. The Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee appointed by the Government 
of India recommended a careful study of these problems. 1 The Report of the All- 
India Rural Credit Survey Committee, 1951-2, stated that such conflicts were inherent 
in the nature of developments and recommended that consideration be given to this 
aspect while solving the many-sided problems of rural credit. It recommended in 
particular that ‘ selective mortgages—e.g. to co-operative societies and to Government 
—could be made permissible’. 2 The problem came up for detailed consideration 
at the Hyderabad and Jaipur Conference on Marketing and Co-operation 
which made several recommendations in this regard. The more important of these 
recommendations are given below : 

(1) “The Conference took note of the restrictions on sale, transfer and mortgage 
of land obtaining in the various States as a result of recent land tenure and 
tenancy legislation and of measures taken for the protection of the interests 
of backward tribes or for the avoidance of the fragmentation of holdings 
or under circumstances associated with the Bhoodan , and considered that 
such non-alienability or restricted alienability of the rights in land tended 
to affect adversely the growth of co-operative land mortgage banking in the 
country. At the same time, it was clear that the increased needs of the newly 
created classes oflandholders, in the context of a programme of agricultural 
development, no leks than the shrinkage of . the supply of private credit 

l Report of the Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee (1944), p. 69-70. 
a All-India Rural Credit Survey, 1951-2, Vol. II, General Report, p. 436. 
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resulting from such legislation itself, called for a rapid expansion of 
institutional credit for agricultural purposes. In view of this, the existing 
and proposed legislative measures in this field should be reviewed with a 
view to eliminating, wherever this was possible, without affecting the 
essential features of the land reform policies, such legal provisions as were 
likely to hinder the working of land mortgage banks.*’ 

(2) “Steps should be taken to protect adequately the interests of the co-operative 
institutions, in general, and land mortgage banks, in particular, in so far 
as such interests have already been affected by the recent land reform 
legislation, and they should be fully compensated for by the State 
Governments for any losses resulting from such legislation in respect of 
business done.” 

(3) “Except to the extent that this is made unavoidable by essential features of 
policies, freedom for the mortgage and transfer of land should be provided 
so that the position of land as security for medium and long-term production 
credit advanced by land mortgage banks and other co-operative credit 
societies is not adversely affected, and that, in particular, the right to sub-let 
land, even where such rights are not available to private landholders, should 
not be denied to co-operative institutions which come into possession of 
lands as a result of the default of their borrowers.” 

The Second Five Year Plan also recommended necessary legislation on the 
following lines 1 :— 

“ As regards future operations, three aspects may be mentioned. In the first 
place, it may be assumed that, save for exceptional reasons connected with 
programmes of agricultural production, co-operative institutions will advance 
loans only with reference to areas held under personal cultivation. Secondly, 
to facilitate the grant of medium-term and long-term loans to tenants who are 
brought into direct relationship with the State as a result of land reform, rights 
of transfer in favour of co-operative financing institutions should he allowed . In 
the third place, in respect of lands which come into the possession of co¬ 
operative financing institutions in the course of their operations, restrictions 
relating to ceilings on agricultural holdings or to cultivation through tenants 
or lessees need not be applied. Co-operatives should be free to sell the land to 
any one at such price as may be obtainable, subject only to the conditions that 
the transferee uses the land for personal cultivation and that as a result of the 
purchase or transfer, the land held by him does not exceed the ceiling prescribed 
by law.” 

The extent to which these problems have been tackled by the State Governments 
(See also appendix 7) may be illustrated by the developments in Bombay and 
Uttar Pradesh. 

l The Second Five-Year Plan, chapter x, para 29; Italics ours. 
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18.8.1 Bombay 

The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, as amended in 1955, 
provided for a “Tillers’ Day” on which all the lands cultivated by the tenants were 
deemed to have been purchased by them free of encumbrances. These tenants, i.e., 
those who were deemed as purchasers on the Tillers’ Day, were not, however, to 
enjoy transferable rights until and unless they paid the entire purchase price. As a 
result, the land mortgage banks had to face two important problems. First was with 
regard to the land against which the bank had given loans to the non-cultivating 
landowner and which were subsequently transferred to tenants on the Tillers' Day. 
Secondly, the problem was with regard to the financing of tenants who were deemed 
to have purchased but who had not paid the full purchase price of land and did not 
consequently enjoy full transferable rights in it. The Act also provided for ceiling 
on future acquisition of land, and transfers of land were subject to several 
restrictions. Thus, in effect, the Act provided for several restrictions on the 
transferability of land. 

These steps, it was contended by the land mortgage banks, would lead to 
depreciation of land values. These banks were of the view that outstanding loans 
would not be fully covered as the value of the mortgaged land would be depreciated. 
Further, the situation so far as ownership of land was concerned would be fluid for 
some time. Since the tenants could not mortgage or lease or assign lands without 
the permission of the Collector, they would not be able to offer them as security. The 
Bombay State Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, therefore, made representations 
to the Government of Bombay. In response to these representations, the Government 
of Bombay agreed to give guarantee to the extent of 2 per cent of the amount of loans 
granted or the actual losses suffered as a result only of land values going down, 
whichever was less. The relevant extracts from the Government resolution No. LMB. 
1255-D, Development Department, dated 3 April 1956 are reproduced below 

“Resolution : The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, 
Ltd., approached Government requesting to guarantee the losses as a result of the 
operation of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, in respect of 
the loans to be advanced. The request of the Bank was considered and Government is 
accordingly pleased to direct that the Bank should be given guarantee to the extent 
of 2 per cent of the amount of loans granted or the actual losses suffered by the 
Bank as a result only of land values going down, whichever is less , subject to the 
following conditions : 

1. From now on till the “Tillers’ Day ” the Bank should advance loans only 
to those borrowers, who own the lands to be offered as security for the loan 
and who also cultivate these lands. 

2. The lands may be valued at 120 times the assessment or the value arrived 

at on the existing basis (without addition of 20 per cent in any case) 
whichever is lower.”, 
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18.8.2 Uttar Pradesh 

After the abolition of zamindari' in Uttar Pradesh, four main classes of culti¬ 
vators, viz., Bhumidars, Sirdars, Asamis and Adivasis were recognized under the Act. 
The Bhumidars constituted about one-third of the total number of cultivators in 
Uttar Pradesh. Under the law obtaining in Uttar Pradesh, the Sirdars had |gjther 
the right to sell their interest in land nor was their interest ordinarily transferable/ 
Thus, the problem of restricted transferability of rights was faced acutely in 
respect of about two-thirds of the total number of cultivators. 

Though in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme and in the Second Five Year 
Plan several measures for development of land mortgage banks were envisaged, the 
performance in this regard appears to be far from satisfactory. No significant efforts 
at ensuring effective co-ordination between the short-term co-operative credit 
structure and the land mortgage banking structure were evident. Loans advanced by 
land mortgage banks fell short of the targets fixed in almost all the districts where 
they operated and no vigorous efforts at even developing these in other districts 
were evident. It may be stated that, barring a few exceptions, the problems faced 
or are likely to be faced by land mortgage banks as a result of restrictions on 
transferability of land already stipulated or under contemplation under the land 
reforms legislation, have yet to be tackled on a systematic basis. 


l Th* Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950. 

•According to the Co-operative Societies (U.P. Amendment) Act 1956, the interest of a 
Stator in his holding could be sold for the recovery of the dues of a co-operative society. 



CHAPTER 19 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES 

During the Rural Credit Follow-up Survey, the study of industrial co¬ 
operatives was confined to a study of the relatively more important cottage 
industries in each district. The handloom weaving industry was the most important 
amongst the cottage industries in many selected districts. The organization of this 
industry on a co-operative basis was found to have made relatively more progress, 
as may be seen from Appendix Tabic 19.1. It may be noted in this connexion that 
industrial co-operatives were not studied in the All-India Rural Credit Survey, 
1951-2. In the Rural Credit Follow-up Survey, 1956-7, however, it was decided 
to conduct a preliminary study of some industrial co-operatives selected on 
ad hoc basis. The plan of investigation did not provide for a detailed investigation 
of the various aspects of the working of industrial co-operatives. In the following 
pages arc discussed only the salient features of the societies investigated during the 
Survey, without making any elaborate attempt at formulating and analysing the 
problems in development of industrial co-operatives. 

Thirty-seven industrial co-operatives from the eleven selected districts were 
studied. Of these 37 industrial eo-operatives studied, 30 were weavers’ societies, 

3 tanners’ societies, 2 jaggery producers’ societies, 1 was a bell metal workers’ 
society and 1 stone workers’ society. As the number of societies other than hand- 
loom co-operatives was very small, the discussion in this chapter will be devoted 
only to handloom co-operatives. 

19.1 HANDLOOM CO-OPERATIVES : STRUCTURE 

So far as the financing of handloom co-operatives was concerned, the credit 
structure generally comprised the apex bank at the State level and the central co¬ 
operative banks at the district level. In some districts, viz.. Broach, Dharwar, East 
Khandesh and Etawah, funds were channelled through the industrial co-opera¬ 
tive bank instead of through the central co-operative bank. The handloom 
co-operatives in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar were financed by the Southern 
Gujerat Industrial Co-operative Bank, Surat, the Industrial Co-operative Bank, East 
Khandesh and the Industrial Co-operative Bank, Dharwar, respectively. Financial 
assistance from Government consisted of loans to weavers for contribution to the 
share capital, subsidies and grants to the societies for the purchase of implements, 
for staff requirements, etc., and the rebate granted on sales of handloom cloth. 

The co-operative structure in regard to distribution of requisites and marketing, 
however, varied considerably from district to district. In Bombay (Broach and 
East Khandesh), there was no separate apex weavers’ institution. The State 
Industrial Co-operative Association, which is a composite apex institution to 
which are affiliated not only weavers’ societies but other types of industrial 
co-operatives as well, functioned as the apex body. The district industrial 
co-operative associations worked as central societies. The state industrial 
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co-operative association undertook to work out and execute new designs for 
the benefit of the weavers societies. It also supplied yarn on credit to some of the 
district industrial co-operative associations and the primary societies. The district 
industrial co-operative association, to which were affiliated the handloom co-opera¬ 
tives, also arranged to sell products of handloom co-operatives on an indent basis. 

In Coimbatore and West Godavari, the primary weavers’ societies were affiliated 
to the apex weavers’ society. The primary society purchased cotton yarn from the 
apex society or from the open market and issued it to its members by way of an 
advance. The members produced doth according to specifications, handed it over to 
the society and received wages for labour. The responsibility for marketing 
cloth was that of the sodety. In Uttar Pradesh (Etawah), there was no apex organiza¬ 
tion but the primary sodeties were affiliated to the Uttar Pradesh Industrial Co¬ 
operative Association, Kanpur. This association arranged for the bulk supply of 
raw materials to the district associations which in turn supplied the material to the 
handloom co-operatives affiliated to them. Generally, the primaries purchased the 
finished goods of their members but sometimes advances were also made against the 
finished goods pending adjustment after sale. In Bihar (Gaya), the apex society 
supplied yarn to the affiliated societies after purchasing in bulk from mills and 
provided marketing facilities through the sales-cmporia established throughout the 
State. In West Bengal (Nadia), the structure comprised of an apex society at the 
state level and the sub-divisional or district unions at the district level. 

Among the various steps taken by Government for rehabilitation and consolida¬ 
tion of handloom industry, one was the setting up of the All-India Handloom Board 
in 1952. The Board evolved certain broad principles for development of and assistance 
to handloom industry but the onus of implementation of development schemes 
devolved on the respective State Governments. In 1953, the Khadi and other 
Handloom Industries Development (Additional Excise Duty on Cloth) Act was 
passed and a part of the funds collected under the Act was apportioned among the 
various State Governments for the development of handloom industry. Out of these 
funds, loans towards working capital as also grants for other development expenditure 
were made to handloom co-operatives in accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Handloom Board. In accordance with this procedure, loans towards working 
capital were made upto April 1957. In April 1957, however, the Reserve Bank of India 
started making funds available to the state co-operative banks under Section \l(2){bb) 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act at 24 per cent for periods not exceeding twelve 
months. The loans were made available to the handloom societies through the apex 
banks and central banks, and in some States through industrial co-operative banks. 
The apex and central banks together were expected to keep a margin of not more 
than 3 per cent and pass on the funds to the handloom co-operatives at 51 per cent. 
To enable the handloom co-operatives to get the funds at 3 per cent, the Govern¬ 
ment of India gave a subsidy to the extent of 24 per cent. 

19.2 WORKING OF SELECTED HANDLOOM CO-OPERATIVES 

Of the 30 selected handloom sodeties, 20 were engaged in the distribution 
of raw materials and marketing of finished products, 6 in the marketing of finished 
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products, 1 in advancing short-term loans to members and 2 in the distribution of 
raw materials, production and marketing of goods (Table 19.1). 


TABLE 19.1—FUNCTIONS UNDERTAKEN BY SELECTED HANDLOOM 
CO-OPERATIVES—1956-7 
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(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 4) 


The working capital of the weavers’ societies in Broach, West Godavari, 
Coimbatore, Dharwar and Etawah consisted mostly of owned funds and borrow¬ 
ings from the central co-operative banks. The owned funds constituted about 50 
per cent or more of the working capital in six districts, viz., Broach, West Godavari, 
Coimbatore, Dharwar, Etawah and East Khandcsh. Society-wise details are given in 
Appendix Table 19.2. In Ferozepur, deposits held from individuals constituted about 
60 per cent of the working capital. Loans held from the central co-operative bank 
formed two-fifths of the working capital in Broach and West Godavari and one-third 
in Coimbatore. Loans from Government formed about 50 per cent or more of the 
working capital in Bikaner, Nadia, Gaya and Mandsaur and about two-fifths in East 
Khandcsh. In other districts, the proportion was one-tenth or even less. 

Only 16 out of 30 weavers’ societies studied reported sale of goods produced 
on their own account during 1956-7. The value of such sales varied from Rs 339 in 
Society Gil from Gaya to Rs 11.63 lakhs in Society CI5 from Coimbatore. Besides 
Society C15 from Coimbatore, in six other societies, viz., Societies KI1 and KI2 from 
East Khandcsh, Societies CI1 and CI4 from Coimbatore, Society WI1 from West 
Godavari and NI3 from Nadia, the value of produce produced on their own 
account exceeded Rs 1 lakh. In Society CI2 from Coimbatore, it was about a lakh 
of rupees and in four other societies, it was between Rs 37,000 and Rs 70,000. 
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societies. Ol these, value of goods marketed was between Rs 1 lakh and Rs 3 lakhs 
in seven societies (three from Etawah and one each from Mandsaur, Nadia, West 
Godavari and East Khandesh) and above Rs 3 lakhs in five societies (three from 
Coimbatore, and one each from West Godavari and East Khandesh). 


19.3 PERFORMANCE OF SELECTED INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES 

Of the two societies selected for investigation in Broach, Society BI1 became 
inactive subsequent to the decontrol of yarn. The problem of reorganizing this society 
became very difficult in view of the limited market for its products and its inability 
to compete with the patti 1 imported from Surat, which was reported to be woven 
on better equipment and by relatively better trained weavers. Members of the society 
also received very little guidance from the society. The other society, viz., Society 
BI2, on the other hand, was relatively well-developed and sold bulk of its products 
on its own, without the aid of the district industrial co-operative association. 

Both the selected societies in East Khandesh did not own any equipment of 
their own. There was not a single member who was a karkhandar owning an organized 
unit employing weavers or who was a master-weaver. All the members were inde¬ 
pendent workers and owned their production equipment. Members were, in general, 
satisfied with the working of the society and admitted that they were assured of 
steady work and regular earnings. It was, however, pointed out by some that as the 
societies did not advance consumption loans, they had to borrow from the traders 
and consequently sell the finished products to them at an unfavourable price. 

Of the two selected societies in Dharwar, it was found that the main buyers of 
products of Society DI2 were the members of its Managing Committee. In Society, 
Dll, it was reported that the price of its products was fixed by the chairman. There 
were complaints that he did not take active interest and that prices received were 
not favourable to members. 

Four handloom societies were studied in Coimbatore. All of them worked in 
a fairly satisfactory manner. The societies generally preferred to purchase their yarn 
requirements from the local private traders who allowed purchases on a credit basis, 
whereas the apex society generally insisted on immediate payment of cash. Some of 
the societies purchased in bulk the appliances required by their members for produc¬ 
tion and supplied them at cost price. Festival advances were also granted to members 
on the eve of important festivals. However, many weavers were unable to leave their 
master weavers to whom they were indebted. The societies were not always in a 
position to secure the required quantity of yarn of the right quality at reasonable 
prices. Compared to the proportion of the total number of looms brought under the 
co-operative fold, the number of dye houses owned by co-operatives was very small. 

Wandwoven cotton beltings used for wooden cots. 
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Only one of the two industrial co-operatives studied in Ferozepur was a handloom 
weavers’ society. This Society, viz,, F11, had 25 members. It collected finished products 
from members and sold through the State Handloom Weavers’ Society. Only one- 
sixth of the yarn requirements was given by the society, the rest was purchased by 
members from the open market. 

None of the four selected societies from Etawah purchased yarn for distribution 
among members. The District Weavers’ Central Co-operative Store, Etawah, to 
which all the 33 Weavers’ Societies in the district were affiliated, however, distributed 
yarn through two primary societies. The weavers in these two societies were given 
wages for weaving by the Central Weavers’ Store. The primary society received a 
commission. Society Ell, in spite of its being in the Mahewa Project area, 
was entirely neglected, mismanaged and was practically not functioning. 
The quantity of yarn supplied by the Central Weavers’ Store was not adequate 
and was of a count not usually used by the ordinary weavers. Further, the yarn was 
advanced only against deposits. In view of these difficulties, the weavers were 
compelled to borrow from outside for purchasing yarn, or obtained yarn on credit, 
which involved higher payment. Society Ell neither distributed yarn nor arranged 
for marketing of cloth of the members. The members of this society had to face 
considerable difficulties in selling the finished product. The clerk of the society 
stamped the finished product brought by members and asked the members to take 
it to the marketing centres for sale. Members were required to go to the market at 
their expense and there was no assured market for the products. On their return, 
cash receipts were issued. The society thus established a claim for rebate without 
rendering any service to the members. 

The way in which the rebate was claimed left considerable scope for fictitious 
accounts of sale of cloth by members through societies. The books of accounts of 
the societies showed a consistent attempt to keep the number of members, and parti¬ 
cularly that of registered looms, as high as possible with a view to reporting higher 
production of cloth. There was no correspondence between the data on number of 
looms working, membership and production of cloth, the level of production showing 
inexplicable variations from time to time. Inspite of the financial aid, none of the 
selected societies commenced either procurement of yarn or production of cloth on 
a co-operative basis. Even the yarn supplied by the store was availed of only by a 
small number of weavers. The problems of supply of yarn on credit, and even of 
marketing faced by weavers, were left unattended to. 

Two of the three selected weavers’ societies from Mandsaur were mainly 
concerned with marketing of the products brought by members, while the third 
advanced short-term loans to members. At the time of selling the produce, members 
were paid at the prevalent market price. In case prices declined subsequently, the 
difference was made good by the members. But no accounts were maintained regarding 
these recoveries. Even when the society had no funds to purchase goods from its 
members and had to buy on credit, cash payments to members were shown in the 
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account books and no cash payments were, in fact, made. The practice of issuing 
cash memos to traders even when they purchased goods on credit involved the risk of 
misappropriation of cash. The rebate which the society obtained was shared by the 
society, traders and members. The management of the societies was not efficient and 
the way in which the accounts were maintained appeared detrimental to the members* 
interests. The affiliation of the societies to the Madhya Bharat Handloom Weavers 
Co-operative Society, Indore, enabled them to avail of subsidy for staff and equipment 
but these were not properly utilized by the societies. The financial aid for improving 
the equipment of members was not at all availed of by one society and used only 
partially by another. The subsidy for organizing sales was more or less misused by 
increasing the salary of the secretary and designating him as secretary-cum- 
salesman. 

Four societies were selected for study in Nadia. Society Nil, though registered 
in 1954, did not function at all. The secretary and another member of the Managing 
Committee of Society NI2 were master-weavers. Three of the Managing Committee 
members of Society NI3 were master-weavers. Nearly 50 per cent of the members 
of Society NI4 were without looms. By and large, the weavers’ societies were kept 
alive by the financial assistance from Government. The majority of members w'ere 
left to find raw materials on their own and in most cases, it was obtained from 
mahajans at high prices and on unfavourable terms and conditions. Services in the 
form of technical advice were not available to members. Marketing was a difficult 
problem for the majority of members. 

Four societies were selected for study in Bikaner. Members of one of the societies 
who did not possess looms were also advanced loans under the Cess Fund Scheme 
in contravention of the rules. In another society, it was reported that adequate 
care was not taken to ensure that the loans issued for subscription to share capital 
were not misutilized. The third society, which was registered although the members 
did not fully pay the share capital, had not started functioning. In the fourth 
society, the members who were weavers or who had looms, formed only 50 per 
cent of the total membership. The society was formed mainly in the hope of getting 
cash loans. But as it was stipulated that loans under the Cess Fund should be 
disbursed in kind only, the loan sanctioned under Cess Fund was not drawn until 
September 1957, and the society did not start any activity till the end of the year 
1956-7. 

In short, the master-weavers seem to have effected an entry into some of the 
selected societies. Weavers were unable, as for instance those from Coimbatore, to 
sever their long standing relations with the master-weavers and join the co¬ 
operatives because of their heavy indebtedness. As the co-operative societies did 
not meet all the credit needs, the weavers had to borrow from the traders and/or 
master-weavers and consequently sell to them the finished products. In many 
societies, members had to find raw materials on their own. In a few cases, it was 
observed that the product of right type and quality was not chosen for sale, 
resulting in large unsold stocks. The quality of yarn supplied by co-operatives, as 
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for instance, in Etawah, was of a type that was not usually used by ordinary 
weavers. In Broach, one of the societies was rendered inactive mainly due to its 
inability to compete with another handloom product from Surat woven on better 
equipments. Many of the selected societies did not arrange for marketing of the 
finisheJ product of members. For instance, in Mandsaur, there was no organization 
for sales, and the traders came to the office of the societies for purchase. In Nadia, 
it was reported that marketing was a constant problem for majority of the 
members. In one of the societies in Dharwar, the prices of the finished product 
were reported to have been fixed by the leading members of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee of the society, some of whom were master-weavers, and the prices received 
were generally unfavourable to members. 



CHAPTER 20 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

One of the main objectives of the Rural Credit Follow-up Survey was to 
make a factual assessment of the working of different types of co-operatives in general 
and the implementation of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme in particular in the 
selected districts. It was, therefore, necessary to study not only the state of develop¬ 
ment of co-operatives as in 1956-7, the period of reference of the Survey, but also the 
progress achieved by co-operatives since the initiation of the development schemes 
under the district co-operative development plans in 1955. The plan of investigation 
provided, therefore, for a study of the extent of growth of co-operatives in different 
districts and also for the assessment of structure, functions and inter-relationships 
of various types of co-operatives in which relatively greater progress was achieved 
by them. 


20.1 UNEVEN GROWTH OF CO-OPERATIVES 

As stated earlier, the development of co-operatives was uneven among the 
selected districts (Table 20.1). Taking the various criteria/indicators into considera¬ 
tion, co-operative development appears to be striking in Broach; East Khandesh 
follows it closely. The growth of credit co-operatives in West Godavari and Dharwar 
was impressive, and Coimbatore came next in the order of development of co¬ 
operatives. Co-operatives in Ferozepur and Mandsaur were comparatively undevelop¬ 
ed followed by those from Etawah. At the end of the scale may be placed Gaya 
and Nadia. 

The problem of assessment, therefore, is to find out the reasons why co-operatives 
were better developed in one district rather than in another. The relative importance 
of various factors contributing to the relatively higher level of development of co¬ 
operatives in Broach before the initiation of the pilot project and the degree of effort 
put into the reorganization of co-operative structure under the Integrated Rural 
Credit Scheme also require a careful analysis. It is no doubt possible to argue that the 
higher level of development of co-operatives in 1956-7 in Broach and East Khandesh 
was largely due to the fact that even before the initiation of the pilot project, these 
were co-operatively developed districts; but it is to be noted that Broach was among 
the two districts in which the rate of development of co-operatives between 1954 
and 1957 was remarkable. For instance, the proportion of cotton sold through 
co-operatives increased from 21 per cent in 1954-5 to 39 per cent in 1956-7. In East 
Khandesh, which may be regarded as coming next in the order of development of 
co-operatives, the credit co-operatives were more developed than in Broach, but 
marketing co-operatives were relatively weak. However, in these two districts as 
also in West Godavari, Dharwar and Coimbatore, the growth of co-operatives could 
be ascribed largely to the efforts made at implementing the Integrated Rural 
Credit Scheme. 
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TABLE 20 1-BORROWINGS FROM AND MARKETING THROUGH CO-OPERATIVES 
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The scope for and rate of development of co-operatives is the result of operation 
of several factors such as the level of development obtaining before the initiation 
of the co-operative development schemes, the magnitude of efforts made in relation to 
the objectives, extent of change in the rules and procedures regarding loan policy and 
the role ascribed to the central financing agencies. For a more sustained growth in 
the developed districts and for accelerating the rate of development in relatively less 
developed districts, besides the various factors mentioned above, such other aspects 
as land ownership pattern, the type of agricultural economy, etc., are important ones 
and hence, it is necessary to carefully study and analyse them also. Thus, the assessment 
of performance of co-operatives involves consideration of several factors, some of 
which are inter-related while others have a direct bearing on the co-operatives. 

Among the several factors which need to be taken into account while assessing 
the performance of co-operatives, particular mention is necessary of development 
in other sectors, both social and economic, which do not fall within the field of the 
Co-operative Movement but which have a significant bearing on the development 
of co-operatives. For example, the pattern of land ownership and the nature and 
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scope of land reforms legislation and its impact on the pattern of land rights would 
have a direct bearing on the development of co-operatives. Thus, it was observed that 
credit co-operatives were relatively better developed in districts which had Ryotwari 
tenure and where there were no intermediary right holders. The institutional frame¬ 
work relating to the land ownership pattern appears to have some impact on the 
co-operative credit structure. In areas where the Zamindars and big land-holders 
were socially and economically strong, they seemed to dominate the co-operative 
credit societies. For instance, in Societies W2, W4 and W12 from West Godavari 
and some societies from Gaya—the areas where Zamindari tenure prevailed until 
recently —Zamindars or landlords dominated the co-operatives. The question of 
land rights also becomes important in regard to medium and long-term credit, 
particularly with regard to land mortgage banking, to which a reference was made 
earlier, and the need for co-ordination between land reform legislation and the 
programme of land mortgage bank development also needs emphasis. 

Secondly, the nature and type of the agricultural economy is also a factor signifi¬ 
cant from the point of view of growth of co-operatives. An economy which is subject 
to frequent droughts, famines and other natural calamities cannot, achieve progress 
at the same pace as an economy more favourably situated. Similarly, development of 
marketing co-operatives is likely to be easier in a more monetized and commercialized 
economy than in a subsistence economy. In a district such as Broach where agriculture 
is commercialized, marketing co-operatives developed more rapidly. At the same time, 
in West Godavari where paddy is grown largely for sale, co-operative marketing 
continued to be weak because of the difficulties faced by co-operatives in taking up 
processing activities. At the other extreme, there are examples of Gaya and Nadia, 
where the economy was more or less of a subsistence type and co-operative marketing 
(except with regard to sugarcane in Gaya) was undeveloped. Even within a district 
there were large variations from one area to another. For example, in Broach, the 
adi raw-inhabited areas in the east were relatively backward and consequently credit 
co-operatives were undeveloped. The variations in the development may sometimes 
be in relation to crops instead of areas. Thus, in Dharwar co-operative marketing 
was better developed for commercial crops such as cotton, groundnut and chillies 
than for paddy. 

As pointed out earlier, the Partition of the country adversely affected the financial 
position of the co-operatives both in West Bengal and the Punjab. Similarly, 
the operations of the debt settlement policy through the Debt Settlement 
Boards during the depression of the thirties adversely affected the co-operatives 
in Nadia (West Bengal). As such a large number of co-operatives in Ferozepur 
and Nadia had not recovered from the effects and were still dormant when 
the Second Five Year Plan was initiated. 

Finally, the organizational structure of co-operatives obtaining before the 
initiation of the Second Five Year Plan or of the pilot project, as the case may be, 
is equally important. For instance, in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, the crop 
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loan system was initiated as early as in 1949. Further, in accordance with the policy 
of the Government of Bombay, several multi-village societies with limited liability 
were organized from 1948. Thus, even before the initiation of the pilot project, some 
of the features of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme were being incorporated into the 
structure and working of credit co-operatives, albeit independently. Hence, in 1954-5, 
the structure and working of co-operatives in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar 
was already reoriented, to some extent, in the direction indicated in the Second Five 
Year Plan. Thus, these districts were relatively more favourably situated as compared 
to others where efforts on the lines of the new policy were made only after 1955-6; 
besides, there were some other defects in some districts. In Ferozepur, Nadia and 
Mandsaur, with the predominance of unlimited liability type of societies in 1954-5, 
the problem in regard to fixing credit limits continued to be difficult. In Gaya, the 
central banks, with their emphasis on trading activities under the Credit Agricole 
Scheme, were hardly in a position to perform the normal functions expected of central 
financing agencies. In Etawah, one-village limited liability societies had existed even 
before the initiation of the co-operative development plans and the problem of 
overlapping of functions between block development unions and credit societies was 
still existing. 

Thus, apart from variations in the extent of development of co-operatives, the 
structure and working of co-operatives varied considerably from district to district 
at the time the Second Five Year Plan and the pilot projects, which had an important 
bearing on the implementation of the new policy, were launched. Under these 
circumstances, the efforts that would be required of State Governments and 
co-operatives to reorient the structure and working of co-operatives on the lines 
recommended by the All-India Rural Credit Survey Committee would, admittedly, 
be of varying magnitudes. 

While assessing the performance of co-operatives in different districts, all the 
above mentioned aspects would have to be taken into consideration. 

20.2 MAGNITUDE OF EFFORT AT REORIENTING 
THE STRUCTURE OF CO-OPERATIVES 

The most important feature revealed by the discussion in the previous chapters 
is that the size of developmental effort planned and the actual achievement in regard 
to the reorientation of the credit structure varied considerably from district to district. 
The .scope and magnitude of changes proposed in the development plans also varied. 
The pilot projects, initiated in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar in October 1955, 
included many features of the scheme recommended by the All-India Rural Credit 
Survey Committee. In West Godavari and Coimbatore, the pilot project, as on 30 
June 1957, covered only two and three taluks, respectively. No attempts on any signifi¬ 
cant scale at introducing pilot projects were made in other districts, except perhaps in 
Etawah where the Mahewa Rural Credit Project was initiated in July 1955. As was 
pointed out earlier, the Mahewa Rural Credit Project did not provide for organization 
oflargc size societies, state participation, financial assistance by way of godown loans 
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and subsidies to credit societies, and reorientation of the loan policy on the lines 
recommended in the All-India Rural Credit Survey Report, though interlinking of 
credit with marketing was attempted. In other districts, the district co-operative 
development plans provided for the organization of a few large size societies, 
but several other important features of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme were 
not incorporated. 

In Broach, where the pilot project covered the entire district, 59 per cent of the 
primary credit societies in June 1957 were large size societies and 81 per cent of the 
total loans advanced during 1956-7 were given by these societies. About 15 per cent 
and 10 per cent of the large size societies had received State contribution to share 
capital and godown loans and subsidies, respectively. But in no society. State nominees 
were appointed. Though State contribution to share capital of the central bank was 
made on a small scale, no State nominees were appointed on the board of directors. 

In East Khandesh, of the 849 agricultural credit societies, 135 were large size 
societies. The large size societies were designated as such by the Assistant Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies; however, it was noticed that the secretaries of some selected 
large size societies were not aware of such designation of their societies. Many large 
size societies had only one village in their jurisdiction, and 39 had received State 
contribution to share capital. 

In Dharwar, 118 out of 681 societies in June 1957 were large size societies. Fifty- 
two societies were sanctioned State contribution to share capital; some had not 
received the amount, as a decision regarding the mode of State participation—whether 
direct or indirect—was not taken till June 1957. In some societies State nominees 
were appointed in anticipation of State contribution to share capital. When the 
district formed a part of Bombay State, State contribution to share capital of the 
central bank was made by the Government of Bombay through the state co-opera¬ 
tive bank. There were no State nominees on the board of directors. Consequent 
on the transfer of the district to Mysore State, necessary funds were sanctioned by 
the Government of Mysore for further State contribution to share capital but these 
were not availed of by the central bank. 

Both in Coimbatore and West Godavari, the pilot projects covered, as was stated 
earlier, only a part of the district and were introduced only during 1956. In 
Coimbatore, only 16 out of 795 agricultural credit societies were large size societies. 
Neither the central bank nor the large size societies had received State contribution 
to share capital. In West Godavari, 57 out of 369 agricultural credit societies were 
large size societies many of which were in the pilot project area. State contribution 
to share capital was made to 38 large size societies. Though there was State contribu¬ 
tion to the share capital of the central bank, there were no State nominees. 

Among the selected districts, barring Bikaner, the extent of efforts made at 
reorganization of the credit structure was perhaps of the lowest order in Ferozepur. 
Nearly 96 per cent of the total number (1,064) of credit societies were of the unlimited 
liability type and the number of large size societies in June 1957 was only 10. All the 
three central banks in the district had received State contribution to share capital. 
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In Elawali, almost all the credit societies were of the limited liability type. There 
were no large size societies in the district nor was there any provision for organization 
of such societies in the district co-operative development plan. The Mahewa 
Rural Credit Project, covering 21 small size limited liability societies affiliated to the 
Mahewa Co-operative Block Development Union, was the only project where some 
efforts, more organized than those in other parts of the district, were made at develop- 
incut of co-operatives. 

Nearly 97 per cent of the credit societies in Mandsaur were of the unlimited 
liability type and the district co-operative development plan provided for organization 
of only five large size societies. The so-called pilot project of the Integrated Rural 
Credit Scheme covered only one large size society and one marketing society. One 
of the two central banks received State contribution to share capital. 

Many credit societies in Gaya were of the limited liability type, but nearly 64 
per cent of the societies were dormant 1 . Only 5 out of 1,504 agricultural credit 
societies in the district were large size societies. None of the four central banks had 
received State contribution to share capital. 

Nearly 81 per cent of the credit societies in Nadia were dormant 1 . Of the 595 
credit societies only 13 were large size societies. The procedure adopted for organiza¬ 
tion of large size societies was to select one society and convert it into a large size 
society by changing its by-laws and increasing its jurisdiction to a large number of 
villages. Subsequently, finance from central financing agency to those societies which 
were in the area of operation of the large size society was discontinued. Neither 
of the two central banks received State contribution to share capital. 

As regards the magnitude of State efforts at development of marketing and 
processing co-operatives, it may be seen that the number of marketing societies 
which were sanctioned State contribution to share capital upto June 1957 was 5 
out of 23 societies in Broach, 11 out of 16 societies in Dharwar, 13 out of 36 societies 
in East Khandesh, 3 out of 11 societies in West Godavari, 2 out of 14 societies in 
Coimbatore, 1 out of 4 societies in Mandsaur, 3 out of 6 societies in Gaya, the only 
society in Nadia and 4 out of 17 societies in Ferozepur. None of the marketing societies 
in Etawah had received State contribution to share capital. 

Whereas the extent of effort at reorganization of the credit and marketing 
structure varied considerably from district to district and was of a very small 
magnitude in many districts, the provision made in the district co-operative develop¬ 
ment plans for organizing processing co-operatives was still less satisfactory. The 
district co-operative development plans for 1956-7 provided for organization of three 
processing societies in Dharwar, one in East Khandesh, one in Coimbatore and 
three in Ferozepur. In other districts, the plans did not provide for organization 
of processing co-operatives. Thus, the total number of processing co-operatives in 
the district was nine in Broach, one in Dharwar, two in East Khandesh, one in 
Coimbatore, five in Ferozepur and none in West Godavari. Inadequate emphasis 
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on the development of processing co-operatives was thus one of the major weak¬ 
nesses in the district co-operative development plans. 

Even the policy of State Governments regarding co-operative development was 
characterized by fluidity and hesitancy sometimes leading to apparently contradic¬ 
tory directives. In Broach the issues connected with the undertaking of marketing 
of produce by credit co-operatives and of credit activities by marketing co-operatives 
were not given due consideration in the initial stages of the pilot project. As was seen 
in Section 13.1, directives regarding policy on the size of primary credit societies were 
revised from time to time. Frequent revisions in policy were responsible to some 
extent for slowing down the rate of development 1 . In Dharwar, the targets for 1960-1 
were revised within two years of the initiation of the pilot project. In West Godavari 
and Coimbatore, adequate provision for development of primary co-operatives was 
not made, and no clear policy directives to central financing agencies regarding re¬ 
orientation of loan policies were given by State Governments. In Fcrozepur, no 
attempts were made at reallocating the functions regarding inspection, audit and 
supervision. In Etawah, the scheme itself was different from that envisaged in the 
Second Five Year Plan. In Mandsaur, the central financing agencies continued to 


J This will be evident from the extract of a letter written by the Daxin Gujarat Co¬ 
operative Cotton Marketing Union to the Government of Bombay. 

“Since the publication of the Rural Credit Survey Committee’s report, a very 
hopeful and encouraging atmosphere about co-operation has developed amongst the 
farmers, and the co-operative workers of this district have become very keen to see that 
the recommendations of the Committee are implemented as early as possible. These 
recommendations have been repeatedly expressed before the people in regional languages 
through local newspapers and other literatures. Moreover, the problem as to how these 
new and efficient large size societies are to be formed under the existing different local 
conditions in different areas, has also been thoroughly and seriously discussed during 
the various meetings, conferences, and also with the higher officers of the Department. 
Lastly, the Ahmedabad conference of sale societies of Gujarat has passed several resolu¬ 
tions, so that, keeping them in view, the co-operative workers could go ahead with the 
work... There were also suggestions that where the circumstances are favourable, u 
change-over on the above line may be carried out and that the same line of work should 
be applied for formation of new societies but subsequently it was decided that this 
principle should not be enforced rigidly for new societies but it should be left for the 
people to form societies, of their choice also.At this stage, now, I am given to under¬ 

stand that you have issued new instructions revising the former formula for the large 
size societies and according to which, not only that the large size societies are to be for 
5 to 6 or at the most 10 villages but that if any large size society is formed out of a greater 
size, it should be broken into the smaller size. 

These instructions are a great surprise. It is not understood how the peoples’ 
feelings arc now to be converted overnight, towards an altogether different direction and 
telling of such contradictory matters to people at this stage would mean that the co¬ 
operative workers cannot judge what is suitable for their areas, and that they merely 
have to press and divert the people in accordance with the instructions coming from some 
where above.... I may add here that after the publication of the report of the R.C.S.C., 
like that of a good religious book, different meanings arc drawn for its recommendation 
as one may like. Moreover, the hasty execution of the controversial points cannot improve 
the situation. 

At such a juncture, it will not be out of place if I desire to invite reference to the 
precalculated warning—pointed out by the R.C.S.C., itself—which runs as under. 

“Reorganization of existing societies, in so far as it arises in this context, should, 
as we have already indicated, be attempted only where necessary and as and when this can 
be suitably done i.e., without considerable dislocation 

It is hoped that specific and clear guidance in this respect will be had as early 
as possible,” 
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give mostly medium-term loans. In Gaya and Nadia, attempts at reorienting the work¬ 
ing of co-operatives and central financing agencies were also very inadequate. As a 
general feature it may, therefore, be noted that except in a few districts, no sizeable 
effort, either in the plan or in the process of actual implementation, was made to 
reorganize the credit structure on the lines recommended by the All-India Rural 
Credit Survey Committee. It will not be out of place to mention that in some districts 
the schemes under the pilot projects were not properly formulated, and implementation 
of such schemes was undertaken in a hasty manner. Further, attempts to introduce 
the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme, admittedly of a varying magnitude, were made 
in 1955-6 in some districts and only in 1956-7 in others. On the other hand, the period 
of reference for the Rural Credit Follow-up Survey was 1956-7 and hence it was too 
early to make, in some cases, a proper assessment of the implementation of the 
scheme. 


20.3 CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 

Though, in accordance with the standards recommended in regard to central 
banks, there should ordinarily be one central bank for a district with paid-up share 
capital and reserves of Rs 3 lakhs and working capital of Rs 20 lakhs to Rs 25 lakhs, 
many central banks studied during the Survey did not satisfy these criteria. In five of 
the eleven districts, there was one central bank each; four others had two or more 
central banks. Of the remaining two, while one was covered by a central bank which 
operated in two districts, in the other district, two of the seven taluks were covered 
by central banks from adjacent districts. Of the eighteen central banks operating 
in eleven districts, total share capital was less than Rs 3 lakhs in as many as eleven 
central banks, and it was less than Rs 50 thousand in five central banks. Working 
capital of central banks was less than Rs 20 lakhs in eight of the eighteen central 
banks; in some central banks from Gaya, it was less than Rs 3 lakhs. Thus some 
central banks from Gaya had smaller share capital and working capital than some 
of the large size societies from Broach, Dharwar and West Godavari. 

Almost all the central banks reported increase in share capital between 1955 
and 1957, but the increase was more than 50 per cent in only five central banks, viz., 
Broach, East Khandesh, West Godavari, Etawah and Mandsaur. 

State contribution to share capital was effected upto June 1957 in only eight of 
eighteen central banks. There were State nominees on the boards of directors of ten 
out of eighteen central banks. In the boards of directors of many central banks, 
individual members appeared to have had a relatively greater representation. 

There were wide variations in the loan policies of the central banks and the 
extent of reorientation in the loan policy attempted since the initiation of the Second 
Five Year Plan also varied. For instance, in Broach, especially after the launching of 
the pilot project in October 1955, measures for reorientation of loan policies were 
taken by the Field Workers* Conference. Similar was the case in East Khandesh and 
Dharwar. In Dharwar, rules regarding the quantum of loans were framed in a more 
rational manner than in Broach by prescribing varying scales of finance according to 
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crops and the geographical regions. Since the initiation of the pilot project, the 
Karnatak Central Co-operative Bank, Dharwar, made efforts to implement the policy 
laid down at the Field Workers’ Conference, f urther, loans were disbursed only by 
cheques, and funds were made available in instalments so as to ensure disbursement 
f loans' to cultivators at an appropriate time. But as there was, before the initiation 
of the Pilot project, no uniform policy regarding recovery of loans, particularly 
extension of due date of repayment, members of many societies bad defaulted \u 
repayment of loans. Though with the initiation of the pilot project the central bank 
had adopted a more uniform and strict policy regarding recovery, the overdues 
continued to be the major factor limiting the growth of co-operative credit This was 
also reported to be one of the reasons underlying revision or scaling down of the 
targets effected by the Government of Mysore consequent on the transfer of the 
district to Mysore State; the revision, however, created some problems which placed 
many credit societies in a difficult position. 

In Coimbatore, no reorientation of the loan policy on the lines made in Broach, 
East Khandcsh and Dharwar was attempted, except in the case of some large size 
societies, especially those in a small firka of the Erode taluk where the Full Finance 
Scheme was launched. The loan policy, scales of finance and Joan procedure hardly 
underwent any perceptible change and the main consideration in the fixation of 
quantum of loans continued to be the value of land owned by the members. Thus the 
way in which the loan policy was formulated neither had the rationale nor did 
it provide for consideration by the field workers. The initiation of the pilot project 
of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme in a part of West Godavari district did 
not bring about any reorientation in the loan policy of the central bank, and the 
procedure for sanctioning loans in the area covered by the pilot project was not 
much different from that obtaining in the area not covered by the project. 

In Ferozepur, the loan policy and procedure of the central banks continued to 
be as much dominated by the Co-operation Department officials as before, and no 
attempts were made at introducing the crop loan system. The central banks in 
Ferozepur acted merely as disbursing agencies, and all decisions regarding scales of 
finance and policy regarding fixation of credit limits for societies and individuals were 
practically made by the departmental officials. The available evidence clearly indicated 
a large amount of arbitrariness in the determination of credit limits; audit, supervision 
and inspection of credit societies as also determination of maximum credit limit for 
societies and individuals were done, at least in Ferozepur district, generally by one 
and the same official. Thus, under the type of co-operative structure and the admini¬ 
strative arrangements obtaining in the district, the central banks did not have a role 
comparable to that played by the central banks in the districts mentioned earlier. 
Hence, the factors responsible for official domination on co-operatives have to be 
looked for not in State participation either in share capital or in management of 
co-operatives, but rather in the type of arrangements regarding audit, supervision 
and inspection, the role ascribed to the central banks and the way in which their 
loan policy was formulated. 
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Loans were granted by societies in Ferozepur against personal security with 
two sureties. Further, as the non-agricultural income was also, among other 
factors, taken into account while fixing the credit limit for a member, the larger the 
non-agricultural income the larger was the loan to which he was entitled. The 
procedural arrangements and the loan policy allowed large scope for the loans to 
be granted to non-cultivators also. In the absence of analytical and systematic 
methods for calculation of the cash outlay on different crops, the maximum credit 
limits of members, fixed on the lines indicated above, had little relation to the 
cultivation expenses. There were no arrangements either for formulation of the loan 
policy of the central bank by such institutions as the Field Workers’ Conference or 
for preparation of normal credit statements; nor were there built-in checks as the 
production of a certificate from village officials about the ownership and cultivation 
of land, and for the creation of a charge in favour of co-operative societies on the 
land/land rights held by members. Under these circumstances, one could hardly 
expect the central banks to play the pivotal role ascribed to them under the Integrated 
Rural Credit Scheme. 

In Etawah, the credit limits of members were provisionally fixed by the primary 
societies almost all of which were of the limited liability type. The quantum of loan to 
members had little relation to their actual requirements on account of ad hoc 
manner in which the credit limits were fixed. Besides, there was large scope for 
non-cultivators to avail of credit facilities as in Ferozepur. In the Mahewa Rural 
Credit Project area, the credit limit for a member was fixed at a level slightly higher 
than that in the other areas. Loan policy of the central bank was not formulated 
each year after a public discussion at the Field Workers’ Conference, and the 
quantum of loan to a member was not fixed in relation to the estimated outlay on 
crops. Loans were not granted in instalments synchronizing with the various stages 
of crop production, and the dates of repayment were not fixed in relation to the 
harvesting periods of crops. Thus, the practice of issuing loans on personal security, 
without insisting on mortgage of land owned by members, did not, by itself, bring 
the loan policy obtaining in Etawah any closer to the crop loan system because the 
loan policy and procedure lacked several other essential features of the Integrated 
Rural Credit Scheme. 

In Mandsaur too, there was hardly any attempt on the part of the central bank 
to reorient its loan policies and procedures. The practice of fixing the quantum of loan 
to a member in relation to the value of land owned by him continued to exist. Though 
there was a provision in the Madhya Bharat Co-operative Societies Act, similar to 
Section 24AA of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, under which a charge could 
be created by the borrower on the land/land rights held by him and on anticipated 
crops, the loan policy of the central bank in Mandsaur was not reoriented and it 
lacked many features of the crop loan system. 

In Nadia, the so-called ’crop loans’ were given in accordance with the rules laid 
down by the Co-operation Department, and the central banks were assigned an 
insignificant role of merely disbursing loans. These banks had, as in the case of 
Ferozepur, practically little voice in determination of credit limits. Though the banks 
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appointed Supervisors, the responsibility for recovering the crop loans practically 
vested in the officials of the Co-operation Department. The quantum of loan was 
fixed in relation to the value of land owned by the members and not in relation to the 
estimated outlay on crops. Tenants could not obtain crop loans. The loan procedure 
was lengthy and there were inordinate delays in the sanctioning of loans. 

In Gaya, the trading activities undertaken by the central banks under the Credit 
Agricole Scheme resulted in a relative neglect of their normal functions. Further, the 
central banks which were financially weak and virtually under domination of the 
Co-operation Department, were not in a position to play the role ascribed to them 
in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. 


Thus, among the main defects in the working of central banks revealed by the 
Survey, mention may be made of: 

(1) domination of individuals in the boards of directors of many central banks; 

(2) high degree of departmental control over the central banks in some districts, 
as for instance, in Ferozepur and Nadia; 

(3) failure to reorient the loan policy on the lines of the crop loan system; 

(4) weak financial position of central banks, particularly in districts with two 
or more central banks; and 

(5) the undertaking of trading activities by some central banks. 

As a result of these defects many central banks were either not in a position 
to or did not perform the role expected of them in the Integrated Rural Credit 
Scheme. 

TABLE 20.2—PERFORMANCE OF CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS—1956-7 



AMOUNT IN RUPEES PER 100 RURAL CULTIVATING FAMILIES 

1 Proportion of 
overdues to 
outstandings 
including 
authorized 
overdues 
(Per cent) 

Share 

capital 

Deposits 

Working 

capital 

Loans 
advanced 
during 
the year 


1 i 2 

3 

4 

5 

Broach 

2,576 

13,104 

23,748 

43,980 

5 

East Khandcsh 

2,333 

23,422 

30,411 

39,064 

13 

Dharwar 

1,717 

15,991 

22,395 

18,525 

19 

Coimbatore 

355 

4,451 

6,949 

13,427 

— 

West Godavari 

1,313 

4,298 

17,504 

20,528 

2 

Ferozepur 

i. 613 

3,436 

7,001 

4,502 

27 

Etawah 

565 

955 

2,018 

1,540 

46 

Mandsaur 

469 

3,694 

4,676 

3,562 ] 

6 

Gaya 

27 

82 

348 

164 ! 

69 

Nadia 

192 

312 

! 1,505 

993 

79 

Bikaner 


20 

1 43 | 

1 i 

14 ! 

! 

i 



(i Source : General Supply Schedule No. 2) 
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A study of the performance of the central banks in different districts (Table 20.2) 
in the context of the earlier discussion confirms the view that reorientation of the 
credit structure on the lines of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme is a pre-requisite 
for accelerating the rate of growth of co-operative credit. Thus, in those districts where 
there was no reorientation in loan policy and in administrative arrangements regarding 
audit, supervision and inspection, the credit co-operatives were relatively 
less developed. 

20.4 PERFORMANCE OF PRIMARY CREDIT SOCIETIES 
20.4.1 Factors to be taken into consideration while assessing the performance 

Among the more important factors which need to be taken into consideration 
while assessing the performance of primary credit societies in general and large size 
societies in particular, mention may be made of the extent of State effort, performance 
of central financing agencies, loan policies of central banks and primary credit 
societies, allocation of functions regarding audit, supervision and inspection, weakness 
of the co-operative marketing structure, fluidity and hesitancy in State Government 
policy and the varying circumstances in which individual large size societies were 
organized. 

Firstly, sizeable efforts at reorganizing the primary credit structure and at imple¬ 
menting the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme were made, as was seen before, only 
in five of the eleven districts, viz.. Broach, East Khandcsh, Dharwar and in the pilot 
project areas of Coimbatore and West Godavari. Secondly, only in these five districts 
the financial position and the scale of loan operations of the central financing agencies 
were impressive. Domination of individuals and vested interests over some central 
banks was responsible for the slow development of co-operatives. There was no 
effective State participation in the management of central banks on the lines 
recommended by the All-India Rural Credit Survey Committee. In many districts, 
especially in Mandsaur, Gaya, Nadia and Ferozepur, considerable lethargy in revising 
the loan policy on the lines indicated in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme was 
evident. Of the eleven districts, only in three, namely, Broach, East Khandesh and 
Dharwar where the Field Workers’ Conference laid down the loan policy, it had 
resemblance to the crop loan system. In Coimbatore and West Godavari, on the 
other hand, though reorganization of the primary credit structure was attempted, 
there was little change in the loan policy of the central bank. In the remaining districts, 
there was little reorientation in the loan policy. 

Thus, inadequacy of finance as a result of defective loan policy continued to be a 
major problem in many districts, though the problem was less acute in Broach, 
Dharwar and East Khandesh where the crop loan system was introduced under the 
auspices of the Bombay State Co-operative Bank and in the area covered by the 
Full Finance Scheme in Coimbatore. But in all other districts including West 
Godavari, the quantum of loan had little relation to the type of crop grown and the 
cash outlay on cultivation. This was obviously because of incomplete appreci¬ 
ation of the implications of the crop loan system. Except in a few districts, 
in no case did the central banks insist on disbursement of loans in 
instalments nor was there the necessary effort for ensuring disbursement of a 
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substantial portion of the loans in kind. The position with regard to medium- 
term loans was still less satisfactory. In Mandsaur and Ferozcpur, the Joan policy 
of the central co-operative hank and the arrangements for recovery of loans were 
such that most of the loans were, in practice, medium-term in nature. On the other 
hand, in Coimbatore because of the ease with which loans for medium-term purposes 
could be given, there appeared to be an undue emphasis on such loans which 
resulted in considerable slackness with regard to the recovery'. 

An important feature revealed by the loan policies of different societies was that 
with regard to both short and medium-term loans, the quantum, the duration, the 
mode and the timing of disbursement had little relation with the credit needs of 
cultivators. As a result, the co-operative credit system failed to ensure that the loans 
were always used for the purposes for which they were given. 

Assessment of repayment performance of members presented, as seen earlier, 
a serious methodological problem mainly because of the absence of comparable and 
reliable data regarding amounts due, and authorized and unauthorized overdues, 
which is due to the variations in the loan policies of central banks and primary 
societies. Firstly, the question of what loans were due was not uniformly decided by 
different societies and powers for giving extension for date of repayment of loan were 
left to the discretion of credit societies. Generally speaking, different societies and 
central banks followed different policies while granting ‘extension’. Secondly, whereas 
short-term loans predominated in some districts, particularly in Bombay State, many 
loans were given lor medium-term duration in Mandsaur; in Ferozcpur, the entire 
question of overdues was related to the way in which the estimate of amounts due for 
recovery was assessed by the Sub-Inspectors of the Co-operation Department. Hence, 
high overdues in a particular society in a district such as Broach did not necessarily 
indicate that the repayment performance of cultivators in that district was poor as 
compared to a society, say, from Mandsaur or Ferozcpur. In spite of this limitation, 
it could be said that the repayment performance of members was generally more 
satisfactory in those districts w'herc the loan policy of the central bank was, more or 
less, in consonance with the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme and where marketing 
co-operatives had made substantial progress, as for instance, in Broach. 

The most striking feature regarding the recovery of co-operative loans w'as that 
in almost all districts there was a deliberate tendency to allow dues to accumulate 
towards the single yearly point of repayment—any time between January and June, 
Practically in no case except Dharwar was the due date of repayment linked to the 
date of harvest. In the absence of well-developed co-operative marketing, there was 
a general tendency on the part of cultivators to withhold repayment of crop loans to 
the extent possible. To a large extent, this tendency was a result of inadequacy of 
co-operative credit and absence of certainty about getting iinance in the following 
year at the same scale as in the current year. Hence, repayment performance of 
members was largely conditioned by (1) adequacy of loan, (2) timeliness and (3) 
certainty regarding quantum of loan to be received from co-operatives from 
year to year. 
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There appeared to be no uniformity in the policy regarding extension of date of 
repayment followed by different central banks. In many districts, the policy of giving 
extension was not followed uniformly even within a district in respect of all the societies 
which failed to repay on due dates. Thus, in view of the arbitrariness in the policy 
of the central bank itself, the tendency on the part of cultivators to withhold co¬ 
operative loans to the extent possible was aggravated. This could be said to be the 
major factor responsible for the absence of recovery-mindedness on the part of 
co-operativcs and the tendency on the part of cultivators to delay repayment of loans. 

In the context of outdated loan policies and procedures and lack of proper 
allocation of functions which resulted, as in Ferozepur, in wide powers for officials 
of Co-operation Department, the central banks were prevented from performing 
the pivotal role assigned to them in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. In Ferozepur. 
audit, supervision and inspection was practically in the hands of one and the same 
official of the Co-operation Department, and though there was no State participation 
of the type recommended, there was considerable Stale interference. 1 In Ferozepur. 
Gaya, Nadia, Mandsaur and Etawah, arbitrary fixing of credit limits for societies 
as also for individuals, the relatively low level of maximum credit limits and 
relatively less satisfactory procedural arrangements which gave wide powers to 
Co-operation Department officials weakened the confidence of cultivators about 
the fairness in the allocation ot co-operative funds between different members, 
affecting thereby the performance not only of large size societies but also of small 
size societies. Thus, in a situation where the allocation of functions was far from 
satisfactory and where the central banks were not playing or were not in a position 
to play the role assigned to them in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme, mere re¬ 
organization of the primary credit structure would hardly facilitate development 
of co-operative credit. 

As will be seen in the subsequent section, no efforts at planned development of 
marketing co-operatives were evident in any of the districts, except perhaps in Broach. 
Perhaps in no other field was the performance in regard to implementation of the 
plans so inadequate as in co-operative marketing. Thus it was noticed that only 
in Broach about one-third of the produce was sold through co-operatives and 
that too after processing in co-operatively owned plants. In other districts, namely, 
Dharwar, Coimbatore and Ferozepur, the marketing societies were no more than 
commission agency shops, and though a large portion of produce marketed was 
sold through co-operatives, the working of marketing co-operatives was far from 
satisfactory. In many districts, as for instance, in Mandsaur and Ferozepur, the 
marketing co-operatives were mostly dominated by vested interests, particularly 
traders; State aid and marketing finance received from the central bank was being 
used for the benefit of private groups. 

J In fact, there was considerable State interference in Ferozepur and other districts from 
northern States, unlike in Bombay where the policy of State participation was accepted 
as early as in 1950. Criticism of State participation, voiced in some quarters, needs 
to be examined in the context of the inability of these critics to distinguish clearly 
between State participation in co-operative institutions and problems of rational 
allocation of functions regarding audit, supervision and inspection. 
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In the absence of a clear-cut co-operative development policy of the State Govern¬ 
ment, the district co-operative officials were always in two minds while taking any 
decision regarding the organization of societies. Among the several factors adversely 
influencing the development of co-operatives during the Second Five Year Plan, this 
was perhaps of crucial importance. For instance, in some districts reorganization of 
the credit structure was going ahead with full speed until the Registrars informally 
asked the field workers to stop organization of large size societies. As a result, in 
some cases for months together after the reorganization of credit structure, 
the promised State aid did not materialize to those societies which were organized 
on that basis. 

20.4.2 Performance of primary credit societies 

The proportion of villages covered by primary societies exceeded 50 per cent 
in all the selected districts, except Gaya where it was 33 per cent; the proportion was 
as high as 100 per cent in Dharwar and West Godavari (pilot project area). 

Sizeable efforts at reorganizing the primary credit structure and at implementing 
the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme were made only in five of the eleven districts, viz.. 
Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar, Coimbatore and West Godavari. The proportion 
of large size societies to the total number of societies in the above mentioned districts 
ranged from 59 per cent in Broach to 2 per cent in Coimbatore. In the other five 
districts—there were no agricultural credit societies in Bikaner—the number of large 
size societies was very small, there being none in Etawah, only five each in Mandsaur 
and Gaya, ten in Ferozepur and thirteen in Nadia. Further, in many districts, no 
efforts were made at reorienting the loan policy of the central bank or at providing 
trained managerial service to primary credit societies. Many large size societies 
did not receive upto June 1957 all the types of State aid envisaged in the Integrated 
Rural Credit Scheme. Further, of the 49 societies, only 24 societies had worked as 
large size societies for more than One year, while 9 had worked for 6 months to 1 year 
and 16 societies for less than 6 months; 7 societies were technically treated as large 
size societies as at the end of June 1957, but they had not even started functioning 
as large size societies. Thus, while comparing the performance of small size societies 
with that of large size societies, the circumstances in which the individual large size 
societies were organized and operated should be taken into consideration. 

Type of societies 

The large size societies predominated in Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar and 
West Godavari. The proportion of limited liability type of societies to total number 
of societies was 99 per cent in Etawah and 73 per cent in Gaya; in other districts, 
unlimited liability type of small size societies were predominant, the corresponding 
proportion being 98 per cent in Coimbatore, 96 per cent in Ferozepur, 97 per cent in 
Mandsaur and 95 per cent in Nadia. One-village societies predominated in all districts 
except Broach, Dharwar, Coimbatore and West Godavari. Number of multi-village 
large size societies organized through amalgamation was large in West Godavari 
and that of multi-village large size societies organized by conversion or amendment 
of by-laws was large in Broach. 
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The proportion of dormant societies to total number oi societies j ISS(I)| was 
64 per cent in Gaya, 81 per cent in Nadia and 9 per cent in Mandsaur; in other 
districts the corresponding proportion was less than 7 per cent. Among the various 
causes of the dormancy of societies, mention needs to lie made of bad management 
and misappropriation, domination by vested interests and, in some cases, the decline 
in prices witnessed in the thirties, and in one State, namely. West Bengal, the debt 
relief legislation. In many dormant societies, the area of operation was very small 
there being two or more societies in a village, and as they were not in a position 
to employ full-time trained secretaries. their affairs were not properly managed. 
Some societies were adversely affected by the overlapping of functions 
between primary credit societies and other types of societies. Factors such as weakness 
of the central banks, preoccupation of central banks with trading activities in some 
cases, defective loan policies and procedures, unsatisfactory arrangements regarding 
audit, inspection and supervision also had a direct bearing on the unsatisfactory 
working of some of the primary credit societies. The unsatisfactory working of some 
of the societies usually resulted in heavy overdues, and in the absence of strict action 
against defaulters, the financial position of these societies generally deteriorated, and in 
course of time these societies became dormant. 

Size of societies: Number of villages w ithin the jurisdiction of a society 

Of the 140 working societies, 28 societies were in villages with two or more societies, 
80 were one-village societies, while in 25 societies the jurisdiction extended to two to 
three villages. The jurisdiction of 21 societies extended to four to seven villages and 
of 17 societies to eight or more villages. Of the 31 dormant societies, 15 were operating 
in multi-society villages, 13 were single-village and the remaining 3 were multi- 
village societies. 

In Broach, Dharwar and East Khandesh, there was no significant expansion 
in the jurisdiction of societies as a result of their conversion into large size societies. 
But in Coimbatore and West Godavari, there was a significant increase in the number 
of villages in the jurisdiction of many societies as a result of reorganization into large 
size societies. In Ferozepur, the organization of large size societies led to organization 
of onc-villagc societies in the case of societies in multi-society villages. There was no 
large size society in Etawah. In Mandsaur. Gaya and Nadia, though the number 
of large size societies was very small, jurisdiction of some of the large size societies 
extended over more than seven villages. 

The number of rural families in the jurisdiction was less than 1,000 in the case of 
20 large size credit societies, between 1,000 and 2,000 rural families in 15 large size 
societies and exceeded 2,000 in the remaining 14 large size societies. The number 
of rural families in thejurisdiction was less than 100 in 15small size societies (including 
one for which data were not available), between 100 to 200 in 36 societies, between 
200 and 500 in 38 societies and above 500 in 33 societies. 

In only 18 out of the 171 societies, membership was 500 and above and in 56 
societies it was between 100 and 500. In 33 societies membership was between 50 and 
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100, while in 64 societies it was less than 50. Of the eighteen societies which had more 
than 500 members, seventeen were large size societies; twelve of these were from 
West Godavari and the remaining from Dharwar, Coimbatore and Broach. One small 
size credit society from West Godavari also reported membership exceeding 500. 

Though the proportion of members of co-operatives to total number of families 
was, generally speaking, higher in the headquarters village of multi-village societies, 
there were also many cases where the coverage of population by co-operatives was 
higher in non-headquarters than in headquarters villages. Hence the pattern of 
distribution of membership needs to be analysed more in the context of the efficiency 
of the society than in terms of the extent of jurisdiction. The same argument can be 
held true with regard to the coverage of tenants and small cultivators. 

Though, as a general rule, it cannot be said that the performance of large size 
societies as measured by percentage increase in membership was always superior 
to that of small size societies, it would not be incorrect to state that though some of 
the large size societies had worked only for a short time, the performance of some of 
the large size societies from West Godavari and Broach was remarkable. 

Membership 

As may be expected, the size of membership of a large size society was generally 
more than twice that of a small size society. Except in West Godavari, however, the 
average size of membership of a large size society did not exceed 600. Generally 
speaking, in those societies where the total membership was small, the management 
was in the hands of the honorary part-time secretaries, the liability of the members 
was unlimited, the area of operation was very limited and the Managing Committees 
were dominated by vested interest groups. 

While assessing the performance of primary societies, it is necessary to take into 
consideration not only the size of the society and quality of management but also 
other factors such as (\) the duration for which the society had worked as a business¬ 
like concern, (2) the circumstances in which the society was placed at the time of 
organization or reorganization, (3) loan policies and procedures obtaining in the 
districts, (4) the type of administrative arrangements regarding audit, supervision 
and inspection, and (5) the extent of development of marketing societies. 

The proportion of cultivating families brought within the sphere of credit co¬ 
operatives, as revealed by the Listing Schedule data, was between 29 per cent and 
42 per cent in those districts, viz.. Broach, East Khandesh, Dharwar and West 
Godavari, where many features of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme were introduced 
in the district co-operative development plans. Membership of co-operatives in the 
three years from 1954-5 to 1956-7 increased in all the selected districts. The order of 
increase, in terms of percentages, was the highest in West Godavari (106 per cent) 
and the lowest in Gaya (7 per cent). In other districts, it varied between 16 per cent 
and 51 per cent. Generally speaking, a relatively large proportion of owner-cultivators, 
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particularly bigger cultivators , as compared to tenant-cultivators joined the co¬ 
operatives. The proportion of tenants who were members ot co-operatives ranged 
between 4 per cent and 24 per cent. 


Financial position 

Large size societies in Broach and West Godavari had relatively large working 
capital . In many societies from Ferozcpur , Etawah, Mandsaur. Gaya and Nadia, 
the size of working capital was relatively small . The proportion of large size societies 
having working capital of Rs 50,000 and above was 97 per cent in the pilot project 
area of West Godavari, 92 per cent in Coimbatore, 68 per cent in Dharvvar and 79 
per cent in Broach; the average working capital per member, as revealed by the 
Consolidated Statistical Statements data, needs to be seen in the context of a relati¬ 
vely higher proportion of large size societies in these districts. It was also noticed 
that there were some so-called small size societies, /.<?., those which were not treated 
as large size societies by the Co-operation Department, but which had working 
capital exceeding Rs 50,000; the proportion of such societies to the total number of 
societies was 12 per cent in Broach, 7 per cent each in Dharwar and Coimbatore 
and 14 per cent in West Godavari. 

Whereas some of the so-called large size societies had relatively small working 
capital, some of the so-called small size societies had large financial resources. This 
will be evident from Table 20.3. 

TABLE 20 3-FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF SELECTED SOCIETIES 1 
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(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

*Of the 171 selected societies, 40 were purposivcly selected; details in respect of the 
selected societies are given in Appendix Tables 15.1 to 15.10. 


Whereas in some districts such as West Godavari and Broach, systematic efforts 
at organizing large size societies were made, in a few others, as for instance. East 
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Khandesh, some existing small size societies were merely classified as large size societies 
unaccompanied by any efforts at actual reorganization of the working of the societies. 
Further, in some of the so-called large size societies, the outstanding dues from the 
defaulting members were not recovered at the time of reorganization or amalgamation. 
Hence, many of the so-called large size societies never had a clean start. 

In only 17 out of 49 large size societies there was State contribution to share 
capital. Even in societies where the State nominees were appointed, there was no 
effective State participation as the State nominees were, in many cases, overworked 
departmental officials who could not attend the meetings regularly. 

Most of the societies with very poor financial position were one-village societies 
which were either badly managed by the honorary secretaries or were dominated by 
vested interests like landlords, moneylenders, etc., or were in the backward or scarcity 
affected areas. In Gaya, the central banks which were preoccupied with the distribution 
of fertilizers were themselves partly responsible for the unsatisfactory working of 
primary societies. This is evident from the fact that even some of the so-called large 
size societies were merely fertilizer distributing agencies. 

Loan operations 

Of the 140 working societies, average amount advanced per member was Rs 300 
and above in 27 societies, of which 19 were large size societies. Out of 61 societies 
in which average amount advanced per member was between Rs 100 and Rs 300, 
17 were large size societies. Out of 41 societies in which average amount advanced 
was less than Rs 100, 30 were small size societies. 

Many societies in which sizeable loans were advanced were large size societies 
and many societies in w hich the magnitude of loans was small were small size societies. 
Besides inefficient management, among the other factors responsible for low 
level of advances, mention may be made of (1) domination of societies by vested 
interest groups, (2) tendency to give extension in respect of date of repayment, 
(3) temporary delay in repayment of loan due to failure of crops consequent on 
unseasonal weather, and finally (4) defects in loan policies and procedures. 

The relative importance of various types of loans, v/z., short-term production, 
medium-term and pledge advances (marketing), varied significantly from one district 
to another. Whereas in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, there was greater 
emphasis on short-term loans, in Coimbatore and Mandsaur medium-term loans 
were more important than short-term loans. As was seen earlier, in Ferozepur, 
most of the so-called short-term loans were, in effect, medium-term loans, while in 
Gaya, short-term loans were generally in the form of fertilizer loans, and most of the 
cash loans were for medium-term purposes. The relatively greater emphasis on medium- 
term loans in some districts and that on short-term loans in others only confirms the 
conclusions referred to earlier that in almost all the districts, the scales of finance 
were not analytically worked out and that the loan policies of central banks and primary 
credit societies were not reoriented on the lines of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. 
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It will be observed that the prevailing levels of rates of interest were high in Nadia 

where about 52 per cent of the total borrowings was at rates of interest higher than 
25 per cent. The position was slightly better in Gaya and Etawah where about 10 per 
cent of the borrowings were at rates of interest higher than 25 per cent. Levels of rates 
of interest in Ferozepur and Mandsaur were slightly lower than in the districts 
mentioned above. In Broach , East Khandesh. Dharw'ar, Coimbatore and West 
Godavari , where co-operativcs were relatively better developed, the rates of interest 
were relatively low as compared to other districts. 

In some districts, there was evidence to indicate that loans from co-operatives 
were used for purposes other than those stipulated; this, however, needs to be studied 
in the context of divergence between the policy recommended in the Integrated 
Rural Credit Scheme and that actually obtaining in the selected districts. In practically 
no district, all the important features of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme (and 
crop loan system) were introduced. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that some¬ 
times co-operative funds were being utilized for purposes other than those stipulated. 

Management 

The arrangements regarding employment of secretaries varied from district 
to district. Whereas in many districts an honorary or a paid secretary was employed, 
in Mandsaur group secretaries were appointed by the central banks. In some of the 
National Extension Service Blocks of Etawah, Village Level Workers were acting 
as secretaries. Details regarding the status of secretaries are given in Table 20.4. 


TABLE 20.4 STATUS OF SECRETARIES 
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(Source : General Suppl> Schedule No. 1) 


In a large number of societies, accounts were badly kept. In the case of only 
34 out of 49 large size societies, accounts were properly maintained. Of the 91 small 
size societies (31 societies being dormant) in the case of 57, accounts were badly kept. 

Even with regard to the management of the societies, the position was not always 
satisfactory. In many cases the defaulting members continued to be on the managing 
committees and in the case of several other societies, traders, moneylenders or shop¬ 
keepers were on the managing committees. 
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Most of the selected small size societies in the selected districts employed un¬ 
trained honorary secretaries or overworked part-time secretaries who did not maintain 
the accounts properly. The instances of mismanagement, improper disbursement 
of loans, partiality in fixing credit limits, in disbursement of loans and in recovery 
of loans, were thus found in many small size societies, particularly in Ferozepur, 
Etawah, Mandsaur, Gaya and Nadia. In general, it may be stated that domination 
by one or two big families from the village or by traders or moneylenders was more 
commonly met with in those districts where the management of the society was 
looked after by untrained or honorary secretaries and especially in those areas where 
the procedural arrangements regarding sanctioning and disbursement of loans were 
not on the lines envisaged in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. 

Recovery of loans 

The main reasons for the high overducs position in many societies were as under: 

1. Domination over societies by one or two individuals who did not follow 
the rules and procedures regarding loan operations: 

2. bad management of societies by honorary secretaries or by chairmen in 
the absence of secretaries; 

3. inability of the credit societies to take prompt action against defaulters; 

4. lethargy on the part of managing committees to run the institutions as 
business-like concerns; 

5. adverse seasonal conditions during the year resulting in high overdues at 
the end of the year, although the societies were fairly well-managed in 
some cases; 

6. absence of a well-developed co-operative marketing structure which could 
facilitate inter-linking between credit and marketing and ensure proper 
recovery of loans; 

7. insignificant role given to managing committees of the primary credit 
societies, as for instance, in some societies from Mandsaur and the Mahcwa 
Rural Credit Project area of Etawah, where the group secretaries or other 
employees of the central banks working on a part-time basis were practically 
performing the functions of the managing committee and the secretary; 

8. defects in the methods of fixing credit limits and procedures for disbursement 
of loans; 

9. inadequacy of loans for the purposes for which they were given; 

10. improper timing of loans; 

11. failure on the part of societies to give loans in kind and in instalments; 
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12. improper fixation of dates of repayment: 

J3. absence of uniformity in the policy of the central banks in regard to 
giving of “extension' for date of repayment, and 

14. undue delay in taking action against defaulters. 

That the performance of co-operatives in those districts where many features of 
the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme (and the crop loan system) were introduced was 
superior to that of co-operatives in other districts is seen from Table 20.5. 

TABLE 20.5-PERFORMA\CE OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 
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(.Source : Consolidated Statistical Statements) 


Among the important factors that contributed to the growth of co-operatives 
in some districts, mention must be made of (1) the progressive role played by the 
central bank, (2) the satisfactory manner in which the institution of the Field Workers’ 
Conference functioned, especially in reviewing and revising loan policies and giving 
commendable lead on important issues such as undertaking of marketing of produce 
by credit societies, and (3) co-ordination between the departmental agencies and the 
central financing agency. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the working of many of the large size societies 
was satisfactory, though there were some whose performance was not upto expecta¬ 
tions. In many small size societies, especially in Ferozepur, Etawah, Mandsaur, 
Gaya and Nadia, the quality of performance was generally poor. This will be evident 
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from Table 20.6 which gives the classification of societies according to the quality 
of performance judged in relation to various factors such as: 

1. Proportion of members to total number of resident cultivating families; 

2. increase in membership during the three years 1954-5, 1955-6 and 1956-7; 

3. volume and growth of share capital, deposits, working capital, loan opera¬ 
tions, extent to which short-term loans were given in kind and in instalments, 
and whether there was provision for medium-term loans; 

4. recovery of loans; 

5. inter-linking between credit and marketing; 

6. the way in which accounts were kept and the way in which the society 
was managed as assessed by the investigation staff, and finally, 

7. audit classification. 

TABLE 20.6— EXTENT OF DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVES IN THE 
SELECTED DISTRICTS 
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{Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 

*No dormant society. 

2 About 64 per cent and 81 per cent of the agricultural credit societies in Gaya and Nadia, 
respectively, were estimated to be dormant on the basis of data collected in ISS(I). 
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Thus, it may be stated that the performance of co-operatives was better generally 
to areas where (V) the crop loan system was in vogue. (-) the number of large size 
societies was high anti ttt MAcahk awempts. ttvovtgVt oV varying magnitude, acre 
made at introducins the Jatesrated Runil Credit Scheme. 


This cfoes not necessarily indicate that the scale of operation of the societies is 
the only clue for successful working of co-operatives, ns the Integrated Rural Credit 
Scheme was introduced only in those areas which were promising from the point of 
view of co-operative development and in some cases the large size societies were 
endowed with larger resources. The evidence collected, however, appears to indicate 
that multi-village societies which had sizeable financial resources and which were in 
a position to employ full-time trained secretaries showed greater progress in regard 
to membership, volume of loan operations and recovery performance. 


20.5 CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING SOCIETIES 

Under the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme, the marketing co-operativcs have 
been assigned an important role. These societies are to arrange for the sale of produce 
of members of the primaries, to provide pledge finance against produce brought by 
members and also to recover on behalf of the primary credit societies the crop loan 
advanced to members from the sale proceeds. The scheme thus envisages better 
facilities for marketing the produce of members of co-operatives and at the same 
time provides member-cultivators interim accommodation, pending sale, in the form 
of pledge finance which increases their bargaining power. 

With the introduction of the crop loan system and the fixation of scales of finance 
in relation to the cash outlay on different crops—estimated on a systematic basis— 
the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme envisaged that the credit needs of cultivators for 
cultivation expenses would be met to a large extent by co-operativcs, reducing thereby 
their dependence on the private moneylender-cum-trader. The increase in co-operative 
credit contemplated further emphasizes the need for development of a strong co¬ 
operative marketing organization, it is, however, observed that sizeable efforts 
have not been made, except in a few districts, at developing marketing co-operatives, 
as is evident from columns 5 to 8 of Table 20.1. Thus, as compared to the develop¬ 
ment of credit co-operatives, despite the variations in the rate of progress, the 
development of marketing co-operatives appeared to be far from satisfactory. 

Admittedly, the problems in developing marketing co-operatives are relatively 
more complicated and demand more careful analysis of the difficulties faced and 
prompt efforts for their solution. Analysis of the data collected in the Survey indicated 
that the scope and magnitude of efforts in planning and implementing the schemes 
for development of marketing co-operatives stood little comparison with those for 
development of credit co-operatives, though both the schemes formed an integral part 
of the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme. Many of the so-called marketing societies were 
doing little more than distribution of agricultural requisites and sometimes disburse¬ 
ment of pledge finance on a limited scale. It may also be said that the gap between 
the targets and the achievements, whether with regard to the number of marketing 
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societies organized/reorganized or with regard to the number of cultivators brought 
in their sphere, was perhaps much wider as compared to that in the case of credit 
co-operatives. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that the weakness of credit co-operatives 
was a hindrance to the further growth of marketing co-operatives. A significant propor¬ 
tion of the cultivating families was not covered by co-operatives and even in the case 
of those so covered, a sizeable proportion had to approach private credit agencies 
for credit. The very dependence of cultivators on private credit, which is an index of 
the weakness of co-operatives, forced them to sell their produce through traders. 
The rapid development of marketing co-operatives in Broach can be appreciated 
if seen in the context of expansion of co-operative credit after the initiation of the 
pilot project and consequent liberalization of the central bank’s loan policy. Thus, 
the development of co-operative credit and marketing are complementary to each 
other. Whereas a weak co-operative marketing structure retards further development 
of credit co-opcrativcs, it is equally true that a weak co-operative credit structure 
impedes development of marketing co-operatives. 

As observed earlier, co-operative marketing was well developed only in Broach 
where it was backed up by co-operative processing. In East Khandesh and Dharwar, 
though marketing co-operatives were developed to some extent, the progress in this 
regard was not equally satisfactory. In Gaya, where supply of sugarcane to privately 
owned sugar mills was regulated under the legislative provisions, a substantial portion 
of sugarcane was sold through marketing co-operatives. In other districts, co-operative 
marketing was relatively undeveloped. 

In Broach where 51 per cent of the produce of members was sold through co¬ 
operatives, all the constituent parts of the co-operative marketing structure, viz.. 
the co-operative marketing union at the district level, which acted as a federal agency 
for dealing with private buyers from Bombay and Ahmedabad, the primary marketing 
societies which were assembling, pooliug and processing the produce for sale and 
primary credit societies which had direct connexion with members, worked in full 
co-ordination with each other. A part of the financial aid received in the form of State 
contribution to share capital was also used by some of the societies for construction 
or acquisition of ginning and pressing plants. The central bank played an important 
part in the Field Workers’ Conference during the discussions on policy regarding 
the structure and working of marketing co-operatives. 

It may, however, be noted that the development of marketing co-operatives in 
Broach was facilitated to a large extent by the highly commercialized nature of the 
agricultural economy as also by greater emphasis on the spread of only one or two 
important and improved varieties of cotton. Under the powers conferred by legislative 
enactments, the office of the Cotton Superintendent was in a position to ensure 
cultivation of pure varieties of cotton. For this purpose a detailed record was 
maintained by the staff of the Cotton Superintendent in respect of each cultivator 
regarding the area under improved variety, the quantity of seed supplied, the 
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estimated produce, etc. This record enabled the co-operatives to disburse pledge 
finance only to the actual growers and to prevent marketing finance flowing to 
cuitivator-cum-pctty traders and others. 

On the other hand, in East Khandesh co-operatives were hardly in a position 
to handle large quantities of produce, except in the case of marketing of fruits. 
It was difficult to find sufficient number of trained personnel with necessaiy 
business acumen for management. Marketing co-operatives faced another serious 
problem, viz., trade credit, as co-operative processing was hardly developed. Thus, 
cotton marketing co-operatives with a shop in the yard of the regulated market 
performed little more than the function of an ordinary commission agent. 

The problems faced by cotton marketing co-operatives of Dharwar were also 
similar. The societies arranged for sale of raw cotton in open auction in regulated 
market yards. The societies had to extend trade credit almost under compulsion to 
purchasers on which no interest could be charged. The purchasers, who were either 
buyers from Bombay or local traders, processed cotton (Laxmi and Jayadhar ; which 
are improved varieties) in privately owned gins and presses, and in this process more 
often than not mixed them with inferior varieties. The marketing co-operatives not 
having gins/presses of their own and also not having a direct contact with Bombay 
buyers were at the mercy of these cotton purchasers. The reputation of Karnatak 
cotton was not very good in the Bombay market and this cotton did not fetch a 
fair price. This can be ascribed partly to inadequate supervision at the time of ginning 
and pressing and partly to big cultivator-cum-traders from the rural areas who mixed 
different varieties of cotton. In the absence of an effective check on the disbursement 
of pledge finance, many big cultivator-cum-traders who bought produce from small 
cultivators and sold through marketing co-operatives availed of pledge finance to 
the virtual exclusion of small cultivators. Thus, co-operative marketing of cotton 
as obtaining in Broach under which pure varieties of cotton were pooled together 
and sold after processing stood in direct contrast to that obtaining in Dharwar. 
Problems faced by paddy marketing co-operatives in Dharwar al$o point out the 
conditions necessary for development of co-operative marketing. Because of defects 
in the location of marketing societies in relation to established mandis, improper 
or unsatisfactory arrangements for assembling of produce, absence of necessary 
procedural arrangements for ensuring proper disbursement of pledge finance, 
inadequate representation to credit, co-operatives on the management of marketing 
co-operatives and absence of effective State participation and nomination, the 
marketing co-operatives were virtually dominated by private trading and processing 
interests.. 

The marketing societies in Coimbatore confined themselves to auction-sale of 
members’ produce in the regulated markets. One of the selected societies did riot at 
all undertake marketing. Two other societies confined their activities to export 
of chillies because it involved practically no risks. However, it was observed that 
only a few enterprising families secured the benefits and no attempt was made to 
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f n . * r £ er nunr| ber of chilly growers. All the selected societies had predominance 
° ! n 1V1 s ln m embership and many of them were traders. The two societies 
w ic un ertook marketing of members' produce could not achieve any notable 
success, t appeared that the societies were dominated by powerful vested interests 
which impeded their progress. 


In West Godavari, the marketing societies were mainly engaged in provision 
of pledge finance to cultivators and did not help members to sell their produce. There 
were no regulated markets for paddy in the district. Thus they helped the cultivators 
only to hold on to their produce so as to get over the need for selling their produce 
immediately after the harvest when prices showed a seasonal drop. None of the 
marketing societies in this district had made any arrangements, formal or informal, 
with the primary societies for the recovery of loans given by the latter to their 
members from sale proceeds of the produce of members. On the contrary, credit 
societies, both large size and small size, also granted pledge loans to members 
against agricultural produce. During the Survey year there was no rice mill 
in the co-operative sphere. Many of the privately owned rice milling units were locaL- 
ed at convenient points all over the district near the producing centres, the owners of 
which were the buyers of paddy. The marketing societies on the other harnd were 
located at marketing centres, and they did not have processing plants either In the 
absence of proper inter-linking between credit and marketing societies, the former 
were not assembling their members’ produce. Thus if a cultivator wanted to sell his 
produce, he had to bring it first to the credit society or the marketing society to get 
pledge finance. Then he had to make his own arrangements to sell it. Thus, the func¬ 
tion of the marketing society was nothing more than that of providing pledge 
finance. Even in the pilot project area where the primary credit structure was 
reorganized on the lines recommended in the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme, the 
cultivators could not take full advantage of it, particularly that of sale of produce 
by pooling, because the marketing co-operatives continued to be weak in the absence 
of co-operative processing plants. The marketing societies were thus not in a position 
to offer any service to the producers. Another point that may be mentioned is 
that the marketing societies in West Godavari were born out of the producer- 
cum-consumer societies which were dominated by individual members. There was, 
thus, a preponderance of individuals in all the marketing societies from the very 
start facilitating thereby the entry of cultivator-cum-traders into the co-operative 
fold, which adversely affected the growth of co-operative marketing. 

In Ferozcpur, many marketing societies had such facilities for development as 
existence of regulated markets and good communication facilities and processing 
units. In spite of these favourable factors, they had made little headway partly 
because of domination by individual traders and vested interests and partly because 
of the weak co-operative credit structure. The extent of domination was such that 
some societies admitted even minors with a view to increasing the voting strength of 
the ruling group. In one society attempts were made to put restrictions on admission 
ot new members. In another society it appeared that the processing activities were 
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undertaken as if for the benefit of the president. There was, therefore, no attempt to 
provide marketing services to cultivators with a view to helping them secure better 
prices and reduce costs . Apparently, the marketing societies were used as convenient 
centres for assembling the produce of members and non-members lor the benefit of 
the enterprising traders and big cultivator-cum-tradcrs. who sponsored them. 

In Etawuh, the block development unions were expected to undertake marketing 
of the produce of members of the affiliated credit societies. But this particular 
activity remained on paper as these unions were busy with activities other than 
marketing. Thus the unions continued to perform mainly the functions relating to 
distribution of fertilizers and seeds among the affiliated societies as agents of the 
District Co-operative Federation. 

The working of co-operative marketing societies in Mandsaur was not in any 
way satisfactory. 'The selected society was located at a centre which was not even a 
big marketing centre, and its membership consisted mainly of individuals. The 
domination of traders over the working of the society was complete. Traders secured 
not only pledge advances against agricultural and noil-agricultural produce but 
also trade credit. Thus the society functioned as a financing agency for the 
benefit of traders. 

In Gaya, the cane unions enjoyed a peculiar position in the co-operative 
marketing structure. The sugarcane growers were assured, under the Bihar Sugar 
Factories Control Act, 1937, of a market for their produce at a price fixed by the 
Government. Although some improvement was made in the field of co-operative 
marketing of cane, the conflict between the cane unions representing the co-opera¬ 
tive interests and the privately owned factories was, to a large extent, preventing the 
growth of co-operative marketing. Because of the interference in the internal working 
by outside interests such as privately owned sugar factories, political groups and 
others, the cane unions w'ere ridden with party factions and group rivalries. The 
delineation of ‘reserved" and ‘assigned’ areas was many times influenced by interests 
representing the privately owned sugar factories rather than by actual surveys as 
provided in the Act. The distribution of coupons to societies, it was reported, 
depended on the political complexion of the managing committees. The cane societies 
were independent of the credit and marketing co-operatives, and operating as they 
were under two wings of the Government, there was no co-ordination between them. 
The canc co-opcrativcs confined themselves to purely marketing, and ordinarily 
production finance was not provided by them. Further, as the co-operative credit 
structure was not well developed and processing of agricultural produce was in the 
hands of private interests, the cultivators were dependent on private moneylenders 
and traders. Co-operative marketing of other crops in the district was conspicuous 
by its absence. 

In Nadia, there was a marketing society which undertook credit activities also. 
The headquarters was, however, not properly located as it was organized in haste by the 
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Directorate of Marketing. The society undertook marketing of produce on a very 
restricted scale. One of the reasons for the weak co-operative marketing structure 
was that processing of jute, an important crop of the area, presented a comparatively 
difficult task and the society could do no more than act as an intermediary. Further, 
attempts made at development of co-operative marketing were not very fruitful as 
the marketing societies were under the dual control of Agriculture and Co-operation 
Departments. 

20.6 LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 

Land mortgage banks functioned only in the districts selected from Bombay, 
Andhra Pradesh, Madras and Mysore. Of the remaining six districts, in four there 
was no provision in the district development plans for the organization of primary 
land mortgage banks, and in the remaining two there was no provision for the 
organization of these banks in 1956-7. In the five districts, viz,. Broach, East Khandesh, 
Dharwar, Coimbatore and West Godavari, it was found that organization and 
growth of land mortgage banking did not keep pace with the development of short¬ 
term co-operative credit. The extent of State effort in developing land mortgage 
banks also did not compare favourably with that for short-term co-operative credit 
structure. There appeared to be little inter-relationship between the co-operatives 
providing short-term finance and the land mortgage banks. The Joan policy of the 
land mortgage banks was not always reoriented on the lines recommended in the 
All-India Rural Credit Survey Report. And lastly, in the absence of necessary 
provisions in the hind reforms legislation to provide adequate safeguards to land 
mortgage banks, the growth of these institutions was considerably hampered. 

20.7 INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES 

Amongst the industrial co-operatives for various cottage industries, only the 
handloom co-operatives appeared to have made some progress in the selected 
districts. The main problems faced by the societies were the domination by master- 
weavers in some societies, production of the right type of products for sale and 
finally, development of a strong co-operative marketing organization for sale of 
their products. Thus the major problem was one of reorganizing the structure and 
working of handloom co-operatives. 

20.8 CO-OPERATION DEPARTMENT 

The efficacy of the Co-operation Department officials at the district level in 
formulation and implementation of the co-operative development plans was examined 
earlier under the following heads, viz,. State partnership, development plans and 
their execution, and general superintendence and guidance. 

State partnership has two main aspects, viz,, partnership in share capital and 
partnership in management. In regard to the former, it was noted earlier that in some 
districts the targets fixed were not achieved or the allotted funds remained unutilized 
with the State Governments or with the state co-operative banks pending finalization 
of rules or formalities. 


36 
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In regard to State partnership in management, the steps taken by the Co-operation 
Departments were very inadequate. In very few large size societies had State contri¬ 
bution to share capital been actually made and in only a few, had State nominees 
been appointed. 


As regards the co-operative development plans and their implementation, 
not always was adequate attention paid by the Co-operation Departments 
in selecting societies for conversion into large size ones or for sanctioning 
loans and subsidies for construction of godowns or for appointment of managerial 
staff. It also appeared that there was no uniform policy for selecting institutions at 
the primary level for State partnership. For instance, some of the societies which 
were converted into or amalgamated to form large size societies had heavy overdues 
or cases of misappropriation and embezzlement were pending, with the result that they 
did not have a proper start. This was a feature met with in many districts. In Nadia, 
organization of large size societies was taken up without settling the outstanding 
issues faced by societies in the area of their operation, which presented some 
difficulties. The problem of overlapping of functions and jurisdictions between 
credit and marketing societies was fairly acute in Broach and Etawah. In Broach, 
however, steps were reported to have been taken in the year following the Survey 
year to solve it. In Gaya and Etawah, there were several instances of some individuals 
being members of and borrowing at the same time from more than one society. 
There were also instances of non-members receiving loans from societies. Thus, 
with regard to solution of such problems as overlapping of functions and 
rationalization of rules and procedures, the role played by the Co-operation 
Departments was not always effective. 


It was seen that the development of co-operative marketing and processing was 
significant only in one district, namely, Broach. This was largely due to the joint efforts 
made by the officials of the Co-operation Department and the central bank to remove 
the impediments, to provide the necessary guidance and direction and to supply finan¬ 
cial and other assistance. In the other districts, such joint efforts were not made and/or 
they lacked sufficient drive and enthusiasm. Neither the location of headquarters of 
marketing societies nor the arrangements regarding linking of credit societies with 
marketing societies were decided upon after a study of the normal trade channels. 
For instance, in West Godavari as the credit societies were not acting as agents of 
marketing societies, the latter could hardly attract any business. In Dharwar, 
Mandsaur and Fcrozepur, no efforts were made to establish a proper link between 
the marketing and credit societies. Not even assistance in the form of advice regarding 
procedure to be followed, proformae of statements to be exchanged between credit 
and marketing societies was extended to them. Except in Broach, co-operative 
processing had practically received no attention and there was not even adequate 
provision for organization of processing co-operatives in the district co-operative 
development plans. 
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In regard to the general guidance extended by the Co-operation Department, 
it was noted earlier that it was sometimes inadequate in many districts. Some of the 
important aspects such as the linking of credit and marketing, demarcation of the 
jurisdiction and functions of different types of societies, enunciation of the 
rights and duties of the State nominees, reorientation of loan policies of the central 
banks, rationalization of loan procedures, etc., did not receive adequate attention 
from the Co-operation Department, though this was necessary if a rapid all-round 
progress of the Co-operative Movement was to be brought about. Speedy action 
was some times lacking in regard to liquidation, arbitration and execution of 
awards. This resulted in heavy overdues and in the continuance of dormant 
societies, both of which features adversely affected the growth of co-operative credit. 

In order to emphasize how far this fallsshort of what had been contemplated, it 
may be useful to conclude with the following quotation from the General 
Report of the All-India Rural Credit Survey :— 

“It is of the essence of the measures, .that they deal with a problem 
which is conceived as one of development rather than of reorganization. 
The development envisaged is that of co-operative credit, of co-operative 
processing, marketing, etc., along with storage and warehousing, and of 
co-operative banking facilities. In none of these spheres does the main 
task seem to us to be one of mere reorganization of existing institutions ready 
at hand and more or less adequate, or even of the establishment of one or more 
new organizations at the all-India or State levels which may then be expected 
to look after the job without causing too much trouble to too many people. 
A simple and relatively comfortable solution can hardly be expected, or 
appropriately offered, if we are anywhere near correct in our reading of the 
problem as something which goes deep down into the socio-economic structure 
of rural India and is intimately related to the maladjustment of that structure 
with the country’s economy, administration and institutional development as a 
whole. The solution must, therefore, take into account many types of existing 
institutions and many aspects of governmental working and policies. Only the 
most determined effort on a country-wide basis and at all levels can, in course 
of time and by an arduous process of change and modification, bring about 
those minimum conditions in which the residual elements of the problem will 
begin to assume a more normal aspect.’’ 
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Adjusted debtor : 

Ahar : 

A man : 

A us: 

Bet : 

Bhil/Aclivasi: 

Consolidated Statistical 
Statements data or C.S.S. 
data : 


Cultivating families : 

Doras: 


GLOSSARY 

A debtor whose debts to creditors were adjusted 
under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief 
Act, 1947. 

An altar is an artificial catchment basin or reservoir 
for rain water to be used for irrigation 
purposes. 

Anutn rice is the winter rice crop of West Bengal. 
It is generally sown during May to August and 
harvested during November to January. 

The autumn rice crop of West Bengal is 
known as aus rice. The sowing generally takes 
place during April to July and harvesting during 
July to October. 

Water-logged soil along the river. 

A scheduled tribe generally inhabiting the eastern 
region of Broach District. 

These data are compiled in the district offices of 
the Co-operation Department on the lines of the 
prot'ormae prescribed by the Reserve Bank of India 
for the “ Statistical Statements relating to the Co¬ 
operative Movement in India ” published annually 
by the Reserve Bank. The data relate to the 
district as a whole and are sum total of figures for 
individual types of co-operative societies. The 
period of reference for these data is July to Jane. 

Cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned (and 
their dependants) and cultivators of land wholly 
or mainly unowned (and their dependants), as 
defined by the 1951 census. 

A type of soil containing clay and sand, almost in 
equal proportions. 
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General Demand Schedule 
No. 1 also referred to as 
GDS(I) data : 

General Supply Schedule 
No. I also referred to as 
GSS(I) data : 

(jfutr ; 


Guv : 

Intensive Supply Schedule 
No. 1 also referred to as 
ISS(l) data : 


Intensive Supply Schedule 
No. 2 also referred to as 
ISS(2) data : 

Kova/ : 


Khar if: 


Large size society ; 


APPENDIX 1 


Data collected in the General Demand Schedule 
No. I. 


Data collected in the General Supply Schedule 
canvassed among all the selected credit societies. 


The area between the rivers Jamuna and Scngar 
in Etawah district. 

Raw (unrefined) sugar made from Sugarcane. 

Data collected in respect of about 200 societies 
from each of the selected districts from the records 
maintained by the district co-operative officials 
for the purpose of the “ Statistical Statements 
relating to the Co-operative Movement in India." 

Data collected in Intensive Supply Schedule 
No. 2 from selected members of selected credit 
societies. 

Type of stiff clay soil which retains moisture for a 
long period. 


An important crop season of the country. Kharif 
crops are generally sown with the beginning of the 
South-West monsoon (May to July). The harvest¬ 
ing season of these crops is generally September to 
October, but may continue upto November. The 
principal kharif crops are cereals such as rice, 
jowar, maize and bajra, pulses such as mung, lur 
and urid , and cash crops such as castorseed, 
sesamum, groundnut, cotton, jute, sugarcane and 
tobacco. In some areas, cotton, rice, jowar, rape 
and mustard oilseeds, etc., are sown during 
August to September and harvested during 
December to January. This crop season is known 
as zaid kharif. 


A primary co-operative credit society designated 
as such by the district co-operative officials. 
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Mandal: 

Nala : 
Pachar : 

Parapalti : 

Pauru : 
Pcta : 

Rabi: 


Regar : 

Ret/a : 

Rohi: 

Rural cultivating families : 


Unregistered association of farmers which used to 
distribute seed under the cottonseed multiplication 
scheme and also sometimes marketed the produce. 

A small stream, a rivulet, a brook. 

The area to the north-east of the Sengar river in 
Etawah district. 

Vhc area which extends to the south of the 
Jamuna in Etawah district. 

A loamy type of soil with a small proportion of 
sand. 

A revenue unit area. A part of a district smaller 
than a taluka. 

Like Kharif\ rabi is an important crop season of 
the country. Rabi crops are generally sown at 
the beginning of winter season, i.e„ during October 
to December. The harvesting of rabi crops 
generally takes place during February to April or 
may continue upto May. The principal rabi crops 
arc wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, gram, linseed, 
mustard and peas. In some areas, minor crops 
(c.g., jowar and maize for fodder) are generally 
sown during February to March and harvested 
during April to June. This crop season is called 
zaid rabi. 

The rich black cotton soil with high organic matter. 
Also called regur. 

Sandy soil. 

Reddish brown soil. 

Cultivators residing in rural areas. For the purpose 
of Survey all families who cultivated any piece of 
land, owned or leased, other than small garden 
plots, were classified as cultivating families. 
Owners of tea, coffee and rubber plantations who 
did not cultivate other crops were not included 
among cultivators. However, where the term is 
used in relation to 1951 census data, it refers to 
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Rural families : 
Small size society : 


Taccuvi: 


Tahsil : 


Thana: 


Trade credit : 


Usar : 


cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and 
cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned and 
residing in rural areas. Cultivators of land residing 
in urban areas arc excluded. 

All families residing in the rural areas. 

A primary co-operative credit society designated 
as such by the district co-operative officials. 

Government assistance to agriculturists in the 
form of loans for land improvement and other 
agricultural purposes or for relief of distress in 
times of floods, famine and such emergencies. 

A revenue unit area. A part of a district allotted 
to a revenue official (Tahsildar) in the Northern 
States (c.g., Uttar Pradesh, the Punjab); also 
called taluk and taluka. 

A revenue unit also called police station as it 
covers an area within the jurisdiction of a police 
station. A part of a district allotted to a revenue 
official (Circle Officer) in the north-eastern 
States (c.g.. West Bengal, Bihar, etc.). It is akin to 
a tahsil, taluk or a taluka in other States. 

Credit extended by marketing co-operatives to 
purchasers in the form of facilities for taking 
delivery of produce without immediate payment 
in cash. 

Sandy fallow land. 
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PERFORMANCE OF MEMBERS OF CO-OPERATIVE 
CREDIT SOCIETIES AND OTHERS 

One of the questions in the Listing Schedule, through which all households in 
the selected villages were canvassed, related to the membership of co-operative 
credit societies. The information obtained in reply to this question was used for 
classifying the selected cultivating families into two categories, viz., members of 
co-operative credit societies and others, hereafter referred to as members and non- 
members respectively. Some of the data were tabulated separately for members and 
non-members to examine whether there was any difference in the performance of 
these two groups. 

In Table 1, the Listing Schedule data relating to the composition of members 
and non-members in terms of 4 owner cultivators \ * tenant cultivators ’ and 4 owner- 
cum-tenant cultivators ’ are presented. Owner cultivators, by definition, included 
families who cultivated only land owned by them. Families who cultivated only land 
taken on lease were classified as tenant cultivators, while families who cultivated 
owned land as well as land taken on lease were grouped together as owner-cum- 
tenant cultivators. 

TABLE I COMPOSITION OF MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS IN TERMS OF 
OWNER CULTIVATORS, TENANT CULTIVATORS AND OWNER-CUM-TENANT 

CULTIVATORS 


District 

Proportion 

of 

members 
of co¬ 
operative 
credit 
societies 
among 
culti¬ 
vating 
families 

(Per 

cent) 

! 

Owner 

culti¬ 

vators 

i 

i 

1 

(Per 

cent) 

MEMBERS 

Tenant 

culti¬ 

vators 

(Per 

cent) 

I 

■ Owner- 
' cum- 
tenant 
culti¬ 
vators 

, 

(Pei 

cent) 

NON-MEMBERS 

' -j.. 

■' 

Owner ! Tenant 
culti- i culti¬ 
vators j vators 

! 1 
i 

(Per (Per 

cent) j cent) 

Owncr- 
cum- 
I tenant 
culti- 
| vators 

! 

(Per 

cent) 

_ 

1 

2 

_3_ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nadia 

| 

i 14.9 

38.4 

3.4 

! 38.2 

63.6 

12.3 

! 

Gaya 

1 9.8 

78.9 

5.3 

j 15.8 

72.4 

12.4 

j 15.3 

Etawah 

28.8 

[ 3.1 

49.8 

45.1 

5.0 

63.9 

31.1 

Ferozepur 

21.4 

26.2 | 

| 7.9 

I 65.9 

31.9 

25.6 

42.4 

Bikaner 

_ 

_ ] 

\ _ 

i — 

85.1 

6.3 

8.6 

Mandsaur 

28.7 

83 . 1 \ 

0.8 1 

1 16.1 

83.8 

5.2 

11.0 

Broach 

34.4 

66.0 

4.7 | 

i 39.3 

56.3 

18.9 

24.7 

East Khandesh.. 

41.0 

73.3 j 

3.0 , 

23.7 

76.8 

11.8 

11.4 

West Godavari .. 

28.7 

58.7 1 

15.4 i 

25.9 

57.4 

23.5 

19.1 

Dharwar 

42.0 

48.3 j 

12.9 \ 

38.8 

45.5 

29.5 

25.1 

Coimbatore ... 

22.9 

76.8 

10.5 ! 

12.7 

70.5 

21.6 

7.9 


{Source : Listing Schedule) 
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In Bikaner there was not a single member of co-operative credit societies among 
the cultivating families in the selected villages. The proportion of cultivating families 
who reported membership of co-operative credit societies was less than 20 per cent 
in Nadia and Gaya and varied between 20 per cent and 30 per cent in Etawah, 
Ferozepur, Mandsaur, West Godavari and Coimbatore ; the proportion exceeded 
30 per cent in Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar. but in these districts also the 
non-members were in a majority. 

In Bikaner, where every cultivating family was a non-member, owner cultivators 
were in a large majority, constituting 85 per cent of the total number of families. 
Owner cultivators constituted the most important group, both among members and 
non-members, in all the remaining districts with the exception of Etawah and 
Ferozepur. In Gaya, Mandsaur, East Khandesh and Coimbatore, more than 70 
per cent of the families were owner cultivators, both among members and non¬ 
members, while in Nadia, Broach, West Godavari and Dharw'ar, the proportion 
of owner cultivators varied between 45 per cent and 65 per cent among both members 
and non-members. In all these districts, tenant cultivators were in a small minority, 
not exceeding 16 per cent , among members. The proportion of tenant cultivators 
was higher among non-members than among members in every one of these districts; 
among non-members, the proportion was less than 20 per cent in Nadia, Gaya, 
Mandsaur, Broach and East Khandesh and between 20 per cent and 30 per cent in 
West Godavari, Dharwar and Coimbatore. Owner-cum-tenant cultivators were larger 
in number than tenant cultivators, among both members and non-members, in 
Nadia, Gaya, Mandsaur and Broach and among members in East Khandesh, West 
Godavari, Dharwar and Coimbatore. Among non-members in the latter group of 
districts, there were more tenant cultivators than owner-cum-tenant cultivators. 

In Etawah, owner cultivators constituted a small minority of 5 per cent among 
both members and non-members, while in Ferozepur the proportion of owner 
cultivators was 26 per cent among members and 32 per cent among non-members. 
In the former district, tenant cultivators constituted the most important group, 
accounting for 50 per cent and 64 per cent of the total number of families among 
members and non-members respectively. In Ferozepur, owner-cum-tenant cultivators 
predominated among members and constituted the most important group among 
non-members ; the proportion of owner-cum-tenant cultivators was 66 per cent and 
42 per cent among members and non-meinbers respectively. 

In every district, the composition of families in terms of owner cultivators, 
tenant cultivators and oWner-cum-tenant cultivators was different among members 
and non-members, in that the proportion of tenant cultivators was lower among 
members than among non-members. This is of some significance in the present 
analysis. The capacity to bear the burden of debt and the need to incur it as well as 
other aspects of the operations of the economy would be influenced, among other 
things, by the nature of rights in the lands in the cultivated holdings. If the non- 
members reported a generally lower level of operations, it might have been, in part. 
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on account of the larger proportion of tenant cultivators among them than among 
members. Incidentally, the difference noted above, between members and non- 
members, also reflects a bias in the composition of membership of co-operative 
credit societies in favour of land owners. This bias is also evident from the data 
on proportion of members of co-operative credit societies among the three categories 
of families, viz., owner cultivators, tenant cultivators and owner-cum-tenant cultiva¬ 
tors, presented below: 


MEMBERS OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL NUMBER OF FAMILIES IN THE GROUP 


District 


i 

Owner 

Tenant 

Owner-cum- 


cultivators 

! cultivators ! 

! ! 

tenant 

cultivators 

i 

Nadia . 1 

13.9 

1 4.3 i 

21.8 

Gaya . ! 

io.r, 

1 4.3 > 

9.7 

Etawah . : 

20.0 

21.1 

33.1 

Fcrozepur . ' 

18.2 

7.8 

29.7 

Mandsaur . 

23.4 

1 4.8 j 

31.1 

Broach . 

34.2 

i 11.4 i 

43. •> 

East Khandesh 

39.9 

14.9 

39.0 

West Godavari . ! 

29. J 

1 20.8 

33.2 

Dharwar . j 

43. r, 

i S4.0 ; 

32.8 

Coimbatore . \ 

i 

24.3 

1 U. 6 \ 

32.2 

( Source : Listing Schedule) 


In the following paragraphs, a comparison between members and non-members 
is attempted in respect of seven items, viz., (1) area of cultivated holdings, (2) out¬ 
standing debt at the end of the year, (3) borrowings during the year, (4) repayments 
during the year, (5) repayments as percentage of debt at the end of the year plus 
repayments, (6) capital formation and (7) net investment/disinvestment. The analysis 
is made with the help of frequency distributions of families, derived from the data 
collected in the General Demand Schedule. For each of the two categories of families, 
viz., members and non-members, the frequency distributions were compiled sepa¬ 
rately for big cultivators and all other classes of cultivators put together ; since the 
sampling fraction was different for big cultivators and other classes of cultivators, 
the distributions for these two broad groups of families are considered separately. 
In instituting comparisons, Bikaner, where none of the cultivating families investi¬ 
gated through the Listing Schedule reported membership of co-operative credit 
societies, and Nadia, Gaya and Mandsaur, where the number of members of co¬ 
operative societies among the selected cultivators was less than 100, are not considered. 

Size of cultivated holdings 

The distribution of members and non-members according to the size of culti¬ 
vated holdings is given in Tables 2 and 3. Among big cultivators, the difference in 
pattern of distribution between members and non-members was prominent in 
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Broach, West Godavari and Coimbatore. In all these districts, the proportion of 
families operating cultivated holdings of 30 acres or more was markedly higher 
among members than among non-members. In East Khandesh and Dharwar, 
families with cultivated holdings of 50 acres and above were proportionately more 
among members than among non-members, while those with cultivated holdings of 
40 acres to 50 acres were proportionately less among members than among non¬ 
members. In the case of other classes of cultivators, marked difference in pattern of 
distribution between members and non-members was seen in Broach, East Khandesh 
and Dharwar. In all these districts, the proportion of families in the higher class 
intervals was larger among members than among non-members. The difference 
in the size of farm operations between members and non-members might have led 
to difference in the level of credit and other activity between the two groups. 

Debt outstanding at the end of the year 

Table 4 presents the data relating to debt outstanding at the end of the year 
among members and non-members. The data show marked difference between 
members and non-members in the proportion of families free from debt. Except 
among big cultivators in Broach, debt was more widespread among members than 
among non-members. Among big cultivators in Broach, the contrary trend was 
seen. The distribution of indebted families according to the size of debt generally 
showed a larger concentration of members than of non-members in the higher debt 
groups, in the case of both big cultivators and other classes of cultivators. 

Borrowings during the year 

Table 5 sets out the data relating to borrowings among members and non- 
members. A larger proportion of members than of non-members resorted to borrow¬ 
ings during the year. The difference in the proportion of borrowing families between 
members and non-members was marked, both in the case of big cultivators and other 
classes of cultivators, in Etawah, East Khandesh and West Godavari. The pattern 
of distribution of borrowing families according to the size of borrowings was notice¬ 
ably different among members and non-members, in the case of both big cultivators 
and other classes of cultivators, in East Khandesh and Dharwar. Difference in 
pattern between members and non-members was seen also in the case of big cultiva¬ 
tors in Fcrozepur and Coimbatore and other classes of cultivators in Broach. In 
all these cases, the level of borrowings appeared to be generally higher among 
members than among non-members. On the other hand, among big cultivators in 
Etawah, the proportion of families reporting borrowings of Rs 500 or above was 
markedly higher in the case of non-members than of members. Except in the cases 
noted above, the pattern of distribution of families did not show any marked variation 
as between members and non-members. 


Repayments during the year 

The data relating to repayments made by members and non-members may be 
seen from Table 6. The most important feature revealed by these data is the generally 
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low proportion of non-members who made any repayment at all. The proportion 
of repaying families among non-members was less than 40 per cent in all the districts 
except Ferozepur, Broach and Dharwar. Among members, the proportion of families 
reporting repayments was more than 50 per cent, among both big cultivators and 
other classes of cultivators, in every district except Coimbatore. In Coimbatore, 
54 per cent of members among big cultivators and 31 per cent of members among 
other classes of cultivators reported repayments. Broach recorded the highest propor¬ 
tion of repaying families among non-members, in the case of both big cultivators 
and other classes of cultivators. 

The distribution of repaying families according to size of repayments may be 
considered now. Among big cultivators, the pattern was markedly different between 
members and non-members in Etawah, Ferozepur, Broach, Dharwar and Coimbatore. 
In Ferozepur, Broach and Dharwar, the frequencies in the upper class intervals 
were proportionately larger among members than among non-members, while the 
converse was true of Etawah and Coimbatore. Among other classes of cultivators, 
in three districts, viz., Broach, East Khandesh and Dharwar, a notably larger propor¬ 
tion of members than of non-members was found in the upper class intervals. In 
Etawah and West Godavari, the proportion of families (of other classes of cultiva¬ 
tors) in the class intervals ‘Rs 500—Rs 1,000’ and ‘Rs 1,000 and above’ was higher 
among members than among non-members, but the class interval ‘ Rs 300—Rs 500 ’ 
contained a larger proportion of non-members than of members ; the contrary 
trend was seen in Ferozepur. In Coimbatore the proportion of families reporting 
repayments of Rs 300 or above was higher among members than among 
non-members. 

Repayments in relation to debt at the end of the year plus repayments 

Table 7 presents the distribution of members and non-members according 
to the proportion of repayments to debt at the end of the year plus repayments, 
which represents the total obligations towards which repayments were made. It was 
noted earlier that in every district, among both big cultivators and other classes of 
cultivators, a large proportion of the non-members did not make any repayment 
at all. The data set out in Table 7 show that a substantial proportion of the non¬ 
members who did not repay was free from debt and consequently did not have to 
make any repayment. Among those indebted, generally a larger proportion of 
members than of non-members made repayments. 

The pattern of distribution of repaying families showed divergence between 
members and non-members. The proportion of repaying families who liquidated 
50 per cent or more of their obligations was higher among members than among 
non-members in the case of big cultivators in four districts, viz., Etawah, Ferozepur, 
Broach and East Khandesh. The corresponding proportion was higher among non¬ 
members than among members in the case of big cultivators of the remaining districts. 
In the case of other classes of cultivators, in most districts the proportion of families 
who repaid 50 per cent or more of their obligations was higher among non-members 
than among members. 
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Capital formation 

The data relating to capital formation among members and non-members arc 
presented in Table 8. In the first instance, the data for big cultivators may be consi¬ 
dered. In Coimbatore, every family among both members and non-members reported 
capital formation, while in Ferozepur and Dharwar about 80 per cent or more of 
the families among members and non-members undertook capital formation. In 
Broach the proportion of families reporting capital formation was 67 per cent among 
non-members and 59 per cent among members, while in East Khandcsh 88 per 
cent of the members and 77 per cent of the non-members undertook capital formation. 
In the remaining districts, viz., Etawah and West Godavari, the proportion of 
families who reported capital formation was about 50 per cent or less among both 
members and non-members. The proportion of families reporting capital formation 
did not show large difference between members and non-members except in Broach. 
East Khandcsh and Dharwar. In Ferozepur, Broach, West Godavari and Coimbatore, 
a notably larger proportion of members than of non-members reported capital 
formation of Rs 500 or above. In Etawah, on the other hand, the proportion of 
families reporting capital formation of Rs 200 or above was significantly more 
among non-members than among members. 


The data for other classes of cultivators show that capital formation was wide¬ 
spread among them in Ferozepur and Coimbatore. In the former district more than 
75 per cent of both members and non-members reported capital formation, while 
in the latter district almost all families undertook capital formation expenditure 
among both members and non-members. In Dharwar and East Khandcsh, among 
both members and non-members, about 50 per cent or more of the families reported 
capital formation. The proportion of families reporting capital formation was less 
than 50 per cent among both members and non-members in other districts. In every 
district a larger proportion of members than of non-members reported capital forma¬ 
tion, but the difference between members and non-members was not marked except 
in Broach and Dharwar. The proportion of families reporting capital formation 
of Rs 300 or above was less than 10 per cent, except in the case of non-members in 
Ferozepur, members in Dharwar and both members and non-members in Coimbatore. 
It was, however, only among members in Coimbatore that the proportion exceeded 
12 per cent. 

Net investmentldisinvestment 

The net investment/disinvestment position among members and non-members 
may be seen from Table 9. In the first place, the data for big cultivators may be 
considered. Both in the case of members and non-members, the proportion of families 
reporting net investment was more than 60 per cent in all the districts barring Etawah 
and West Godavari. In Etawah, 63 per cent of members and 51 per cent of non- 
members recorded net investment. In West Godavari, net investment was reported 
by 53 per cent of members and 38 per cent of non-members. The proportion of 
families reporting net investment was higher, though generally not markedly so, 
among members than among non-members in all the districts barring Dharwar. In 
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Khandesh andDharwar. In East Khandesh the proportion was the same both among 
members and non-members, while in Dharwar it was relatively higher among non¬ 
members. In West Godavari, both among members and non-members, a fairly large 
proportion of the families reported net disinvestment of Rs 1,000 or above. 

The proportion of families reporting net investment generally varied between 
40 per cent and 60 per cent in the case of both members and non-members among 
other classes of cultivators. In Etawah, East Khandesh, West Godavari and Dharwar, 
the proportion of families reporting net investment was higher among members 
than among non-members, while the converse was true of Ferozepur and Coimbatore. 
In Broach the two categories showed roughly the same proportion of families with 
net investment. In most districts, among both members and non-members, the 
proportion of families who reported net investment or net disinvestment of Rs 500 
or above was small. 


General observations 

The data presented in the foregoing paragraphs show some difference in the 
level of activity between members and non-members. General comments based on 
these data have, however, to be made with great care. As already noted, part of the 
difference in performance could have arisen on account of the difference in composi¬ 
tion of members and non-members in terms of owner cultivators, tenant cultivators 
and owncr-cum-tenant cultivators, which was observed in every one of the districts. 
Further, in some districts the members generally operated bigger cultivated holdings 
than non-members. The difference in the size of farm business might also have led 
to difference in performance. Minor differences shown by the data have, therefore, 
to be neglected. Marked differences, when observed in most districts, may, however, 
be taken to reflect a genuine difference in performance between members and non¬ 
members. Such differences were noticed in regard to the spread of credit activity, 
among both big cultivators and other classes of cultivators ; the spread of credit 
activity was markedly higher among members than among non-members. The 
level of capital formation and the tendency to record a positive balance on capital 
account were higher, though not particularly higher, among members than among 
non-members in the big cultivators’ group. Among other classes of cultivators, 
there was no marked difference in position between members and non-members in 
the level of capital formation. As regards net investment/disinvestment among 
other classes of cultivators, in some districts the tendency to record a positive balance 
was greater in the case of members than in the case of non-members, while in others 
the contrary trend was seen. 
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TABLE 2 CULTIVATED HOLDINGS AMONG MEMBERS AND 
NON-MEMBERS : BIG CULTIVATORS 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF CULTIVATED 

HOLDINGS 


District 


NUMM K Of Ml MI11.KS IN I'AC'II CiKOUP AS 
PI RCIN TACit OF TOT A I, NUMIlf 15 OF 
Ml.Mill.KS 


NUMBFR 01 NON-MEMBERS IN FACH OROUP 
AS PLRCENTACiH OF TOTAI. NUMBER Of 
NON-Mr.MBFRS 



Below 

JO 

10-20 

20-30 30-40 

40-50 


acres 

acres 

acres acres 

acres 


1 

2 

3 4 

5 

Ftawah ... 

It.4 


11.1 


Fcro/epur... 


— 

it.:: 21 .; 

21 . 7 

Broach 

East 

/./; 

0.4 

'21.0 to.fi 

V /. 0 

Khundcsh.. 

West 

.... 

o.t 

21.1 2 /.o 

O.t 

Godavari... 

'j. . i 

27 .0 

to.:: 10.2 

o.:: 

Dhurwur ... 

.... 

10. / 

IS. 2 to.t 

11.1 

Coimbatore. 


21 . / 

11.1 11.0 

*7. / 


50 

acres 

i Be low 
10 

acres 

10-20 

20-30 

30-40 

40-50 

50 

acres 

and 

above 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

and 

above 

6 

7 

8 

y 

10 

II 

12 


21.:: 

00. ; 

t/.s . 

i .0 

l.o 


l t . :: 


— 

o. / 

::o.o 

20. 1 

lo.o 

20.0 

s . i 

20. s 

:» ; .■* 

12.1 

10.; 

1.2 

11 . o 


0.0 

10.0 

20.0 

20.0 

2 * . 1 

11.0 

0.1 

It.’, 

r, .o 

n.2 

7 . -i 

II.1 

11.1 


::.o 

::o.:i 

2 :. 

/V. J? 

21.2 

20. 1 

• 

11.0 

21.1 

tl.s 

■ I. 77 

22. > 


TABLE 3—CULTIVATED HOLDINGS AMONG MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS: OTHER 
CULTIVATORS (CULTIVATORS OTHER THAN BIG CULTIVATORS) 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF CULTIVATED 

HOLDINGS 

! Nl’MIUK OF M1MHLRS IN I ACM GROUP AS NUMRI.R Ol NON-MI MW RS IN I ACII CiROUP 
PLRCl.NI ACil. Ol TOTAL NUMBER Of AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL. NUMBER OF 

NUMBERS NON-MEMBERS 

District 



Below 

2-3 

3-5 

5-10 

10-20 

r° Below 
acres -> 

2-3 

3-5 

5-10 

10-20 

20 

acres 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

and “ 

above ‘ lUtS 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

and 

above 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

y 

10 

II 

12 

Ftawah 

10.1 

11 .7 

I/./. 0 

-7 . / 

0.0 

— 2 ; .0 

20.1 

20.0 

20.1 

1.2 


Fero/epur... 

i.i 

2.0 

0.0 

//..»/ 

42. 1 

11.1 2.4 

».j . •.* 

0.0 

JS.O 

10.0 

20 '* 

Broach 

Fast 

■» " 

l.s 

0.7 

2S.1 

11. 1 

22. t 11.0 

11.2 

21.1 

21.0 

' 17. S 

0.0 

Khandcsh.. 

West 

1.2 

o.s 

0.1 

10.1 

42.4 

12.7 20.0 

0.4 

IS.2 

20.1 

JS.O 

7.1 

Godavari... 

■ 21.:: 

n .2 

24.1 

24./ 

S.ti 

2.0 40.7 

11.0 

11.1 

11.7 

10.1 

1.1 

Dharwar ... 

1.0 

2 .7 

1.1 

11.0 

10.4 

IS.2 tl.S 

0.0 

14.0 

12.0 

, 21.0 

7.s 

Coimbatore. 

10.0 

/ /. 7 

20.0 

27.4 

24.1 

7.2 10.1 

s. 1 

27.1 

11.1 

! 10.4 

■ 2.7 
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TABLE 4- DEBT OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF THE YEAR AMONG MEMBERS AND 

NON-MEMBERS 


PROPORTION OF 
FAMILIES FRFK 
I ROM debt 


DISTRIBUTION Of INDEBTED FAMIl.ll S ACCORDING lO 
Sl/.r: OF DEBT NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN F.ACII GROUP 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAI NUMBER OF MFMBI RS 


idistrict 

Members 

Non- 
m ambers 

Below 

Rs 100- 

Rs 300- 

Rs 500- 

Rs 1,000- 

Rs 2.000 
and 
above 


(Per 

ccnt) 

(Per 

eeni) 

Rs 100 

Rs .100 

Rs 500 

Rs 1,000 Rs 2.000 


1 


3 

4 

5 

h 

7 

8 





BIG CULI1VMOKS 




Etawah 

4s . 

i'i . 1 

48.0 

40. o 

40.0 

S’. ft 

44.0 

> 

Fcro/cpur 

... /;./ 

;■ •> •' 

5.4 

n.s 

5.4 

0. it 

H t. 0 

41.4 

Broach 

'-,0.0 

•>»; .» 

/ 

14.5 

14.’, 

n.o 

4S.S 

H7.n 

Fast Khandcsh 

o.t 

56. 7 

- 

5.4 

15.8 

4 n.u 

20.5 

: iM.W 

West Godavari 

n.o 

46.4 

— 

— 

■i.4 

m. 4 

47.0 

W. / 

Dharwar 

... n/.n 

fHi.fi 

— 

10 7 

lH.it 

44.4 

47.S 

: 7.V.7 

Coimbatore 

> 4 . -/'i. i 

45 . 8 


- 

7. 4 

t . 7 

in. 4 

ff.V.i' 





Ollll R CULTIVATORS 



Etawah 

... 

tt.O 

I'J..# 

4H.fi 

’41 .S 

/ 


. 

Ferozepur 

... 11.0 

■i /. a 

5.0 

Hi. 4 

hi. 4 

40.it 

40.0 

44.4 

Broach 

... 51.8 

. f 

5.0 

Jit. ft 

40. S 

40. 8 

14 .H 

J0.4 

East Khandcsh 

... //..*/ 

70.0 

15.4 

55T7 

40.4 

lit. 4 

. io.a 

1.0 

West Godavari 

... 10.5 

tt/.t 

10.fi 

55 . / 

in. 4 

10.4 

11.5 

O.fi 

Dharwar 

... 50.0 

■iO . -i 

n.o 

Hi..* 

HI.4 

IS. 4 

0 . •> 

. 

Coimbatore 

... 

i 45. / 

5.8 

48 . H 

/ /. *; 

44.5 

J7.H 

M./ 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF DIB] — 
NUMBIR OF NON-MEMBERS IN liACII GROUP AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAI. 
NUMBER OF NON-MI-MHERS 


District 



Below 
Rs 100 

Rs 100- 
Rs 300 

Rs 300- 
Rs 500 

Rs 500- 
Rs 1,000 

Rs 1.000- 
Rs 2.000 

Rs 2,000 
and 
above 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 




BICi CULTIVATORS 



Etawah 

7.4 

44.4 

5. a 

40.6 

•J . / 

11.1 

Ferozepur 

4.7 

16.4 

18.0 

1S.0 

16.4 

47.0 

Broach 


n.o 

11.8 

55.5 

17.6 

40.4 

East Khandcsh 

_ 

7. * 

7.7 

ns.n 

45.1 

45.1 

West Godavari 

...I 

n.i 

10.5 

40.5 

17.0 

46.4 

Dharwar 

...\ 0.1 

56.4 

0.1 

IS. 4 

0.1 

18.4 

Coimbatore 

J _ 

6 . n 

6.5 

0.4 

41.0 

56.4 




OTHER 

CULTIVATORS 



Etawah 

... 44.4 

57.8 

44.7 

11.8 

4.5 

0.8 

Ferozepur 

17.0 

14.5 

in. i 

40.0 

15.1 

41.4 

Broach 

...: 46.fi 

54.0 

J6.5 

15.6 

4.6 

1.8 

East Khandesh 

...: 7.8 

47.1 

10.6 

15.7 

11.8 

— 

West Godavari 

...: 16.0 

57.0 

n.o 

18.0 

7.0 : 

5.0 

Dharwar 

... 45.0 

40.0 

17.0 

15.6 

5.4 

— 

Coimbatore 

...» 5.6 

: 47.4 

40.4 

42.6 1 

17.7 

6.5 
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TABLE 5—BORROWINGS DURING THE YEAR AMONG MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS 


I PROPORTION OF 
! FAMILIES WHO 
i DID NOT REPORT 
BORROWINGS 


i DISTRIBUTION OF BORROWING FAMILIES ACCORDING 
I TO SIZE OF BORROWINGS—NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN EACH 
GROUP AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF MEMBERS 


Districi 


l Non- 

- '■ 



■ - 

. 

Rs 2,000 


; Members membe rsi 

Below 

Rs 100- 

Rs 300-Rs 500- 

Rs 1,000- 

and 


(Per 
: cent) 

(Per ; 
cenl) 

Rs 100 

Rs 300 

Rs 500 Rs 1,000 Rs 2,000 

above 

.- ...— 

i 


3 

4 5 

BIG CULTIVATORS 

6 

7 

8 

Htavvaii 

20.0 

50. S 

10.7 

53.6 

17.9 

10. i 

7.1 

..... 

Ferozepur 

25.7 

43 0 

7 . 7 

3 8 

7.7 

19.2 

30.8 

30.8 

Broach 

25 0 

! 33.3 

— 

6.2 

10.4 

22 9 

33.3 

27.1 

Hast Khandesh 

JO 9 

! 66 7 

.— 

5.3 

19.3 

26.3 

28.1 

21.1 

West Godavari ... j 

13 9 

34.0 

— 

2.7 

8.1 

24.3 

29.7 

35.1 

Dharwar 

34.5 

48.5 

2.8 

16.7 

11.1 

27.8 

33.3 

8.3 

Coimbatore ...j 

59.0 

! 64.9 

6.3 \ 6.3 

OTHER CULTIVATORS 

JS.S 

31.2 

37.5 

Eta wall 

23.3 

43.7 

16. 1 

62.5 

5.4 

16.1 



Ferozepur ...i 

15.3 

39 2 

4.7 1 

25.0 

17.2 

29.7 

17.2 

6.3 

Broach ...j 

13.3 

27.6 

3.1 

23.5 

21.4 1 

25.5 

19.4 

7.1 

East Khandesh 

18.0 

74.7 

15.6 

35.4 

28.1 ; 

16.7 

3.1 

1.0 

West Godavari ... 

15.5 

51.2 

10.2 

40.8 

15.3 

15.3 

11.2 

7 1 

Dharwar 

23 . G 

39.3 

14.3 

40.5 

23.x 

16.7 

4.8 

— 

Coimbatore 

45.7 

62.4 

— 

52.6 

13.2 

18.4 

13.2 

2.6 


DISTRIBUTION OF BORROWING FAM1ULS ACCORDING TO SIZE Ol 
BORROWINGS—NUMBER Ol NON-MEMBERS IN EACH GROUP AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL NUMBER OF NON-MEMBERS 


District 



Below 

Rs 100- 


Rs 100 

Rs 300 

. . ... . .... 

9 

10 

Etawuh 

6.7 

33.5 

Ferozepur 

— 

9.7 

Broach 

— 

— 

East Khandesh 

...: 10.0 

10.0 

West Godavari 

i _ 

2.9 

Dharwar 

5.9 

47.1 

Coimbatore 

—- 

15.0 

Etawah 

...: 28.i 

44.6 

Ferozepur 

...j 13.2 

24.0 

Broach 

7.9 

50.8 

East Khandesh 

14.0 

' 58.1 

West Godavari 

...j 19.0 

40.5 

Dharwar 

...: 32.4 

' 42.6 

Coimbatore 

7.3 

45.1 


Rs 300- 

Rs 5OC¬ 

Rs 1,000- 

Rs 2,000 

Rs 500 

Rs 1,000 

Rs 2,000 

and above 

11 

12 

13 

14 


BIG CULTIVATORS 


16.7 

20.0 

20.0 

3.3 

22.6 

32.3 

25.8 

9.7 

IS. 8 

JS.S 

37.5 

25.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

14.3 

22.9 

25.7 

34 3 

17.0 

17.6 

5.9 

5.9 

10.0 

10.0 

25.0 

40.0 

OTHER ( 

CULTIVATORS 



18.2 

8.3 


0.8 

14.0 

24.0 

19.4 

5.4 

18.3 

15.1 

6.3 

1.6 

18.6 

4.7 

2.3 

2.3 

14.3 

i 13.1 

9.5 

3.6 

14.8 

8.3 

1.9 

_ 

17.1 

1 18.3 j 

8.5 

3.7 


i 
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TABLE 6—REPAYMENTS DURING THE YEAR AMONG MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS 

. I i ' 

! i DISTRIBUTION OF REPAYING FAMILIES ACCORDING TO 

; ! SIZE OF REPAYMENT 

! PROPORTION ;_ 

j OF FAMILIES j ‘ ..~~. 1 -- 

j WHO DID NOT j 

; REPORT ANY i NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN EACH NUMBER OF NON-MEMBERS IN 
- REPAYMENT GROUP AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ; EACH GROUP AS PERCENTAGE OF 
| NUMBER OF MEMBERS TOTAL NUMBER OF NON-MEMBERS 

District ! j I 


' 

h “ : mem- -Below ; 
bers | bers Rs 

1 ioo ; 

(Per ! (Per i 
cent) j cent) 

Rs Rs ! Rs Rs * Rs \ Rs \ Rs \ 

100- 300- \ 500- 1,000 100- \ 300- \ 500- \ 

Rs Rs ; Rs and ™ ' Rs ’ Rs i Rs i 

300 : 500 1 1,000 above 1UU 300 j 500 1,000 

Rs 

1,000 

and 

above 


1 ! 2 

3 

4 5 6 7 8 ! 9 

10 

n 

12 

Etawah ... 

28.G ; 03.0 

24.0 

RIG CULTIVATORS 

52.0 J2.0 12.0 — 27.3 . 18.2 

27.3 

18.2 

0.1 

Ferozcpur... 

22.!) , 5S.2 

7.4 

7.4 , 22.2 ’■ 25.9 1 37.0 . S.7 ’■ 30.4 

17.4 

21.7 

21.7 

Broach 

20.7 . 25.0 

4.4 

2.2 ■ 6.6 ! , 28.0 57.8 \ 5.6 ; 16.7 

11.1 

22.2 

44.4 

East 

Khandesh... 

0.4 ; 73.3 


: 

5.2 27.6 22.4 44.8 — 25.0 

12.5 

37.5 

25.0 

West 

Godavari... 

34.!) SI.) 

7.1 

7.1 | 7.1 j 2S.6 ; 50.0 j — ! 10.0 

20.0 

10.0 

60.0 

Dharwar ... 

34.6 | 51.5 

2.8 

33.3 i 13.9 ! 30.0 19.4 12.5 ■ 56.3 

18.8 

12.5 

— 

Coimbatore. 

46.1 71.0 

2S.6 

33.3 ~ 0.5 i 14.3 14.3 ! — 31.3 

6.3 

— 

62.5 

Etawah ... 

28.8 : 62.3 

i 38.5 j 

OTHER CULTIVATORS 

48.1 ; 3.8 j 7.7 \ 1.9 j 53.1 32.1 ; 

12.3 

2.5 


Ferozepur... 

18.4 i 57.1 

25.8 J 

25.8 | 29.0 j 11.3 i 8.1 ! 19.8 j 34.1 

15.4 

16.5 

14.3 

Broach 

1C.S | 30.5 

14.0 j 

23.4 | 22.3 . 25.5 j 13.8 i 14.9 j 47.1 

24.0 

9.1 

5.0 

East 

Khandesh... 

i 1 

16.9 j 74.7 

! 

38.8 i 22.4 | 17.3 ! 6.1 \ 16.3 ! 60.4 

13.0 

7.0 

2.3 

West 

Godavari ... 

1 41.1 ! 80.2 i 

lo.i ; 

! ! 1 | : 

45.6 ; 13.2 i 14.7 7.1 j 23.5 | 44.1 

20. G 

8.8 

2.0 

Dharwar ... 

1 20. J ! 50.5 s 

i 20.5 ; 

12.3 ; 20.5 i 6.4 \ 1.3 ■ 44.4 \ 41.7 

11.1 

2.8 

— 

Coimbatore. 

j 68.6 \ 77.5 

! i 

, 22.7 ; 

40.0 : 18.2 \ 9.1 j 9.1 j 34.7 j 40.8 

* i 1 i 

6.1 

14.3 

4.1 


37A 
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tabu: 7—repayments as percentage of debt plus repayments among 

MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS 



; PROPORTION OF 
FAMILIES 
REPORTING 
NEITHER 

REPAYMFNT NOR 
DEBT 

i PROPORTION OF 

1 FAMILIES 

| REPORTING 

1 DEBT BUT NO 

REPAYMENT 

i 

• DISTRIBUTION OF REPAYING FAMILIES ACCORDING 

J TO PROPORTION OF REPAYMENTS TO DEBT PLUS 
^REPAYMENTS—NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN EACH GROUP 
j AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

District 

Mem¬ 

bers 

(Per 

cent) 

Non- 

mem¬ 

bers 

(Per 

cent) 

| Mcm- 
; bers 
! (Per 
: cent) 

; Non- 
| mem- 
! bers 
; (Per 
; cent) 

j Below 
! 10 
per 
cent 

10-30 
. per 
: cent 

j 

30-fi0 

per 

cent 

7,0-80 
, Per 
j cent 

80-100 

per 

cent 

s 


1 

2 

3 

i 4 

5 

1 6 

i 

i 7 

8 

9 

10 

Etawah 

s.r, 

14.2 

• 20.0 

BIG CULTIVATORS 

: 10.7 : 4.0 i 28.0 

s.o 

! 28.0 

4.0 

28.0 

Fcrozepur 

44 3 

20.1 

8.6 

: 20.1 

; 14.8 

20.6 

18.fi 

j 20.6 

3.7 

3.7 

Broach 

23.4 

12.* 

6.3 

i 12.fi 

•> o 

: 13.3 

; 20.0 


4.4 

37.8 

East Khandcsh. 

4.7 

7,0.0 

1.7 

; 23.3 


. 17.2 

31.0 

! 16.6 

— 

3.2 

West Godavari. 

o.s 

22.6 

! 2 fi.6 

I fiS.fi 

‘ 24.4 

17.0 

28.6 

! 2fi. 0 

— 

7.1 

Dharwar 

21 . 8 

J~i. 7, 

12.7 

1 0.1 

8.3 

30.6 

.>.» •< 

: 13.0 

fi.6 

10.4 

Coimbatore ... 

28. 2 

38. 6 

\ 17.0 

33.3 

: fir.i 

10.0 



—■ 

0. fi 

Etawah ..., 

4.1 

,7.5. S 

OTHER CULTIVATORS 

24.7 ! 26.7, 0.6 i 11.7, 

i n.fi 

32.7 ; 

.8 , 

28.8 

Fcrozepur ...i 

6.6 

2fi.fi 

11. s 

: 31.6 

30.6 

23.8 

24.2 

0.7 : 

3.2 '■ 

G.fi 

Broach ...j 

s.o ! 

21.8 

8.0 

8.6 

11.7 

12.8 

0.6 

31.0 j 

6.4 j 

27.7 

East Khandcsh. 1 

6.8 i 

61.2 

10.2 

13.fi 

1.0 

43.3 

I IS. 4 

7,7.1 | 

4.1 j 

6.1 

West Goduvari. 

i 7.8 i 

37.8 

33.6 

I2.fi 

7.4 

30.0 

33.8 

•jo i 

1.7, i 

4.4 

Dharwar 

i 10.0 ! 

34.3 \ 

10.1 

27,. 3 

14.7 

21.8 

17.0 

16.7 i 

1.3 | 

28.2 

Coimbatore ... 

! 21.4 j 
1 

37.6 ! 

47.1 

30.0 

31 * 

22.7 

22.7 

13.6 

i 

0.1 


DISTRIBUTION OF REPAYING FAMILIES ACCORDING TO PROPORTION OF 
REPAYMENTS TO DEBT PLUS REPAYMENTS—NUMBER OF NON-MEMBERS 
IN EACH GROUP AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF NON-MEMBERS 

District ■ —..- --—-----y- 



Below 10 
per cent 

10-30 j 

per cent 

30-30 . 

per cent J 

i 

7,0-80 
per cent 

j 80-100 

per cent 

100 

per cent 

11 

12 i 

13 ...J 

14 

I 15 

16 



BIO CULTIVATORS 




Etawali 

18.2 

18.2 

13.6 

0.1 

0.1 

31.8 

Ferozpur 

17.4 

21.7 

26.1 

17.4 

8.7 

8.7 

Broach 

fi. 0 

33.3 

22 2 

11.1 

fi. 6 

22.2 

East Khandcsh... 

_ 

2 fi.O 

2 fi.O j 

37.fi 

— 

12.fi 

West Godavari... 

10.0 

10.0 

20.0 ! 

30.0 

10.0 i 

i 20.0 

Dharwar 

12.7, 

18.8 

0.2 

18.8 

— i 

! 43.8 

Coimbatore 

31.3 

12.fi 

31.3 

6.2 

— 

18.8 



OTHER 

CULTIVATORS 




Etawah 

13. G 

20.6 

14.8 ; 

17.3 

1.2 

23.5 

Ferozepur 

| 22.0 

lfi.4 

13.2 

28.6 

j 6.6 

14.3 

Broach 

4.1 

0.0 

I6.fi ! 

38.8 

; 8.3 

22.3 

East Khandcsh... 

! - 

14.0 

18.6 

27.0 

| 4.7 

34.9 

West Godavari... 

i fi.O 

14.7 ! 

32.4 

17.6 

8.8 

20.6 

Dharwar ...: 

\ 0.7 

1 0.7 j 

18.1 

18.1 

1 4.2 

40.3 

Coimbatore 

16.3 

34.7 j 

12.2 , 

12.2 


\ 24.fi 
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TABLE 8 CAPITAL FORMATION AMONG MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS 


| DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF CAPITAL FORMATION— 
j NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN EACH GROUP AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 
! MEMBERS 


District 

Nil 

Below 

Rs50 

Rs 50- 
Rs 100 

■ j i 

Rs 100- ; Rs 200- ! Rs 300- j 

Rs 200 Rs 300 ! Rs 500 j 

i ; ! 

! j 1 

Rs 500- i 
Rs 1,000 ! 

Rs 

1,000 

and 

above 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 ' 

8 

Etawah 

54.3 

11.1 

BIG CULTIVATORS 

11. t \ 11.4 . 2.0 


N.6 


Ferozcpur 

5 .7 

20.0 

22 0 

- X.ft 

5.7 

17.1 

20.0 

Broach ... s 

40.0 

14.1 

■1.7 

5 10.6 1.7 

* 1.0 

4.7 

14.1 

EastKhandesh 

12.5 

0.4 

0.4 

10.<) ; 12.r, 

125 

: 7. S .. 

25.0 

West Godavari ...! 

■is .s 

9.3 

— 

2.3 1 4.7 

9.3 

O.o ] 

10.5 

Dharwar 

7. 5 

9.1 

; 14.5 

! 12.7 10,'J 

1 12.7 

25.0 . 

0.1 

Coimbatore 

— 

2.0 

\ TV? 

; 15.4 ; 5.1 

in. ;i 

10.5 

4S. 7 


OTHER CULTIVATORS 


Etawah 

05.S : 

17. 8 

2.7 i 

4.1 

> . 5 i 

2.7 • 

1.4 

— 

Ferozepur 

2i.i ; 

42.1 

11.8 

7.9 

7.0 

5.0 , 

5.5 ; 

— 

Broach 

! 50.6 \ 

25.0 ' 

8.0 i 

5.5 i 

1.8 . 

0.0 : 

1.8 * 

8.5 

East Khan desh .. 

! 45.8 ! 

36.9 ! 

12.7 \ 

11.0 

7.0 


1.7 i 

— 

West Godavari .. 

! 00.s \ 

J5.S j 

1.7 

5.2 

1.7 i 

1.7 ! 

4.5 

1.1 

Dharwar 

27.5 j 

21.5 ! 

70.1 

14.5 

5,5 

0.1 i 

2.7 ; 

— 

Coimbatore 

i — 

50.0 

20,0 

22.0 i 

7.1 j 

i 

10.0 i 

4.5 | 
i 

5.7 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF CAPITAL FORMATION — 

! NUMBER OF NON-MEMBERS IN EACH GROUP AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 
j NON-MEMBERS 


District 

r -i 

! 

i Ni] 

j _ ! 

Below 
Rs 50 

! i 

Rs 50- 
Rs 100 

j 

j Rs 100- j 
! Rs 200 1 

j 

I Rs 200- 
1 Rs 300 

; Rs 300- 
i Rs 500 

i 

j i 

! Rs 500- 1 
! Rs I,000 : 

Rs 1,000 
and above 


■ 9 

i 1 

bri 

11 

i 12 1 

13 

; 14 

!. 

16 


BIG CULTIVATORS 


Etawah 

50.8 1 

16.4 j 

6.5 

4.0 j 

8.2 

3.3 

6,6 

3.3 

Ferozepur 

5.5 

29.1 1 

23.6 

. 12.7 1 

7.3 

5.5 

7.3 i 

9.1 

Broach 

58.8 ! 

20.S | 

20.8 

: 4.2 j 

12.5 

— 

— 

8.3 

East Khandesh ... 

28.5 i 

3.3 : 

13.4 

10.0 1 

•t n 
t» . o 

10.0 

io.o ; 

26.7 

West Godavari... 

47.2 

20.8 : 

J. 7 

5.7 j 

7.5 

1.0 

3.8 \ 

7.5 

Dharwar 

21.2 | 

18.2 ! 

3.0 

12.1 ! 

0.1 

6.1 

27.3 

3.0 

Coimbatore 

— 1 

5.3 | 

19.3 

; 26.3 j 

8.8 

7.0 

8.8 : 

24.6 




OTHER 

CULTIVATORS 





Etawah 

73.0 

13.0 

3.3 

, 2.3 i 

2.8 . 

2.8 ‘ 

1.4 : 

0.5 

Ferozepur 

24.5 ! 

47.2 

9.4 

5.2 i 

2.4 : 

2.8 ; 

6.6 : 

1.9 

Broach 

75.3 ' 

15.5 ! 

2.9 

i 3.4 ! 

1.1 . 

U1 i 

— 

0.6 

East Khandesh ... 

50.0 i 

17.6 I 

10.0 

: 10.0 j 

4.1 

2.9 ! 

4.1 ! 

1.2 

West Godavari ...j 

! 74.4 \ 

16.3 : 

3.5 

1.7 i 

_ ! 

1.7 : 

0.6 \ 

1.7 

Dharwar 

| 46.0 i 

24.7 \ 

12.4 

6.2 i 

5.4 \ 

3.9 1 

1.7 1 

1.1 

Coimbatore ...| 

i i.s 

40.8 ! 

22.5 

le.i : 

8.3 j 

3.2 ! 

6.0 : 

1.4 
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TABLE 9—NET INVESTMENT/DISINVESTMENT AMONG MEMBERS AND 

NON-MEMBERS 


District 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF NET 
'INVESTMENT/DISINVESTMENT—NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN EACH 
GROUP AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF MEMBERS 


NET DISINVESTMENT 


Rs 

1,000 ; 
and j 
abovei 


Rs 

500- 

Rs 

1,000 


| Rs 
! 300- 
!Rs 500] 


Rs 
100 - 
Rs 300 


i Below 
Rs 
100 


Nei¬ 
ther 
invest-] 
ment 
nor 
dis- 
invest-| 
ment 
or 
bal¬ 
ance 
j bet- 
! ween 
i invest¬ 
ment 
! and 
: dis- 
, invest- 
; ment 


NET INVESTMENT 


Below | Rs Rs | c|!<? 1 1 000 
Rs ! 100. j 300- ; 

100 RsSOORsSOOi^;^ 



< 1 : 

1 _ 

2 

3 j 

4 

Etawah 

... 2.9 

<S. d 

3.1 

■s. 0 

Ferozepur 

...I — ■ 

5 . 7 

3. 7 

2.9 

Broach 

... 4.7 \ 

l.ii 

3.1 

0.3 

East Khandesh 

...! 1.0 

0.3 

3.1 

3.1 

West Godavari 

...j 20.9 

7.0 

4.7 

7.0 

Dharwar 

... ’>-4 

3.0 

5.5 

1.8 

Coimbatore 

... 12.8 

— 

— 

2.0 


Etawah 

— 

4.1 

1.4 

17.8 

Ferozepur 

2.0 

17.1 

0.6 

14.3 

Broach ...' 

4.4 

3.3 

8.8 

11.5 

East Khandesh ...j 

0.8 

2.3 

2.3 

3.9 

West Godavari 

4.3 

3.2 

3.2 

23.0 

Dharwar ...j 

0.9 

1.8 ; 

3.3 10.9 

Coimbatore ...! 

1.4 : 

3.7 

11.4 

11.4 


5 ] 

6 j 7 8 

9 ! 

10 

11 


BIG CULTIVATORS 


11A 

— 

11.1 

25.7 

11A 

14.3 

.... 

3.7 

2.9 

5.7 

14.3 

17.1 

14.3 

25.7 

4.7 

0.3 

4.7 

10.7 

9.4 

12.5 

36.0 

1.0 

— 

4.7 

18.8 

7.8 

17.2 

35.9 

2.8 

4.7 

11.0 

4.0 

4.7 

7.0 

25.5 

7.3 

3.6 

7.3 

10.9 

14.3 

IGA 

23.0 

OTHER 

CULTIVATORS 

23 A 

12.8 

10.2 

38.5 

21.9 

4.1 

20.5 

21.9 

/. 1 

1.4 

2.7 

13.2 


17.1 

15.8 

3.9 

5.3 

3.9 

5.3 

8.0 

17.7 

15.9 

10.0 

8.8 

3.6 

3.9 

0.8 

22.9 

21.2 

12.7 

11.9 i 

0.8 

9.5 

10.3 

19.0 

10.4 

3.4 

2.0 

5.2 

11.8 

10.9 

23.4 

20.0 i 

0.4 

0.4 - 

_ 

15.7 


13.7 

14.3 j 

14.3 ! 

4.3 

5.7 
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TABLE 9—NET INVESTMENT/DISINVESTMENT AMONG MEMBERS AND 
NON-MEMBERS (• Concluded ) 


EMILIES according to size of net 
K rK/DISINVESTMENT—NUMBER OF NON-MEMBERS 
IN EACH GROUP AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 
NON-MEMBERS 


NET DISINVESTMENT 


(above 1,000 


Rs 500 Rs 300 100 


■ Nei- i 
1 thcr ■ 
invest-; 

1 mcnt l 
' nor , 


, invest - 
1 ment 
i or ! 

vi baI " I 
v | ancc I 

I bet- ■ 

| ween 
i invest-. 

mcnt ; 
j and i 
I dis- ; 
I invest-; 
j ment i 


NET INVESTMENT 


Below; Rs Rs i 
Rs i 100- 300- ! 

100 !Rs 300 Rs 500; . 


Etawah 

1.6 

0.8 

0.0 

0.8 

Ferozepur 

9.1 

3.0 

3.0 

0.1 

Broach 

4.2 

8.3 

4.2 

4.2 

East Khandesh ... 

3.3 

3.3 

— 

3.3 

West Godavari ...j 

20.7 ! 

13.2 ; 

5.7 

11.3 

Dharwar ...| 

3.0 ( 

— : 

3.0 

3.0 

Coimbatore ...( 

5.3 ' 

1.8 : 

3 . 5 : 

5.3 


Etawah 
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WOOL PRODUCTION AND MARKETING FINANCE IN 
BIKANER DISTRICT 

1. INTRODUCTORY 

l.f Background 

The Bikaner district of Rajasthan , situated in the Thar desert, is characterized 
by sandy soils , and scanty and uncertain rainfall . Cultivation of land in the district 
is carried on mainly for production of food crops for home consumption. The vast 
uncultivated areas of the district, in which shrubs and bushes grow, even when 
rainfall is scarce or unevenly distributed, are being used for livestock-rearing which 
is an important economic activity in the rural areas. Sheep-breeding is the most 
important livestock industry from the standpoint of the number of sheep maintained 
and cash income received from the sale of wool by sheep-breeders. The entire output 
of wool is generally sold, and nearly 80 per cent of it is exported. In view of the 
importance of the sheep-breeding industry in the district, it was decided to study 
intensively the financing of production and marketing of wool. 

1.2 Nature and scope of the enquiry 

It was proposed to select about 100 sheep-breeders for this purpose. The 
investigation was confined to seven of the sixteen villages selected for the demand- 
side enquiry in which there were a large number of sheep-breeders. The cultivating 
families having 20 sheep or more, selected for the enquiry, in these villages 
numbered 100. 

Two schedules, one relating mainly to the general features of the sheep-breeding 
business such as the size of herd, quantity of wool produced, etc., and the other 
relating mainly to the financial aspects such as expenditure incurred on the business 
and cash receipts during the year, were canvassed. The period of reference for the 
enquiry was from July to June. The schedule relating to the general features of the 
business elicited information for a period of three years from 1954-5 to 1956-7 with 
a view to ascertaining, among other things, changes in the size of the business, while 
the schedule relating to financial aspects elicited information only for the year 1956-7. 
It was decided that those sheep-breeders who were not selected as cultivators in 
the demand-side investigation should be interviewed with the General Demand 
Schedule also, so as to get information regarding the working of rural credit with 
particular reference to the selected sheep-breeders. 

The district had six sheep-breeders’ co-operative societies at the end of 
1956-7. According to the by-laws, these societies were to function mainly as 
sheep improvement societies by providing educational assistance to members, 
adopting preventive measures against spread of contagious diseases, purchase of 
pedigree rams, etc. The by-laws did not provide for supply of credit by the societies 
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to their members. Five out of six sheep-breeders’ societies registered in the district 
upto 1956-7 were selected for investigation. The financial position of the sheep- 
breeders’ societies pertaining to the year 1956-7 was studied through the General 
Supply Schedule No. 1, whereas the members of the selected societies were interviewed 
using a questionnaire eliciting information about their relationship with the societies 
and their views about the working of the societies. 

The plan of enquiry included an investigation into the marketing of wool and 
financing of wool marketing. The traders in wool and press-owners and commercial 
banks engaged in the financing of wool marketing were interviewed with special 
questionnaires for this purpose. The number of traders selected was 22 out of a 
total of about 150 traders dealing in wool at Bikaner. The questionnaire for traders 
sought to elicit information about the nature of marketing charges involved at various 
stages in the marketing of wool. The questionnaire to press-owners solicited 
mainly information on the quantity of wool pressed by them every month for a 
continuous period of three years ending 1956-7. The commercial banks comprised 
the only institutional agency engaged in financing the marketing of wool, as there 
was no co-operative marketing society dealing in wool. The commercial banks 
functioning in the district were requested to fill in a questionnaire with a view to 
eliciting information about the extent of finance given by them for wool marketing 
on pledge, hypothecation or in other ways. 

2. THE SHEEP-BREEDING INDUSTRY 
2.1 Characteristics of the sheep-breeding business 

The main features of the sheep-breeding business revealed by the investigation 
of sheep-breeders may be summarized as under : 

(1) The average size of holding of the sheep-breeders was 132 acres per family 
of which 50 acres were under crops and 82 acres were utilized for grazing during 
1956-7. The area under crops comprised mainly moth and bajra and to a small extent 
gowar which is used as fodder. The area under crops reported by cultivating families 
of the district according to the demand-side investigation was 38 acres. The sheep- 
breeders, it appears, did not comprise a separate group as distinct from the agricultu¬ 
rists. Sheep-breeding and cultivation of crops were complementary activities. 

(2) The average size of herd owned by sheep-breeders comprised 91 sheep and 
27 other types of livestock per family. 

(3) The proportion of sheep-breeders who migrated to distant places for 
grazing sheep during 1956-7, which was a year of normal rainfall in the district, 
was 28 per cent. 

(4) The number of sheep owned by sheep-breeders showed an increase 
from 1954-5 onwards. In this connexion it may be noted that the prices of Indian 
wool remained very favourable for the sheep-breeders since the beginning 
of 1950 until 1957. The annual average index number of wholesale prices 
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(base year ended August 1939 — 100) of wool rose from 262 in 1947 to 351 
in 1949 and further to 640 in 1951. It remained above 600 during five of the 
following six years and was 681 in 1957. 

2.2 Cash expenditure and receipts during 1956-7 

The pattern of expenditure and receipts of the sheep-breeders showed the 
following main features : 

(1) The total cash expenditure on crop production and livestock-rearing 
incurred by the sheep-breeders was Rs 261 per family. The expenditure on livestock- 
rearing, which comprised mainly purchase of fodder and other cattle feed and, to a 
smaller extent, cash wages to casual labour, amounted to Rs 128 per family or 49 percent 
of the total expenditure. The expenditure on crop production amounted to Rs 38 per 
family or 15 per cent of the total, comprising purchase of seed and wages to casual 
labour; the expenditure was less than Re 1 per acre of area cropped. The wages 
paid to permanent farm servants amounted to Rs 45 per family or 17 per cent of 
the total. The remaining cash expenditure of Rs 50 per family or 19 per cent of the 
total was accounted for by land revenue, interest on loans, purchase of materials 
for farming, cash rent and other expenditure in that order of importance. The yield 
of crops was very low, varying between 0.5 to 0.7 maund per acre during the three 
years ending 1956-7. The quantity of cereals and fodder grains produced during 
1956-7 was 31 maunds and 3 maunds, respectively, valued together at Rs 457 per 
family. 

(2) The cash farm expenditure incurred during the year was financed largely 
from owned funds. The entire expenditure on livestock-rearing and on payment 
of wages to permanent farm servants, which together accounted for two-thirds of 
the total cash expenditure on crop production and livestock-rearing, was financed 
from owned funds. The proportion of expenditure on crop production financed 
from owned funds was 94 per cent and that from borrowings 6 per cent. The propor¬ 
tion of other cash expenditure financed from owned funds was 84 per cent and from 
sale of assets and borrowings 16 per cent. The proportion of total current cash 
expenditure on the farm and livestock business financed by borrowings was less 
than 2 per cent. 

(3) The total cash receipts of the sheep-breeders during 1956-7 amounted to 
Rs 685 per family of which Rs 638 or 93 per cent were derived from the sale of wool, 
Rs 17 or 2 per cent from the sale of crops and fodder, and Rs 30 or 5 per cent from 
4 other * sources such as sale of milk and milk products, wages, interest and rent 
received. The receipts from the sale of crops and fodder were very small, not only 
as compared to those from the sale of wool but also in relation to the value of gross 
produce, of which they constituted 4 per cent. The cultivation of crops was thus 
carried on mainly for family consumption. 

(4) The cash receipts of the sheep-breeders from the sale of wool were distri¬ 
buted over three periods, namely, July-August, October-December and March-April, 
corresponding with the three shearing seasons. The details about the proportion 
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of cash receipts realized from each of the three shearing seasons, the number 
of sheep shorn per family, the quantity of wool produced per sheep and the 
amount realized per sheep and per pound of wool sold during these three seasons 
are given in Table 1. 

TABLE 1—WOOL PRODUCTION AND RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF WOOL—1956-7 




July-Aug. 

Oct.-Dec. 

\ Mar .-April 

1 

Amount realized from sale of wool per family (Rs) 

169 

216 

254 

2 

Proportion of cash receipts from the sale of wool 





to total receipts (Per cent) 

26 

■VI 

40 

3 

Number of sheep shorn per family 

61 

72 

80 

4 

Average quantity of wool produced per sheep shorn 





(lbs.) 

1 

2 

l 

• 

5 

Cash receipts per sheep shorn (Rs) 

3 

3 

: 3 

6 

Price realized (Rs/ lbs.) 

2 

2 

3 


(Source : Intensive Enquiry Schedule No. 2) 


The proportion of cash receipts to total receipts was the highest during the 
spring clip (March-April). The wool produced during winter is generally of a better 
quality and fetches a higher price. The larger cash receipts during the spring clip as 
compared to the other two clips were, therefore, due not only to a larger number of 
sheep shorn and the wool produced but also due to a higher price fetched per pound 
of wool during this clip. 

(5) The number of sheep-breeders who reported sale of wool in and outside 
the village was 84 and 17, respectively. The sale of wool outside the village was 
reported largely by sheep-breeders of one of the selected villages, namely, Nalbari, 
situated near Bikaner city, which is the marketing centre for wool in the district. 
The sale transactions thus largely took place in the village itself. 

(6) The number of sale transactions in which the price of wool sold was settled 
at the time of delivery and before delivery was 204 and 42, respectively. Because of 
the rising trend in wool prices, a majority of the sheep-breeders was unwilling to enter 
into a contract for the sale of wool at a price fixed in advance of actual delivery. The 
number of transactions involved in respect of amounts borrowed prior to sale was 20. 

23 The extent, volume and nature of credit transactions of the sheep-breeders 

The proportion of indebted sheep-breeders at the end of the year was 57 per 
cent. The outstanding debt of the sheep-breeders at the end of the year was Rs 960 
per family and Rs 1,684 per indebted family. 

The value of owned land, livestock and buildings and dues receivable, com¬ 
prising the major items of assets, was Rs 5,591 per family of which livestock alone 
accounted for Rs 4,112 or 74 per cent, followed by buildings at Rs 897 or 16 per cent 
of the total. The value of owned land was only Rs 493 per family or 9 per cent of 
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the total. The outstanding debt at the end of the year formed 17 per cent oi 
the value of assets owned, but its proportion to the total value of land owned was 
as high as 195 per cent. The value of livestock owned by the borrowers might have 
been the main asset taken into account in extending credit by the credit agencies, as 
the value of owned land was inadequate in relation to the volume of credit provided. 

The families reporting borrowings during the Survey year constituted 53 per 
cent of the total. The amount borrowed worked out to Rs 704 per family or Rs 1,328 
per borrowing family. 

The purposes for which credit was obtained by the sheep-breeders indicated 
that, of the debt outstanding at the beginning of the year, 48 per cent was for medium- 
term agricultural purposes comprising mainly purchase of livestock and 45 per 
cent, for long-term consumption purposes of which ceremonial expenditure 
was the most important; the remaining 7 per cent was for short-term consumption, 
repayment of debt and other purposes. 

The proportion of the amount borrowed during the year for medium-term 
agricultural purposes comprising purchase of livestock was 74 per cent whereas 
that for long-term consumption purposes was 18 per cent. The remaining amount 
was accounted for mostly by short-term consumption and repayment of debt. 
The main features of the data are that (a) borrow ing was not resorted to for financing 
current farm expenditure and (b) a major portion of the credit obtained was 
for purchase of livestock. 

The demand-side investigation of cultivating families generally showed that, 
of the debt outstanding at the end of the year, 24 per cent was for medium-term 
agricultural purposes comprising purchase of livestock and 48 per cent, for long-term 
consumption purposes. The cultivating families which were asked about their 
requirements for additional credit for developmental purposes, however, indicated 
that 83 per cent of their requirements w ere for purchase of livestock. 

The pattern of current cash farm expenditure of the sheep-breeders which 
revealed a very low volume of expenditure in relation to the size of holdings and the 
number of livestock owned, when considered along with the purposes for which credit 
was actually obtained by them, clearly indicated that short-term credit for current 
cash farm expenditure was neither required nor availed of to any appreciable extent. 
The most important productive purpose for which credit was required and taken 
was purchase of livestock. The co-operative credit organization in the district 
was faced with the problem of meeting the demand for medium-term loans for this 
purpose. The attempts made by co-operatives to meet this demand and the problems 
and difficulties that arose are discussed subsequently. 

The proportion of sheep-breeding families reporting repayments during the 
Survey year was 34 per cent and the amount repaid was Rs 195 per family or Rs 574 
per repaying family. 
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The net borrowings of the sheep-breeders during the Survey year, as a result 
of their borrowing and repaying activities, amounted to Rs 509 per family, as com¬ 
pared to their debt at the beginning of the year at Rs 369 per family. The outstanding 
debt at the end of the year v including the interest accumulated during the year, which 
amounted to Rs 960 per family, represented an increase of \60 per cent over the 
debt outstanding at the beginning or the year. The proportion of sheep-breeders 
who recorded an increase and a decrease in debt during the Survey year was 50 per 
cent and 5 per cent, respectively, the rest comprising mainly the non-indebted families. 


3. CO-OPERATIVE SHEEP-BREEDERS' SOCIETIES 


3.1 Introductory 

The Co-operative Movement in the district was in its infancy during the Survey 
year. The central co-operative bank, established in 1951, had also recently started func¬ 
tioning. The absence of well-developed primary agricultural credit societies is partly 
explained by the fact that crop production was highly uncertain and carried on 
mainly for home consumption, and. as the cash expenditure involved in current 
farm operations was generally very low, the demand for short-term credit for crop 
production was also relatively small. 

During the Survey year, the central co-operative bank was, however, faced 
with issues regarding the nature and adequacy of security against which medium- 
term loans could be issued to sheep-breeders’ societies. The main purpose for which 
sheep-breeders required credit was, as already stated, purchase of sheep. The value 
of land owned by sheep-breeders was not, as was seen earlier, adequate to provide 
the requisite security against which such loans could be issued. According to the 
rules, a co-operative credit society could issue medium-term loans exceeding Rs 500, 
only after creating a legal charge over the borrower’s owned land, worth at least 
twice the amount of the loan. Advances to marketing and non-crcdit societies, 
under which category the sheep-breeders' societies were registered, were permitted 
against the hypothecation or pledge of goods with a margin of 25 to 50 per cent, 
whereas clean advances to these societies were permitted upto their net owned capital. 
The central co-operative bank, however, advanced unsecured medium-term loans for 
the purchase of sheep to some of the sheep-breeders’ societies from the funds supplied 
by the Community Projects Administration. Because of the objections raised by the 
various inspecting authorities, the central bank decided to advance further loans to 
sheep-breeders’ societies only if the societies were able to furnish the necessary security 
under the rules. There was thus the problem of security against which medium-term 
loans for the purchase of livestock were to be provided by co-operative institutions. 


3.2 Working of the selected sheep-breeders’ societies 

The five sheep-breeders’ societies selected for intensive study and the dates 
of their registration are given below : 
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Code Number of the society 

Society BBS1 
Society BBS2 
Society BBS3 
Society BBS4 
Society BBS5 


Date of registration 

5 February 1957 
28 March 1957 
5 February 1957 
5 February 1957 
28 April 1956 


The number of societies registered during the latter part of 1956-7 was 
four and only one society was registered in the first half of 1956. The period of 
operation of four societies during the Survey year was thus very brief. All the societies 
selected for the Survey were from Nokha taluk which was covered by the Community 
Development Programme. 


3.3 By-laws 

The by-laws under which the sheep-breeders’ societies were registered, however, 
did not provide for the issue of loans to their members. The objectives of 
the societies, according to the by-laws, which were similar to those of better farming 
societies, were as under : 

To promote the economic interests of the members by : 

(1) improving their methods of sheep-breeding, 

(2) disseminating amongst them up-to-date information in the matter of sheep¬ 
breeding, 

(3) arranging the joint purchase and joint sale of ewes and rams and disposal 
of improved or surplus stock, 

(4) adopting preventive measures against spread of contagious disease, 

(5) arranging for the grazing of their sheep, etc., and 

(6) the provision of educational assistance to its members, specially in sheep- 
breeding. 

The societies were classified as agricultural non-credit societies, and supply 
of credit was not included among their objectives. The by-laws of the society did 
not mention the manner in which the credit limit of the society and of individual 
members was to be fixed. The procedure that should be followed in the disbursement 
and recovery of loans was of course also not mentioned in the by-laws and the 
registers which the societies were required to maintain, did not provide for a loan 
ledger for individual members or for a demand, collection and arrears register. 
The only mention in the by-laws regarding the contingency in which the society may 
be required to borrow from outside sources was for carrying out the functions 
entrusted to the Managing Committee. It was stated that one of the functions of 
Managing Committee would be “to contract loans subject to any restrictions 
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imposed by the General Meeting or by the Registrar”. There was, however, no 
clause in the by-laws permitting the society to disburse loans among its members, 
which indicated that it was expected to function as a joint-production society. 

The membership of the sheep-breeding society was open on\y to those who 
were owners of ten or more sheep. The societies were registered as limited liability 
societies in which the liability of a member for the debts of the societies was limited 
to five times the value of shares purchased by him. The value of shares of these 
societies was fixed at Rs 10 each and every member was required to purchase at 
least one share subject to a maximum of one-fifth of the issued share capital or 
Rs 1,000, whichever was less, as required under the Rajasthan Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1953. 

The maximum credit limit of limited liability type societies was to be fixed, 
according to Rajasthan Co-operative Societies’ Manual, at eight times their paid-up 
share capital and the aggregate of reserves, or at twice the liability of members fixed 
in the by-laws, whichever was less. The maximum credit limits of non-credit societies 
in actual practice, however, were being fixed at six times the paid-up share capital of 
the societies. The maximum credit limit of a member of a non-agricultural credit 
society with limited liability was to be fixed at not more than eight times the paid-up 
share capital held by him or any amount fixed in the by-laws subject to the first 
limitation. The maximum credit limit of a member of a sheep-breeders’ society 
was, however, being fixed at five times the value of paid-up shares held by him. The 
working of the selected sheep-breeding societies is discussed below. 

3.4 History 

The date of registration of three of the five societies was 5 February 1957 and 
one more was registered subsequently on 28 March 1957. There is evidence to show 
that all these societies were organized and registered in a hurry without due 
regard to the various factors which should have been taken into account before their 
organization was undertaken. 

3.5 Membership, financial position and credit operations 

The membership and the financial position of the sheep-breeders’ societies 
and their credit operations during 1956-7 are shown in Table 2. It will be observed 
that the membership of these societies ranged between 11 and 13. The paid-up 
share capital varied between Rs 110 in Society BBS5 to Rs 3,120 in Society 
BBS1. In Society BBS2, however, no paid-up share capital was reported. It was 
revealed that the share capital and admission fee were not collected from the members 
of the society although receipts were passed by the cashier while forwarding the 
registration papers to the Assistant Registrar. The societies did not advance any 
loans to their members during 1956-7 nor did they receive any amounts from the 
central co-operative bank during the year. 

3ft 
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TABLE 2—POSITION OF THE SELECTED SHEEP-BREEDING SOCIETIES IN 
BIKANER DISTRICT—1956-7 

(Amount in rupees) 


SOCIETY 


1 

1 

i 

BBS 1 

! BBS 2 

j. 

BBS 3 

BBS 4 

1 

BBS 5 

Total 

i 

i 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Registered on j 

5-2-1957 

' 28-3-1957 

5-2-1957 

! 5-2-1957 

28-4-1956 , 


Membership as on 

30 June 1957 

Number of borrowing 

11 

13 

12 

11 

11 

58 

members 

Owned funds 


"" i 



! 

— 

Paid-up share capital 
Reserve funds and other j 

3,120 

1 

1,750 

1,700 s 

110 

6,680 

funds 

11 

; 

8 

11“ 

6 

36 

Borrowed funds 







Deposits 

— 

; — 

— j 


; — : 

— 

Loans 

— 

— 

— j 

I - 

— ; 

— 

Total working capital 

3,131 

— : 

1,758 

| 1,711 

115 

6,715 

Total loans Issued during 
the year 

Total loans outstanding at 

— 

I 

j 

- 

- 

- 

the end of the year 

— 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cash in hand 

Investments 

3,128 

! ; 

1.708 ; 

50 j 

1,708 s 

65 

6,609 

Shares of central bank 
Capital assets of the 

“ 

. - 

i 

j 50 : 

100 

1 

society 

— 

— 

1 

. 

— ; 

— 

Fixed deposits with banks 

— 

! - 

— ; 

, — 

— 

— 

Profit (+) or loss (—) 


j ~ ; 

-S8 j 


i 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. I) 


l The paid-up share capital of the society for which a receipt was passed by the cashier 
was not actually subscribed by the members and the society did not start functioning. 
“The amount was only on paper, as it was already refunded. 


Society BBS1 

A loan of Rs 18,000, it appears, was required by the society and accordingly 
share capital contribution amounting to Rs 3,120 was raised from the 11 members 
comprising 312 fully paid-up shares of Rs 10 each so as to enable the Co-operation 
Department to fix the maximum credit limit of the society at the required amount. 
The society’s loan application was forwarded along with its registration papers 
but no loan was sanctioned until July 1957 when five months had elapsed after it 
was registered. The reasons for the delay in the sanction of loans are discussed 
subsequently. The amount of loan sanctioned in July 1957, i. e., after the end of 
the Survey year, was, however, only Rs 4,000 which was inadequate and appeared to 
have caused discontent among the members. 

Society BBS2 

The society was registered only on paper but was taken into voluntary liquidation 
and, therefore, never came into actual existence. 
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Society BBS3 

» S °? ty Came int ° existence on 5 February I0 5 7 with a share capital of 

Rs 1,750 and maximum borrowing power of Rs 10,500 The society, however, was 

° a r °f ? S 3,000 “ a first instablent in May 1957, as against an amount 
of Rs 8,700 applied for. The amount was drawn by the society in August 1957 and 
disbursed in September 1957. The loan amount was disbursed to individual members 
for purchase of sheep for a threc-yeaT period repayable in annual instalments 
against personal security. It was found that two members of the society owned 
either no sheep or less than ten sheep. It was also observed that a loan of Rs 1,000 
was given to only one member. The membership of the society was not restricted 
to sheep-breeders only as was laid down in the by-laws; loan amounts were not 
distributed equitably, and tangible security was neither demanded nor given 
although the loans were of a medium-term character. 

Society BBS4 

The society was taken into voluntary liquidation as in the case of Society BBS2. 
The paid-up share capital of the society was Rs 1,700 and the maximum credit 
limit fixed was Rs 10,000. It was decided to allot an amount of Rs 8,000 to the 
society of which Rs 3,000 were sanctioned as the first instalment. The members, 
however, refused to avail of this loan because they felt that payment in instalments 
would not serve their purpose. The society, therefore, refunded the share money 
to its members. 


Society BBS I 

The paid-up share capital of the society, registered on 28 April 1956, was only 
Rs 110 and its maximum credit limit was, therefore, fixed at Rs 600. In this society 
also the members were promised large loans and were told that on becoming its 
members they would be given certain other facilities such as common grazing 
grounds, watering arrangements, etc. The members were disappointed because their 
expectations regarding the availability of credit and other facilities from the society 
did not materialize and, therefore, the matter was not pursued by them. The society 
was not sanctioned any loan. 

3.6 Loan procedure and loan policies 

The time taken to get a loan sanctioned and to disburse it among the members 
was generally very long. The loan procedure under the arrangements prevailing for 
financing the sheep-breeders’ societies involved the following steps; 

(1) The Assistant Inspector and Village Level Worker had to assist the societies 
in preparing the loan application and forward it to the Inspector. 

(2) The Inspector scrutinized the loan application and forwarded it to the 
Project Executive Officer. 
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(3) The Project Executive Officer was authorized to sanction loans only uptc 
certain amounts; loan applications for higher amounts were to be for¬ 
warded to the appropriate authorities for sanction. 

(4) The Assistant Registrar and the central co-operative bank were informed 
after the loan was sanctioned. The central co-operative bank thereafter 
executed the necessary deeds. 

(5) The amounts were to be drawn from the treasury by the Assistant Registrar 
on fully vouched contingent bills and these bills were endorsed for payment 
directly to the central co-operative bank. 

(6) The central co-operative bank informed the societies concerned of the 
receipt of the loan amount. 

(7) The authorized representative of the society was to arrange for the with¬ 
drawal of the loan amount from the central co-opcrativc bank provided 
the central bank did not raise any objection on any technical grounds. 

(8) The disbursement of the loans to the members of the society was again 
dependent upon the presence of the Assistant Inspector because the secretary 
and members of the Managing Committee generally did not know the 
formalities to be observed in disbursing the loans to the members. 

it is obvious that the above procedure was too cumbersome and required to 
be streamlined. 

3.7 Audit/inspection and supervision 

Society BBS1 was neither audited nor inspected since its inception. The 
Assistant Inspector visited the society only once to assist in preparing papers 
in connexion with receiving loan amounts granted by the central co-operative bank. 
Society BBS2 never came into existence and naturally was neither inspected nor 
audited after its registration. Society BBS3 was audited for the year 1956-7 in 
September 1957. It was visited four times by the Assistant Inspector. The society, 
however, was not inspected by the Inspector since its inception until September 1957 
when the loan was disbursed. Society BBS4 was also visited by the Assistant Inspector 
four times in connexion with purposes generally the same as mentioned above. 
This society was brought into voluntary liquidation and was neither inspected nor 
audited by the Inspector and the Auditor, respectively, until the end of August 
1957. Society BBS5 was audited in May and September 1957 for audit of accounts 
for the years 1955-6 and 1956-7, respectively. It was also inspected once by the 
Inspector and visited by the Assistant Inspector thrice. The society, however, was 
lying defunct and never started functioning effectively. 

Frequency of supervision, inspection and audit, inadequate though it was, did 
not constitute the only or even the most important shortcoming of the staff entrusted 
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with these responsibilities. As was pointed out earlier, the sheep-breeders’ societies 
were not constituted so as to function as-credit societies and there was no provision 
for maintenance of the necessary records regarding loan transactions with individual 
members. The quality of inspection appears to have been even poorer than that 
of supervision as indicated by the fact that the Inspector did not either raise any 
objection to the undertaking of credit activities by the sheep-breeders’ 
societies or suggest the need for maintaining the accounts properly. 

3.8 Questionnaire to the members of sheep-breeders’ societies 

Fifty-two members of the five sheep-breeders’ societies selected for the Survey 
were interviewed with a view to eliciting information about the societies in 
general and to ascertain their views on the working of the societies in particular. 
Information was collected on the debt position of these members with a view 
to ascertaining the extent to which they borrowed from the societies. The sheep- 
breeders’ societies, however, had not advanced any loans during 1956-7 and, 
therefore, these data are not of much interest in the present context. The replies 
of the members to questions regarding their impression about the working of the 
societies indicated that they were thoroughly dissatisfied with the state of affairs 
for which they blamed largely the Departmental staff. Thirty-one members from 
three selected societies reported that for all practical purposes these societies were 
not functioning, and 21 members of the remaining two societies stated that the 
working of these societies was not satisfactory. The reason given by the members 
for the moribund state of these societies was that the staff of the Co-operation 
Department had led them to believe that adequate finance accompanied by proper 
guidance would be given to them if they agreed to form a society; however, these 
expectations did not materialize. 

3.9 Concluding remarks 

The working of the sheep-breeders’ societies selected for study revealed an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. The loans were sanctioned or disbursed to two of the 
five societies, financed by the central bank, after the end of the Survey year. The 
other societies did not get any loans; two were taken into voluntary liquidation. 
The cashier of one of these societies had passed receipts for share money and admis¬ 
sion fee without collecting the money at the time of forwarding the registration 
papers. The amount of loan sanctioned to one of the remaining three societies was 
Rs 8,000 but it was decided to disburse an amount of Rs 3,000 as the first instalment. 
The members considered it as inadequate and refused the loan. The central co¬ 
operative bank, meanwhile, had discontinued channelizing loan amounts received 
from the Community Projects Administration to the sheep-breeders’ societies as 
a result of objections raised by inspecting authorities on the question of security 
against which medium-term loans for the purchase of livestock were being given. 
Attempts to provide medium-term loans to the sheep-breeders through their co¬ 
operative societies, thus, did not succeed, and created a stalemate over the issue of 
security to be taken against such loans. 


38A 
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4. MARKETING OF WOOL 

The number of traders dealing in wool at Bikaner was estimated at about 150. 
They were drawn mainly from two categories, namely, packers and commission 
agents. The commission agents arranged for marketing of wool brought into the 
city by village traders and occasionally by producers. The total number of firms 
engaged in the commission agency business was estimated at about 25. The packers, 
who arranged for the processing of raw wool for being pressed into bales, numbered 
over 100. Usually there was also a trader dealing in wool in some of the 
towns of the district, who assembled wool brought by village traders or producers 
from the surrounding areas and arranged to transport it to Bikaner. The village 
traders purchased wool from the producers and sold it either in Bikaner 
market or to a trader in a nearby town. The number of traders interviewed was 22, 
comprising 10 packers, 6 packer-cum-commission agents at Bikaner, 4 traders 
in other towns and 2 village traders. 

4.1 Methods of marketing and processing 

Replies to our questionnaire by the traders revealed that raw wool was usually 
brought from the village on camels to the nearest centre from where it could be 
transported by rail or road to Bikaner. This involved in some cases a distance of 
even 25 to 30 miles. Wool was usually taken to the residence of one of the commission 
agents at Bikaner as there was no regulated market. The commission agent usually 
had a large compound attached to his house with sheds where wool brought by 
producers and village traders was kept in lots until it was sold. The bulk of the wool 
was purchased by packers who arranged to send it to port towns, mainly Bombay, 
for export; a very small quantity was used locally mainly for the manufacture of 
blankets. 

The commission agents usually kept in touch with the packers in the city and 
were well informed about their requirements. On arrival of wool from villages they 
contacted a few packers and fixed a time for auction. The number of persons present 
at the auction was extremely small, usually not exceeding five or six. In his anxiety 
to return to his village and get the cash as soon as possible, the village trader or 
producer seldom held on to the produce even if the price offered was lower than his 
expectations. The auctions were held under “ the closed bid ” system. Under this 
system, the prices offered by the buyers remained secret and, therefore, the scope for 
competition was extremely limited. The buyers, particularly those who were adept 
at assessing the proportion of foreign matter, impurities etc., in the wool lots, felt 
that the system was to their advantage as compared to “ the open bid ” system. 
The interests of the producers and the village traders who were deprived of the 
benefits of competitive bidding, however, suffered under this system. In view of the 
fact that the market for w ool for some years past was a sellers’ market, the payment 
of price to the producers or village traders was generally prompt and was made 
immediately after the transaction took place, both at the village level and at Bikaner. 

The packers who purchased wool from commission agents usually arranged to 
ansport it to their own houses where it was processed for being pressed into bales. 
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The processing involved mainly removal of thorns, dirt, etc., sorting according to 
colours, quality-mixing and caning the various qualities mixed in order to achieve 
homogeneity and producing fluffiness. These processes were carried out manually, 
and usually women labourers were employed Tor the purpose. 

There were two factories in Bikaner for pressing and baling of wool. This 
facility was not available at any other place in the district and hence, wool from a 
number of surrounding districts came to Bikaner for this purpose. The quantity 
of wool pressed in Bikaner was reported to be the highest among the North Indian 
centres. It increased from a monthly average of 1,769 bales in 1955 to 2,716 bales 
in 1957. The quantity pressed during the year 1957, on the basis of the monthly 
average of the first ten months, would have been about 32,600 bales valued at about 
Rs 3.26 crores, assuming the price to be about Rs 1,000 per bale. 

The bulk of the wool produced in Rajasthan was exported abroad and a small 
proportion was consumed within the country. The packers who directly exported 
wool generally had their offices in Bombay also, from where the wool was shipped 
abroad. There were others who arranged for the export of wool through commission 
agents at Bombay. 

The number of times a lot of wool was liable to change ownership in the marketing 
process and the types and number of middlemen involved, may be recapitulated. 
The sale of wool by the producer generally took place at the village level, except 
where the villages were situated near Bikaner city itself. It was usually purchased 
by the village traders. The headman of the village acted as a commission agent in 
villages in which there were no traders. He supplied valuable information to the 
prospective buyers from outside the village such as traders from other villages, 
representatives of packers at Bikaner, etc. He also indicated the whereabouts of 
migratory sheep-breeders, the quality of wool produced by the herds belonging to 
different sheep-breeders etc., in addition to providing shelter and food to them. 
Wool, particularly in taluks situated at a distance from Bikaner, passed through 
another trader in the marketing centres of the taluk, before it was brought to 
Bikaner. The commission agents at Bikaner arranged for the sale of wool in the 
city to the packers. The packers who arranged to get the wool processed and baled, 
usually had to depend upon commission agents at the port towns, mainly Bombay, 
for export of wool, except some who were direct exporters. The commission agents 
at Bombay arranged for the storage of wool until it was sold to exporters under 
advice from the packers in so far as price etc., were concerned. Wool thus changed 
ownership at least three times, first from the producer to the village trader, second 
from the village trader to the packer and third, from the packer to the exporter. 
The exporter himself was not always able to sell directly to the manufacturers abroad, 
as the wool passed through one or more intermediaries in the importing countries. 
The number of commission agents through whom sale of wool was effected within 
the country was generally at least two, one each at Bikaner and Bombay and some¬ 
times three, if the commission charges paid at the village level to the headman 
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are taken into account. 1 Thus there was a long chain of middlemen between the 
producers and the manufacturers as will be seen from the subsequent discussion 
and this can be traced mainly to the lack of a proper system of grading wool. 


4.2 Grading of wool 

The marketing of Indian wool has traditionally suffered from lack of a proper 
system of grading, as a result of which a large proportion of wool produced in the 
country is put to inferior uses such as the manufacture of carpets and blankets, 
botli at home and abroad, and a very small proportion to the manufacture of woollen 
textiles. The average price fetched by Indian wool is much lower than that which 
would be realized under a proper system of grading which allows for appropriate 
premia and discounts based on quality differences. The origin of the present state 
of affairs in the grading of wool can be traced back to the days of colonial rule when 
a few foreign firms had a monopoly. The profits earned by them by selling an 
indiscriminate mixture of different qualities of Indian wool for inferior uses even at 
relatively lower prices were enormous on account of large quantities handled. The 
interests of the producers and the development of the sheep-breeding industry and 
Indian wool trade along systematic lines were disregarded. The Government of India, 
after Independence, initiated efforts to correct these defects by introducing certain 
minimum standards of purity in wool meant for export through the “ Agmark ” 
system. The standards adopted, however, were designed mainly to prevent the 
mixture of extraneous matters with wool and the mixture of wool of different 
colours. The more important quality-factors which determine the spinning value 
of wool and, therefore, its suitability for the manufacture of woollen textiles such 
as length and fineness of fibre, its strength, elasticity and lustre, crimp, felting 
properties etc., are not taken into account and therefore, the basic problem yet 
remains to be tackled. The solution to this problem is not an easy one because wool 
of different qualities is mixed by the producers themselves which renders its subse¬ 
quent grading by the trade very difficult. 

The grading of wool on the basis of the quality-factors mentioned above involve 
a more systematic preparation of wool for the market by the producers, ensuring in 
particular that (a) the wool from different parts of the body of sheep is kept separate, 
(ib ) the wool produced during different seasons is not mixed, (c) the shearing of 
sheep is done in a scientific way so as not to affect the length of the fibre and ( d ) the 
sheep arc properly prepared by washing, etc., before shearing. The failure of the 
sheep-breeders to observe these quality-factors would make it difficult subsequently 
to grade the wool according to recognized standards. The Sheep and Wool Improve¬ 
ment Department of the Rajasthan Government is making considerable efforts to 

*The complexity of the marketing process and the number of middlemen involved was 
larger in the wool shipped abroad on a consignment basis for being sold at Liverpool 
auctions. The bulk of the wool exported from India prior to the Second World War 
was on this basis ; but the Government of India have restricted sale on consignment 
basis to 25 per cent of the quantity exported. The wool sold under this system had to 
be shipped through agents or representatives in India of certain firms in the U.K., which, 
in turn, offered it for auction through other intermediaries. 
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educate the sheep-breeders in these matters. The response from the sheep-breeders 
however, has not been satisfactory as the necessary extra care and effort involved 
would not fetch them a better price under the existing marketing system. The foreign 
buyers from whom the demand for Indian wool mainly emanates are satisfied with 
the present system of marketing, as under it wool is available to them at a relatively 
low price. The initiative for introducing a proper system of grading, therefore, is 
not forthcoming from the trade. The lack of proper system of grading, involving 
appropriate premia and discounts on the basis of quality differences led to adultera¬ 
tion and mixture of qualities by the producers which, in turn, made it difficult to 
introduce a proper system of grading; this vicious circle can be broken only if the 
marketing of wool is further regulated by the Government, proper standards of 
grades are introduced and auction floors are organized at principal port towns 
such as Bombay and Calcutta, instead of permitting wool to be auctioned at Liverpool. 
The Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India recommended the 
adoption of these measures to the Government of India as far back as in 1948, and 
it may be expected that in the light of the experience gained in the present “ Agmark ” 
scheme introduced in 1953, further measures in this direction will be taken. 

4.3 Markcling costs 

The charges involved in the marketing, processing and exporting of raw wool 
add up to a long list, as was revealed by the traders interviewed. The types of charges 
at various stages include weighment, commission, transport, octroi, labour, allow¬ 
ances for charity, presence of dirt and black wool, cleaning charges involving removal 
of thorns, sorting according to colours and caning, storage, ‘ Agmarking ’, pressing, 
association fee, insurance, postage, telegram and telephones, payment for clearance 
certificate and ocean freight. The charges listed above are not comprehensive but, 
what is more important, many of them have to be incurred more than once in the 
marketing process on account of frequent changes in the ownership of wool and the 
presence of a large number of middlemen in its marketing. Transport, labour, 
weighment and storage charges, for example, have to be borne several times for 
»ad i lot of wool sold by the producer in the village until it is exported; commission 
has to be paid in the village, in Bikaner and in Bombay. The various charges cannot 
be computed so as to indicate the costs of handling and the profits of middlemen 
in relation to the price received by the producers. The processing and other charges 
vary according to the quality of wool, the extent of dirt, the season in which it is 
produced etc. The mixing of different qualities and lots of wool which is practised, 
however, makes it impossible to compute the charges on any particular lot until it is 
finally exported. 

4.4 Measures to regulate the marketing and grading of wool 

l ack of a regulated market at Bikaner and proper system of grading wool 
adversely affects the interests of the produceis and the development of the sheep- 
breeding industry as well as the trade in Indian wool. The setting up of a regulated 
market at Bikaner is the responsibility of the State Government and that of evolving 
a proper system of grading wool, being a countrywide problem, that of the Union 
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Government. The Rajasthan Agricultural Produce Markets Bill of 1957, which was 
under consideration proposes to regulate the marketing of wool at Bikaner. Under 
this measure, it is proposed that the wool brought into the city would be marketed 
at a notified market place by open auction. The grading of wool meant for export 
has already been introduced by the Government of India with limited objective 
through the Wool Grading and Marketing Rules 1953, under Section 19 of the Sea 
Customs Act, 1878. The scope of the present scheme would have to be gradually 
extended so as to biing in the more important quality-factors. The need for greater 
co-ordination between the Government of India and the State Governments for 
popularizing among the producers the correct methods of grading wool and 
organizing regulated markets for enforcing standards of grades, is evident in this 
context. 

4.5 Commercial bank finance for marketing of wool 

The number of commercial banks operating in the district was four, all of which 
were located in Bikaner city. The number of banks which reported advances against 
wool was three. The banks gave advances principally against the pledge of wool. 
The purchase and discounting of bills comprising hundis drawn against Bombay 
firms to whom the bales of wool were despatched from Bikaner against the security 
of railway receipts was another form in which advances against wool were given by 
the banks. The unsecured advances comprised clean loans given to traders in wool. 
Advances of all types given by the banks showed an increase during the years 1955 
—1957. The banks gave advances against pressed as well as unpressed wool; the 
advances against the latter involved more risk as the wool was stored in the residen¬ 
tial premises of traders; it was difficult to keep control over its movement and, 
therefore, was less popular. The margin kept by the banks against advances given 
was generally 40 per cent. 

The setting up of a regulated market at Bikaner and introduction of standards 
of grades for the marketing of wool, would facilitate financing and marketing of 
wool. The regulated market should have facilities for cleaning, sorting, etc., which 
would render it unnecessary for the packers to transport wool purchased by them 
to their residential premises for this purpose. The commercial banks at the same 
time would find it easier to keep control over the movement of wool assembled at a 
single place in the city and, as a result, would be willing to make advances against 
unpressed wool more freely than at present. The introduction of standards of grades 
would make it easier for the financing agencies to evaluate correctly the value of 
different lots of wool and thereby obviate the need for making an unnecessarily 
conservative estimate of the value of unpressed wool, which is probably being done 
at present. 


5. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

The study of the sheep-breeding industry and marketing of wool in the Bikaner 
district highlights the importance and urgency of organization of marketing of wool 
on systematic lines. The State Government have taken preliminary steps for the 
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settmg up of a regulated market at Bikaner. Work relating to standardization of 
grades of wool has also been initiated. These efforts, on culmination, would no a 
long way m improving the marketing practices and also, indirectly, the quality of wool 
produced and the prices received for wool, especially in the export markets. 

The investigation has brought out the need tor improving the credit, marketing 
and processing facilities to the sheep-bTeeders. Efforts should, therefore, be directed 
towards setting up of co-operative institutions for these purposes. The data on borrow¬ 
ings presented above indicated that the sheep-breeders did not borrow for current 
production purposes connected with raising livestock or crop, as the amount 
of expenditure incurred by them on these purposes was relatively small at 
Rs 261 per family. Loans were taken by them mainly for the purchase of livestock and 
for family consumption. As the loans for the former purpose are generally for medium- 
term, the provision of medium-term credit facilities to them is, therefore, of conside¬ 
rable importance in this district. 

The co-operatives, however, had difficulties in extending medium-term credit 
to the sheep-breeders for the purchase of livestock, on account of the regulations 
relating to the security against which such loans could be issued. Under the existing 
policy, the co-operatives issue medium-term loans only against the security of im¬ 
movable property. The data on assets of sheep-breeders, however, indicated that the 
proportion of value of immovable property owned by them to total assets was very 
small as the value of land was low on account of its poor fertility. Livestock accounted 
for a sizeable proportion of the total assets. The co-operative institutions were, 
therefore, faced with a difficulty in meeting the medium-term requirements 
of sheep-breeders. 

It may be mentioned in this context that the private credit agencies, which provid¬ 
ed the bulk of credit to the sheep-breeders, did advance substantial loans for medium- 
term and long-term purposes on personal security. The amount owed to these 
agencies by the sheep-breeders exceeded the value of land owned by them. Thus, it 
may be said that they relied mainly on the livestock business for the recovery of their 
loans. Moreover, the performance of sheep-breeders regarding repayment of loans, 
including medium-term loans, to private credit agencies did not appear to have been 
unsatisfactory. 

It would appear that the problem is one of adaptation of the co-operative credit 
system to the requirements of the sheep-breeding industry in this tract. The organiza¬ 
tion of marketing and processing of wool on co-operative lines would improve the 
bargaining position of the wool producers and reduce the marketing costs by curbing 
malpractices indulged in by the commission agents, traders, etc. 
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IMPORTANT PROVISIONS OF MONEYLENDING LEGISLATION 
IN FORCE DURING 1956-7 IN DIFFERENT STATES 


1 

Statc/Name of the Act 

i 

i 

Registra¬ 
tion of 
money- 
! lenders 

j 

Licensing 
of money¬ 
lenders 

! 

i 

i 

Prohibition 
against 
showing 
in books 
Mainten- of accounts 
ance of or any 

accounts other 

in pres- document 
cribed j a sum 
form j larger 
i than what 
! has 
! already 
j been lent 

Furnishing 
of perio¬ 
dical 

statements 
of accounts 
to 

debtors 


1 

! 2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Bombay 

The Bombay Moneylenders Act, 1946 as amend¬ 
ed in 1948, 1949, 1951 and 1955 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes (also on 

2. Mysore 

The Mysore Moneylenders Act, 1939 1 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

demand) 

No (except on 

3. Madras 

(i) The Madras Debtors’ Protection Act, 
1934, a and 

No 

j 

No 

Yes 

No 

demand) 

: \ No (except on 

(ii) The Madras Pawn Brokers Act, 1943 | 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

J demand) 

4. Andhra Pradesh 

The Hyderabad Moneylenders Act, 1349 Fasli* 
as amended in 1351F, J355F and I357F 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

! 

No 

Yes 

5. Punjab 

(i) The Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, 
1930 and 

1 

1 Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

(ii) The Punjab Registration of Moneylenders 
Act, 1938 4 

6. Uttar Pradesh 

TheU. P. Regulation of Agricultural Credit Act, 
1940, re-enacted in 1948 6 

1 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

The Madhya Pradesh Moneylenders Act, 1934 
as amended in 1937, 1939, 1940 and 1951* 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

8. Bihar 

The Bihar Moneylenders Act, 1938 as amended 
in 1939 7 

Yes 

! 

_6 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

9. West Bengal 

The Bengal Moneylenders Act, 1940 as amended 
in 1949 and 1950 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes , 

Yes 

Yes (also on 

10. Rajasthan 

No moneylending legislation was in force. 



i 

i 


demand) 


(Source: Agricultural Legislation in India: Vol.l, Regulation of Moneylending (1956) and Vol. Ill, Relief of Agri¬ 
cultural Indebtedness, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India) 


*The Mysore Usurious Loans Regulations, 1923. 

•The Usurious Loans (Madras Amendment) Act, 1936 and the Madras Agriculturists Relief Act, 1938 and the Madras Indebted Agri¬ 
culturists (Repayment of Debts) Act, 1935. 

9 Act in force in pre-reorganized State of Hyderabad. 

4 The Punjab Debtors' Protection Act, 1936 and the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934, 

•The Usurious Loans Act, 1918, the U. P. Debt Redemption Act, 1940, the U. P. Agriculturists Relief Act, 1934, and the U. P 
Encumbered Estates Act, 1934. 

*Thc Central Provinces and Berar Moneylenders Supplementary Act, 1939, the Central Provinces and Berar Protection of Debtors Act, 
1937, the Madhya Bharat Moneylenders Act, 2007 Samvat , the Madhya Bharat Usurious Loans Act, 1934 and the Usurious Loans Act, 1918, 
7 Thc Bihar Moneylenders (Regulation of Transactions) Act, 1939. 

•Not directly made obligatory; but unless registered, moneylender cannot file a suit. 
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IMPORTANT PROVISIONS OF MONEYLENDING 
IN FORCE DURING 1956-7 IN DIFFERENT 


LEGISLATION 

STATES 


State/Name of the Act 


Furnishing 
oi sviivo* 
rnents to 

debtor in Issue ol* 
prescribed : receipt to 
form giv- . the debtor 
ing full : for every 
particulars payment 
about each received 
loan as 
and when 
advanced 


The enfor¬ 
cement of 
rule of 
dcundupat 


Prohibition 
against 
i taking 
unlawful 
: charges 
! for expen¬ 
ses, etc. 



1 

6 

7 

8 i 

9 

1. 

Bombay 

The Bombay Moneylenders Act, 
1946 as amended in 1948. 1949,^ 
1951 and 1955 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2. 

Mysore 

The Mysore Moneylenders Act, 
1939 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

3. 

Madras 

(i) Madras Debtors' Protection; 
Act, 1934, and 

(ii) Madras Pawn Brokers Act, 1943 : 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

i 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

4. 

Andhra Pradesh 

The Hyderabad Moneylenders Act, 
1349 Fasti as amended in 1351F,I 
1355F and 1357F 

No 

i 

Yes 

i 

Yes, but : 
limited 

Yes 

5. 

Punjab l 

(i) The Punjab Regulation of|1 

Accounts Act, 1930, and j 1 

(ii) The Punjab Registration of[ [ 

Moneylenders Act, 1938 ! J 

No 

1 

! ! 

No 

J 

; 1 

i 

Yes ! 

No 

6. 

Uttar Pradesh 

The U. P. Regulation of Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Act, 1940, re-enacted 1 
in 1948 . 

No 

■ i 

No ! 

i 

Yes 

No 

7. 

Madhya Pradesh j 

The Madhya Pradesh Money-; 
lenders Act, 1934 as amended in 
1937, 1939, 1940 and 1951 

No 

i ! 

v* ! 

Yes 

No 

8. 

Bihar j 

The Bihar Moneylenders Act, 1938j 
as amended in 1939 

Yes 

j Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

9. 

West Bengal 

The Bengal Moneylenders Act, 
1940 as amended in 1949 and 1950' 

Yes 

! ; 

! Yes 

i 

Yes 

Yes 

10. 

Rajasthan 

No money lend ing legislation was; 
in force. 



i 
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Provision 
to entitle 
, debtor to 
' deposit at 
; any time in 
j a court of 
; law an 
] amount in 
: part or in 
! full pay- 
; ment of 
loan to be 
paid to the 
; creditor 


10 


Ves 


No 


i No 
No 


No 


No 


1 No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 
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IMPORTANT PROVISIONS OF MONEYLENDING LEGISLATION 


IN FORCE DURING 1956-7 IN DIFFERENT STATES 


! 

i 

State/Name of the Act j 

i 

! 

i 

Prohibition 
of contract 
for payment 
of loan out¬ 
side the State 

Institution 
of suits by 
debtors for 
taking 
account and 
for having 
amounts 
due from 
them deter¬ 
mined 

1 

i 

i 

Protection 
of debtors 
from mole¬ 
station and 
intimidatioTi 

; Infringement 
of the provi¬ 
sions of the 
law to be made 
a criminal 
offence punish¬ 
able with fine 
and in appro- 
1 priatc cases 
. with imprison¬ 
ment 

j 

\ 

[ 

11 

! 12 

13 

! 14 

1. Bombay ! 

The Bombay Moneylenders Act,! 
1946 as amended in 1948, 1949,! 




i 

l 

1951 and 1955 ; 

2. Mysore 

The Mysore Moneylenders Act,! 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

| 

1939 

3. Madras 

(i) The Madras Debtors’ Protection 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

.. Act, 1934, and ! 

(ii) The Madras Pawn Brokers Act,l 

No 

No 

No 

No 

1943 

4. Andhra Pradesh 

The Hyderabad Moneylenders Act* 
1349 Fasli as amended in 1351F,! 

No 

No 

s : 

i 1 

| 

No 

Yes 

1 

I 

1355F and 1357F | 

5. Punjab h 

(i) The Punjab Regulation of! | 

No 

I 

! 

No j 

I 

j 

! 

Yes 

| 

Yes 

Accounts Act, 1930, and j ' 

(u) The Punjab Registration of j 
Moneylenders Act, 1938 IJ 

y No 

No | 

i 

No 

No 

6. Uttar Pradesh 

The U. P. Regulation of Agricultu-j 
ral Credit Act, 1940, re-enacted' 





in 1948 i 

j 

7. Madhya Pradesh i 

The Madhya Pradesh Moneylenders! 
Act, 1934 as amended in 1937,! 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

1939, 1940 and 1951 1 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

8. Bihar 

The Bihar Moneylenders Act. 1938| 


i 



as amended in 1939 j 

Yes 

No ! 

No 

Yes 

9. West Bengal ; 

The Bengal Moneylenders Act, 1940; 





as amended in 1949 and 1950 

10 * Rajasthan m 

No moneylending legislation was 
in force. 

No 

Yes 

1 

i 

1 

Yes 

Yes 
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APPENDIX 4 


IMPORTANT PROVISIONS OF MONEYLENDING LEGISLATION 
IN FORCE DURING 1956-7 IN DIFFERENT STATES—(.Concluded) 


1. 


2 . 

3. 


1 MAXIMUM KATE OF INTEREST (PER CENT 
i PER ANNUM) PERMITTED ON 

SECURED LOANS \ UNSECURED LOANS 


State/Name of the Act 

Simple 

, \ 

Compound 

Simple 

Compound 


15 

! 16 

17 

18 

Bombay 

The Bombay Moneylenders Act,; 
1946 as amended in 1948, 1949,; 
1951 and 1955 

9 

! 

, ! 
1 

: 

12 


Mysore 

The Mysore Moneylenders Act,: 
1939 : 

9 

5 

6 with 

12 

6 with 

I 

Madras j 

(i) The Madras Debtors’ Protection! 
Act, 1934, and 1 

9 

! yearly rests 

j 1 

i 

15 

yearly rests 

_■ 

(ii) The Madras Pawn Brokers Act,- 


i 

i 

— 

1943 ! 

■: 




4. Andhra Pradesh 

The Hyderabad Moneylenders Act,! 

1349 Fasti as amended in 1351F, 

1355F and 1357F \ 6 

5. Punjab 

(i) The Punjab Regulation of 

Accounts Act, 1930, and i 7 1 

(ii) The Punjab Registration of 

Moneylenders Act, 1938 » 


6. Uttar Pradesh j 

The U. P. Regulation of Agricultu-i 
ral Credit Act, 1940, re-enacted inj 
1948 ! 


4* 


7. Madhya Pradesh i 

The Madhya Pradesh Moneylenders 
Act, 1934 as amended in 1937, 

1939,1940 and 1951 12 


8. Bihar 

The Bihar Moneylenders Act, 1938 
as amended in 1939 9 

9. West Bengal 

The Bengal Moneylenders Act,! 

1940 as amended in 1949 and 1950: 8 


10. Rajasthan 

No moneylending legislation wasi 
in force. 1 


; 

; Prohibited 

i 

i 

| 

I 

j 

i 

i 


: 


I 

i 

10 

! Prohibited j 

i ; 

! - i 


9 


12 * 


6 


18 


12 


10 


Prohibited 


10 

Prohibited 


1 Or 2 per cent over Bank Rate whichever is higher at the time of taking the loan. 

* If compound interest is charged, the amount claimed by way of such interest should not 
exceed the amount calculated on the basis of the rates of simple interest specified over the 
same period. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS FROM CENTRAL BANKS TO BE 
SUBMITTED BY THE PRIMARY CREDIT SOCIETIES 

(1) BROACH 


1. Serial Number 

2. Account Number 

3. Name of the member (all the members to be enumerated) 

4. Place of Residence 

5. Details of outstanding debts 

5.1 Amount due for repayment last year 

5.2 Amount due for repayment this year 

5.3 Amount due for repayment next year 

5.4 Total 

6. Estimated recovery 

7. Shares and Deposits 

7.1 Shares 

7.2 Deposits 

8. Owned area 

8.1 Area in acres 

8.2 Total value 

9. Area declared under Section 24 A A 

9.1 Area in acres 

9.2 Value 

10. Details about declaration 

10.1 Date on which entry was made and entry number 

10.2 Details regarding total encumbrance under the declaration 

11. Cultivated area 

11.1 Area owned and cultivated 

11.2 Area cultivated under tenancy 

11.3 Total cultivated area 

12. Produce sold through co-operatives 

12.1 Details 

12.2 Value 

13. Maximum credit limit according to the approved policy 

14. Actual credit limit sanctioned during the previous year 

15. Amount applied for by members 

16. Credit limit sanctioned 

16.1 By society 

16.2 By the supervising union 

16.3 By the bank 

17. Remarks 
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(?) EAST KHANDESR 1 


1. Serial Number 

2. Name of the member 

3. Total amount of loans due from the member to date (i.c., as on the day of filling in the particulars) 

3.1 Short-term 

3.2 Mcdium-tcrm 

3.3 Long-term 

3.4 interest due 

3.5 From other societies 

4. Estimated recoveries (of principal) from the member during the current season out of : 

4.1 Short-term loans 

4.2 Medium-term loans 

4.3 Long-term loans 

5. Details of arrears 

5.1 Short-term loans 

5.1.1 Principal 

5.1.2 Date 

5.2 Medium-term loans 

5.2.1 Principal 

5.2.2 Dale 

5.3 Long-term loans 

5.3.1 Principal 

5.3.2 Date 

6. Fresh loan required for farm expenses during the current year 

6.1 For miscellaneous agricultural purposes 

6.2 For seed, manures and fertilizers, etc. 

6.3 For weeding and other operations 

6.4 Total 

7. Cultivated area 

7.1 Land owned and cultivated by the member himself 

7.1.1 Acres 

7.1.2 Land Revenue 

7.2 Mortgages 

7.3 Taccavi loans and instalment 

7.4 From the area shown under 7.1.1, state area under garden crops and number of trees 
separately for oranges, sweet lemons and bananas 

8. Net value of the land as per Assets Statement 

9. Estimated net income of the member 

9.1 From agriculture 

9.2 Other income 

10 Members’ deposits or shares 

10.1 Deposits 

10.2 Shares 

1 Loan application forms for different types of loans were different: only one type of 
loan application form is given here for illustration. 


39 
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11. Amount of short-term loan sanctioned by the Bank last year 

12. Net value oi'iund offered by the member for the creation of a charge, as per the Assets Statement 

13. Amount of short-term loan sanctioned by the General Meeting for the current year 

14. Amount of short-term loan recommended by the Union or by the Taluka Committee 

15. Short-term loan recommended by the Inspector 

16. Final sanction by the Bank 

17. Remarks 

(3) DHARWAR 

1. Serial Number 

2. Declaration Register Number 

3. Loan account Number 

4. Name of the member 

5. The value of the shares of the member 

6. Owned land possessed by the member 

6.1 Nature of the tenure 

6.2 Area 

6.3 Land Revenue 

7. Description of the land declared by the member 

7.1 Nature of the tenure 

7.2 Area 

7.3 Land Revenue 

7.4 O ther encum bra nces 

7.5 Value of the land 

8. Area of land taken on lease 

9. Loans outstanding as on the date when the credit statement was prepared 

9.1 Short-term 

9.2 Medium-term 

10. Overdue 

10.1 Short-term 

10.2 Medium-term 

11. Amount due for repayment as per Loan Register 

11.1 Short-term 

11.2 Medium-term 

12. Area to be cultivated in the next season, particulars of the crop to be grown and the amount 
required 

12.1 Area 

12.2 Rupees 

13. Total area to be sown 

14. Required amount 

15. Consumption 

16. Manures 

17. Miscellaneous 
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18. Total amount required 

19. Amount ofloan applied 

19.1 Short-term 

19.2 Medium-term 

20. Credit sanctioned 

20. J General Body meeting 

20.1.1 Short-term 

20.1.2 Medium-term 

20.2 Supervisor 

20.2.1 Short-term 

20.2.2 Medium-term 

20.3 Bank Inspector 

20.3.1 Short-term 

20.3.2 Medium-term 

21. Number of instalments for disbursing short-term loan 

22. Has the member sold his produce through the marketing society 

23. If sold, its value 

24. Remarks 


(4) COIMBATORE 

Financial position of the members applying for loans and their guarantors 

1. Admission No. 

2. Name of the member 

3. Assets 

4. Liabilities 

5. Net assets 

6. Subscribed and paid-up share capital of the member 

7. Loan required 

8. Net income of the member 

9. Date on which loan required will be repaid 

10. Loan outstanding against the member as on the date of application 

11. Of which the amount and the date on which the next instalment is due for repayment 

12. Purpose of loan 

13. Security for loan 

13.1 Mortgage 

13.1.1 Particulars about the property mortgaged 

13.1.2 Current market value 

13.2 Third party guarantee 

13.2.1 Admission No. 

13.2.2 Subscribed and paid-up share capital 

13.2.3 Name of guarantor 

13.2.4 Assets 

13.2.5 Liabilities 

13.2.6 Net assets 
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13.2.7 Net income 

13.2.8 If already standing surety, extent of guarantee 
14. Signatures of loan applicants and guarantors 


(5) WEST GODAVARI 

Statement showing the member-wise distribution of loan to be taken by.Co-operative 

Credit Society No.from the Co-operative Central Bank Limited, ELURU 


1. Serial Number 

2. General number and name of the member 

3. Total assets of the member who has applied for loan 

4. Number of shares held by the member 

5. Total outstanding loan to the society as on this date 

5.1 Short-term 

5.2 Long-term 

5.3 Total 

5.4 Amount overdue 

6. Loans sanctioned by the members of the board 

6.1 Total loan 

6.2 Purpose 

6.3 Period 

7. Particulars of security 

7.1 If on surety 

7.1.1 General numbers of the sureties 

7.1.2 Net assets of the sureties 

7.1.3 Amount for which the guarantor stood as surety for others 

7.2 Mortgage 

7.2.1 Survey Number 

7.2.2 Area 

7.2.3 Value 

8. Outstanding of loans borrowed by the member from others 

8.1 Against income 

8.2 Others 

8.3 Total 

9. Income of the member who has applied for loan 

9.1 Cultivation 

9.1.1 Through owned lands 

9.1.2 Through leased lands 

9.2 Others 

10. Expenditure of the member w'ho has applied for loan 

10.1 Family expendi t ure 

10.2 Other expenditure 
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11 .* Net savings out of the yearly income 
12. Signature of the member 

THE CO-OPERATIVE CENTRAL BANK LIMITED, ELURU. 
Form No. 2 

Statement showing imrticulars of loans receivable by the Co-operative Credit Society No., 
from the members as on. 


1. Serial Number 

2. General Number and name of the member 

3. Loan 

3.1 Number 

3.2 Date 

3.3 Total 

3.4 Instalment 

4. Date of last repayment 

5. Total recoveries 

5.1 Principal 

5.2 Interest 

6. Loans outstanding 

7. Loans overdue 

7.1 Principal 

7.2 Interest 

8. Particulars of security : 

If sureties arc standing as security their General Numbers and if the security is immovable 
property, its particulars and value 

9. Net assets 

10. Action taken on overdue loans 

11. Supervisor’s remarks 

12. Orders issued by the bank 

(6) FEROZEPUR* 

LOAN APPLICATION 
To 

The Central Co-operative Bank Ltd. 

Dear Sir, 

We, the.Co-operative Society, Ltd./Unlimited. 

hereby apply for a loan of Rs.(Rs. in words) from the Central Co-operative 

Bank Ltd. 

*In column number 11 debtors are to be classified in the following manner and the reasons 
therefor are also to be mentioned. 

(a) Those who can repay their loans (taken on a proper security) from their income either 
before the due date or before the extended due date. 

(h) The security being not proper those who can and are prepared to give additional security 
and can repay the loans before the due date or before the extended due date. 

(c) Those in whose case action needs to be taken as they neither can repay the loans from 
their income nor can give additional security or due to any other cause. 

'During the Survey year, the proforma for loan application to be submitted by the 
credit society to the central bank varied from one central bank to another. The proforma given here 
is the one introduced by the Registrar in March, 1958. 

39A 
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For your information and record, we submit herewith the following documents 

(a) A copy of the resolution dated of the Board of Directors/M inaging 

Committee of the Society 

(b) A statement showing full particulars of the financial position of the society 

(c) A time-pronote for the sum of Rs. duly executed by the authorised person 

Yours truly, 

for and on behalf of the 
Co-operalive Society, Limitcd/Unlimited. 

Secretary 7 President 


Statement showing full particulars of the financial position of the society on the date of 
application 

(To be filled in by the society) 

1. Classification 

2. Number of members. 

3. Owned Capital of Tiif. Society : 


0) (a) Paid-up share-capital. 

..Rs. 


(b) Reserve Fund . 

..Rs. 


(c) Other funds . 

..Rs. 


Total (a) to (c) . 

•• 

Rs. 

(ii) Accumulated losses, if any 

•• 

Rs. 

Borrowings: 

(i) Deposit of (a) Members 

..Rs. 


( h) Non-members .. 

..Rs. 


(ii) Amount due to Central Co-operative Bank 

as: 


(a) Short-term loan . 

..Rs. 


ib) Medium-term loan . 

..Rs. 


(iii) Loan outstanding from other sources 

.. Rs. 


Total borrowings . 


Rs. 

Lending To Members: 

( a ) Short-term: 

(i) Agricultural . 

.. Rs. 


(ii) Non-agricultural and other purposes 

.. Rs. 


Total 


Rs. 
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{b) Medium term: 

(i) Agricultural .. Rs. 


(ii) Non-agricultural and other purposes.. Rs. 

Total . Rs. 

(c) Rate of interest charged by the society on loan 
to members 

f>. {a) Maximum credit limit . Rs. 


(/>) Reserve borrowing power ( 6 U 1 ) minus 4 ) .. .. Rs. 


PURPOSE WISE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LOAN APPLIED FOR 


SHORT-TERM LOAN MEDIUM-TERM LOAN 

Purpose Amount Purpose Amount 

For agricultural purpose Rs. I. Reclamation of land ..Rs. 

2. Bunding and other land 
improvement .. Rs. 

For non-agricultural purpose Rs. 3. Preparation of lands for 

- orchards and planta¬ 
tions .. Rs. 

4. Construction, develop¬ 
ment and maintenance of 
irrigation sources .. Rs. 


5. Purchase of such livestock 

as arc necessary or condu¬ 
cive to agriculture . .Rs. 

6 . Purchase of mach incry im¬ 

plements and transport 
equipment as are neces¬ 
sary .. Rs. 


7. Construction of farm 
houses, cattle sheds, etc.Rs. 

8 . Purchase, construction 

development or mainte¬ 
nance of such equipments 
as may be needed for 
carrying on animal hus¬ 
bandry and allied acti¬ 
vities jointly undertaken 
with agricultural opera¬ 
tions ..Rs. 


9. Other purposes 


..Rs. 
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(7) ETAWAH 


1. Serial number 

2. Name of the borrower 

3. Name of sureties 

4. Loan applied for 

4.1 Purpose of loan 

4.2 Amount 

4.3 Normal credit limit 

4.4 Maximum credit limit 

5. Total outstanding 

6. Amount of loan due from the member 

6.1 Shares 

6.2 Interest 

6.3 Principal 

7. Loan sanctioned 

7.1 Amount 

7.2 Purpose of loan 

8. Instalment due for repayment 


8.1 

Kharif 

— 19 — 

19 

8.2 

Rabi 

— 19 — 

19 

8.3 

Kharif 

— — 

19 

8.4 

Rabi 

— 19 — 

19 

8.5 

Kharif 

— 19 — 

19 

8.6 

Rabi 

— 19 — 

19 


9. Remarks 

9.1 Reasons for granting loan inspite of overducs 

(8) MANDSAUR 

(The Mandsaur Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd.) 

1. Number 

2. Name of the member 

3. Amount to member’s credit 

3.1 Share 

3.2 Deposit 

4. Share amount that has fallen due 

5. Loan to members 

5.1 Ordinary 

5.1.1 Principal outstanding 

5.1.2 Principal that has become due 

5.1.3 Interest 

5.2 Particulars of repayment of loan 

5.2.1 Repayment in respect of principal already due 
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5.2.2 Repayment in respect of principa 1 that will become due 

5.2.3 Interest 

6. Particulars of land which member himself is cultivating 

6.1 Tax and area 

6.2 Cultivated 

6.2.1 Irrigated 

6.2.2 Non-irrigated 

7. Value of property 

8. Limit of the loan 

9. Repayment of loan from expected income or produce 

9.1 Principal 

9.2 Interest 

10. Purpose and amount of loan required by member 

10.1 Seeds and manure 

10.2 Bullocks 

10.3 

10.4 Other purposes 

10.5 Total 

11. Signature or thumb impression of member 

12. Panchayat’s remarks 

13. Supervisor’s remarks 

14. Manager or Agent's remarks 

15. Sanctioning Bank or Assistant Registrar 

16. Other suggestions 


(8) MANDSAUR 

(The Necmuch Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd.) 

Society Group Pargana 

1. Serial Number 

2. Name of applicant 

3. Amount applied for 

4. Purpose of loan 

5. Previous amount due from the member (up-to-date) 

5.1 Due 

5.2 Overdue 

6. Loan limit of member 

7. Total cultivated land in possession of the member 

8. Amount of loan repaid by member to the Society during the year 

9. Maximum amount of loan that has been given to the member previously 

10. Number of bullocks for which the loan was advanced to the member by the society 

11. Number of bullocks with the member at present 

12. More land which the member wants to take under cultivation or purchase 
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J3. Bank loan against the Society 

13.1 Due 

13.2 Overdue 

13.3 Loan limit of the Society 

14. Sub-1 nspector's recommendation 

15. Inspector's recommendation 

16. Remarks 


(9) GAYA 1 

(Gaya Sadar Central Co-operative Bank) 


1. Serial Number 

2. Name of the Member 

3. Financial position of the member and the dues to the member 

3.1 Acreage of Agricultural Land 

3.2 Approximate value of the Land 

3.3 Approximate value of the other property 

3.4 Deposit 

3.5 Share 

3.6 Total from 3.2 to 3.4 

3.7 Dues on account of land Revenue 

3.8 Dues to moneylenders 

3.9 Dues to Society 

3.10 Total from 3.6 to 3.8 

4. Details with regard to the loan applied for : 

4.1 One year -Instalment (Short-term Loan) 

4.1.1 For cultivation 

4.1.2 For purchase of seed, manure, etc. 

4.1.3 Total 

4.1.4 Amount sanctioned by Society 

4.1.4.1 For seeds, cultivaton, etc. 

4.1.4.2 For manure 

4.2 Three yearly instalment—(medium-term loan) 

4.2.1 For purchase of cattlc 

4.2.2 Total 

4.2.3 Amount sanctioned in meeting of the society 

4.3 Five yearly instalment (Long-term Loan) 

4.3.1 For repayments to the moneylender 

4.3.2 For improvement of land 

4.3.3 For purchase of land 

4.3.4 Total 

4.4 Grand total of columns 4.1.3, 4.2.2 and 4.3.4 

4.5 Maximum borrowing limit fixed for the year 

4.6 Amount of loan already taken against the borrowing limit 

4.7 Overdue instalment on loans 

J There are four central co-operative banks in Gaya. The loan application form of Gaya 
Sadar Central Co-operative Bank alone is given for the purpose of illustration. 
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4.8 Amount of loan for which lands have been given in mortgage 

4.9 Remarks 


(10) NADIA’ 


1. Serial No. 

2. Name of members to whom crop loan is proposed 

3. Amount of loan applied for by the members 

4. Normal credit of the member (t o be determined by t he Society in terms of provision of the Act) 

5. Whether the applicant is creditworthy 

6. Total quantity of lands owned by the applicant 

6.1 Agricultural 

6.2 Non-agricultural 

7. Total amount which will be necessary by the applicant for cultivation expenses of his lands. 

8. If there is any difference between amounts noted in col. 3 & 7, state from which source the 
applicant will meet the difference 

9. Total amount of rent payable on lands owned by the applicant 

10. Period upto which rents have been paid and arrears of rent due, if any, with reasons for default 

11. Loan recommended for the applicant 

11.1 By the Central Bank 

11.2 By the local departmental officer 

11.3 By the Assistant Registrar 

12. Previous liabilities, if any, of members 

12.1 To the society 

12.1.1 Principal 

12.1.1.1 Long-term Loan Outstanding 

12.1.1.2 Short-term Loan (Crop) 

12.1.1.2.1 Outstanding 

12.1.1.2.2 Of which overdue 

12.1.2 Interest upto 

12.1.2.1 Long-term Loan 

12.1.2.2 Short-term (Crop) Loan 

12.2 Toothers 

12.2.1 Principal upto 

12.2.2 Interest upto 

13. Total repayment made by the applicant in Long-term Loan during last five years 

13.1 Principal 

13.2 Interest 

14. Area (in acre) for cultivation, of which the loan (mentioned in col. 11.2) will be required 
13. Area and estimated market value of lands to be brought under mortgage 

16. Single or double crop 

17. Name of crop for cultivation of which the loan will be taken 

18. Value of the expected produce (at controlled or market price whichever is less) 

19. Amount required for cultivation of respective crop 

20. Remarks 

l There arc two central co-operative banks in Nadia district. The loan application form 
of Nadia Central Co-operative Bank is given for purpose of illustration. 
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Trom 1958-9 onwards loans were to be given at the rate of 50 per cent of the average value of produce sold during the previous t ree years. 
4 As from July 1957; from September 1958, it was changed to 10 times. 

3 Not operative to the extent that short-term loans were given even against tenant-cultivated land. 
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4.2 Maximum credit limit sanctioned by the central bank. Same as for limited liability societies. 
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1.5 Due date of repayment. Malnad area — End of April. 

Yerinad area — End of June. 
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a. Construction of wells — Rs 1,500. 

b. Purchase of pump-sets and Electric motors—Rs 3,000. 

c. Purchase of livestock—Rs 600. 

d. Reclamation of land and irrigation—Rs 2,000. 

Not operative to the extent that short-term loans were given against tenant-cultivated lands. 
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4.2 Maximum credit limit sanctioned by the central bank. Same as for limited liability societies. 






,.4 The relationship between 
acreage. 
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'Loans exceeding Rs 250-500 were to be secured against mortgage of property. 
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1.5 Due date of repayment. One year after the date of disbursement (but in relation to the date fixed in the Kist~ 

bandi . generally it was between April-September, October-March). 
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4n the case of one society the multiple was 20. 

"In four societies the multiple varied from 10 to 30. 

*ln four societies the multiple varied from 10 to 22\, 

4 Till 1957-8 the maximum credit limit was linked to the land revenue. 
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In the Mahewa Rural Credit Project area, the same was raised to 40 times. 

Loans which became due for repayment by April if not repaid by June end were to be treated as overdue. 
Number of unlimited liability societies was insignificant. 
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1.5 Due date of repayment. End of June. 
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4.2 Maximum credit limit sanctioned by the central bank. 
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1.4 The relationship between the quantum of loan and crop 
acreage. 
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4.2 Maximum credit limit sanctioned by the central bank. 
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APPENDIX 7 


MAJOR TYPES OF INTERESTS IN LAND IS STATES SELECTED M)R THE 
RURAL CREDIT FOLLOW-UP SURVEY AND RIGHTS OF ALIENATION 
HELD BY SUCH INTERESTS 



■ 


Whether there was 

Whether alienation 

District 

Type of 

Category o! 

any restriction on 

in favour of co- 

and State 

tenure 

interest 

alienation of land. 

operative society 


« 


or rights in land 

was permitted 

1 

; 2 

3 

4 

5 

Broach 

Ryot wari lands 

; 1. Landholder 

Allowed, subject to 

Yes 

(Bombay) 



certain restri¬ 
ctions 




2. Tenant- 

Allowed with 

Allowed with 



purchaser 

Government’s 

Government's 




permission 

permission 



3. Other tenants 

Not allowed 

Can mortgage or 


; 



create a charge 
on his interest in 
the land in favour 
of a co-operative 
society 

Dhanvar 

Ryot wari lands 

1. Landholder 

Allowed, subject to 

Yes 

(Mysore) 



certain restric¬ 
tions 



; 

2. Tenant- 

Allowed with 

Allowed with 



purchaser 

Government's 

Government’s 




permission 

permission 



■ 3. Other tenants ; 

Not allowed 

Can mortgage or 


create a charge 
on his interest in 
the land in favour 
of a co-operative 
society 

Coimbatore Ryot wari lands 1. Patta-holder No Yes 

(Madras) 2. Tenant j Not allowed : Not allowed 

: Inant lands 1. Inamdar i No Yes 

2. Tenant , Not allowed Not allowed 

West Godavari I Rvotwari lands i 1. Ryot or Patta- No Yes 

(Andhra Pradesh)- holder i 

! 2. Tenant Not allowed No 

: I nan i lands I. Inam holder j No restriction ini Allowed in respect 

other than an; respect of 1/3 of 1 of 1/3 of the inam 

institution ] the inam : land 

; 2. Tenant of inam: No J Yes 

> lands belonging' * 

to religious and; 
charitable in¬ 
stitutions ; 

Ferozepur j Ryotwari lands ; 1. Proprietor ! No 1 Yes 

(Punjab) j 2. Tenant I Not allowed j Not allowed 

Htawah ; Former ; 1. Bhumidar | No (subject to the} Only simple inort- 

(Uttar Pradesh) j Zamindari lands j restriction that: gages 

1 the transferee's! 

land shall not; 

j j exceed the pres-' 

| scribed limit) ! 


2. Sirdar 

Not allowed 

I Not allowed 

3. Adhivasi 

! Not allowed 

! Not allowed 

4. Assam i 

| Not allowed 

! Not allowed 
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MAJOR TYPES OF INTERESTS IN LAND IN STATES SELECTED FOR THE 
RURAL CREDIT FOLLOW-UP SURVEY AND RIGHTS OF ALIENATION 
HELD BY SUCH INTERESTS—( Concluded) 


Whether there was Whether alienation 
any restriction on in favour of co- 
District and State Type of tenure Category of interest alienation of land operative society 

or rights in land was permitted 


Mandsaur 

(Madhya 

Pradesh) 


Former 

Zatnindari lands 


Gaya 

(Bihar) 


Zamindari lands 


Nadia 

(West Bengal) 

Bikaner 

(Rajasthan) 


Ryot wari lands 


Former 
Jagirdari lands 


Bhumiswami No 
not belonging 
to an aborigi¬ 
nal tribe 

Bhumiswami No (provided the 
belonging to an transfer is within 
aboriginal tribe the tribe) 
Bhumidari Allowed except to 
not belonging mortgage 
to an aboriginal 
tribe 

Bhumidari Allowed with the 
belonging to an previous permission 
aboriginal tribe of prescribed 
authority 

Occupancy Rights heritable ; 
tenant cannot lease; 

can transfer only to 
co-tenants and 
{Government 
Ordinary Not allowed 


Ordinary Not allowed 

tenant 

Government Not allowed 

lessee 

Former pro- No 

prietor (in res¬ 
pect of lands 
retained by him 
on resumption 
of estates by 
the State) 

Former tenure- No 

holder of estate 
Occupancy ryot No 

(kashtkar) 

Under-ryot Not allowed 

Ryot No (subject to 

ceiling) 

Bargadar Not allowed 

Khatcdar Allowed, subject 

tenant to certain restric¬ 

tions 

Ghair-khatedar No right to sell; 
tenant leasing allowed 

only for one year ; 
heritable rights 
Tenant of Not allowed 


Tenant of 
khudkashta 
land 

Sub-tenant 


Not allowed 


Not allowed 
Not allowed 
Yes 


Not allowed 
Yes 

Not allowed 
Only usufructuary 
mortgages for a 
period of 10 years* 
Not allowed 


Not allowed 


Not allowed 


Not allowed 


The right to sell was subject to the right of pre-emption given to the tenant (Sec. 16 and 17 
of Punjab Land Tenures Act, 1953) and also subject to the provisions of the East 
Punjab Holdings (Consolidation and Prevention of Fragmentation) Act, 1948. 
l Amendment to Section 29(A) of Rajasthan Co-operative Societies Act now permits simple 
mortgages. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 11.1 


BORROWINGS DURING THE YEAR CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO CREDIT AGENCIES 

(May 1956 to April 1957) 


PROPORTION OF 
MEMBERS OF CO¬ 
OPERATIVES TO 


. ...I Propor- 

I TOTAL NUMBER Ol ' V 0I) ... 
CULTIVATORS 


AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED FROM DIFFERENT AGENCIES 
DURING THE YEAR PER CULTIVATING FAMILY (Rs) 



/ (Percent) 

District/Type 
of cultivator s 

Listing 

Scheduli 

» CDS 


data 

(1) data 

i 


1 

!_ 2 




Broach 


i i 

j | 

Big 


73 

Large 

no 

62 

Medium 

3/ 

4 it 

Small 

14 

14 

All 

34 

41 

East 

Khondesh 



Big 

60 

63 

Large 

63 

63 

Medium 

41 

43 

Small 

10 


All 

41 

44 

Dharwar 



Big 

66 

60 

Large 

37 

30 

Medium 

41 

16 

Small 

23 

Oil 

All 

42 

43 

Coimbatore 



Big 

33 

33 

Large 

30 

34 

Medium 

23 

20 

Small 

16 

21 

All 

23 

24 

West 

Godavari 



Big 

43 

37 

Large 

33 

42 

Medium 

27 

34 

Small 

21 

2S 

All ! 

i 

20 

33 | 

1 


/ families I 
; borrow - 

/ ing i 

/ from co-/ 
opera- 
lives to 
total 
number 
of fami¬ 
lies 
(Per 
cent) 


46 

36 

20 

v 


:i4 

is 

:>4 


21 

21 

10 

4 

11 


7 

3 

to 


24 

32 

20 

16 

23 


Govern-1 Co-ope- 
ment | ratives 


Com- I 
mercial j 
banks 1 

i 

! 


Rela¬ 

tives 


j Private 
I credit 
I agencies 
! and 
' others 


i 


19 

7 

5 

3 

5 


35 

13 


166 

111 

29 

4 

46 


15 

24 

5 

18 

15 


338 

247 

41 

29 

99 


1 

13 

23 

13 


37 

23 

1 


197 

121 

54 

25 

65 


6 

2 

2 

1 

2 


184 

139 

107 

60 

102 


622 

329 

150 

65 

178 


1,288 

839 

167 

63 

337 


{Source : General Demand Schedule No. 1) 


Total 



j 


1 

1 _ 

1 


1 

^ 1 

! 5 

. 

rr- 

!_.’r: 

8 

! 

9 

171 

483 

- 

! 

98 ! 

435 

1,186 

86 

310 


69 

326 ' 

791 

1 

131 


51 

236 

420 

26 

22 

— 

44 

125 

191 

152 


i 54 

| j 

230 

i 

462 

_ 

461 

32 1 

1 ; 

i 212 ! 

204 

909 

— 

258 

11 i 

104 ; 

137 

510 

. 

76 

— 

46 

18 j 

140 

— 

21 

— 

16 

55 

92 


114 

3 

54 i 

65 1 

237 


567 

378 

194 

92 

219 


638 

372 

186 

95 

215 


1,704 

1,124 

211 

92 

449 
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APPENDIX TABLE 11.1 

BORROWINGS DURING THE YEAR CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO CREDIT AGENCIES—Concluded 


(May 1956 to April 1957) 



PROPORTION OF 
MEMBERS OF CO¬ 
OPERATIVES TO 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
families 
borrow¬ 
ing 

from co- 

AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED FROM DIFFERENT AGENCIES 
DURING THE YEAR PER CULTIVATING FAMILY (Rs) 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 
CULTIVATORS 
(Per cent) 


! 

j 

! 



District/Type 
of cultivators 

Listing 

Schedule 

data 

CDS 
(1) data 

opera¬ 
tives to 
total 
number 
of fami¬ 
lies 
(Per 
cent) 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Co-ope¬ 

ratives 

i 

Com¬ 

mercial 

banks 

i 

Rela¬ 

tives 

i 

! 

1 

Private 

credit 

agencies 

and 

others 

! 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

| 5 

i 6 

7 

! 8 

1 

9 

Ferozepur 

Big 

31 

33 

72 

9 

66 


i 

392 

986 

1,454 

Large 

27 

29 

12 

7 

43 


; 313 

591 

954 

Medium 

21 

23 

12 

4 

28 

_ 

212 

193 

437 

Small 

15 

.18 

4 

2 

11 

— 

98 

247 

358 

All 

21 

24 

9 

4 

28 


208 

329 

568 

Etawah 

Big 

36 

36 

19 

4 

27 


14 

246 

291 

Large 

34 

31 

14 

i 

18 

— 

42 

181 

242 

Medium 

22 

23 

16 

4 

22 

— 

5 

103 

133 

Small 

22 

24 

12 

2 

11 

— 

6 

97 

116 

All 

26 

26 

14 

3 

17 

— 

16 

125 

161 

Mandsaur 










Big 

28 

27 

16 

26 

40 

— 

2 

391 

458 

Large 

Medium 

29 

25 

11 

9 

39 

— 

5 

364 

417 

24 

21 

11 

_ 

18 

— 

3 

193 

214 

Small 

18 

24 

9 

— 

15 

— j 

18 

190 

223 

All 

24 

23 

10 

3 

23 

— 

8 

243 

277 

Gaya 

Big 

20 

19 

0.4 


1 


26 

180 

207 

Large 

16 

17 

— 

10 

— 

— 

16 

133 

160 

Medium 

10 

12 

— 

2 

— 

— 

7 

107 

115 

Small 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

61 

63 

All 

10 

10 

— 

4 

— 

— 

8 

101 

113 

Nadia 







1 



Big 

22 

23 

— 

26 

— 

— 

41 

148 

214 

Large 

19 

18 

1 

22 

3 

— 

55 

109 

189 

Medium 

16 

16 

1 

8 

2 

— 

26 

96 

131 

Small 

10 

11 

— 

28 

— 

— 

41 

44 

113 

All 

15 

15 

0.5 

18 

2 


39 

84 

143 

“5ST 



__ 

_.. 

_ 

_ 

10 

544 

554 

Large 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

349 

352 

Medium 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

6 

320 

327 

Small 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

281 

284 

Ail 

—— 



“ 

~ 

“ 

4 

317 

322 


41A 
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APPENDIX TABLE 11.2 

DEBT OUTSTANDING AS AT THE END OF APRIL 1957 CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO CREDIT AGENCY 


DEBT OWED TO DIFFERENT CREDIT AGENCIES PER CULTIVATING 
FAMILY (Rs) 


District/Type of 
cultivators 

Govern¬ 

ment 

j 

j Co-ope- 
! ratives 

J 

Commer¬ 
cial banks 

Relatives j Private 
j credit 
agencies 

1 and others 1 

i i 

i 

l 

| Total 


* 1 

2 ! 

3 j 

4 ! 5 : 

6 


Broach 


Big 

433 

88 

— 

70 

471 

1,062 

Large 

230 

122 

— 

62 

302 

717 

Medium 

49 

67 

— 

37 

176 

! 329 

Small 

8 

10 

— 

35 

95 

149 

All 

91 

67 

— 

44 

190 

! 391 

East Khandcsh 

Big 

64 

469 

90 

257 

407 

1,287 

Large 

31 

274 

30 

144 

218 

696 

Medium 

14 

94 

— 

59 

80 

247 

Small 

— 

20 

— 

24 

1 41 

85 

All 

15 

126 

9 

74 

110 

333 

Dharwar 

Big 

83 

306 


190 

234 

813 

Large 

37 

190 

_ 

105 

145 

477 

Medium 

21 

63 

— 

47 

107 

238 

Small 

7 

23 

— 

18 

81 

129 

All 

22 

89 

— 

56 

111 

277 

Coimbatore 

Big 

597 

147 

1 

13 

1,627 

2^385 

Large 

213 

91 

20 

6 

959 

1,288 

Medium 

— 

6 

26 

6 

1 457 

495 

Small 

7 

27 

— 

7 

182 

223 

All 

66 

38 

17 I 

6 

525 j 

652 

West Godavari 







Big 

61 

418 

37 

6 

2,036 

2,559 

Large 

28 

293 

29 

2 

1,299 

1,651 

Medium 

— 

46 

1 

T 

241 

288 

Small 

— 

38 

— 

1 

110 

149 

All 

9 

118 

9 

1 

519 

655 

Fcrozepnr 







Big 

316 

91 

— 

300 

1,098 

1,805 

Large 

132 

70 

— 

247 

954 

1,402 

Medium 

56 

44 

— 

149 

596 

845 

Small 

18 

27 

— 

81 

623 

748 

All 

67 

47 


158 

711 

983 


( Source: General Demand Schedule No. 1) 
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APPENDIX TABLE 11.2 

DEBT OUTSTANDING AS AT THE END OF APRIL 1957 CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO CREDIT AGENCY-Concluded 


| DEBT OWED TO DIFFERENT CREDIT AGENCIES PER CULTIVATING 
i FAMILY (Rs) 


District/Type of 
cultivators 


Etawah 

Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 

Manasaur 

Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 


Gaya 

Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 


Nadia 

Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 


Bikaner 

Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 


, Govern¬ 
ment 

i Co-ope- 
! ratives 

! Commer- 
: cial banks 

1 

Relatives 

i 

i 

1 Private 
! credit 
agencies 
and 
others 

Total 

| 1 

2 

i 3 

4 

i 5 

6 

8 

! 31 


i 

23 

i 

i 

282 

i 

344 

3 

24 


49 

2J2 

! 287 

4 

18 

— 

3 

133 

159 

2 

10 


4 

114 

131 

3 

17 

■ 

i 17 

151 | 

189 

51 

1 55 


: 4 

i i 

359 ; 

469 

51 

52 

.... 

7 

! 511 

620 

24 

1 34 

— 

i 8 

221 

287 

4 

24 

■— 

18 

243 

289 

26 

36 

i 

! 11 

314 

387 

22 

1 

i _ 

i 

28 

312 

363 

25 

— 

| 

22 

231 

279 

6 

i — 

1 

9 

198 

213 

— 

.— 

■ — 

I 2 

81 

83 

10 

i 

i - | 

11 

173 

194 

113 

: _ i 

j j 

i 39 

185 

336 

140 

; - 

— 

53 

126 

319 

89 

2 

- j 

15 

108 

214 

158 

1 

— 

29 

52 

240 

125 

j i 

i 

— 

31 

97 

253 

2 


_ 

10 

944 

956 

1 

' — 

- i 

6 

859 

865 

4 

— ! 

— 

13 

634 

651 

1 ! 

— 

— 

2 

603 

606 

2 j 

1 

i 

i 

7 

692 

702 
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APPENDIX TABLE 11.3 

AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED FROM DIFFERENT CREDIT AGENCIES 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PURPOSE- 
DURATION 

(Amount in rupees per cultivating family) 


i 

1 

District/Credit agency 

i 

AGRICULTURAL P 

i 

Short- !Medium- 
term 1 term 

1 

i 

UR POSE 

Long- 

term 

CONSUMPTION 

PURPOSE 

; 

Short- • Long¬ 
term 1 term 

i 

Repay¬ 
ment 
of debt 

Other ! 
pur¬ 
poses 
includ¬ 
ing non¬ 
farm 
business 
and 
more 
than one 
purpose 

Total 

i 

1 i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Broach 

Government 

0. J 

0.7 

25.6 





26.4 

Co-opcrativcs 

128.9 

1.7 

4.3 

3.9 


— 

13.2 

152.1 

Commercial banks 


— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

Relatives 

12 3 

6.4 

0.7 

11.8 

18.7 

0.5 

4.1 

54.4 

Private credit agen¬ 
cies and others 

46.2 

21.2 

16.2 

77.2 

68.1 

.... 

0.7 

229.6 

Total 

187 4 

30 1 

46 7 

92.8 

86.9 

0.5 

18.1 

462.5 

East Khandcsh 

Government 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

Co-operatives 

109.3 

0.6 

3.0 

0.6 

0.7 

— 

_ 

114.2 

Commercial banks 

3.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.2 

Relatives 

17.7 

3.6 

12.4 

5.6 

14.9 

_ 

_ 

54.2 

Private credit agen¬ 
cies and others 

23.4 

4.9 

14.6 

3.6 

8.6 


i 99 

64.9 

Total 

153.5 

9.2 

30.0 

9.9 

24.1 

— 

! 9.9 

236.5 

Dharwar 

Government 

2.9 

0.7 

1.2 

_ 

_ 

i : 

! i 

j — 

! _ 

i 

! 4.8 

Co-operatives 

25.7 

3.1 

11.7 

0.9 

2.1 


! 2.7 

46.2 

Commercial banks 


— 

— 

— 


I _ ; 

— 1 

—- 

Relatives 

4.5 

6.0 

11.5 

16.6 

12.7 

0.4 

13.5 

65.2 

Private credit agen¬ 
cies and others 

11.1 

13.6 

10.8 

34.0 

31.1 

1.2 

0.7 

102.4 

Total 

44.2 

23.4 

35.2 

51.4 

46.0 

1.6 

17.0 

218.6 

Coimbatore 

Government 

0.2 

2.4 



_ 

_ 

i _ 

2.6 

Co-operatives 

2.6 

4.4 

3.9 

2.4 

— 

1.5 

, — 

14.8 

Commercial banks 

i — 1 

| 

— 

— 

i 13.2 

— 

i — 

13.2 

Relatives 

| 0.4 | 

j 0.3 

1 0.1 

1.8 

3.2 | 

...... 

j 0.4 : 

6.1 

Private credit agen¬ 
cies and others 

4.3 

28.6 

j 59.0 

19.0 

60.8 

_ 

6.2 J 

177.9 

Total 

7.5 

35.8 

i 63.0 

23.1 

77.2 

1.5 

6.6 j 

214.7 

West Godavari 
Government 

0.9 

2.4 

! 

i 

i — 

j 

_ 

0.5 


3.8 

Co-operatives 

16.1 

20.2 

| 21.7 

| 14.8 

0.7 

13.0 

12.7 

99.2 

Commercial banks 

3.0 

0.2 

i 1.3 

i — 

2.8 

— 

— 

7.2 

Relatives 

— 

0.4 

j 0.2 

0.1 

1.0 

— 

— 

1.6 

Private credit agen¬ 
cies and others 

37.2 

41.5 

... 

55.7 

i 49.7 

8.1 

82.0 

337.4 

Total 

57.1 

i 

64.8 

| 86.3 

J 

70.6 

| 54.2 

1 

21.6 

94.7 

449.2 


( Source: General Demand Schedule No. 1) 
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APPENDIX TABLE 11.3 

AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED FROM DIFFERENT CREDIT AGENCIES 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PURPOSE- 
DURATION—Concluded 

(Amount in rupees per cultivating family) 



1 

AGRICULTURAL PURPOSE j 

CONSUMPTION 

PURPOSE 


Other 
pur¬ 
poses 
includ¬ 
ing non¬ 
farm 
business 
and 
more 
than one 
purpose 

Total 

District/Credit agency 

Short¬ 

term 

Medium- 

term 

Long¬ 

term 

Short¬ 

term 

Long¬ 

term 

Repay¬ 
ment 
of debt 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Ferozepur 

Government 

3.8 


0.1 

0.5 


_ 


4 3 

Co-operatives 

4.2 

16.8 

2.8 

2.5 

0.7 

0.6 

— 

27.5 

Commercial banks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Relatives 

8.8 

35.7 

28.7 

58.7 

66.1 

9.8 

— 

207.8 

Private credit agen¬ 
cies and others 

85.5 

21.1 

43.6 

111.9 

61.9 

3.5 

1.2 

328.6 

Total 

102.3 

73.6 

75.2 

173.6 

128.7 

13.9 

1.2 

568.3 

Etawah 

Government 


0.7 

1.5 

0.3 

. 


_ 

2.5 

Co-operatives 

0.5 

16.3 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

17.4 

Commercial banks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Relatives 

0.5 

3.0 

0.4 

3.3 

9.2 

— 

— 

16.4 

Private credit agen¬ 
cies and others 

4.8 

28.4 

11.9 

21.2 

55.2 

2.0 

0.9 

124.5 

Total 

5.9 

48.5 

13.9 

24.8 

64 9 

2.0 

0.9 

160.8 

Mandsaur 

Government 


0.2 

2.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.6 

Co-operatives 

0.2 

10.0 

6.3 

0.5 

4.7 

1.2 

0.3 

23.2 

Commercial banks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Relatives 

— 

1.0 

1.1 

0.1 

6.0 

i _ 

— 

8.1 

Private credit agen¬ 
cies and others 

9.5 

31.3 

45.9 

32.9 

110.4 

3.5 

10.1 

243.5 

Total 

9.8 

42.4 

55.6 

33.5 

121.1 

4.6 

10.3 

277.3 

Gaya 

Government 

_ 

_ 

3.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.8 

Co-operatives 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

Commercial banks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Relativesl 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

2.5 

5.1 

- 

— 

7.9 

Private credit agen¬ 
cies and others 

9.1 

14.5 

12.8 

17.4 

45.7 

1.1 

0.4 

101.1 

Total 

9.3 

14.7 

16.6 

19.9 

50.9 

1.1 

0.4 

112.8 

Nadia 

Government 

2.5 

6.7 

__ 

* .2 

5.5 

_ 

2.3 

18.3 

Co-operatives 

1.0 

0.6 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1.7 

Commercial banks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Relatives 

2.6 

2.4 

0.7 

19.0 

11.7 

— 

2.7 

39.0 

Private credit agen¬ 
cies and others 

11.3 

8.0 

1 

j 4.4 

22.4 

36.1 

i 

1.8 

84 0 

Total 

17.4 

17.6 

! 51 

42.6 

53.4 

| - 

6.8 

143.0 

Bikaner 

Government 


__ 

__ 

_ 



_ 


Co-operatives 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Commercial banks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Relatives 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

3.8 

— 

— 

4.3 

Private credit agen¬ 
cies and others 

5.2 

104.0 

9.9 

48.7 

131.7 

8.0 

9.6 

317.2 

Total 

5.2 

104.0 

9.9 

49.2 

135.6 

8.0 

9.6 

321.5 
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APPENDIX 

LOANS AND SUBSIDIES SANCTIONED TO VARIOUS TYPES OF 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT (LONG-TERM OPERATIONS) FUND AND BY 

AS AT THE END 


LOANS SANCTIONED > 

FROM THE 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ! LOANS UTILIZED FOR STATE CONTRI- 

CREDIT (LONG-TERM ! BUI ION TO SHARE CAPITAL SANCTIONED BY 

OPERATIONS) j THE NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 

FUND FOR STATE CONTRI- j AND WAREHOUSING BOARD 2 

BUTION TOWARDS SHARE 


CAPITAL OF 1 



Large 

size 

socie¬ 

ties 

Cen¬ 

tral 

I co- 
i opc- 
i ralive 
banks 

i 

J 

1 ; 

State ! Ccn- 
co- tral 
opera- land 
tive mort- 
banks gage 
i banks 

i _ _ 

Pri¬ 

mary 

mar¬ 

ket¬ 

ing 

socie¬ 

ties 

Dis¬ 
trict/ 
regio- 
i nal 
! mar- 
! ket- 
ing 
co¬ 
ope¬ 
ratives 

i 

Apex | 
mar- 1 Sug- ; 
keting i ar | 
co- 1 fac- l 
ope- ! tor- I 
rat- I ies ! 
ives j j 

Col¬ 

ton 

gins 

i 

|Others ! Total 

i 

i 


J 

2 

i 

3 4 

i 

5 

6 

7 j 8 j 

I ; 

9 

; i 

10 1 11 

1 

Bombay 

1.90 16.00 

■ 

! 

5 . 00 ; 10.00 

1.59 

3.00 

1 

i i 

— ; 28.00' 

— 

1 

1.47; 34.06 

Mysore 

— 


15.00 10.00 

1 

1.20 

0.26^ 

i 

0.32 2.90| 

— ! 

o.iol 4.78 

Madras 

8.00 



1.31 

I 

“ ! 

— , 15.00 

1 

— 

0.53' 16.84 

Andhra Pradesh ... 

10.67 

6.00 

’ ~~ i 

0.23 

_ ; 

_ 1 

— 

— ! 0.23 

Punjab 

5.00 

13.50 

8.00: — j 

3.38 

— 

— 35.10 

— 

— ! 38.48 

Uttar Pradesh ... 

27.50 

38.00 

5.00 — i 

4.58 

— , 

7 . 50 ; — . 

— - 

0.52 12.60 

Madhya Pradesh ...! 

9.30 

16.36 

: ! 

2.85 

— ■ 

0.72^ — 

1 


2.50; 6.07 

Bihar ..J 

i 

7.50 

— 

- 1 10.00 

4.50 

— ; 

7.50 — ' 

! 

— | 12.00 

West Bengal ..J 

— 

__ 

' . ! 

1.62 

— . 

— : -■ 

i 

— | 1.62 

1 

Rajasthan .J 

1 

4.23 

5.65 

_ i _ i 

i ! 

0.45 

— ; 

“ 1 - .i 

— I 

— ; 0.45 


’Data supplied by the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India. 
*Data supplied by the National Co-operative Development and Warehousing Board. 
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TABLE 12.1 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FROM THE NATIONAL 

THE NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT AND WAREHOUSING BOARD 
OF MARCH 1957 

(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 


OODOWN LOANS AND 

SUBSIDIES GRANTED BY THE ■ SUBSIDIES FOR STAFF GRANTED BY THE NATIONAL 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ; CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT AND WARE- 
DEVELOPMENT AND WARE- 1 HOUSING BOARD TO 2 

| HOUSING BOARD* TO 



Large 

size 

socie¬ 

ties 

District/ 

regio¬ 

nal 

market¬ 

ing 

socie¬ 

ties 

Apex 

market¬ 

ing 

institu¬ 

tions 

Large 

size 

socie¬ 

ties 

Central 

and 

apex 

banks 

Primary 

and 

central 

land 

mort¬ 

gage 

banks 

Market¬ 

ing 

and 

proces¬ 

sing 

societ¬ 

ies 

Co-opc- 

ration 

Depart¬ 

ment 

12 

13 



16 

17 

18 

19 

Bombay 

1.83 

2.41 

— 

0.36 

0.25 

— 

0.11 

0.25 

Mysore ...I 

4.88 

2.77 

0.15 

0.27 

i 0.14 

0.01 

0.31 

— 

Madras 

— 

; 1.46 

— 

0.15 

0.37 ; 

i 

0.10 

i 

0.23 

! 0.44 

Andhra Pradesh ... 

i 

i 

1 __ 

: 

— 

0.30 

0.03 1 

1 0.01 I 

0.02 

| 0.11 

Pupjab 

1.25 

1.15 

0.30 

0.37 

0.13 

! — 

0.18 

: 1.08 

Uttar Pradesh 


7.35 

— 

0.75 

0.19 

; — 

0.10 

1 0.06 

Madhya Pradesh 

3.00 

3.00 

0.37 

0.54 

— 

— 

0.39 

j — 

Bihar 

— 

4.27 

1.12 

0.07 

0.15 

0.06 

0.08 

| 0.65 

West Bengal 

1.87 

2.25 



0.01 

i j 

! ~ 

i 

i — 

Rajasthan 

0.07 

0.05 

! 

0.16 

0.20 

; o.o5 

0.06 

0.16 
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APPENDIX TABLE 12.2 

IMPORTANT TYPES OF CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTIONS AT 
THE END OF JUNE 1957 


SHORT-TERM 


! LONG-TERM 


NON-CREDIT 


Bombay 

Mysore 

Madras 

Andhra Pradesh 
Punjab 

Uttar Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh 
Bihar 

West Bengal 
Rajasthan 


CREDIT 

CREDIT 

! i ! 

j Agri- J 

y ; 

i 

i ! cul- | 

1 | 

) | tural 



AGRICULTURAL 

NON-CREDIT 

SOCIETIES 


! State - Cen- j credit J Cen- 
: co- 
I oper- 
{ ative i 
I banks I 


tra! j socie- I tral 
co- j ties | land 
oper- i (ex- mort- 
ative i dud- ; gage 
banks I ing (banks 
grain i 
banks)( 


j Prim -1 ] 

' ary j Pro- j Pur- ! Pro¬ 
land | due- ! chase ! duc- 


11 


I mort¬ 
gage 
banks 


3 ! 

i 

i ( 

i 

1 I 

2 j 

I 

2 j 

1 j 

2 
1 
I 
1 


55* il7,812j 


20 1 

14 

24 

67* 

63 4 

56 

47 

44 

24 


tion 

socie¬ 

ties 


I 


! Cen- 
| tral 
! non- 
i credit 
j socie- 
' ties 
(mar- 


and j tion Ikcting 
and (unions! 
sale j or 
socie-! feder- 
ties ;ations)| 
(mar- j 
keting); 


sale 

socie¬ 

ties 


6 ! 


7,318; 

8,096| 

9,690- 

13,144: 

42,646| 

17,021 

13,593 

12,120 

5,445j 


3* 

1 

1 

2 


26 

98 


967 

195 


i 


State 

non¬ 

credit 

socie¬ 

ties 

(mar¬ 

keting 

unions 

or 

feder¬ 

ations 

only) 


10 


285 : 421 


629 j 102 


72 | 118 j 214 


70 


6 i 

16 * 

10 

22 


975 ! 
2,518 j 
1,618 
177 
15 
650 
123 


181 ! 140 


29 

6 

329 

18 

24 


129 

711 

46 

7,940 

121 

3 


17 

11 

2 

11 


(2,204 

7 

9 

45 


2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


(Source : Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement in India, 1956-7) 


including 4 industrial co-operative banks 

including land mortgage banking department of Vidarbha State Co-operative 
•Including 26 banks in the process of winding up 
•Including an industrial co-operative bank 

•Land mortgage banking department of Mahakoshal State Co-operative Bank 
•Including 12 central co-operative banks also working as primary land mortgage banks 
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APPENDIX TABLE 111 

STRUCTURE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE 
SELECTED DISTRICTS AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 


I 



PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 

NUMBER OF 

Number 

Number 

Number 


CREDIT SOCIETIES 

MARKETING CO¬ 
OPERATIVES 

of speci¬ 
al insti- 

of cent¬ 
ral 

of land 
mortg- 


Total 

Of the 
total, 
those 
with 
un¬ 
limited 
liability 

Of the 
total, 
those 
which 
were 

1 urge 
size 
credit 
societies 

(PRIMAR 

CENT 

Total 

Y AND 
RA1.) 

Of which 
actually 
under 
took 
market¬ 
ing 
of 

produce 

tutions 
in the 
district 

banks 

and 

banking 

unions 

age 

banks 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Broach 

230 

49 

136 

23 1 

16 

2 

1 

1 

East Khaiidesh 

849 

73 

1,5 

36* 

36 

1 I 


i *■> 

Dharwar 

681 2 

496® 

ns 

16 s 

13 

i 

■ ! 


4 

Coimbatore 

' 795 

779 

i "• 

14 4 

! 

14 

11 


10 

West Godavari 

369 

312 

! 57 

iV 

— j 



6 

Ferozepur 

1,064 

1,022 

10 j 

IT 

i | 

i 12 i 

! 1 

1 

2 I 


Etawah 

1,007 

14 

~ 

106 H 

! 1 

2 

i | 

- 

Mandsaur 

629* 

610 

5 i 

! 

| 4 

i * 

-■ 

T 

.... 

Gaya 

1,504 

400 

5 i 

6 10 

! 6 

j 

2 

4 

..... 

Nadia 

595 

565 

13 

1 

1 1 

— 

2 


Bikaner 

— 

i 

j 

1 

i 

- i 

i 



i ! 

i 

1“ ! 



(Source : Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies) 

including 2 processing societies 
including 2 grain banks 

including 1 processing society and 1 district purchase and sale union 
Excluding 275 jaggery societies and 1 sugar mill 

•In addition there were 153 palm jaggery manufacturing co-operative societies 
•Two of the taluks were served by other central co-opcrativc banks 
including 5 processing societies 

•Including 60 primary ghcc societies and 46 block development unions 

•Including 3 grain banks 

10 Excluding 472 primary cane-growers’ societies 

11 Jurisdiction extended over two districts 

^Refers to 13 agricultural banks and 3 rural banks 
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APPENDIX TABLE 13.2 

CHANGE IN THE NUMBER OF PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 



1 

{ NUMBER OF PRIMARY 

NUMBKR OF LARGE 

1 Target 

Total 


i AGRICULTURAL CO-OPER- 
■ AT 1 VI.: CREDIT SOCIETIES AS 
! ON 

SIZE SOCIETIES AS 
! ON 30 JUNE 1957 

i 

! upto 

1 1956-7 
! lor 

number 
of small 
size 


I 



1 

i 


organi- 

societies 


! 



Formed 

Newly 

zution 

which 


1 

' 30 June 1956 

by 

organi- 

oflarge 

went 





amalga- 

zed or b> 

size 

out of 



Total 

i Of which 

mation 

conver- 

societies 

existence 


1 July 


: large 


sion 


due to 


1 ‘>54 


size 




amalga- 








mation 








upto 

30 June 








1957 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Broach 

280 

251 

94 

45 

91 

44 

107 

Bast Khandesh 

844 

863 

24 

6 

129 

100 

15 

Oharwar 

754 

697 

107 

50 

68 

78 1 

130 

Coimbatore 

809“ 

834 

6 

13 


13 

47 

West Godavari 

494 

495 

7 

47 

10 

72 

123 

Fero/epiir 

865 

992 

| 

4 

6 

10 

9 

Etawah 

717 

898 


— 

— 


57 

Mandsaur 

547 

664 

1 

5 


5 

Gaya 

1,297 

1,410 

— 

5 

-- 

5 

42 

Nadia 

631 

569 

— 

— 

13 

7 

— 

Bikaner 



- . i 


i 




{Source ': Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies) 


‘Original targets fixed by the Government of Bombay. 
*Sec section 13.4. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 13.3 


TARGETS AND ACHIEVEMENTS—LARGE SIZE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND 
CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 

(Amount in thousands of rupees) 



SHARK CAPITAL. CONTR1BU- 1 

GODOWN 

LOANS A NO SUBSIDIES TO 


TION BY 

GOVERNMENT TO 

L ARGE SIZE 

SOCIETIES 


LARGE SIZE SOCIETIES 






Number 

of 

AMOUNT 

Targets j 

Achievements 


societies 

which 

received 

i 

1 


i 

i 

j 

i 

l 

| 

| 



share 

capital 

contri¬ 

Turrets i Achitvc ’ 
i ar^eis , ments 

Number '■ 

i 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 


bution 

(Achieve¬ 

! 


j 





ments) 

i 

.. 




■ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Broach 

20 

2(H) 

184 

15 

200 

I4 1 

| 150 

East Khandesh 

51 

350 

433 2 

— 

— 

to 

100 

Dharwar 4 

52 

736 

240 

72 

731 

38 

475 

Coimbatore 

1 _ 


— 

4 

28 

1 

15 

West Godavari 

38 

370 

315 

16 

j 360 

17 

! 368 

Ferozcpur 

— 

39 

— 

! io 

22 

10 

i 10 

Etawah 

— 

— 


_ 

_ 

_ 

i 

Mandsaur 

5 5 

50 

10 

2 

20 

2 

| 20 

Gaya 

5 7 

50 

50 7 

3 

30 

3? 

30 7 

Nadia 

— - 

— 

— 

2 

20 

2 

20 

Bikaner 

— 

! 

— 

i — 

— 

1 








STATE CONTRIBUTION 






TO SHARE CAPITAL 


MANAGEMENT SUBSIDY 

OF CENTRAL CO- 






OPERATIVE BANKS 


Targets 

Achievements 

Targets 

Achieve- 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 


ments 


8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

Broach 

..57 

32 

56 

30 

100 . 

100® 

East Khandesh 



52 

28 

400 

300® 

Dharwar 4 

NF 

29 

14 

4 

100 

100* 

Coimbatore 

13 

12 

11 

4 


..... 

West Godavari 

38 

41 

38 

23 

200 

200 

Ferozepur 

10 

7 

10 

6 

200 

200 

Etawah 

_ 

_ 

_ 




Mandsaur 

5 


5 


! 75 

75* 

Gaya 

5 

- 8 

5 

n» 

j 150 


Nadia 

7 

9 

7 

9 


_ 

Bikaner 

! 


i — 


— 

— 


(Source : Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies) 

includes one society which received a loan of Rs 10,000 under groundnut scheme. 
’Relates to sanctioned amount ; actual amount received by the societies was Rs 3,32,000 
in respect of which all formalities were completed. 

’State contribution to share capital by the Government of Bombay through the Bombay 
State Co-operative Bank. 

’Data on targets are those fixed by the Government of Bombay; these targets were 
subsequently revised downwards by the Government of Mysore. 

■Relates to sanctioned amount. 

■Only one out of two central banks. 

7 Relates to sanction; none of the societies actually received the amount in 1956-7. 
■Trained managers on deputation from Government. 

NF—Not fixed. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 13.4 

TARGETS AND ACHIEVEMENTS : CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING AND PROCESSING 


(Amount in thousands of rupees) 



PROPORTION OF 
PRODUCE SOF.D 
THROUGH CO-OPERA- 

| 

! SHARE CAPITAL CONTRIBUTION UPTO 


TIVES TO TOTAL 
PRODUCE SOLD 

(Per cent) 

i 

l 

_ 

JUNE 1957 



Targets 

Achieve- 

Targets 

Achievements 

f 

1960-J 

ments 

1956-7 

. . .. 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 


1 

2 | 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Broach 

NF 1 

.7.9 

5 

430 

5 

376 

E'ast Khundesh 

•VI 

J3 

8 

210 

13 

102 

Dharwar 1 

30 ! 

30 

NF 

470 

11 

163 

Coimbatore ...j 


• • i 

(14) 

■> 

(163) 

30 

2 

20 

West Godavari 

NF j 


3 

80 

4 2 

93* 

Ferozepur ...I 

i 

* * j 

4 

55 

4 

80 

Etawah 

_ j 

— 1 

— 

— 

. 

--- 

Mandsaur ...| 


.. ; 

i 

10 

1 

10 

Gaya 

Nadia ...j 

NF \ 

j 

3 

60 

3 

60 

NF \ 



JO 

j | 

10 

Bikaner 

..... i 

— i 

- i 

— 

— i 

— 



GODOWN LOANS (UPTO 1957) 

MANAGEMENT SUBSIDY 

ORGANIZA- 


Targets 

Achievements 

(UPTO 

Targets 

1957) 

Achievements 

TION OF MAR¬ 
KETING SOCIE¬ 
TIES DURING 

1956-7 


Num- 

Amo- 

Num- 

Amo- 

Num- 

Amo- 

Num- 

Amo- 

Tar- 

Achi- 


ber 

unt 

her 

unt 

ber 

unt 

ber 

unt 

gets 

eve- 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

ments 

16 

Broach 

2 

180 

1 

20 ! 

16 

8 

16 

8 

2 

2 

East Khandcsh 

4-i 

140 

5* 

94 ; 

7 

3 

13 

6 

T 

2 

Dharwar 1 

NF 

400 

5 

136 

NF 

30 

14 

7 



Coimbatore ...j 

(5) 

2 

(136) 

44 


3 

(14) 

_ (7) 



2 

2 

West Godavari 

i* 

8> 

i 4 

8 4 

3 

_6 

3 

__6 

4 

_ 

Ferozepur 

2 

6 

2 

6 


4 

2 

2 

3 

4 

Etawah 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

1 

_ 

Mandsaur 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

1 

1 

Gaya 

3 

57 i 

3 

57 

3 

—* ! 

3 ; 

_a 

3 : 

3 

Nadia 

i 1 : 

! 20 

1 

20 1 

— 

— 

— i 

1 _ 

1 j 

1 

Bikaner .J 

i - i 

j __ i 

— ! 

— i 


_ j 

— 

1 — ! 

1 

- - i 



{Source : Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies) 

figures within brackets relate to revised targets as fixed by Government of Mysore after 
reorganization of States in November 1956 
’Including District Co-operative Marketing Federation 
’Relates to number of godowns 
’Subsidy 

•Free services of Departmental senior inspectors were given 
•Trained managers on deputation from Government 
NF— Not fixed 
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APPENDIX TAfcLE 13.5 

PHYSICAL TARGETS AND ACHIEVEMENTS : CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 


Broach 

Bast Khandcsh 

Dharwar 

Coimbatore 

West Godavari 

Ferozepur 

Htawah 

Mandsaur 

Gaya 

Nadia 

Bikaner 


I 


PROPORTION 
, OF VILLAGES 
; COVERED BY 
, COOPERA- 
! TIVES 

; (Per cent) 


! MEMBERSHIP 
' OF PRIMARY 
! AGRICULTU- 
! RAL CREDIT i 
! SOCIETIES 
(In thousands). 


ADVANCES OF PRIMARY AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 
(IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES) 


SHORT-TERM MEDIUM-TERM 

I 


LONG-TERM 


| Achi- 

, nets ! cvc " 

\( | uaq- m cnts j 
KiJbU (J95 5_! 

57) 


Tar- 


61) 


Tar¬ 

gets 


Achi- j 


eve- ; 
ments! 


(I960-; 
61) I 


(1956- 
57) | 


Tar- | Achi- j Tar- Achi- ; Tar- j Achi- 

gets j eve- : gets ; eve- ; gets j eve- 

j ments | ments I ! ments 

(I960-: (1956- j (I960-: (1956- , (1960- (1956- 
61) I 57) i 61) ; 57) , 61) i 57) 



l ! 

.1 100 j u 
.! 100 j 99 
.! 100 100 
J SO : S9 

j $r> 

100 \ 68 
100 j 68 

.! .. i 62 

.j .. I 33 
.1 NF ■ 88 

.j W ; .. 


3 

i . 
i 4 

! | 

5 1 6 ! 7 | 

i ; 

8 | 

i 

9 1 

i 

10 

51 

28 ! 

2.05.00'1.41.39 ! 50.00 

1,10 ' 

j 


140 

81 16,00,001,85,43 i 100,00! 

_ 

26,00- 

_ 

121 | 

92 i 

1,20,001,36.61*; 36,46 


— 


NF ! 

1 89 

| .. : 58,76 i .. ! 

24,73 I 


24,84 

150 

165 j 

1,00,002,21,64 ; 8,00; 

8.42 . 

,... ■ 

2 

so ; 

46 1 

1,15,00 48,48 i 85,00. 

12,00 

-! 

.... 

98 ! 

40 I 

i 78,03 19,59 i 30,00 

— ; 

20,00; 

— 

1 

31 

.. I .. .. . 

.. i 

I 


^ 1 

42 s ; 

1 NF i 3,42 i NF ; 

96: 

..... i 

_ 

NF ! 

24 ! 

1,65*. 4,76; — ; 

— ■ ; 

— ! 

— 


i 

i ' ! 

■i 

i 

. j 



(Source : Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies) 

'Inclusive of medium-term loans. 

*A11 the villages in the pilot project area were covered by co-operatives. 
3 Relates to 1.413 societies out of 1,504 societies as at the end of June 1957. 
4 Upto 30 June 1960. 

NF—Not fixed 


42 











APPENDIX TABLE 14.1 


MEMBERSHIP OF CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 


iNnmber of I 
agricultural; 



. 

SOCIETIES 


societies 

1 Individual 

Name of the central eo- 


i 

i 

which wer 

■ej members 

operative bank 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

I credit 

Ma rketin 

g Others 

Total 
number of 
member- 
societies 

members o 
. central co¬ 
operative 
bank as at 
the end of 

f as at (he 
• end of 
June 1957 

j 



— 

. . 


June 1955 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Broach Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

East Khandesh Central Co- 

227 

21 

76 

324 

285 

1,801 

operative Bank 

Dharwar : Kamatak Central 

921 

42 

234 

1,197 

924 

3,659 

Co-operative Bank 
Coimbatore Central Co- 

687 

21 

214 

922 

776 

9,864 

operative Bank 

West Godavari : Eluru 

1,034 

13 

292 

1,339 

1,032 

168 

Central Co-operative Bank 
Ferozepur: FerozcpurCcntral 

330 

12 

124 1 

466 

j 402 

79 

Co-operative Bank 

Moga Central Co-operative 

366 

3 

213 

582 

322 

153 

Bank 

Fazilka Central Co-operative 

438 

3 

72 

513 

383 

228 

Bank 

Total .. 
Etawah Central Co-operative 

418 

1,222 

3 

9 

65 

350 

486 

1,581 

384 

1,089 

102 

483 

Bank 

Mandsaur: Mandsaur Central 

937 

— 

62 

999 

728 

209 

Co-operative Bank 

461 


29 

490 

380 

205 

Ncemuch Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 


Total 


* • 

■ ■ 

243 

.. 

145 

Gaya: J ahanabadCentralCo- 

i 


• • 

733 


350 

operativc Bank 
Aurangabad Central Co- 

345 

1 

10 

356 

321 

179 

operative Bank 

375 

2 

7 

384 

319 

59 

Nawadah Central Co¬ 



operative Bank 

Gaya Sadar Central Co¬ 

514 

3 

20 

537 

480 

97 

operative Bank 

Total 

Nadia: Nadia Central Co¬ 

190 

1,424 

7 

20 

57 

211 

1,488 

108 

1,228 

69 

404 

operative Bank 

Ranaghat Central Co¬ 

334 

— 

8 

342 

330 

155 

operative Bank 

Total 

Bikaner Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

188 

522 

i 

23 

31 

54 

212 

554 

54 

180 

510 

13 

168 

75 


(.Source : General Supply Schedule No. 2) 

'Including supervising unions. 

No,e: ^ data w respect of Bikaner Central Cooperative Bank 


include figures for Churu district 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.2 

WORKING CAPITAL OF CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 




AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 


I 

Working 
capital 
as at the 
end of 
June 1955 

Name of the central 
co-operative bank 

Share 

capital 

1 

Reserve 

and 

other funds 

i 

Deposits 1 J 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

l 

Working 

capital 

1 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Broach Central Co-operative 
Bank 

18.62 

8.33 

94.73 

50.00 

171.68 

135.77 

East Khandesh Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

30.17 

26.70 

302.95 

33.54 

393 36 

276 56 

Dharwar: Kamatak Central 
Co-operative Bank 

23.84 

12.72 

222.06 

52.38 

310 99 

196 46 

Coimbatore Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

8.63 

7.94 

108.22 

44.16 

168.95 

126 90 

West Godavari: Eluru 
Central Co-operative Bank 

15.09 

5.29 

49.38 

131.35 

201.11 

72 95 

Ferozepur: 

Ferozepur Central Co¬ 

operative Bank 

3.80 

3.93 

23.23 

10.73 

41 69 

24 10 

Moga Central Co-operative 
Bank 

2.72 

4.93 

17.39 

10.73 

35 76 

24 05 

Fazilka Central Co-operative 
Bank 

2.27 

3.98 

8.67 

8.06 

1 

22 98 

17 93 

Total 

8.79 

12.84 

49.29 

29.51 

100.43 

66 08 

Eta wall Central Co-operative 
Bank 

8.42 

1.67 

14.24 

5.76 

30.09 

21.08 

Mandsaur: 

Mandsaur Central Co-ope¬ 
rative Bank 

2.84 

1.54 

21.64 

2.00 

28.03 

14.66 

Neemuch Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

1.21 

0.84 

10.29 

0.05 

12.40 

8.77 

Total 

4.05 

2.38 

31.93 

2.05 

40.43 

23.43 

Gaya: 

Jahanabad Central Co-ope¬ 
rative Bank 

0.19 

0.62 

0.31 

1.06 

2.17 

2.39 

Aurangabad Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

0.30 

0.39 

1.05 

0.60 

2.35 

2.21 

Nawadah Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

0.31 

0.01 

1.09 

2.42 

3.85 

4.03 

Gaya Sadar Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

0.11 

_ 

0.29 

2.90 

3.31 

1.99 

Total 

0.91 

1.02 

2.74 

6.98 

11.68 

10.63 

Nadia: 

Nadia Central Co-operative 
Bank 

1.20 

1.90 

2.79 

3.59 

9.48 

9.21 

Ranaghat Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

0.75 

0.74 

0.40 

4.00 

5.89 

4 67 

Total 

1.95 

2.64 

3.19 

7.59 

15.37 

13.88 

Bikaner Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

0.10 


0.21 

0.15 

0.46 

0.01 


0 Source : General Supply Scheduled No. 2) 


includes credit balances in cash-credit accounts wherever reported; for details see 

n«fflv T«M 1 A C 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.3 

SHARE CAPITAL OF CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 

(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 



AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 



Total 


Percent¬ 

age 


share / increase 


Name of the central co- 

Indivi¬ 
dual Is 

j 

Societies 

| State 

I contribu- 
1 tion to 

I 

Total 

i capital 

1 as at the 
end of 

in total 
share 
capital 

operative bank 


share 

capital 

l±2 r i;3_ 

June 1955 

during 

J 955-57 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Broach Central Co-operative 
Bank 

3.27 

14.35 

1.00 

18 62 

12 00 

55 

East Khandesh Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

6.75 

20.42 

3.00 

30.17 

16.03 

ss 

Dharwar : Karnatak Central 
Co-operative Bank 

6.87 

15.97 

1.00 

23.84 

16.46 

45 

Coimbatore Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

1.13 

7.50 


8 63 

6.92 

25 

West Godavari : Hluru 
Central Co-operative Bank 

0.29 

12.79 

2.00 

15.09 

6.57 

130 

Fcrozepur : Fcrozepur Central 
Co-operative Bank 

0.26 

2.54 

1.00 

3.80 

2.59 

17 

Moga Central Co-operative 







Bank 

0.21 

2.01 

0.50 

2.72 

1.93 

41 

Fazilka Central Co-operative 







Bank 

0.47 

1.30 

0.50 

2.27 

1.86 

22 

Total 

0.94 

5.85 

2.00 | 

| 8 79 

6.38 

38 

Etawali Central Co-operative 



i 

I 


Bank 

0.58 

7.84 


! 8.42 

4 20 

100 

Mandsaur: Mandsaur Central 
Co-operative Bank 

0.51 

t 

1.59 

0.75 

! 

2.84 

| 1.32 

• 

115 

Neemuch Central Co-opera¬ 







tive Bank 

0.57 

0.64 

— 

1.21 

0.81 

40 

Total 

1.08 

2.23 

0.75 

4.05 

2.13 

90 

Gaya: Jahanabad Central Co¬ 







operative Bank 

0.10 

0.09 


0.19 

0.19 

_ 

Aurangabad Central Co¬ 







operative Bank 

0.02 

0.28 

— 

0.30 

0.20 

40 

Nawadah Central Co-opera¬ 







tive Bank 

0.09 

0.22 

— 

0.31 

0.30 

3 

Gaya Sadar Central Co¬ 

i 

i 






operative Bank 

0.07 

0.04 

— 

0.11 

0.09 

22 

Total 

0.28 

0.63 

_i 

0 91 

0.78 

19 

Nadia: Nadia Central Co¬ 




i 


operative Bank 

0.20 

1.00 

— 

1.20 

1.02 

18 

Ranaghat Central Co-opera¬ 





tive Bank 

0.01 

0.74 

— ! 

0.75 

0.58 

20 

Total 

; o. 2 i 

1.74 

— 

1.95 

1.60 

22 

Bikaner Central Co-operative 
Bank 

0.04 

0.05 | 

i 

i 

0.10 

0.01 

900 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 2) 


1 An amount of Rs 1.50 lakhs was sanctioned towards share capital contribution of two 
central banks and could be drawn after the adoption of the model by-laws prescribed 
by the Registrar. It is, however, understood that the entire amount was released to Gaya 
Sadar Central Co-operative Bank during 1958-9. 






APPENDIX TABLE 14.4 


TYPES OF DEPOSITS AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 s CENTRAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 



PROPORTION to TOTAl. Oh POSITS (Per Cent) 

Name of the central co-operative bank 

! 

Savings 

i 

Current 1 

Fixed 

Others 

Total 


J 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Broach Central Co-operative Bank 

43 

37 

18 

_ 

100 

East Khandesh Central Co-operative 
Bank 

so 

10 

32 

; 

100 

Dharwar : Karnatak Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

J r ’l 

'37 

SO 

8 

100 

Coimbatore Central Co-operative Bank. 

3 

■JO 

30 

30 

100 

West Godavari : Eluru Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

0 

13 

GO 

21 

100 

Ferozepur : 

Ferozepur Central Co-operative Bank... 

35 

37 

27 

1 

100 

Moga Central Co-operative Bank 

S3 

11 

30 

G 

100 

Fazilka Central Co-operative Bank ... 

52 

7 

30 

3 

100 

Total 

44 

23 

30 

3 

100 

Etawah Central Co-operat ive Bank ... 

14 

33 

IS 

10 

100 

Mandsaur : 

Mandsaur Central Co-operative Bank... 

01 

JO 

18 

1 

100 

Neemuch Central Co-operative Bank ... 

30 

10 

10 

20 

100 

Total 

54 

19 

18 

9 

100 

Gaya : 

Jahanabad Central Co-operative Bank... 

SS 

i 

3 


4:2 

100 

Aurangabad Central Co-operative Bank. 

100 

— 

— 

— 

100 

Nawadah Central Co-operative Bank... 

43 

— 

57 

— 

100 

Gaya Sadar Central Co-operative Bank. 

40 

0 

— 

51 

100 

Total 

66 

1 

23 

10 

too 

Nadia: 

Nadia Central Co-operative Bank ... 

1 


US 

4 

100 

Ranaghat Central Co-operative Bank ... 

3 

— 

70 

IS 

100 

Total 

1 

— 

93 

6 

100 

Bikaner Central Co-operative Bank ... 

11 

80 

— 

— 

100 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 2) 

includes credit balances in cash-credit accounts, wherever reported. (For details sec 
Appendix Table 14.5.) 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.5 


DEPOSITS IN CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 

(Amount in 


lakhs of rupees) 


Name of the central co¬ 
operative bank 


AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 


Co-opera¬ 
tive Indivi- 

' instiru- duals 

tions ; 


Quasi- ! I 

Govern- j 0thers i Tofal 


as at the 
end of 
June 1955 1 


Broach Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

Fast Khandcsh Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

Dharwar: Karnatak Central 
Co-operative Bank 

Coimbatore Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

West Godavari : Eluru 
Central Co-operat ivc Bank 

Ferozepur : 

Ferozepur Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

Moga Central Co-operative 
Bank 

Fazilka Central Co-operative 
Bank 

Total 

Ffawah Central Co-operative 
Bank 

Mandsaur: 

Mandsaur Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

Necniuch Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

Total 

Gaya: 

Jahanabad Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

Aurangabad Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

Nawadah Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

Gaya Sadar Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

Total 

Nadia: 

Nadia Central Co-operative 
Bank 

Ranaghat Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

Total 

Bikaner Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 


55.03 
258.24 
138.81 ! 

j 24.39 | 
30.56 

12.53 
! 12.93 


0.42 j 

0.45 : 

0.02 ! 
0.89 j 


0.33 j 

2 90 ! 


3 

1 4 

. 5 

i 6 

... 

■j.. 


1 

8.85 

; — 

94.73 

! 

j 117.46 

— 

3.77 

j 302 95 

j 212.74 

42.76 

— 

222.06 

168.80 

1.19 

15.99 

(6.60) 

108 22 

104.33 

(5.86) 

3.59 

i 0.20 
(0.20) 

49 38 

40.02 

(1.09) 

1.11 

8.23 

j 23 23 

12.43 

0.05 

j 2.54 

! 

| 17.39 

i 

10 65 

1 (0.01) 

— 

! — 

8 67 

j 4.75 

1 16 

10.77 

49.29 

1 

27.82 

— 

j __ 

14.24 

9.48 

1.76 

i 

j 21.64 

12.37 

— 

2.64 

! 10.29 

7.15 

1.76 

> 2.64 j 

j 31.93 

i 

19.52 

i 

— 

— 

! 

1 

0.31 ; 

0.19 

— 

i ~~ j 

1 ! 

1.05 

0.88 

(0.12) 


1 ___ ■ 

; j 

1.09 

0.99 

— 

i ! 

0 30 

0.17 

| 

i 

1 

2.75 

1 

2 23 

i 

— ! 

i 

i 

- j 

2.79 | 

3.06 

— 

0.04 I 

0.40 j 

0.48 

* 

0.04 j 

3.19 : 

i 

3 54 

— : 

— i 

0.21 

— 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 2) 

’Figures within brackets indicate credit balances 


in cash-credit accounts, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.6 

BORROWINGS OF CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 




AS AT T1IE END OF JUNE 1957 


Total 


— . . 

J 

1 


. 

borrowings 

Name of the central 

Govern- 

; State 

( Reserve 

Others 


as at the 

co-operative bank 

ment 

co-opera- I Bank or 
tive bank j India 

■ . 

Total 

June 1955 


1 

i 2 

3 

i 

! 4 

5 

6 

Broach Central Co-operativ 
Bank 

East Khandesh Central Co 

s 

i — 

50.00 

j 

j 

50.00 

— 

operative Bank 

Dharwar: Karnatak Centra 

4.85 

1 

2.12 

25.60 

1 

i 0.96 

i 

33.54 

25.00 

Co-operative Bank 
Coimbatore Central Co- 

— 

j — 

| 50.00 

1 2.38 

i 

52.38 

— 

operative Bank 

West Godavari : Eluru 


; 19.67 

24.49 

i — 

; 

44.16 

8 04 

Central Co-operative Bank 

— 

i 58.35 

i 73.00 

| _ 

131.35 

22.12 

Ferozepur : 

Ferozepur Central Co-opera- 


! 

! 

! 

| 



tive Bank 

Moga Central Co-operative 

0.08 

! — 

1 10.65 

i ~~ 

j 

10.73 

5.42 

Bank 

Fazilka Central Co-opera- 

— 

! 

' 10.73 

. 

! 

10 73 

6.96 

tive Bank 

-— 

1 _ 

7.50 

i 0.56 

8.06 

7.38 

Total 

0.08 


| 28.88 

j 0.56 

29.52 

19.76 

Etawah Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

Mandsaur: 

Mandsaur Central Co-opera¬ 

— 

5.76 

i 

j 

i 

I _ 

5.76 

5 86 



tive Bank 

Nccmuch Central Co-opera¬ 

— 

2.00 


— 

1 2.00 

— 

tive Bank 

0.05 

— 

1 — 

_ 

0.05 

0.02 

Total 

0.05 

2 00 

! — 

— 

2.05 

0 02 

Gaya : 

Jahanabad Central Co¬ 

j 

i 

I 


! 

i 




operative Bank 
Aurangabad Central Co¬ 

j 

1.06" 

i — 

i 

1.06 

1.41 

operative Bank 

Nawadah Central Co-oiiera- 

] 

0.60 1 

i 


0.60 

0.94 

tive Bank 

Gaya Sadar Central Co¬ 

~ i 

2.42 1 

i — 

— 

2.42 

2.73 

operative Bank 


2.90* 

j _ 

_ 

2.90 

1.74 

Total 

— 

6.98 

i 

— 

6.98 

6.82 

Nadia : 

Nadia Central Co-operative 
Bank 

Ranaghat Central Co-opera¬ 

j 

j 

3.59 

! 

i 

— 

3.59 

3 34 

tive Bank 

— j 

4.00 | 

_ 

_ 

4.00 

2.89 

Total 

— 

7.S9 j 

— 

— 

7.59 

6.23 

Bikaner Central Co-opera¬ 







tive Bank ...i 

1 


| 

” i 

0.15 

0.15 

— 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 2) 


includes loans from State Government given for construction of godowns etc. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.7 


LOANS OF CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS OUTSTANDING 
AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 ACCORDING TO SECURITY 



Total 

PROPORTION OF LOANS OUTSTANDING AGAINST 


outstand- 

THIS SECURITY TO TOTAL OUTSTANDINGS (Per Cent) 

Name of the central 
co-operative bank 

ings 

(Amount 
in lakhs 

Promis¬ 
sory 
notes of 
societies 

Mortgage 
of land 
and 

Agricul¬ 
tural and 
other 

i 

Fixed 

Others 


of rupees) 

other 

commo- 

deposits 




property 

dities 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Broach Central Co-operative 







Bank 4 

East Khandesh Central Co- 

103.74 

SO 1 


10 


J 

operative Bank 4 

Dharwar: Karnatak Central 

164 65 

sit 


8 

1 

2 

Co-operative Bank 4 
Coimbatore Central Co- 

235.83 

66' 

— 

a 

1 

23 * 

operative Bank 

West Godavari: Eluru 

115.70 3 

Hit 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Central Co-operative Bank 
Fcrozepur : 

171.64’ 

6, V 

— 

31 

i 

— 

Ferozepur Central Co- 







operative Bank 

Moga Central Co-opera- 

23 15 

71 

2S 

— 

1 

— 

tive Bank 

Fazilka Central Co-opera- 

22.78 

94 

5 

— 

1 

— 

tive Bank 

13.02 

SS 

12 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

58.95 

84 

16 

— 

1 

_ 

Etawah Central Co-operative 







Bank 
andsaur : 

Mandsaur Central Co¬ 

15.98 


• ■ 

* * 


• * 

operative Bank 4 
Ncemuch Central Co¬ 

19.48 

93 

4 

3 

— 

— 

operative Bank 4 

! 11.36 

79 

6 

14 

— 

1 

Total 

30.84 

88 

5 

7 

— 

— 

Gaya : 







Jahanabad Central Co¬ 







operative Bank 
Aurangabad Central Co¬ 

1.38 6 

57* 

43 

43 


— 

— 

operative Bank 
Nawadah Central Co¬ 

1.70 

57 

— 

— 

— 

56 

operative Bank 

Gaya Sadar Central Co¬ 

2.82 

44 

— 


— 

2 A i 

operative Bank 

2.37 

79 

— 

— 

_7 

Total 

8.27* 

55 

45 j 

— 

— 

— 

Nadia : 


! 

j 




Nadia Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

Ranaghat Central Co¬ 

5.73 

33* 

67 

— 

— 

' — 

11 

89 

operative Bank 

4.06 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

9.79 

24 

76 

— 


— 

Bikaner Central Co-opera¬ 







tive Bank 

0.15® 

•• 

j 

' 




iKguirr** ■ Himnjy Schedule M". 2) 

1 Includes medium-term loans also. ‘Including cash-credits to societies against general assets. 
•Excludes outstandings in respect of cash-credit accounts. Loans shown against promissory 
notes of societies include those given by primary credit societies against first charge on land 
of members. ‘Excludes outstandings in respect of interest-bearing and non interest-bearing old 
loans. ‘Includes Rs 0.28 lakh representing fertilizer loans. In respect of these loans the central 
bank issued permits in favour of the societies against which they obtained manures from the 
Credit Agricolc depots. 7 An amount of Rs 0.04 lakh not classified according to security. 
■These were treated as clean loans. These loans, mostly medium-term, were given prior to 1940 and 
no loan papers including promissory notes were available with the bank. ‘Represents amount 
channelised through the bank for financing four sheep-breeding societies in Churu district. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.8 

FLOW OF CREDIT— CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 


1 

LOANS ADVANCED DURING TIIF. 

OUTSTANDING LOANS 

HELD AT 


YEAR 1956-7 NY 

THE END 

OF JUNE 1957 FROM 



! Central 



Central 


Name of the central co- j 
operative bank 

i 

Bank of 
India to 
central 
co-opera¬ 
tive banks' 

; banks to 
lagricultural 
! credit and 
! multi-pur- 
'! pose 

! societies 1 * 

Agricultu¬ 
ral credit 
societies to 
members 

Reserve 
Bank of 
India by 
central 
banks 

banks by 
agricultural 
credit and 
multi-pur¬ 
pose 
societies 

Agricultu¬ 
ral credit 
societies 
by mem¬ 
bers 

Broach Central Co-operative 

1 

§ o 

3 

4 

. 5 

6 


i 



■ ■ ■■ 

. . 

Bank 

East Khandesh Central Co-' 

125.00 

■ 182.39 

142.49 

50.00 

91.40 

114.45 

operative Bank ...j 

Dharwar : Karnatak Central 

21. (K) 

: 298.85" 

! 

185.43 

25.60 

143.83 

213.37 

Co-operative Bank 
Coimbatore Central Co- 

70.00 

158.6J 

136.61 

50.00 

155.95 

186.90 

operative Bank 

West Godavari : Eluru 

17.00 

: 101.93 

108.33 

24.49 

99.11 

131.34 

Central Co-operative Bank 
Ferozepur : 

78.50 

| 164.05 

230.08‘ 

73.00 

137.70 

196.46 a 

Ferozepur Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

Moga Central Co-opera- 

10.00 

17.29 


10.65 

14.10 


tive Bank 

Fazilka Central Co-opera- 

10.00 

25.98 


10.73 

20.83 


tive Bank 

8.50 

i 9.41 


7.50 

12.99 


Total ...! 

28.50 

52.68 

60.48 

28.88 

47.92 

59.00 

Etawah Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank ...i 

Mandsaur : 

_4 

20.60 

19.59 

| — | 

| 12.15 ! 

15.51 

Mandsaur Central Co-, 


■ 




1 

operative Bank 

Neemuch Central Co-' 

2.00 

i 15.46 


1 2.00* 

18.14 

1 

| 

operative Bank 

_« 

i 8.19 7 


; 

i 

8.97 


Total 

2.00 

23.65 

23.76 

! 2.00“ 

27.11 

! 32.09 

Gaya : 






| 

Jahanabad Central Co-i 


; 


1 


j 

operative Bank 
Aurangabad Central Co¬ 

— 

! 0.81 


— 

1.32 

! 

! 

operative Bank ...! 

Nawadah Central Co¬ 

! ~ 

1.40 


1 — 

1.62 


operative Bank 

Gaya Sadar Central Co¬ 

! - 

! 0.71 


— 

2.82 


operative Bank 

— 

! 2.52 

| 

i 

j 

2.21 


Total 

— 

5.44 

'■ 4.38“ 


7.97 

7.57* 

Nadia : 


; 


j 

j 


Nadia Central Co-opera-' 
tive Bank 

Ranaghat Central Co-; 

5.65* 

i 7.10® 

i 

1 

! 3.59“ 

I 

I 5.73 

1 

i 

operative Bank ...! 

3.90 5 

| 3.04 

j 

j 4.00“ 

4.02 

! 

! 

Total 

9.55 

10.14 

j 4.76 

7.59“ 

9.75 

11.03 

Bikaner Central Co-operative 1 

i 





Bank 

_10 

— 

— 


— 

— 


(Source : Figures in column 1 are based on the data supplied by the Agricultural Credit Department 
of the Reserve Bank of India. Figures in columns 2, 4 and 5 are based on General Supply 
Schedule No. 2. Figures in columns 3 and 6 are from the Consolidated Statistical Statements 
received from the Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies of the selected districts.) 
1 Refers to amounts drawn in respect of short-term loans advanced by the Reserve Bank of India 
at 2 per cent below the Bank Rate. ‘Includes drawings against cash-credit, overdrafts, bills and 
hundis. ‘Inclusive of figures foT area in West Godavari not covered by Eluru Central Co-operative 
Bank. 4 A limit of Rs 10 lakhs was sanctioned for the bank but was not drawn during the year. 
‘Represents loans held from State Co-operative Bank for which the Reserve Bank fixed an 
aggregate limit against State Government guarantee. ‘Borrowings from Government only. 
'Includes data in respect of urban credit societies. ‘Data relate to 1,413 societies as against 
1,504 societies in the district as at the end of June 1957. ‘Including Rs 5.65 lakhs representing 
adQustnient entries. 1 "Separate figures not available as aggregate limit was fixed for the State 
Co-operative Bank against State Government guarantee. “Separate data for loans to 
marketing societies are not available 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.9 


BORROWINGS OF CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS ACCORDING TO 
RATE OF INTEREST, 1956-7 

(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 


Nil 

Upto 
; 9/10 

per cent 

1 per 

■ 2 per 

: 3 per 

4 per 

. 5 per 

! Tota 

cent to 

cent to 

cent to 

cent tc 

> cent to 

per cent 

1-9/10 
per cent 

: 2-9/10 
, per cent 

: 3-9/10 

i per cent 

1 

4-9/10 
; per ccn 

5-9/10 

percent 

b orro- 
i wings 

1 

2 

i 3 

4 

17 

6 

7 

i — 
\- 8 

— 

— 

— 

; 50.00 

: — 

— 

— 

! 50.00 

8.50 

0.95 

| 21.00 

! — 

3.08 

i 

— 

: 33.54 

— 

! 

— 

50.00 

i 

2.38 

j 

52 38 

— 

j _ 

| 12.67 

i 

24.49 

7.00 

i 

| — 

j — 

j 44.16 

... 

3.19 

1 

! _ 

110.94 

1 

17.23 

| _ 

| 13135 

— 

1 — 

l 

10.65 

0.08 


i 

i - 

10.73 

— 

- 

1 

i 

10.73 



i 

! 

10.73 

— 

— 

— 

7.50 

- 

0.56 

i_ 

1 

8.06 

— 

| 

— 

28.88 

0.08 

0.56 


29.51 


i 

— 

i 

| 

_ i 

5.76 

I 

5.76 


1 

i 


! 

! 

* * | 



.. 

2.00 

“ 

I 

— 

! 

_ i 

0.05 

_ 

0.05 

• • 


• • 

i 


■ • 


2.05 

i 

— 

— 

— j 

1 

1.06 j 

— 

— 

1.06 

j 

— 

' - i 

! 

“ | 

0.59 ; 

0.01 

— 

0.60 

1.22 


; i 

i ■! 

_ j 

0.58 j 

0.62 

— 

2.42 

— 

! 

i i 

! _ l 

i 

2.04 

0.64 

___ 

2.90 1 

1.22 

~ j 

. — 

— i 

4.27 i 

1.27 | 

j — 

6.98 

— 

__ i 

1 

_ i 

i 

i 

3.59 

— | 

i __ 

3.59 

i 

— 

— 

I 

3.82 ! 

— i 

0.18 

4.00 

— 

— 

i 

i 

7.41 

— 

0.18 

7.59 

— 

— 

— 

i 

— 

0.15 | 

— 

0.15 


operative bank 


Broach Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 
East Khandesh Central 
Co-operative Bank... 
Dharwar: Karnatakj 

Central Co-operative' 
Bank ...! 

Coimbatore Central Co-; 

operative Bank ...i 
West Godavari : fcluruj 
Central Co-opcrativej 
Bank ...! 

Fcrozepur: j 

Fcrozepur Central 
Co-operative Bank ... 
Moga Central Co¬ 
operative Bank ... 
Fazilka Central Co¬ 
operative Bank ... 
Total 

Etawah Central Co-; 
operative Bank ...j 

Mandsaur: 

Mandsaur Central! 
Co-operative Bank ...; 
Necmuch Central Co- : 
operative Bank ...: 

Total 

Gaya: 

Jahanabad Central 
Co-operative Bank 
Aurangabad Central 
Co-operative Bank ... 
Nawadah Central Co-; 
operative Bank 
Gaya Sadar Central 
Co-operative Bank... 
Total 

Nadia: Nadia Central 
Co-operative Bank... 
Ranaghat Central 
Co-operative Bank ... 

Total 

Bikaner Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 2) 

1 Information in respect of Rs 0.22 lakh not available. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.10 

OUTSTANDING LOANS HELD BY MEMBERS FROM CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKS IN 1956-7, ACCORDING TO RATE OF INTEREST 

_____ PROPORTION - OF LOANS OUTSTANDING ACCORDING TO THIS KATE OF 

INTEREST TO TOTAL LOANS OUTSTANDING 



Total 

(In 

i 

3 per 

4 per 

(Per cent) 

5 per 6 per 

/ per 



lakhs of 

Upto 

cent to 

cent to 

cent to 

cent to 

cent to 

Above I Not 

Name of the central 

rupees) 

2-9/10 

3-9/10 

4-9/10 

5-9/10 

6-9/10 

7-9/10 

8 per 

classi 


per cent;per cent 

per cent per cent per cent per cent 

cent 

lied 

co-operative bank 

1 

! 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Broach Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

.103 74 

1 

! 


A'« 

11 





East Khandesh Central 
Co-operative Bank.. 

!164 65 

7 

_ 

7 

9 

5/ 

4 

2 

_ 

Dharwar : Karnatak 

Central Co-operative! 

Bank ..',235 83 

! 

- 


<i,V 

17, 

— 


21 

Coimbatore Central: 

Co-operative Bank. .|122 29 

_ 


11 

S'J 

_ 

_ 

_ 


West Godavari: Eluru, 

Central Co-operative 

Bank J177.52 


o 

ill 

1 

J 




Ferozepur : 

Fcrozepur Central 
Co-operative Bank.. 

23.15 



1 

U2 




7 

Moga Central Co¬ 
operative Bank .. 

22.78 

_ 

. 

1 


99 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Fazilka Central Co¬ 
operative Bank .. 

13.02 


_ 

_ 

_ 

92 


_ 

7 

Total 

58.95 

— 

— 

1 

36 

59 

— 

— 

4 

Etawah Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

15 98 


._ 

_ 

_ 

99 

1 

_ 

__ 

Mandsaur : 

Mandsaur Central 
Co-operative Bank 

19.48 





8 

1 

92 



Neemuch Central 

Co-operative Bank 

11 36 

_ 

_ 

7 1 


14 

86 * 

_ 

_ 

Total 

30.84 

— 

— 

l 1 

— 

11 

89 s * 

— 

— 

Gaya: 

Jahanabad Central 
Co-operative Bank 

1.45 




100 





Aurangabad Central 
Co-operative Bank 

1.70 









Nawadah Central 
Co-operative Bank 

2.82 

i _ 

21 

_ 

67 

12 




Gaya Sadar Central 
Co-operative Bank 

2.37 

_ 

_ 

_ 

100 



_ 

_ 

Total 

8.34 

; 

.. 

, , 




.. | 

., 

Nadia: 

Nadia Central Co¬ 
operative Bank .. 

5.73 





67 


i 


Ranaghat Central: 
Co-operative Bank; 

4.06 

___ 

_ 

i 

_ 

100 




Total 

! 9 79 1 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

80 

_ 

20 

— 

Bikaner Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 1 

1 j 

1 0.15 ! 

i - | 

— 1 

— , 

— 

100 ! 

— 

— i 

i 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 2) 


x At rates varying between 4£ and 6 per cent per annum, 
including Rs 0.66 lakh at 6 to 7J per cent, 
a At 9-3/8 per cent per annum, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.11 

MOST ISVAl. KATES OF INTEREST ON BORROWINGS AND LENDINGS OF 
CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS AND LENDINGS OF PRIMARY CREDIT 
SOCIETIES IN 1956-7, IN PER CENT PER ANNUM 


CFNTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


Name of the central co-opcrativc bank j Borrowings 


Deposits Lendings 


Loans 
by primary 
agricultural 
credit 
societies to 
individual 
members 1 


Broach Central Co-operative Bank 
East Khandesh Central Co-operative Bank 
Dharwar: Karnatak Central Co-operative 
Bank 

Coimbatore Central Co-operative Bank ... 
West Godavari: Eluru Central Co-operative 
Bank 

Ferozepur : 

Ferozepur Central Co-operative Bank... 
Moga Central Co-operative Bank 
Fazilka Central Co-operative Bank 

Total 

Etawah Central Co-operative Bank 

Mandsaur : 

Mandsaur Central Co-operative Bank ... 
Neemuch Central Co-operative Bank ... 

Total 

Gaya: 

Jahanabad Central Co-operative Bank... 
Aurangabad Central Co-operative Bank. 
Nawadah Central Co-operative Bank ... 
Gaya Sadar Central Co-operative Bank 

Total 

Nadia : 

Nadia Central Co-operative Bank 
Ranaghat Central Co-operative Bank ...: 

Total 

Bikaner Central Co-operative Bank 


Of 

1-21 

4-5 

r,\ 

\-h 

il-r, 

4\-5 

7-131/ fi 



41-GV' 

7-13115 

** 


5 

G\ 

2\ 

2-4 

4k 


o 

2-4 

5 

_ 

h 

±*1 

fi 

— 


2-3 

fi 

0-3/S 


3-5 


0 


2i-4\ 

G-7k 


n i 

i 

2\-4\ : 

I 

nr 

1 _ 

0 

j i 

i 

n 

5 

_ 

3 

H 


— 

:i-4 j 

n 


_ 

3-4 \ 

2 

i 

| 5 

! 

3-7 

3 

— a -/* 

1 

6J 

, 

3 

- 3 

i 

Gi 


H 

! ^ 
j 

6 

\ 

! 


{Source : General Supply Schedule No. 2 for columns 1, 2 and 3 and General Supply 
Schedule No. 1 for column 4) 

'For further details see Table 16.22. 

•Payment of interest on fixed deposits stopped. 

•interest rate on short-term loans was increased from 4£ per cent per annum to 6 per cent 
per annum on 1 July 1957. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.12 

OVERDUES IN CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 


(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 


Name of the central 
co-operative bank 

Out¬ 

stan¬ 

dings 

Autho¬ 

rized 

overdues 

Percent¬ 
age of 
autho¬ 
rized 

| overdues 
i to out- 
i standings 

Unau¬ 

thorized 

over- 

dues 

Percent¬ 
age of 
unautho¬ 
rized 
overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 

Percentage 
of total 
overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 

(Columns 

2+4 

as percentage 
of column 1) 


J 

2 

! 3 

! . 

4 

5 

6 

Broach Central Co-operative 





1 

i 

Bank 

: 103.74 

0. J2 

i - 

4.65 

: / 

5 

East Khandesh Central Co- 

l 






operative Bank 

j 164 65 





j:s 

Dharwar: Karnatak Central 







Co-operative Bank 

235.83 

3 J .31 

13 

12.78' 

n 

to 

Coimbatore Central Co¬ 

operative Bank 

i 122.20 

0.26 





West Godavari: Eluru Central 
Co-operative Bank 

177.52 

4.43 

, o 

; 

_ 

2 

Ferozepur: 

Ferozepur Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

23.15 



j 

! 


30 

Moga Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

22.78 



5.67 

25 

26 

Fazilka Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

13.02 



i 

i 

21 

Total ...1 

I 58.95 


. . 

1 

i 

27 

Etawah Central Co-operative 
Bank 

15.98 




i 

i • • 

40 

Mandsaur: 

Mandsaur Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

; 

! 39.48 ; 



1.12 

| 

! a 

G 

Neemuch Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

1 

J1.36 ! 


! 

0.76 

1 

! 7 

7 

Total 

30.84 ! 

_ i 

— j 

1.88 j 

1 6 

6 

Gaya: 

Jahanabad Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

j 

1.45 ; 

i 

i 

• • j 

! 

! 

59 

Aurangabad Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

1.70 

i 



i 

i 

H2 

Nawadah Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

2.82 | 

.. i 




70 

Gaya Sadar Central Co-' 
operative Bank ...! 

2.37 - 





07 

Total 

8 34 

i 



.. 

69 

Nadia: 

Nadia Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

5.73 ‘ 



i 


100 

Ranaghat Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

4.06 

_ 


1.99 ; 

49 

49 

Total 

9.79 

». 

• . ! 

• • • 

.. 

79 

Bikaner Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

0,15 

. . 


! 

! 

. m 

.. 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 2) 

1 Relates to overdues in respect of short-term and medium-term loans only, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.13 


COST OF MANAGEMENT OF CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS IN 1856-7 


(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 


COST OF MANAGEMENT 1 


Name of the central co-operative bank 

i 

! Loans and 

Working 1 


Per 

Per 


advances 

capital j 


Rs 100 of; 

Rs100 of 


granted 

as at the 

Total 

loans and i 

working 


during 

end of 


advances 

capital 


the year 

June 1957 






■ 


(Rs) 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 ! 

5 

Broach Central Co-operative Bank ... 

317.94 ! 

1 171.68 ! 

1.82 

i 

0.6 

1.1 

EastKhandesh Central Co-operative Bank 

j 505.28 2 ! 

! 393.36 ! 

4.69 

0.0 

1.2 

Dharwar: Karnatak Central Co-operative 






Bank 

: 257.25 i 

! 310.99 

4.64 

l.S 

1.6 

Coimbatore Central Co-operative Bank. 

326.42 

| 168.95 

: 3.29 

1.0 

10 

West Godavari: Eluru Central Co-opera¬ 






tive Bank 

i 235.86 

| 201.11 

0.93 

0.1 

0.6 

Ferozepur: 


i 




Ferozepur Central Co-operative Bank. 

27.77 

i 41.69 

0.42 

U, j 

1.0 

Moga Central Co-operative Bank ... 

i 27.36 

.15.76 

j 0.32 

1.2 

0.0 

Fazilka Central Co-operative Bank ... 

, 9.45 

22.98 

! 0.25 

2.7 ■ 

1.1 

Total 

64.58 

1 100.43 

0.99 

1.5 

10 

Ktawah Central Co-operative Bank 

22.97 

i 30.09 

0.48 

2.1 

1.6 

Mandsaur : 

i 

i 

1 

i 



Mandsaur Central Co-operative Bank. 

16.45 

; 28.03 

0.59 

3.6 j 

2.1 

Neemuch Central Co-operative Bank J 

! 14.34 

12.40 

1 0.32 

j 2.2 

2.6 

Total 

30.79 

! 40.43 

! 0.91 

| 3.0 

2.3 

Gaya : 


1 

1 

i 

i 



Jahanabad Central Co-operative Bank 

0.82 

j 2.17 

0.03 

: 6.6 

1.3 

Aurangabad Central Co-operative 


| 

1 



Bank 

1.40 

2.35 

j 0.03 

i l.o 

1.1 

Nawadah Central Co-operative Bank 

0.71 

j 3.85 

| 0.05 

; 7 - 7 

1.4 

Gaya Sadar Central Co-operative 

i 

i 




Bank 

| 2.59 

j 3.31 

| 0.26 

10.0 

7.3 

Total 

5.51 

j 11.68 

j 0.37 

6.7 

3.2 

Nadia : 

1 


i 



Nadia Central Co-operative Bank ... 

! 7.10 

j 9.48 

0.15 

j 2.1 

1.6 

Ranaghat Central Co-operative Bank. 

3.05 

! 5.89 

0.09 

! 2.0 

1.6 

Total 

10.14 

1 15.37 

> 0.24 

2.4 

1.6 

Bikaner Central Co-operative Bank ... 

0.15 

0.46 

0.04 

21.1 j 

7.0 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 2) 

’Cost of Management is taken as total of honorarium or salary paid to Managing 
Director, salaries and allowances including provident fund contribution to regular 
staff and administrative (supervision) section staff, Directors 9 and other committee 
members 9 fees and allowances, rent, printing and stationery, postage, audit fees, travelling 
allowances and miscellaneous expenditure. 

■Data regarding loans and advances to marketing societies, farming societies and societies 
other than agricultural credit societies are not separately available. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 14.14 

COMPOSITION OF BOARDS OF DIRECTORS OF CENTRAL 
_ CO-OPERATIVE BANKS, 1956-7 _ 

Number of; Number of, 


Name of the 1 

centra 1 co-operat ive j 

bank j 

| 

Breach Central Co-operat ive. 
Bank 


Directors 

represen¬ 

ting 

societies 

I 

II 


Directors 
! represen- j 
! ting | 
I individuals-; 
2 
4 


Others 


Total 


4 

15 


Remarks 


!No State nominees 


East Khandcsh Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

i° 

! 3 

2 

15* 

Two members were nomi¬ 
nated by the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies 

Dharwar: Karnatak Central 
Co-operative Bank 

12 

1 

. 

16 

No State nominees 

Coimbatore Central Co¬ 

operative Bank 

22" 

a 


30* 

No Slate nominees 

West Godavari: Eluru Cent¬ 
ral Co-operative Bank ... 

11 

5 


16 

No State nominees 

Ferozepur: 





No State nominees 

Ferozepur Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 



— 

19 

Moga Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 




12 

No Stale nominees 

Fazilka Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

y 

6 

2 

17 

Two State nominees 

F.tawah Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

y 

y 

3 

21 

District Collector was the 
chairman; District Plan¬ 
ning Ollicer and Assistant 
Registrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies were 

co-opted as members. 

Mandsaur: 






Mandsaur Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

3 

3 

4 

10 

District Collector who 
was the chairman of 
the board and Assistant 
Registrar of Co-opera live 
Societies were ex-officio 
members and two State 
nominees. 

Neemuch Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

4 

3 

! 

5 

12 

Tahsildar who was 

chairman and Inspector. 
Co-operation department, 
Neemuch, were ex-officio 
members and three Stale 
nominees. 

Gaya: 





Sub-Divisional Officer 

was ex-officio director 
and chairman. 

Jahanabad Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

7 

2 

1 

10 

Aurangabad Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

5 

4 

1 

10 

Sub-divisional Officer was 
ex-officio director and 
chairman. 

Nawadah Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

5 

4 

1 

10 

Sub-Divisional Officer 

was ex-officio director 
and chairman. 

Gaya Sadar Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

5 

4 

1* 

10 

Sub-Divisional Officer 

was ex-officio director 
and chairman. 

Nadia: 





• 

Nadia Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank 

6 

6 

— 

12 

No State nominees. 

Uanaghat Central Co¬ 
operative Bank 

9 

i 

3 

l 

12 

No State nominees. 

Bikaner Central Co-opera¬ 

5 ! 

4 

3 | 

12 

Collector was an ex-officio 

tive Bank 

i 

i 

j 

| 


j 

Director and two nomin¬ 
ated by the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies. 


(.Source : General Supply Schedule No. 2) 

Excluding managing director who was an ex-officio director. 


"Excluding one seat vacant. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.1 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN BROACH 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

i Whether 
| treated as 
! small size/ 

[ large size 

Date of 
registra¬ 
tion 1 

i i i 

1 - ! | 

j Number of ! Number of! Number ol 
! societies 1 villages in j members 
iamalgama-j the juris- i 
i ted j diction | 

: ! i 

1 i > 

I i i 

I i ! 

Number c 
j per 100 ru 

j as 

i- .- 

1954-5 

>f members 
ral families 
in 

1956-7 


1 

2 

: 3 I 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B1 

LSKC) 

1924 

(1957) 


1 

87 

37 

34 

B2 

LS(C) 2 

1941 

(1955, 

i 

23 

781 

10 

i!5 

B3 

SS 3 

1918 

; 

1 

12 

/ 

1 

B4 

SS : 

1911 

— 

4 

49 

0 

0 

B5 

SS 

1929 


1 

41 

5 

r> 

B6 

i 

i s(C) ; 

i 

— ^ 

; 

6 

301 

1,1 

40 

B7 

j 

SS 

1912 


1 

49 

38 

31 

B8 

LS(C) 4 ! 

1947 

(1957) 


7 

262 

u 

9 

B9 

; ss 

1918 

““ I 

4 

170 

30 

38 

BIO 

1 ss j 

1916 


3 

154 j 

it 

V 

Bll 

LS(A) j 

1954 

(1957) 

2 

22 

186 

7 j 

8 

B12 

LS(C) j 

i 

1949 

(1956) 


17 

i 

235 

1 

7 i 

17 

B13 

LS(A) r> 

i 

1947 

(1956) 

j 3 ! 

4 

228 i 

! 

47 1 
i 

51 

B14 

LS(C) G \ 

1939 

(1957) 

i " ' 

; i 

1 

136 

S | 

11 

B15 

l.S(C) 6 j 

1 

! I 

1948 

(1955) 

| " “ i 

27 

436* 

8 

10 

B16 

| LS(A) 5 | 

i 

1947 

(1956) 

2 i 

1 i 

1 

4 

89* 

L>:i 

** 

1 


{Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1, except for columns 22, 25 and 26 which are 
based on Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 


LS(C)="Large size credit society formed by conversion. 
LS(A)~Large size credit society formed by amalgamation. 

SS -- Small size credit society. 

'Date of amalgamation or conversion shown within brackets. 
Subsequently converted into a marketing-cum-processing society. 
3 Dormant; subsequently revived. 

4 On 17 August 1957 a small size credit society merged in this society. 
6 Purposivcly selected. 

‘Excluding nominal members. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.1—{ Continued ) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN BROACH 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

i Percen- 
i tage 
■ increase 
(+) or 
i decrease 
<-)in 
member¬ 
ship 1 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
indebted 
members 
to total 
number 
of 

members 

\ Paid-up share capital 
(In thousands of 
! rupees) 

Total 1 Of which 
State 
contri¬ 
bution 

Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
! C-r ) or 
; decrease 
: (-)i.i 

share 

i capital of 
members 1 

Average 
deposits 
per mem¬ 
ber (In 
rupees) 

Deposits 
as percen¬ 
tage of 
working 
capital 


8 

y 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Bl 

- S 

87 

13 


i ’* 

22 

- 

B2 

■- ■)>) 

67 

158 

— 

: 20U 

353 

41 

B3 

..... 20 


— 

— 

- SO 

— 

— 

B4 

-i- 4 

GO 

2 

— 

■ i- l * 

4 

./ 

B5 

-- 11 ; 

no 

3 


-i- // 

6 


B6 

- 4 ' 

so \ 

41 


_ r f 

! 26 i 

/J 

B7 

IS ; 

os 

HI 


7 

44 

| i 

4 

B8 

i 

- G \ 

23 

1 

12 

___ 

- ■ s 

! - i 

1 — 

B9 | 

-h r • 

U2 i 

22 

_ 

27 

5 i 

1 

BIO 

■f 5 ' 

63 j 

7 


ii 

46 

! 2 < > 

Bl! 

I 19 j 

63 ! 

i 

15 

_ 

j 

-f- 226 ; 

! 1 

4 

— 

B12 

■ -no | 

GO 

18 

; ... ! 

i 172 ! 

1 

— 

B13 

-r * ' 

l 

?4 | 

: 27 i 

10 

-r- 19 

3 

1 

B14 

1- 43 J 

03 

21 

1 1 

i i 

i 204 ! 

I 

41 

.5 

B15 

.{. 22 1 

44 

49 


t-121 

211 

42 

B16 

! 

- 38 ' 
i 

07 

28 

Lv 

i. 22 

112 

S 


Mn 1956-7 over 1954-5. 


43 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.1 -{Continued) 


SOME DETAILS 


RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN BROACH 


(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

Working 

capital 

(In 

thousands 
of rupees) 

' Average ; 
working 
capital 
per 

member 1 
(In rupees) j 

; 

: 

Whether 

the 

society 
advanced 
loans in 
all the 
three 
years 1 

Average 
i size of 
; loan per 
, member 
; (In rupees) 

; 

Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
H ) or 
decrease 
( )in 
advances 2 

Whether 
loans 
were 
given in 
kind/ins¬ 
talments 

i Whether 
| medium- 
term 
loans 
were 
given 

i 

I 

15 


16 ! 

17 

; 18 ! 

19 

20 

i 21 

B1 

58 


662 

Yes 

317 


K&I 

No 

B2 

678 


, 

869 

Yes 

| 1.727 ; 

+ 37 

K & I 

! Yes 

B3 

5 


455 

No 


_3 

No 

No 

B4 

16 


336 i 

Yes 

51 

—* ir> 

No 

No 

B5 

8 


193 i 

Yes 

136 i 

i 

- 24 

No 

No 

B6 

156 


519 

Yes 

! 380 

+ 1 

K 

Yes 

B7 

50 


1,015 

Yes 

' 1,064 

+ 7 

I 

No 

B8 , 

24 


92 

Yes 

i 95 ! 

o 

No 

No 

B9 

106 


624 

Yes 

539 

+ 51 

No 

No 

BIO 

30 


195 

Yes 

47 

- 38 

No 

No 

Bll 

181 


972 ; 

Yes 

‘ 1.063 

4- 737 

K&I 

No 

B12 

66 


283 j 

Yes 

j 1,416 ! 


K&l 

No 

B13 

73 


320 

Yes 

476 1 

+ 170 

K 

No 

B14 

108 


794 

Yes 

j 1,336 ! 

+343 

I 

Yes 

B15 

219 


502 

Yes 

; 507 j 

- 2C> 

K&l 

j Yes 

B16 

125 


1,400 

Yes 

! 3,315 | 

+ 5 

: K&I 

• No 


J Or from the year of registration if the society was registered after June 1955. 
“In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 
s No advances in 1956-7. 

K—A part of the loan was given in kind. 

I—Loans were given in instalments. 
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APPENDIX TABLE \5.1—(Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN BROACH 


(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

Percen¬ 
tage of ! 
i borrow- 
i ings from 
! co-opera- 
i tives to 
total 

i borrowings 
i in 1956-7 

: 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 
(Per cent) 

Net | 
increase 
(+)or ; 
decrease i 
(“) in 
propor¬ 
tion of 
overdues 
to out- 
standings 1 

Propor- ; 
lion of 
members . 
selling j 
produce j 
through 
co-opcra- 
tives in 
1956-7 
(Per cent) 

Propor- : 
tion of 
total 

produce i 
sold ; 
through : 
co-opera¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 
(Per cent) ' 

Whether 

arrangements were 
made for 
inter-linking 

i 

£ 8 

i 22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 ' 

28 

B1 

74 

70 

+64 

70 


1 ' 

3 

B2 

85 

— 


100 

03 

2 

2 

B3 

■ 57 

— 


too 

03 

1 

1 

B4 

; n 

66 

-22 

10 

22 

2 

3 

B5 

1 77 

10 

+35 

40 

40 

1 

3 

B6 

42 

3 

1-4 

21 

23 

2 

2 

B7 

j 66 

5 

! + 5 ! 

100 

81 

1 

3 

B8 

j 54 

\ 

1 — 1 j 

1 


3 

1 

B9 

j 48 

00 

: +66 ; 

• j 

1 

: i 

1 

1 

1 

BIO 

i 53 1 

80 

i 

+ 18 

! 


1 

1 

Bll 

! » ! 

i — 

— : 

80 

GO 

2 

2 

B12 

1 - 

| 1 

- 3 j 

65 

67 

j 2 

2 

B13 

1 - 

1 5 

j + 5 | 

! 30 

15 

! * 

2 

B14 

j 44 

| — 

i 

j 

\ 100 

62 

i 

i 2 

I 

2 

B15 

| 53 

6 

j + 6 

00 

71 

4 

4 

B16 

| 62 

— 

j ” 

80 

46 

| 1 

2 

! 


‘In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

£ Not affiliated to any marketing society 
Not affiliated to any marketing society but linked 
Affiliated to a marketing society but not linked 
Affiliated and linked to a marketing society 
$ Members not reporting sale through co-operatives 
Itself carried on marketing of produce and members reported sale through the 
society 

Members selling produce directly through some marketing society to which 
the credit society was not affiliated 

Members selling produce through the marketing society to which the credit 
society was affiliated 



— 4 . 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.1 


SOME DETAILS REIATIXG TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN BROACH Concluded) 

(As st thv end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


' Status of 
the 

Soady number see rot an 1 


2 *; 


Bl 

Part-time 

B2 

paid 

Full-time 

B3 

paid 3 

Honorary 

B4 

: Part-time 

B5 

paid 

Part-time 

B6 

paid 

* Part-time 

B7 

I paid 
! Part-time 

B8 

paid 

Part-time 

B9 

* paid 

Part-time 

B10 

paid 

: Part-time 

Bll 

paid 

Full-time 

BI2 

paid 

Honorary 1 

B13 

Full-time 

B14 

paid 

: Full-time 

BI5 

paid 

Full-time 

B16 

paid 

Full-time 


paid 


How were ■ Manage- 
Ihtf ; ment sub¬ 
accounts sidy 
kept received 

during 
1954-5 to 
1956-7 

. (In rupees) 

30 31 

Well 

Well 600 

Well 
Well 
Well 
Badly 
Well 
Badly 
Badly 
Badly 

Wei! 3% 

Well |,750 

Well 900 

Well 

Well 600 

Badly 900 


i 

Godown Audit classi- 

loan/sub* : fication 
sidy recci- : 
ved during 
1954-5 to 
1956-7 
(In rupees) 

! 

33 34 

A 

10,000- A 

I 

c 

B 

A 

10,000 a 

B 
B 
C 
C 
B 
B 
A 
A 
A 

! * 

i. 

(3) honorary ; 


Whether 

there 

were 

State 

nominees 


No 

No 


10,000 


" J ,'„ l , 1 >. 1 ! ull ‘ linu ' P“‘ d ; (2) part-time paid 
2 Y } V,lla8e Lcvcl Worker (V.L.W.): (5) group secretary, etc. 

“Also chairman of a small size society in the same village. 

Received from the Indian Central Oilseeds Committee. 

‘Received honorarium. 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.2 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN EAST KHANDESH 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 

-- j - 7- 

Whether Date of ; Number of Number of: Number of Number of members 
i treated as registry- . societies villages in • members i per 100 rural families 
Society number i small size/ tion 1 amalgama- the juris- ■ as in 

large size ted diction 


i 1954-5 J 1956-7 



1 

2 

3 ! 

4 

5 

6 

7 

K1 

SS 

! 

1925 j 


1 

68 

as 

21 

K2 

SS ! 

1949 ! 


1 

57 

as 

ac 

K3 

: LS(C) 

1925 

(.) 

i 

1 

160 

* 

25 

K4 

SS i 

1954 i 


2 

72 

25 

36 

K5 

SS 

1920 j 

i 

1 

88 

S'J 

23 

K6 

SS 

1952 1 


3 

54 

22 

26 

K7 

i ss 

1949 

j 

2 

194 

29 

46 

K8 

i SS* | 

1945 

— i 

3 

82 

23 

43 

K9 

SS* 

1945 j 

j 

2 ! 

! 

94 

37 

47 

K10 

SS* ! 

1925 

i 

1 j 

70 i 

1 

1 32 

1 

42 

K11 

LS(Q* j 

1921 

(1957) 


4 

156 

42 

46 

K.12 

SS ! 

1950 

i 

1 ! 

32 

IS 

19 

K13 

LS(C)* j 

1926 . 

(1957) 

I 

2 

, 

220 

; * 

23 

K14 

ss* ! 

1955 


1 

! 

43 

i 

i 17 

21 


C Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1, except for columns 22,25 and 26 which arc based on 
Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 

LS(C)—Large size credit society formed by conversion. 

SS —Small size credit society. 

’Date of conversion shown within brackets. 

^Issued pilot loans. 


43A 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.2— (Continued) 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN EAST KHANDESH 

(As at the end of June 1957. except staled otherwise) 


Society number 

/ 

. Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) in 
member¬ 
ship 1 

j 

Percen- 
tage of 
indebted f 
members j 
to total j 
number ! 

°L l 

members i 

Paid-up si 
(In thou 
rup 

Total 

tare capital 
sands of 
ees) 

Of which 
State 
contri¬ 
bution 

Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
( )in 
share 
capital of 
members 1 

! 

Average 
deposits 
per mem¬ 
ber 

(in rupees) 

i 

i 

1 

Deposits 
as percen¬ 
tage of 
working 
capital 

8 

9 ! 

10 

11 

12 

13 

.! 

14 

Kl 

- 17 

76 

i 

4 


+ 34 


— 

K2 

+ 10 

34 

5 


i 30 

' ' 

— 

K3 

+371 

76 

10 


-f 44 

130 

46 

K4 

+ * 7 

36 

5 

1 , 

+ 68 

- - ■: 

— 

K5 

... 2 

58 

2 

! — 

- 4 

8 i 

5 

K6 

+ 17 

87 

2 

i 

I + 68 

j ! 

— 

K.7 

+ 60 

| 92 \ 

9 

i 

j 

! + 49 

— i 

— 

K8 

+ 91 

j 89 | 

4 

i 

! 4- 33 

! i 

i ” | 

— 

K9 

+ 29 

1 100 ! 

7 

i 

| + 36 

4 | 

2 

K10 

+ 32 

1 86 1 

4 

i ■ ■ 

• 

| 4 191 

! 5 | 

1 

K11 

. + » 

! 95 ! 

8 

i 

l 

! +135 

j 1 i 

1 

K12 

4" 23 

I 100 

5 

! 

i 

' + 32 

i 

; - | 

\ — 

K13 

j + 10 

79 j 

25 

j 10 

| + 71 

i i 

j 1 i 

; 

K14 

j !■ 23 

j 93 | 

i 

3 

! _ 

! 

\ +588 

i 

! - l 

l ' 



*ln 1956-7 over 1954-5. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.2-(Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN EAST KHaNDESH 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Working 

capital 

(In 

j thousands 
Society number • of rupees) 

i 

Average j 
working 
capital 
per 

! member 
! (In rupees) 

i 

! 

1 

Whether 

the 

society 
advanced 
loans in 
all the 
three 
years 1 

Average 1 
size of ; 
loan per 
member 
j (In rupees) 

i 

, 

Percen- » 
tage i 
increase 
(*f ) or i 
decrease 
(-) in 
advances 2 

Whether ■ 
loans 
were 
given in 
kind/ins- 
talmcnts 

Whether 

medium- 

term 

loans 

were 

given 


1 15 

16 

17 

j 18 

19 

20 

• 21 

K1 

16 

237 

Yes 

1 

184 

11 


No 

K2 

18 

314 

Yes 

225 

— 

— 

No 

K3 

45 

280 

Yes 

221 

- 33 

K &I 

No 

K4 

20 

281 

Yes 

260 

f 69 

..... 

No 

K5 

16 

1 183 ! 

No 

-- ' 


. 

| No 

K6 

10 

182 j 

Yes 

168 

+ no 

— 

No 

K7 

40 

206 

Yes 

166 

— 32 

— 

No 

K8 

20 

242 

Yes 

192 

-f M 

K &I 

I No 

K9 

24 

j 252 i 

Yes 

| 239 

j + 1* 

K&I 

No 

K10 

! 25 

352 ! 

i 

Yes 

324 i 

! 4- S2 

K&I 

! No 

Kll 

41 

264 

Yes 

1 221 

i i 

: + te j 

K&I 

! No 

K12 

1 M 

442 i 

Yes 

i 476 

; 1- « 1 

— 

No 

K13 

1 

57 ! 

i i 

259 i 

Yes 

! 168 

! H- 70 j 

! j 

K&I 

No 

K14 

» 1 

451 

No 

j 435 ; 

i ! 

K&I 

1 No 


1 Or from the year of registration if the society was registered after June 1955. 
■In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

•No advances in 1956-7. 

•No advances in 1954-5. 

K—A part of the loan was given in kind. 

I—Loans were given in instalments. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.2 -{Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN EAST KHANDESH 


(As at the end of June 1957, except slated otherwise) 


i Percen- 
! tage of 
j borrow- 
j ings from 
Society number : co-opcra- 
j tives to 
; total 
(borrowings 
j in 1956-7 1 

* 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 
(Per cent) 

Net 

increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-)in 
propor¬ 
tion of 
overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 2 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
members 
selling 
produce 
through 
co-opera¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 1 
(Per cent) 

Propor- j 
tion of i 
total j 
produce 
sold ! 
through | 
co-opera- : 
tives in . 
1956-7 1 
(Per cent) ; 

Whether 

arrangements were 
made for 
inter-linking 

£ $ 

! 


! 22 

23 

24 

25 

26 , 

27 

28 

K1 

i 63 

18 

+ 

5 


__ i 

'■ 

1 

K2 

93 

17 

+ 



! 


1 

K.3 

76 

24 

+ 

24 

— 

i 

1 

1 

K4 

: 

1 


1 


; 


1 

K5 


100 

-f 

3 

— 

— j 

1 ! 

1 

K.6 

89 

5 

— 

2 

50 \ 

46 j 

1 

2 

K7 

15 

! 

22 

+ 

19 

— 

— ; 

i 

J ! 

2 

K8 

4U 

■ 

15 

- 

23 

13 

— i 


2 

K9 

85 

8 

- 

7 

63 

54 


2 

K10 

100 

1 

... 

3 

n i 

10 

i 

* i 

2 

Kll 

72 \ 

19 j 

! 

2 

32 \ 

24 ■ 

1 

2 

K12 

j *0 

! i \ 

! + 

1 i 

10 

2 i 

1 

3 

K13 


i 14 

1 

! + 

U i 


•' | 

2 

3 

K14 

j 92 

! 

10 

+ 

10 

i 

— 


2 

3 


‘Relates to the period 16 March 1957 to 15 March 1958. 

2 ln 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

£Not affiliated to any marketing society 
Not affiliated to any marketing society but linked 
Affiliated to a marketing society but not linked 
Affiliated and linked to a marketing society 
% Members not reporting sale through co-operatives 
Itself carried on marketing of produce and members reported sale through 
the society 

Members selling produce directly through a marketing society to which 
the credit society was not affiliated 

Members selling produce through the marketing society to which the credit 
society was affiliated 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.2 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN EAST KHANDES1I—( Concluded ) 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


i ■ ;- 

S i ■ : ■ . 

Status of I How were Manage- \ Whether Godown : Audit classi- 
the the ment sub- there loan/ fication 

- secretary 1 ; accounts sidy \ were subsidy 


Society number 


kept 

received 
during 
1954-5 
to 1956-7 
, (In rupees) 

State 

nominees 

received 
during 
1954-5 to 
1956-7 

(In rupees) , 



... _ 29 I 

30 

| 31 

32 

33 

34 

K1 

* 

Full-time i 

Well 

i 

No 

j 

B 

K2 

paid | 

Full-time | 

Well 


No 

! 

A 

K3 

paid i 

Part-time j 

Well 


No 


A 

K4 

paid , 

Full-time j 

Well 

63 2 

No 

1 __ 

B 

K5 

paid ; 

Part-time j 

Badly 

i 

No 

_ 

D 

K6 

paid J 

| Part-time | 

Well 


! No 

i 

i _ 

A 

K7 

paid j 

Part-time j 

Well 


No 

! __ ' 

C 

K8 

paid 

Full-time j 

Well 

_ 

No 


B 

K9 

paid 

Full-time i 

Well 


No 

: 1 

A 

K10 

paid | 

i Part-time 1 

Well 


No 

1 

B 

1 

Kll 

1 paid $ 

! Part time ! 

Well 

.. 

No 


B 

K12 

j paid | 

Part time ; 

Well 


! No 


A 

K13 

paid j 

Full-time j 

Well 

600 2 

! 

Yes 


A 

K14 

paid 

Full-time ! 
paid i 

Well 

_ 

j 

1 No 

_ 

A 


Whether the secretary was (1) full-time paid; (2) part-time paid; (3) honorary; 
(4) Village Level Worker (V. L. W.); (5) group secretary, etc. 

•Grant. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.3 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN DHARWAR 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 

: — i ; 


Society number 

Whether 
treated as 
small size; 
large size 

Date of 
: registra- 
, tion 1 

• Number of i Number of; Number of j 
societies ; villages in ■ members j 
umulgama-! thejuris- 
ted diction 

Number of members 
per 100 rural families 
as in 



1 

; 



1954-5 

j 1956-7 


1 

2 

3 ! 

4 

5 

6 

7 

D1 

LS(A) 

1912 

(1956) 

4 

7 

511 

to 

36 

D2 

SS 

1946 

— 

1 

60 

63 

63 

D3 

SS 

1949 

— 

l 

167 

68 

71 

D4 

SS 

1946 

— 

2 

81 

20 

34 

D5 

SS 

1919 

— 

1 

67 

8 

8 

D6 

SS 

1932 

; 

2 

82 

7 

9 

D7 

SS 

! 1916 

: 

2 

192 

34 

44 

D8 

LS(Q 

' 1948 

(1955-6) 4 


4 

219 

30 

31 

! 

D9 

| SS 

1947 

i 

7 

193 

64 

! 56 

DIO 

LS(C) 

j 1919 
| (1955-6)* 

1 i 

2 ! 

192 ' 

1 

SS 

56 

Dll 

SS* 

1 1944 

i _ : 

3 

190 j 

30 

31 

D12 

j LS(C) 3 

j 1950 
| (1956) 

| 1947 

(1956) 

i _ ! 

! 

12 

567 ! 

4 

19 

D13 

LS(A)» 

| 2 | 

6 

394 j 

1 | 

30 

46 

D14 

LS(A) 3 

1914 

(1956) 

1939 

(1956) 

2 ! 

1 

1 

460 | 

60 

! 63 

D15 

LS(A)* 

2 I 

i 

9 j 

397 j 

15 

' 

21 

D16 ! 

i 

SS 8 

1915 

“ i 

_L 

1 

133 

75 j 

81 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1 except for columns 22, 25 and 26 which are 
based on Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 

LS(A)—Large size credit society formed by amalgamation. 

LS(C)—Large size credit society formed by conversion. 

SS —Small size credit society. 

’Date of amalgamation or conversion shown within brackets. 

^Dormant. 

•Purposively selected. 

A During this year the society received State contribution. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.3—( Continued ) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN DHARWAR 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise") 


i ; i | 

Percen- ; Pcrccn- Paid-up share capital 1 Pcrcen- Average j Deposits 

tage tagc of (In thousands of j tage ; deposits as percen- 

. increase ; indebted rupees) j increase j per mem- j tage of 

Society number! (4) or i members _! (4) or i ber j working 

; decrease to total j decrease . (In rupees)! capital 

: (—)in j number ; Total , Of which : (—) in j ! 

j member- of i i State | share j ! 

1 ship 1 ; members i contri- ! capital of j j 

j ! i i button j members 1 ! 

! i . 1 I ! 



i 8 j 

9 

10 

11 

! 12 1 

13 

14 

D1 

j i 

| + S3 j 

71 

n 


: l 

' 4 -128 | 

6 

2 

D2 

■ ___ ! 

68 

3 

— 

j + 6 j 

8 

3 

D3 

+ 4 \ 

48 

10 

— 

; + 2® ! 


— 

D4 

4 jo ; 

78 

4 

— 

! 4- 90 1 

— 

— 

D5 

i + 3 j 

67 

3 

— 

' 4 - 85 ' 

! 


— 

D6 

4- 37 ; 

66 

6 

- 

+ 1U j 


— 

D7 

i 4 29 , 

60 

5 

— 

| 4 - 54 1 

2 

1 

D8 

' + - | 

21 

15 

6 

4 31 , 

4 

2 

D9 

! + 3 j 

72 

1 

9 j 

— 

4- 37 

— 

i 

i 

DIO 

j * * ; 

73 : 

20 i 

9 

, 4- 9 1 

5 

/ 

Dll 

, 4- 6 : 

40 

4 

— 

( 4- 6 ; 

1 

; 1 

D12 

4 -317 ; 

50 

43 | 

7 

! 4 364 i 

— 

i — 

D13 

i 4- 52 j 

07 

1 7 I 

— 

\■ 49 : 

4 

/ 

D14 

; + o ' 

95 

16 | 


+ 07 

5 

7 

D15 

4- 41 

37 

9 

— 

4 -22 

5 

5 

D16 

4- 7 : 

56 

7 

— 

+ 16 : 

29 

13 


Mn 1956-7 over 1954-5. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.3— (Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN DHARWAR 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

Working Average Whether 

capital working the 

(In capital society 

thousands | per advanced 

of rupees) j member j loans in 
i(In rupees) ! all the 
i i three 

years 1 

Average 

1 size of 
| loan per 
member 
(In rupccs)i 
i 

i 

Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
( 4 -) or 
decrease 
(-) in 
advances* 

Whether 
loans 
were 
given in 
kind/ins¬ 
talments 

Whether 

medium- 

term 

loans 

were 

given 

15 

16 

! 17 

18 1 

19 

20 

21 

i 

D1 

152 

298 

Yes 

I 

f 

151 ! 

j 

- f 417 j 

K & I 

Yes 

D2 

14 

239 

No 

69 

- 48 ; 

1 

No 

D3 

29 

171 

Yes 

112 

+ IStS : 

1 

No 

D4 j 

28 | 

350 

Yes 

239 

+ 650 

I 

No 

D5 

20 

302 

No 

205 

3 

1 

Yes 

06 

30 

365 

Yes 

359 

+ 540 J 

r 

Yes 

07 

45 

233 

Yes 

150 

•f 438 


No 

D8 

39 

179 

Yes 

75 

- 15 

i 

Yes 

09 

32 

164 

Yes 

45 

5 

i 

Yes 

DIO 

75 

388 

Yes 

93 

+ 7094 

i 

Yes 

OH 

25 

130 

No 

— 

4 

No 

No 

012 

172 i 

303 

Yes 

259 

•1- 412 

1 

Yes 

013 

111 

283 

Yes 

225 

-{ 2010 


Yes 

014 

197 

428 

Yes 

162 

& 

r 

Yes 

015 

34 

85 

No 

... 

4 

i i 

Yes 

D16 

30 

229 

Yes 

43 

- 26 

i 

Yes 


'Or from the year of registration if the society was registered after June 1955. 


-In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

3 No advances in 1954-5. 

4 No advances in 1956-7. 

•Data for 1954-5 are not available. 


K—A part of the loan was given in kind. 
K—Loans were given in instalments. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15J- (Continued) 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN DHARWAR 


(As at the end of June 1957. except stated otherwise) 



: Percen- : 
i tage of 
borrow- 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
ovcrducs 

— m —" 

increase 
( l- ) or » 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
members 

Propor- ■ 
tion of 
total 

Whether 


incs from 

to out- 

decrease '■ 

selling i 

produce 

arrangements were 

Societv number co-opera- 

standings 

(-> in 

produce 

sold 

made for 
inter-linking 


' tives to 

(Per cent) 

i propor- 

through 

through , 


total 

i borrow¬ 
ings 

. in 1956-7 

) 

! 


tion of 
. overducs 
to out- 
; standings 1 

co-opera¬ 
tives in 
: 1956-7 

(Per cent) 

co-opcra¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 
(Per cent) 

£ 1 

i 

$ 


! "i ■» 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Di 

66 

41 

*»T 

// 

■)* 

3 

4 

D2 


too 

-i- 48 


. 

1 

1 

03 

71 

% 

v 96 

it 

/; 

3 

4 

04 

60 

72 

. i 65 

s 

/ 

3 

1 

05 

•17 


91 

:to 

46 

4 

4 

06 

Sri 


65 

JO 

:Ji) 

3 

4 

07 

41 


- 15 

U 

- 

4 

i 

y 

08 

/i 

» S': 

- 66 

::6 

rj 

4 

4 

09 

2’> 

97 

i 

J 

— 

; 

1 

i i 

DIO 

I 

94 

2 

11 

1 

\ 3 

i 

i 

Dll 

— 

100 

; -i-75 


1 

i 3 

1 l 

D12 

tr> 

HO 

- 1 -- 83 

or* 


j 4 

4 

D13 

' 72 

; 92 

.... 4 


I 

; 3 

i 

D14 

j 91 

: 2j 


•tO 

| 71 

4 

j * 

D15 

! - 

100 

; 1 25 

-i 

i 

; 3 

i 

D16 

74 

i n 

: - 64 

s; 

uo 

i 

i 3 

! 4 


I 


1 ln 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

•Arafpme^ loans was made with a marketing society to which the 

society was not affiliated. 

£Not affiliated to any marketing society 

Not affiliated to any marketing society but linked 
Affiliated to a marketing society but not linked 
Affiliated and linked to a marketing society 

$ Members not reporting sale through co-opcratives . .. * * 

Itself carried on marketing of produce and members reported sale through 

Membets seliing produce directly through a marketing society to which the 
credit society was not affiliated ,. , „ ,. 

Members selling produce through the marketing society to which the credit 
society was affiliated 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
1 . 


— 4 . 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.3 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN DHARWAR— (Concluded) 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society 

number 

Status of 
the 

secretary 1 

How were 
the 

accounts 

kept 

Managc- 
i mcnt 

; subsidy 
received 
during 
1954-5 
to 1956-7 
(In rupees) 

I Whether 
! there 
were 
State 
nominees 

Godown 
! loan/ 

subsidy 
received 
: during 

1 1954-5 to 
j 1956-7 
(In rupees) 

1 

! 

| Audit 
! classification 

i 

! 


29 

30 

31 

32 

I 33 

34 

Dt 

Full-time 

paid 

Well 

— 

Yes 


B 

D2 

Honorary* 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

B 

D 3 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

~ • 

No 

— 

A 

D 4 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 


No 

— 

A 

D 5 

Part time 
paid 

Badly 

i 

l 

No 

i 

— 

C 

D 6 

Part-time : 
paid 

Badly j 


No 

j - 

A 

D 7 

Part-time i 
paid 1 

Well j 


No 

— 

B 

D 8 

Part-time j 
paid 

Well 


Yes 

! 

10,000 

B 

D 9 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

— 

No 

j — 

C 

DIO 

Full-time 
, paid 

Badly i 

! 


Yes 

10,000 

C 

Dll 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly j 

— 

No 

— 

B 

D12 

Full-time 
paid i 

Badly ! 

i 

500 

Yes 

— 

A 

D13 

Full-time ! 
paid | 

Well 

— 

Yes 

— 

A 

D14 

Full-time i 
paid | 

Well 

— 

Yes ! 

10,000 

B 

D15 

Full-time I 
paid | 

Badly 

— 

Yes ! 

! 

— 

C 

D16 

i 

Full time j 
paid I 

Well 


No 

1 

A 


‘Whether the secretary was (1) full-time paid; (2) part-time paid; (3) honorary; (4) Village 
Level Worker (V.L.W.); (5) group secretary, etc. 


deceived honorarium. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.4 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN COIMBATORE 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 



Whether 
treated as 
small size/ 

Date of 
registra- 

i ■ ; 

Number of Number or ; 

societies villages in 
i amalgama-, the juris- 

Number of 
members 

Number of members 
per 100 rural families 
as in 

Society number 

large size 

tion 1 

ted 

diction 


1954-5 

1956-7 


1 

2 

| 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Cl 

; LS(A)* 

(1956) 

; 5 

7 

1 

544 

'■> 

18 

C2 

5 LS(A) 8 

1927 

(1957) 

2 

3 

338 

19 

25 

C3 

! SS® 

1909 

— 

4 

106 

n 

18 

C4 

SS 

1923 

— 

! 2 

54 

3 

3 

C5 

SS 3 

1919 

; — 


141 

6 

6 

C6 

SS 

1938 

j — 

2 

119 

8 

8 

Cl 

SS 

1947 

i 

1 

52 

21 

18 

C8 

SS 

1950 

: — 

2 

79 

7 

10 

C9 

SS 

1923 

: — 


110 

26 

33 

CIO 

; SS 2 

1949 

— 


21 

4 

4 

Cll 

! ss 

1924 

: 

i 

183 

\ 37 

! 36 

C12 

! ss 

1947 

; — 

! j 

42 

12 

1 s 

C13 

' SS 2 

1937 

— 

! i 

120 

23 

! 23 

C14 

ss 

1957 


! 

138 ; 

! 4 

: 23 

C15 

1 SS 2 

1916 

| 

j 

3 

278 

12 

i u 

1 

CI6 

; LS(A)‘ 

! (1956) 

\ 5 

6 

j 848® | 

| 7 

! 25 

C17 

1 LS(A) 5 j 

; ! 

(1956) 

j 2 

4 

1 

397 1 

I j 

' 13 

j 24 

C18 | 

SS« 

1950 

- ! 

1 

50 

7 1 

i 

1 7 

: 

C19 i 

i 

ss 5 ; 

1930 

; _ 

» i 

2 ! 

140 ! 

! : 

46 

i 

62 

i 


0 Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1, except for columns 22, 25 and 26 which arc based 
on Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 

Note : Societies Cl and C17 were located in the area covered by the Full Finance Scheme 
and the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme Societies C2 and C16 were covered 
by the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme only. 

LS(A)—Large size credit society formed by amalgamation. 

SS —Small size credit society. 

1 Datc of amalgamation shown within brackets. 

•Situated in the pilot project area. 

•Dormant. 

•Comparable data are not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 
•Purposively selected and situated in the pilot project area. 

A* class members only. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15 A-iContinucd) 

SOME DETAILS RELATISC TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN COIMBATORE 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 



Pcrccn- 

Pcrccn- 

Paid-up share capital 

Perccn- 

' Average 

Deposits 


tage 

tage of 

(In thousands of 

tage 

deposits 

as percen- 

Kriety number 

increase 
Cl ) or 
decrease 
< - )in 
member¬ 
ship 1 

indebted 
members 
to total 
number 
of 

members 

rupees) 

Of which 
State 

Total contri¬ 

bution 

increase 
( : ) or 
: decrease 
; ( )in 
share 
capital of 
; members 1 

per 

member 
(In rupees) 

tage of 
working 
capital 


8 

9 

10 

11 

i 12 

13 

14 

Cl 

•!• Ill 

46 

25 

• 

-! an 

u 

4 

C2 

28 

69 

9 

— 

• r ’ 4 

— 

- 

C3 

- iS 

41 

1 

: 

; • • 1 



C4 

— s 

66 

3 

i 

,v 



C5 


44 

4 

! 

. 

.. . 

— 

Cf> 

- 4 

39 

4 

; 

41 


. - 

C7 


66 

2 

i — 

i 

- 

— 

C8 

| i 46 

; « 

3 

.... 

' J 40 


; — 

C9 

; - - 29 

, oc 

j 

5 

i 

-i 49 

— 

i ___ 

CIO 

- 11 

100 \ 

i | 

1 

! . 

■ i- 32 

; 

! 

Clt 

, 5 

| 44 j 

3 

; 

i 1 

, - 6 j 

! 

i 

C12 ! 

i - M 

i as 

2 

j 

j - 14 . 

— 

i — 

C13 

+ 2 

| 16 1 

2 

\ 

j - 4 j 

: 

i 

C14 ' 

—...a 

94 | 

3 

. 

i 

i — 

i 

! 

C15 | 

•f 17 

42 j 

15 

! 

1 

i ■}■ 68 

2 

i 

C16 | 

1 

1 -218 ' 

1 I 

64 

27 

1 _ 
i 

! +JS2 I 

8 

4 

C17 j 

1 154 | 

i 56 | 

1 , 

9 

I 

; 1-246 

5 

& 

08 I 

! 

! 82 j 

2 

1 

i - 

... , 

— 

i 

CJ9 j 

-I- 35 j 
i 

62 

! 

1 

i - 

1 + 68 

i 

4 

4 

■In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 







^Comparable data ate not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 





APPENDIX TABLE 15.4—( Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN COIMBATORE 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

Working 

capital 

(in 

thousands 
of rupees) 

i 

1 

1 

Average 

working 

capital 

per 

member 
(In rupees) 

Whether 

the 

society 
advanced 
loans in 
all the 
three 
years 1 

j Average 
i size of 
; loan per 
j member 
! (In rupees) 

i 

I 

i 

i 

Percen¬ 
tage 
; increase 
H ) or 
' decrease 
(-) in 

1 advances 8 

i 

1 

| Whether 
loans 
were 
given in 
kind/ins¬ 
talments 

Whether 

medium- 

term 

loans 

were 

given 


'5 i 

16 

17 

! 18 

j 19 

20 

i 2i 

C1 

| i 

157 

289 

Yes 

i 

1 268 

+ HH1 

No 

! 

i Yes 

C2 

50 

147 

Yes 

80 

, 1 32 

No 

| Yes 

C3 

15 

140 

No 

i 

'• _3 

! 

No 

; Yes 

C4 

1 

15 

281 

No 

1 

__3 

No 

j 

i Yes 

C5 | 

14 i 

1 

96 

No 

j 

— * 

j No 

j No 

C6 

13 | 

108 

Yes 

1 45 

i 

- 57 

| No 

Yes 

; 

07 

9 ; 

181 

j 

No 

j 

| 136 

_4 

No 

j No 

08 

13 

160 

Yes 

| 154 

1 1 » 

No 

| Yes 

i 

C9 

i 

28 

255 

No 

124 

.... 4 ! 

No 

Yes 

CIO 

5 

219 

No 

181 

••! 77 

No 

Yes 

Cll 

20 

112 : 

Yes 

80 

1 57 

No 1 

! 

Yes 

012 

3 

l 

75 ! 

i 

No 

| •' 

_3 

No 

Yes 

013 

3 i 

i 

25 | 

Yes 

; 2 • 

! . 

UG 

No j 

No 

014 i 

25 ! 

178 j 

Yes 

163 

" 

No ; 

No 

C15 j 

103 | 

37! | 

No 

36 j 

. 4 

i 

No | 

Yes 

016 

167 

197 

Yes 

289 | 

•i 485 ; 

1 

No ! 

Yes 

C17 | 

43 I 

107 

No 

79 ; 

! 

No 

Yes 

C18 | 

7 ! 

138 | 

Yes 

126 j 

> - 1 

No 

No 

C19 i 

i4 ; 

100 ; 

No 

i 

91 i 

+ - 1 

No 

Yes 


x Or from the year of registration if the society was registered after 1955. 

•In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

■No advances in 1956-7. 

■No advances in 1954-5. 

•Comparable data are not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 


44 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.4— (Continued) 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO ™™ARY 

CREDIT SOCIETIES IN COIMBATORE 


AGRICULTURAL 


(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

Pcrccn- 
; tags of 
j borrow- 
j ings from 

1 co-opera¬ 
tives to 
total 
borrow¬ 
ings 

in 1956-7 

I 

! Propor- 
j tion of 
! overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 
(Per cent) 

Net 

/ increase 
/ (+) or 
decrease 
(-) in 
propor¬ 
tion of 
overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 1 

i Propor- 
! tion of 
members 
selling 
produce 
through 
co-opera¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 
(Per cent) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
total 
produce 
sold 
through 
co-opera¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 
(Per cent) 

i 

/ Wh 

i arrangen 
■ mad 

inter-1 

£ 

ether 

tents were 
e for 
inking 

$ 


22 

->3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Cl ' 

00 


-10 

is 

0 

4 

4 s 

C2 

30 

t ! 

-1- 2 

— 

— 

3 

1 

Cl 

— 

47 ! 

+ 30 

— 


3 

1 

C4 

00 

22 

- 20 

10 

20 

3 

i 

C5 

— 

ioo ; 

+ 24 

— 

— 

3 

i 

C6 

41 

23 

-H9 

— 


3 

1 

C7 

3J j 

H | 

- 92 

— 

— 

j 3 

1 

C8 

14 


— 

— 

— ! 

1 

1 

1 

C9 

40 \ 

3 

-18 

— 

— 

3 

1 

CIO 

90 ; 

10 

-11 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Cl 1 

GO 

~ \ 

-15 

— 

— 

3 

1 

Cl 2 

100 

\ N 

- 1 

1 - i 

i 

— 

3 

1 

Cl 3 

100 

94 

+ 69 i 

— 1 


j 1 

| 

1 

014 

— 

j 

- j 

__ I 


! 3 

1 

C15 

I 100 

30 j 

+ 14 

i 

— 

1 

1 

C16 

09 

' ! 

- 6 

i 

1 

3 

1 

C17 

\ f.f. 

Oi) 

6 

- 94 

_ : 


3 

1 

C18 

100 

3 

— 

— ! 

| 

3 

1 

CI9 

100 

2 

—41 

— i 


i 

3 

1 


Mn 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

“Comparable data are not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 
3 Somc of the members sold their produce through some other marketing society 
£Not affiliated to any marketing society .. » 

Not atliliated to any marketing society but linked .. — 

Affiliated to a marketing society but not linked .. 

Affiliated and linked to a marketing society .. = 

$ Members not reporting sale through co-operatives .. = 

Itself carried on marketing of produce and members reported sale through 
the society .. = 

Members selling produce directly through a marketing society to which 
the credit society was not affiliated .. — 

Members selling produce through the marketing society to which the credit 
society was affiliated .. « 


also. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


~ U> tO 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.4 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN COIMBATORE— (Concluded) 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society 

number 

Status of 
the 

secretary 1 

i 

! 

How were ■ 
the i 

accounts 
kept 

1 

1 

Manage- 1 
men! 
subsidy 
received 
during 
1954-5 to 
1956-7 
(In rupees) 

I 

! 

1 

Whether ' 
there 
were 
State 
nominees 

! 

Godown 
loan / 
subsidy 
received 
during 
1954-5 to 
1956-7 

Audit 

classification 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

Cl 

Full-time 

paid 

Well 

1,426 

Yes 3 


* 

C2 

Full-time 

paid 

Badly 

— 

< Yes 3 

— 

B* 

C3 

No secretary 

Badly 


! No 

— 

C 

C4 

Honorary 

Badly 

_ 

No 

— 

B 

C5 

No secretary 

Badly 


i No 

— 

C 

C6 

Honorary 

Well 

" 

! No 

- 

B 

C7 

| No secretary 

Badly 

! 

i 

No 

— 

C 

C8 

1 

| Honorary 

Well 

i _ 

i 

| No 

— 

C 

C9 

Honorary 

Well 

! 

| 

No 


H 

CIO 

Honoraiy 

Badly 4 

] 

No 

— 

C 

Cll 

Honorary 

Well 

_ 

No 

— 

B 

C12 

Honorary 

Badly 


j No 

— 

B 

C13 

Honorary 

Badly 

— 

| No 

— 

C 

C14 

Honorary 

Well 

— 

! No 

i 


Not 

audited 

C15 

No secretary 

Badly 2 

— 

: no 

— 

B 

C16 

Full-time 

paid 

Well 

1,196 

Yes 3 

— 

B 

C17 

Full-time 

paid 

Badly 

79 

! Yes 3 

-‘ 

Not 

audited 

CI8 

Honorary 

Well 

— 

No 

— 

! c 

C19 

Honorary 

Well 

— 

No 

— 

C 


Whether the secretary was (1) full-time paid ; (2) part-time paid ; (3) honorary; 
(4) Village Level Worker (V. L. W.); (5) group secretary, etc. 

•Co-operative Supervisors brought them up-to-date. 

•First set of Managing Committee members was nominated by the Deputy Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies. 

•Relates to small size credit society. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.5 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN WEST GODAVARI 

_ at ^ of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


; Whether j 
; treated as ; 

Society number ! s . maI1 si . zc / I 
large size ' 


Date of 
registra¬ 
tion 1 


Number of. Number of \ 
societies villagesin j Number of; 
amalgama-i the juris- j members 
ted I diction < 


Number of members 
per 100 rural families 
as in 



■ 



1 


1954-5 

| 1956-7 


1 

2 

3 

I 4 

j 5 

6 

7 

Wi 

j I.S(A) B ! 

0956) 

j 6 

i 

i 17 

i 

| 889 

i 

1 M 

27 

W2 

LS(A) 2 

(1956) 

; 3 

i ^ 

| 705 

39 

57 

W3 

LS(A) a ■ 

(1956) 

I 3 

i 4 

1 1.632 

j 73 

87 

W4 

LSfA) 2 ; 

: 1 

1924 

(1956) 

9 

31 

! 

1,813 

j 9 

20 

W5 

LS(A) 2 s 

(1956) 

2 

5 

635 

// 

22 

W6 

' ss 

1952 

i 

1 

200 

i 

i 31 

59 

W7 

; ss 

1912 

j 

2 

573 

I 

96 

84 

W8 

i LS(A)» | 

(1955) 

5 

6 

843 

8 

43 

W9 

j ss i 

1939 

| 

1 1 

i 

113 

i « 

21 

W10 

1 ss 

1954 

j 

6 

100 

j 

15 

Wll 

j ss j 

1954 

i _ 

j 

1 

107 

., 

25 

W12 

i LS(A)* | 

(1956) 

3 

6 

906 

M 

35 

W13 

I LS(A)« j 

(1956) 

| 3 

4 

1,089 

» 

40 

W14 

I LS(C)« j 

(1955) 

— 

I 10 

1109 

! 1 

19 

27 

W15 

! 1.S(A)‘ | 

(1956) 

5 

13 

1016 

65 

49 

W16 

j LS(A) 6 | 

: ! 

(1956) i 
1955 j 

2 

2 

709 j 

i 

43 

64 

W17 

. LS(A) 6 , 

(1956) J 

2 

17 ! 

i 

467 

1 

12 

W18 

LS(A) 6 ; 

(1956) 

2 

4 

374 j 

16 

46 

W19 

LS(A)° j 

(1956) 

4* 

12 ! 

620 I 

34 

46 


_--. wvuvuuiw mi. m umuuua ttuu zo wmen are oasca 

on Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 

J-'SJA)-—Large size credit society formed by amalgamation. 

LS(C) Large size credit society formed by conversion. 

SS —Small size credit society. 

aP ate amalgamation or conversion shown within brackets. 

Situated in the pilot project area. 

Only the jurisdiction of the newly organized society was extended to the area of 
. n operation of the merged societies. 

•Purposivcly selected. 

Purposively selected and situated in the pilot project area. 

One more society merged in this society in September 1957. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.5— (Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN WEST GODAVARI 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 


Percen¬ 
tage j 
increase j 
(+ ) or ; 
decrease 
(—) in ; 
member- i 
ship 1 j 


Percen- . 
tage of 
indebted 
members J 
to total ! 
number 

of I 

members ; 


Paid-up share capital 
(tn thousands of 
rupees) 


Total 


Of which 
State 
; contri- 
j but ion 


Percen- ■ 

increase ■ Average I Deposits 
( - ) or ! deposits ; as percen- 
decrease P^ r mem- '■ tage of 
/_)j n ber ! working 

'share (In rupees) j capital 
capital of ; j 

members 1 



8 

9 

1° | 

11 


12 

13 

14 

W1 

+ G8 

i 

60 

i 

j i 

26 

,0 S 

+ 

! 

** i 

— 

— 

W2 

+ 46 

as 

45 

15 ! 

| 

+ 

80 | 

12 

•> 

W3 

+ 76 

29 

22 

6 ! 

I 

- 

1 

2 

3 

W4 

+120 

68 

47 

7 1 

i 

+ 

325 

—■ 

— 

W5 

-|-101 

70 

18 

i 

6 ! 

+ 

225 

—- 

— 

W6 

+ so 

77 

i 

1 

! , 

+ 

03 

— 

— 

W7 

— 13 

33 

4 

j 

+ 

16 

— 

/ 

W8 

*-J- 408 

65 

76 

- 1 

4* 

855 

1 

216 

43 

W9 

+ 43 


2 

j 

1 

+ 

33 

— 

— 

W10 

+ 223 

92 

3 

— 

! + 

i 

244 


— 

Wll 


97 

1 2 

i 

1 | 

i 

! + 

i 

78 

i 

i _ 

— 

W12 

+119 

62 

! 62 


| + 7 ,346 

1 55 

21 

W13 

+ 737 

62 

57 

— 

! + 

240 

| 25(5 

56 

W14 

+ 43 

67 

1 74 

— 

! + 

44 

mm 

28 

W15 

+123 

44 

i 34 

10 

+ 

116 

1 

— 

W16 

+ 47 

58 

| 54 

12 

+ 

i 

226 

i 

2 

— 

W17 j 

+ 7,636 

50 

22 

10 

] + 41,500 

| —• 

— 

W18 

+747 

74 

23 

6 

! + 

518 

! \ 

— 

W19 

+ 41 \ 

71 

■ 

33 

i 

10 

! + 

! 

! 

108 

j 5 

; 

1 


*In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 


44A 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.5— {Continued) 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN WEST GODAVARI 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

Working 

capital 

(In 

thousands 
of rupees) 

Average 

working 

capital 

per 

member 
(In rupees) 

Whether 

the 

society 
advanced 
loans in 
all the 
three 
years 1 

i 

j Average 
size of 
loan per 
member 
(In rupees) 

Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(—) in 
advances 2 

i 

! 

; Whether 
■ loans 
| were 
: given in 
kind/ ins¬ 
talments 

i 

i 

I Whether 
j medium- 
■ term 
j loans 
i were 
j given 

| 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

W1 

152 

171 

Yes 

151 

+1174 

1 

No 

No 

W2 

454 

644 

Yes 

483 

4 156 

No 

Yes 

W3 

94 

58 

No 

2 

_ a 

No 

No 

W4 

401 

221 

Yes 

224 

+ 629 

No 

No 

W5 

116 

182 

Yes 

211 

+ 567 

No 

Yes 

W6 

8 

41 

Yes 

41 

4 4S 

No 

No 

W7 

24 

43 

Yes 

49 

4 58 

No 

No 

W8 

423 

501 

Yes 

602 

4 726 

No 

Yes 

W9 

17 

147 

Yes 

134 

4 9 

No 

No 

W10 

27 

266 

Yes 

241 

4 319 

No 

Yes 

WJ1 

29 

269 

Yes 

431 

4 723 

No 

No 

W12 

234 

258 

Yes 

335 

, 

4$07I 

No 

Yes 

W13 

498 

457 

Yes 

457 

4 518 

No 

Yes 

W14 

472 

425 

Yes 

432 

4 110 

No 

Yes 

W15 

269 

265 

Yes 

215 

4 124 

No 

No 

W16 

513 

723 

Yes 

644 

4 123 

No 

Yes 

W17 

163 

349 

No 

326 

_» 

No 

No 

W18 

160 

427 

Yes 

598 

4 548 

No 

Yes 

W19 

i 

! 

263 

i 

1 

; 

425 

Yes 

291 

4 223 

No 

Yes 


yc ?L° f registration if the society was registered after June 1955. 
in ivDo-7 over 1954-5. 

“No advances in 1954-5. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.5— {Continued) 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN WEST GODAVARI 
(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
borrow¬ 
ings from 
co-opera¬ 
tives to 
total 
borrow¬ 
ings 

in 1956-7 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
overducs 
to out¬ 
standings 
(Per cent) 

Net 

increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) in 
propor¬ 
tion of 
overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 1 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
members 
selling 
produce 
through 
co-opera¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 
(Per cent) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
total 
produce 
sold 
through 
co-opera¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 
(Per cent) 

Whe 

arrangem 

mad< 

inter-1 

. 

* 

ther 

lents were 
& for 
inking 

* 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

W1 

15 

6 

-49 

- 

— 

1 

1 

W2 

91 

19 

+ 11 

— 

— 

3 

1 

W3 

— 

100 


— 

— 

1 

1 

W4 

39 

4 


— 

— 

3 

1 

W5 

48 

6 

-20 

— 

— 

3 

i 

W6 

33 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

W7 

19 

15 

+ 4 

— 

— 

1 

1 

i 

W8 

44 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

! 

i 1 

i 

W9 

16 

4 

-15 

— 

— 

1 1 

i 

| 1 

W10 

30 

4 \ 

+ 4 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Wll 

76 

| 

— 


— 

1 

1 

W12 

34 

1 

-29 

■ 

— 

1 

1 

W13 

33 

5 

- 2 

— 

— 

3 

1 

W14 

97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

W15 

78 

9 

+ 6 

— 

— 

1 

1 

W16 

81 

9 , 

+ 4 

— 

— 

3 

1 

W17 

58 

5 ! 

+ 5 

— 

— 

1 

1 

W18 

88 

10 j 

- 1 

— 

— 

3 

1 

W19 

78 

6 | 

-39 

— I 

— 

1 

1 


1 In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

£ Not affiliated to any marketing society .. —I. 

Not affiliated to any marketing society but linked *= 2. 

Affiliated to a marketing society but not linked .. =3. 

Affiliated and linked to a marketing society =4. 

$ Members not reporting sale through co-operatives --- 1. 

Itself carried on marketing of produce and members reported sale through 
the society .. --== 2. 

Members selling produce directly through a marketing society to which the 
credit society was not affiliated —3. 

Members selling produce through the marketing society to which the credit 
society was affiliated .. =4. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.5 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN WEST GODAVARI— (Concluded) 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society 

number 


Status of 
the 

secretary 1 


! Manage¬ 
ment 

How were ; subsidy 
the received 

accounts during 

kept 1954-5 to 
; 1956-7 

; (In rupees) 


Whether 

there 

were 

State 

nominees 


Godo'vn 
loan/ 
subsidy 
received 
during 
1954-5 to 
1956-7 


(In rupees) 


Audit 

classification 



29 

1 30 

31 

; 32 

33 

1 34 

W1 

Full-time 

paid 

! Well 

702 

Yes 8 


c 

W2 

Full-time 

paid 

Well 

1,124 

Yes 2 

20,500 

B 

W3 

Full-time 

paid 

Badly 

678 

Yes 2 


c 

W4 

Full-time 

paid 

Well 

858 

Yes 2 

20,500 

B 

W5 

Part-time 

paid 

Well 

675 

Yes 8 

— 

B 

W6 

Honorary 

Well 

— 

No 

— 

B 

W7 

Honorary 

Badly 3 

— 

No 

— 

B 

W8 

Full-time 

paid 

Well 

_4 

Yes" 

17,000 

A 

W9 

Honorary 

Well 

— 

No 

— 

B 

W10 

Honorary 

Well 

— 

No 

— 

c 

Wll 

Honorary 

Well 

— 

No 

— 

B 

W12 

Full-time 
paid | 

Well 

i 

_4 

Yes 6 j 

— 

| B* 

W13 

I Full-time j 
paid i 

Well 

j 

- 4 i 

1 Yes 5 

11,000 

B 

W14 

Full-time i 
paid \ 

Well | 

i 

_4 

Yes 5 | 

— 

A 

W15 

Full-time ! 
paid I 

Well ! 

| 

977 

i 

i 

Yes 4 i 

i 

20,500 

B 

W16 

Full-time j 
paid 

Well ! 

! 

1,160 ! 

j 

Yes 4 

20,500 

B 

W17 

Full-time ! 
paid | 

Well ! 

615 ! 

i 

Yes 4 

— 

B 

W18 

Full-time j 
paid 

Well 

785 | 

Yes 4 

— 

B 

W19 

Full-time i 
paid 

Well j 

j 

U97 

! 

Yes 4 

30,500 

B 


Whether the secretary was (I) full-time paid ; (2) part-time paid ; (3) honorary ; 
(4) Village Level Worker (V. L. W.) ; (5) group secretary, etc. 

a First set of Managing Committee members was nominated by the Deputy Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies. 

•Co-operative Supervisors brought them up-to-date. 

•Services of a Co-operative Inspector were sanctioned free of cost for one year from the 
date of joining duty. 

"First set of Managing Committee members was nominated by the Deputy Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies. This was not in anticipation of any State contribution to share 
capital. 

•Relates to small size society. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.6 

SOME DETAILS AGRICULTURAL 

_(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


I treated as > Date of i Number of Number of 

registra- : societies ; villages in ; Number of : 
Society number .^gesizc j t'on 1 amalgiinia- the juris- , members 1 


j Number of members 
per 100 rural filmilies 
as in 


ted 


diction 


1954-5 1956-7 


!' 

i 

1 

2 

3 | 

4 

5 

6 

7 

FI ' 

SS 

1925 

! 

1 j 

47 I 

i 

16 ; 

15 

F2 

SS 2 

1920 

— ! 

1 i 

i 

« i 

5 \ 

4 

F3 

SS 

1955 

— 

i 

44 j 

1 

39 

F4 

SS 2 

1951 

- 

i 

26 

14 

14 

F5 

SS 2 

1951 

— 

i i 

17 

10 

9 

F6 

SS 

1954 

— 

i 

! 1 

34 

6 

10 

F7 

SS 2 

1951 

— 

1 

23 

7 

7 

F8 

SS 

1913 

— 

1 

45 

54 

53 

F9 

SS 

1950 

! — 

]3 

53 

> 5 

14 

F10 

SS 

1952 

l 

l 3 

23 

6 

(S 

Fll 

SS 

1951 

i 

i 

1 

159 


1 28 

F12 

SS 4 

1950 

i — 

1 

1 

30 

i 

6 

i 

6 

F13 

SS 

1952 

j ; 

l 3 

51 1 

i 

6 ! 

10 

F14 

SS 

1926 i 

i 

— 

| 1 

9. | 

19 

24 

F15 

LS(C) 

1951 

(1956) 

— 

I 

j 

272 j 

36 

75 

F16 

SS 2 

1927 

— 

I 

1 i 

32 | 

5 

5 

F17 

SS 

1928 

— 

> 1 

217 | 

47 ; 

48 

FI 8 

LS(A) 4 

1926 
(1957) 
1925 ! 

(1956) i 
1925 

(1957) ; 

3 


136 

25 

35 

F19 

ls(A) 8 

4 

i 

1 ! 

182 

24 

32 

F20 

LS(C) 5 

i 

! 

1 

i 

134 j 

36 ! 

50 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1 except for columns 22, 25 and 26 which are based 
on Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 

LS(A)—Large size credit society formed by amalgamation. 

LS(C)—Large size credit society formed by conversion. 

SS —Small size credit society. 

'Date of amalgamation or conversion shown within brackets . 

’Dormant. 

*Covered only a part of the village. 

4 It advanced loans in the first month of the co-operative year 1955-6 and thereafter 
remained dormant. 

B Purposively selected. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.6-(Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN FEROZEPUR 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 



j Percen- 
tage 

j increase 

1 (+) or 
decrease 
(—)Jn 
member¬ 
ship 1 

1 Percen- 
i tage of 
indebted 
members 

j Paid-up share capita. 
(In thousands of 
rupees) 

; Perccn- 
i tage 
increase 
! (+) or 
' decrease 
(—) in 
share 
capital of 
members 1 

j 

i 

1 

! Average 
! deposits 

i 

1 

Deposits 
as percen¬ 

Society number 

to total 
number 
! of 

j members 

i 

i 

Total 

Of which 
State 
contri¬ 
bution 

j per mcm- 
I ber 
(In rupees) 

i 

tage of 
working 
capital 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

FI 

- 4 

68 

2 

___ 

+ 7 

2 

1 

F2 

- 19 

92 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

F3 

*• 

64 

1 

— 

+369 

_ 

_ 

F4 

~ 

62 

1 

— 

+ 8 

— 

. 

F5 

- 6 

71 

1 

— 

4- 6 

— 

___ 

F 6 

+ 79 

53 

0.3 

— 

+ 20 

1 

1 

F7 

— 

61 

0.2 

— 

- 36 

2 

1 

F8 

- 2 

45 

2 

— 

+ 38 

3 

1 

F9 

- 4 

38 

3 

— 

+ 29 

26 

15 

F10 

— 

57 

1 

— 

+ 70 

21 

25 

Fll 


48 

11 

— 

+ 99 

8 

4 

F12 

— 

37 

i 

1 1 

— 

+ 24 

1 

1 

F13 

+ 89 

47 

3 

— 

+216 

— 

__ 

F14 

+ 25 

66 

7 

— 

+ 16 

5 

2 

F15 

+109 

45 

18 

— 

+317 

68 

44 

F16 

— 

44 

1 

— 

- 2 

38 

20 

F17 

+ 2 

74 

6 

— 

+ 5 

33 

20 

F18 

+ 39 

24 

10 

— 

+171 

3 

2 

F19 

+ 34 

84 

10 

— 

+196 

— 

_ 

F20 ! + 41 1 

™ ! i 

*In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

69 

i 

12 


+ 89 

5 

2 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.6— (Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN PEROZEPUR 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


■ 1 

Society number 

Working 
capital ; 
(In 

thousands 
of rupees) j ^ 

1 

i ^ 

Average ! 
working ! 
capital ' i 
per i 
member j 
;in rupees)! 

1 

\ 

Whether I 
the \ 
society = ' 
idvanced i • 
loans in 
all the 1 / 
three j v 
years 1 

i 

1 1 

Average \ 
size of \ 
loan per i 
member 

In rupees) 

i 

Percen- 1 v 
tage \ 
increase \ 
(4-) or 
decrease , 
(-)in 1 

advances* 

Vhether 1 Whether 
loans j medium- 
were \ term 
given in \ loans 
kind/ins- ( were 
tulmcnts 1 given 

i 


15 

16 

17 

is j 

19 

20 

21 

FI 

11 

225 

Yes 

132 

i 

- i 

No 

No 

F2 

2 

152 

No 

— 

— 

No 

No 

F3 

7 

148 

No 

140 


No 

No 

F4 

5 

194 

No 

— 


No 

No 

F5 

3 

152 

No 

— 

_* 

No 

No 

F6 

3 

90 

.. 

15 

— 54 

No 

No 

F7 

4 

185 

No 

— 

_» 

No 

No 

F8 

11 

251 

Yes 

60 

- 71 

No 

No 

F9 

9 

167 

Yes 

215 


No 

No 

F10 

2 

84 

No 

175 

- 43 

No 

No 

Fll 

32 

202 

Yes 

178 

-f 437 

No 

No 

F12 

3 

116 

No 

— 


No 

No 

F13 

6 

123 

Yes 

235 

+104 

No 

No 

F14 

27 

298 

No 

246 

•* 

No 

No 

F15 

42 

155 

Yes 

242 

+ 97 

1 

No 

F16 

6 

187 

No 


— 

No 

No 

F17 

35 

161 

No 

108 

+ si 

No 

No 

F18 

20 

150 

Yes 

1 

- 98 

No 

No 

F19 

21 

116 

Yes 

222 

+113 

No 

No 

F20 

27 

204 

Yes 

364 

+259 

No 

No 


iqt from the year of registration if the society was registered after June 1955. 
■In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

•No advances in 1956-7. 

I—Loans were given in instalments. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.6-{Conlimed) 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN FEROZEPl/R 

_(As at the end of .rune 1957, except stated otherwise)_ 


Society number! 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
borrow¬ 
ings from ; 
co-opera- | 
tives to | 
total ! 
borrow- ! 
ings 

in 195(i-7 ; 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 
(Percent) 

Net 

increase 
( f) or 
decrease 
( ) in 
propor¬ 
tion of 
overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 1 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
members 
selling 
produce 
through 
co-opera- 
tives in 
1956-7 
(Per cent) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
total 
produce 
sold 
through 
co-opera¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 
(Per cent) 

Whether 

arrangements were 
made for 
inter-linking 

£ | $ 

j 

i 

22 j 

23 

24 | 

25 

26 

27 

28 

FI 

j >0 

15 

-24 

— S 


Y~ 

“ 1 

F2 

_ i 

100 

450 


— 

3 

1 

F3 | 

26 

84 


— 

— 

1 

1 

F4 

14 

100 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

F5 


100 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

F6 

— 

70 

+ 77 

— 

— 

1 


F7 

— 

00 

+ 90 

— 

— 

1 


F8 

16 ! 

41 | 

- 20 

— 

— 

3 


F9 


40 

.. 

10 

8 

3 

1 

F10 1 

00 

\ 

-100 

— 

— 

3 

1 

fii j 

4 

46 

- 31 

— 

— 

3 

1 

F12 

~~ j 

100 

+ 71 

— 



1 

F13 

i 5/ ; 

54 

+ 17 

_ j 

— 

3 

1 

F14 

! 44 

I 

85 


— 

— 

3 

1 

F15 

76 


- 2 

i 

— 

3 

1 

FI 6 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

F17 

16 

60 

; - 19 

— 

— 

3 

1 

F18 

— 

2 

! - 28 

i 

— 

— 

3 

1 

F19 

75 

77 

| + 28 

— 

— 

3 

1 

F20 

100 

2 


— 

— 

3 

1 


Mn 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

£ Not affiliated to any marketing society .. *= 1. 

Not affiliated to any marketing society but linked .. =2. 

Affiliated to a marketing society but not linked .. =3. 

Affiliated and linked to a marketing society .. «= 4. 

$ Members not reporting sale through co-operatives .. = 1. 

Itself carried on marketing of produce and members reported sale through 
the society .. =2. 

Members selling produce directly through a marketing society to which the 
credit society was not affiliated .. =3. 

Members selling produce through the marketing society to which the credit 
society was affiliated .. =4. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.6 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN IEROZEPCR (Concluded) 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society 

number 

Status of 
the 

secretary 1 : 

i 

i 

1 

How were 
the 

accounts 

kept 

Manage¬ 
ment sub- ; 
sidy 

received 
during 
: 1954-5 to 
! 1956-7 

| (In rupees) 

Whether i 
there 
were 

State 

nominees 

Godown 
loan/ 
subsidy 
received 
during 
1954-5 to 
1956-7 
(In rupees) 

Audit 

classification 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

FI 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

; 

No 


B 

F2 

No 

secretary 

Badly 

— 

No 


C-l 

F3 

Honorary. Badly 

— 

No 

... 

C-I 

F4 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 


No 


C-I 

F5 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

, 

No 

— 

C-I 

F6 

No 

secretary 

Badly 


No 


C-I 

F7 

No 

secretary 

Badly 

, 

No 

1 


Under 

liquid¬ 

ation 

F8 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

■ 

No 


C-l 

F9 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

~ 

No 


C-I 

F10 

Honorary 

Badly 

i — 

No 

i 

C-l 

Fll 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

i _ 

No 

~ 

B 

F12 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

i 

No 

i 

C-l 

F13 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

i ^ 

No 

! 

B 

F14 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

! — 
i 

No 

— 

C-l 

F15 

Part-time 

paid 

Well 

j 600 

No 

1,000 

A 

F16 

No 

secretary 

Badly 

- 

No 

—“ 

D 

FI 7 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

" 

No 

- 

B 

F18 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

635 

No 

1,000 

B 

F19 

Full-time 

I paid 

; Well 

600 

No j 

; ! 

j 1,000 

i 

B 

F20 

Part-time 

paid 

Badly 

165 

No 

1,000 

A 


1 Whether the secretary was (1) full-time paid ; (2) part-time paid ; (3) honorary ; 
(4) Village Level Worker (V. L. W.); (5) group secretary, etc. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.7 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN ETAWAH 
(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

; 

Whether 
treated as 
small size/ 
large size 

1 

i 

i 

1 

Date of 
registra¬ 
tion 

i 

j 

Number of 
villages in 
the juris¬ 
diction 

i 

j 

; Number of 
members 

j Number c 
j per 100 ru 

; as 

1954-5 

f members 
ral families 
in 

1956-7 

/ 

! Percen¬ 
tage 

! increase 
i (+) or 
; decrease 
i (—) in 
member¬ 
ship* 

« 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

El 

SS 

1954 

1 

32 

41 

47 

+ U 

E2 

SS 

1939 


46 

44 

46 

+ 5 

E3 

SS 

1939 


69 

37 

37 


E4 

SS 1 

1936 

i 

86 

30 

66 

+ S3 

E5 

SS 

1939 

i 

37 

VJ 

' 

19 

i 

E6 

SS | 

1955 


! 57 

35 

41 

: + 10 

\ 

E7 

SS j 

1 

1956 

1 j 

: 45 

I _a 

30 

• 

E8 

SS 

1940 

i i 

i 

78 j 

14 

19 

' 

+ 30 

E9 

SS 

1954 

i 

1 i 

110 | 

13 

18 

! +43 

EI0 

SS 

1948 

i | 

18 ! 

•• 

18 

• • 

Ell 

SS 

1948 

1 

30 ! 

27 

34 

+ 25 

E12 

SS* 

1937 

j ; 

i 

89 | 

32 

34 

+ 9 

E13 

SS* 

1936 

1 i 

i 

77 

i 

15 

33 

+120 

E14 | 

SS* 

1949 

1 1 ! 

158 

j 

25 

55 

+123 

E15 | 

SS* 

1949 


133 , 

54 

72 

+ 32 

E16 •' 

SS* 

1936 | 

i j 

51 | 

23 

30 

+ 31 

EI7 | 

ss* i 

1936 1 


118 

28 j 

47 j 

+ 66 


i_i 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1 except for columns 21, 24 and 25 which arc based on 
Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 

SS — Small size credit society. 

'Situated in the Mahcwa Rural Credit Project area. 

“Purposively selected and situated in the Mahewa Rural Credit Project area. 

“Comparable data are not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 

4 ln 1956-7 over 1954-5. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.7 —( Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 


CREDIT SOCIETIES IN ETAWAH 
(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


1 

Society number 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
indebted 
members 
to total 
number of 
members 

Paid-up sh 
(In thou* 
rup< 

Total 

s 

arc capital ! 
iands of 

X‘S) 

Of which 
State 
contri¬ 
bution 

i 

i 

Percen- i 
tage 
increase 
( ! ) or 
decrease 
( ) in 
share 
capital of 
members 1 

i 

Average 
deposits 
per mem¬ 
ber 

(In rupees) 

Deposits 
as percen¬ 
tage of 
working 
capital 

Working 

capital 

(In 

thousands 
of rupees) 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

El 


i 

— 

.. 



1 

E2 

72 

2 


-1- 6 

7 

5 

6 

E3 

M 

4 

_ 

+ 3 

1 

1 

6 

E4 

44 

2 

— 

-1- 23 

' 

1 

7 

E5 

22 

1 

— 

+ 56 

1 

l 

2 

E6 

7 

1 


-f 103 

! ~ 

— 

1 

E7 

' 76 

i 

1 

_ 

i —a 


— 

7 

E8 

30 

2 

— | 

j + 14 

i 

i 

i 5 

2 

E9 

55 

1 

1 

! 4 144 

! ~ 

j 

6 

E10 

100 

1 

l 

+ * 

26 

! ^ 

2 

Ell 

97 

1 | 

! 

+ 29 

1 — 

1 - 

i 

4 

E12 

i 

87 

2 

..... | 

4- 64 

i _ 

— 

12 

E13 

43 

i 

2 

| 

- ! 

4- 57 

1 

1 

6 

E14 

35 

4 

- i 

4 155 

— 

\ 

5 

E15 

19 

5 ! 

_ 

4- 62 

— 


9 

E16 

59 

2 ! 

1 

j 

1 

-|- 26 

2 

1 

8 

El 7 

i 

i 

37 

8 i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

I 

~ ! 
i 

i 

+ i9 : 

4 

| j 

4 

13 


‘In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

*Comparable data are not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.7 —{Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN ETAWAH 
(As at t lie end of Jane 1957, except stated otherwise) 


| Perccn- 


Society number 

| Average 
; working 
; capital 
per 

S member 
■ (In rupees) 

i 

; Whether 
; the 

- society 
; advanced 
: loans in 
all the 
three 
; years' 

! 

j 

I Average 
' size of 
loan per 
! member 

1 (In rupees) 

! 

I 

J 

1 

1- ._ - 

Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) in 
advances 2 

j Whether 
' loans 
were 
given in 
: kind/ins¬ 
talments 

i 

i 

i 

I - _ 

! Whether 
! medium- 
term 
j loans 
! were 
given 

i 

l 

| tage of 
i borrow- 
; ings from 
co-opera- 
; tives to 
total 
borrow¬ 
ings 

j in 1956-7 


15 

16 

: 17 

18 

19 

j 20 

i 

21 

£1 

16 

! 

i 

| No 

76 ! 


No 

No 

47 

i 

E2 

130 

j Yes 

i 

82 j 

+ 5/4 

1 No 

No 

100 

: 

E3 

88 

Yes 

115 

+ /~ 

! No 

No 

JO 

i 4 " 

E4 

81 

No 

162 

_a 

' 

No 

48 

E5 

58 


76 


No 

No 

76 

E6 

20 


— 

_4 

No 

No 

— 

E7 

147 


112 


No 

No 

24 

E8 

29 


55 


No 

No 

41 

E9 

51 

Yes 

48 

1 M 

No 

No 

20 

E10 

85 

No 

_ i 

! 

— 

No 

No 

— 

Ell 

141 

Yes 

114 i 

+ 54 

No 

No 

7. 

E12 

130 

Yes 

io6 i 

i 

:>*/ 

No 

No 

70 

El 3 

83 

Yes 

85 | 

•f 05 

K« 

No 

100 

El 4 

31 

No 

43 j 

» 

No 

No 

60 

El 5 

66 

Yes 

53 i 

+ 25 

k & r 

No 

78 

E16 

152 

Yes 

188 | 

-4 HO 

i 

No 

37 

E17 

111 

Yes 

79 i 

i 

i 

+ 88 

K 

No 

yo 


l Or from the year of registration if the society was registered after June 1955. 


a ln 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

3 No advances in 1954-5. 

*No advances in 1956-7. 

Comparable data are not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 
information relating to loans given in instalments is not available. 

K A part of the loan was given in kind 
f Loans were given in instalments 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.7 —( Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING AGRICULTURAL 

^hc en ^ Jnnp 1957, except stated otherwise) 

Propor- j Net Proper- | Propor- 
increase ! tion of 


Society number 


El 

E2 

E3 

E4 

E5 

E6 

E7 

E8 

E9 

EI0 

Ell 

El 2 

E13 

E14 

El 5 

E16 

E17 


tion of 
overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 
(Per cent) 


22 

20 

or* 

S 

100 

100 

1 

100 

w 

J00 

(1 

u 

07 

S7 

100 

S4 

100 


(+) or ! members 
decrease ! selling 
(—) in ! produce 
propor- \ through 


tion of 
overdues 
to out- 


co-opera¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 


tion of 
total 
produce 
sold 
through 
co-opera¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 


Whether 

arrangements were 
made for 
inter-linking 


standings' 1 (Per cent) i (Per cent) 


23 

4- 1 

+ 10 
— 92 
4- 59 


53 
-!- 40 
-|- 100 
4- 6 

-1 9 

— 3 

- 13 

—17 


I 


24 


10 


25 


10 

17 


17, 

:>c> 


26 

I 


1 

4 :i 

1 


I 

1 

I 

I 

4 s 
4 3 
4 :I 
4 :i 
4 :i 
4 n 


27 


Status of 
the 

secretary 4 


28 
No 

Secretary 
Honorary 

Honorary 

V.L.W. 

Honorary 

Honorary 

Honorary 

Honorary 

Honorary 

I Part-time 
i paid 6 
! Part-time 
! paid 6 
4 ; V.L.W. 

4 j Honorary 

I 

4 ! V.L.W. 

4 j Honorary' 

4 I V.L.W.® 

4 ; Honorary 


l \n 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

^Comparable data are not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 
a lntcr-linking of credit and marketing not effective. 

4 Whcther the secretary was (1) full-time paid ; (2) part-time paid ; (3) honorary ; 
(4) Village Level Worker (V. L. W.) ; (5) group secretary, etc. 

‘Also known as group secretary. 

•The society had an honorary secretary also. 

£Not affiliated to any marketing society 
Not affiliated to any marketing society but linked 
Affiliated to a marketing society but not linked 
Affiliated and linked to a marketing society 
$ Members not reporting sale through co-operat ives 
Itself carried on marketing of produce and members reported sale through 
the society 

Members selling produce directly through a marketing society to which 
the credit society was not affiliated 

Members selling produce through the marketing society to which the credit 
society was affiliated .. -- 4. 


- 1. 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

1. 


3. 


45 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.7 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
credit SOCIETIES IN ETAWAH -( Concluded ) 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

] Tow were 
the 

accounts 

kept 

Management 
subsidy 
received 
during 
1954-5 to 
1956-7 
(In rupees) 

Whether 

there 

were 

State 

nominees 

Godown 
loan/subsidy 
received 
during 
1954-5 to 
1956-7 
(In rupees) 

Audit 

classification 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

El 

Badly 

— 

No 


C 

E2 

Badly 

— 

No 


C 

E3 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

c 

E4 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

c 

E5 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

c 

E6 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

c 

■ 

E7 

Badly 

_ 

No 

— 

Not 

E8 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

audited 

C 

E9 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

c 

E10 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

c 

Ell 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

c 

EI2 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

c 

E13 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

c 

E14 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

c 

E15 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

c 

E16 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

c 

K17 

Badly 


No 


c 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.8 

SOME DETAILS TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 

CRLDIT SOCIETIES IN MANDSAUR 

_ ( As at the end of Ju ne 1957, except stated otherwise) 


1 

! 

Society number 

Whether 
treated as 
small size/ 
large size 

Date of i 
registra- ! 
tion 1 

Number of, 
societies ■ 
amalgama- 1 
ted 

Number of Number of 
villages in , members 
the juris- j 
diction ' 

i 

! 

i 

Number of members 
per 100 rural families 

1954-5 1956-7 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

M 1 

SS 

>920 

—* 

i 

26 


5 

M 2 

SS 

1920 

— 

1 

22 


4 

M3 

SS 

1955 

— 

i 

« 

_8 

48 

M 4 

SS 

8 

os 


i 

13 

39 

40 

MS 

SS 

1919 


i 

39 

44 

33 

M 6 

SS 

1955 

— 

1 

33 

7 

22 

M 7 

SS 

1952 

— 1 

1 

45 

10 

13 

M 8 

SS 

1928 

— 

1 

31 

35 

G3 

M 9 

SS 

1956 

— 

1 

20 

_* 

32 

M10 

SS 

1950 


1 

42 

11 

24 

Mil 

SS 

1949 


3 

62 

9 

9 

M1Z 

SS 

1928 

— 

1 

27 

51 

57 

M13 | 

ss i 

1954 

— 

1 

19 

4 

7 

M14 | 

SS 

1950 


2 

31 

34 

30 

M15 

i 

i 

LS(A) a 

1949 

(1956) 

7 

i 

! 16 

311 

19 

27 

M16 

LS(A) 4 

1928 

(1957) 

i 

21 I 

1 1 

39 

j 

7 

ft 


( Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1 except for columns 22, 25 and 26 which are based 

on Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 

LS(A) — Large size credit society formed by amalgamation. 

SS — Small size credit society. 

x Date of amalgamation shown within brackets. 

"Comparable data are not avai lable as the society was registered after June 1955. 
"Purposively selected. 

4 Purposively selected; registered as a large size credit society in May 1957; actual 
amalgamation took place in June. Data relate to one of the amalgamated 
societies only. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15 . 8 — (Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN MANDSAl-'R 

(As at the end of June 1957, except staled otherwise) 


i 



: Perccn- 

Perccn- 

Paid-up share capital 

Perccn- 

j Average 

Deposits 


: ta go 

tage of 

i (In thousands of 

tage 

deposits 

as pcrcen- 


i increase 

■ indebted 

rupees) 

increase 

per mem- 

tage of 

;iely number 

' ( ; ) or 

decrease 
( > in 
member¬ 
ship 1 

i members 
to tola! 
number 
of 

members 

Total 

Of which 
State 
contri¬ 
bution 

H) or 
decrease 
(-> in 
share 
capital of 
members 1 

ber (In 
rupees) 

working 

capital 


8 

• 

9 

10 

II 

J2 

13 

14 

M 1 



1 


H 26 

4 

1 

M 2 


66 

1 

— 

J 16 

5 

o 

M 3 

8 

100 

0.3 


-» 

1 

— 

M 4 

-f 3(1 

G2 

0.2 

— 

+ 18 

1 

1 

M 5 

- 26 

64 

1 

— 

+ 30 

4 

1 

M 6 

+200 

01 

j 

— 


— 

— 

M 7 

+ 22 

80 

i 

— 

+ 68 

3 

1 

M 8 

| + 82 I 

1 100 

i 

i 

+ 04 

2 

1 

M 9 

| —» j 

| 80 

1 

l 

_i 

— 

— 

M10 

! + 110 

76 

1 

i - 

; 

+286 

2 

1 

Mil 


48 

1 

— 

— 

4 

6 

M12 

-1 to 

70 

2 

— 

+104 

4 

1 

MI3 

-| (to 

70 

0.4 


+ 344 

1 

— 

MI4 

+ 7 

87 

I 

1 

i 

-t- 20 

2 

1 

M15 

!■ It 

67 

23 

10 

+ 166 

15 

6 

M16 

-i- n 

j 6i 

i 

i 

i 

J 1 

i 

i 

i 


+ 23 

3 

o 


‘In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

•Comparable data arc not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 
•Registered in June 1955 and practically did not start working in 1954-5. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15 A—(Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN MANDSAUR 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


1 

1 

Society number 

| 

i 

i 

Working 

capital 

(In 

thousands 
of rupees) 

» 

Average l 
working 1 
capital 
per 

member 
(In rupees) 

Whether 1 
the 

society 
advanced 
loans in 
all the 
three 
years* 

Average 1 
size of i 
loan per \ 
member 
[In rupees) 

i 

Percen- ; > 
luge ; 
increase i 
() or 
decrease 
( ) in 
advances 2 

Whether > 
loans 
were 
given in 
kind/ins¬ 
talments 

Whether 

medium- 

term 

loans 

were 

given 


15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

Ml 

7 

273 

Yes 

183 

+J,0J0 

No 

Yes 

M2 

5 

220 

Yes 

65 

— 5 

No 

Yes 

M3 

3 

255 

Yes 

157 

_8 

No 

Yes 

M4 

2 

118 

No 

89 

_4 

No 

Yes 

M5 

16 

413 

Yes 

118 

i .) y 

r "' 

N..i 

Yes 

M 6 

7 

218 

Yes 

148 

_5 

No 

Yes 

M7 

16 

345 

Yes 

301 

-}- 21/0 

No 

Yes 

M8 

6 

205 

Yes 

161 

+ 85 

No 

Yes 

M9 

4 

207 

Yes 

177 


No 

Yes 

M10 

7 

172 

No 

96 

_ 4 

No 

i 

Yes 

Mil 

4 

62 

Yes 

16 

— lit 

[ No 

Yes 

M12 

7 

253 

Yes 

169 

+ 2 

No 

Yes 

M13 

4 

194 

Yes 

161 

1- a:»n 

No 

Yes 

M14 

8 

272 

Yes 

136 

j 

l- an 

No 

Yes 

M15 

75 

242 

• • 

j 304 

1 

4 IfiOs 

No 

Yes 

M16 

6 

i 

! 

j 165 

! 

| Yes 

! 65 

| 

- no 

i 

No 

i 

Yes 


•Or from the year of registration if the society was registered after June 1955. 
'co^u-able data are not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 
'•Reg^ered^nTunc 5 1955 and practically did not start working in 1954-5. 


45A 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.$-(Continued) 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN MANDSAUR 


(As at flic end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 



i Pereen- 

; Proper- 

Net 

Proper- 

Propor- 

Whether 


i tage of 

lion of 

! increase 

t ion of 

tion of 

arrangements were 


j borrow- 

I overdues 

: ( r ) or 

members 

total 

made for 


in gs from 

to out- 

. decrease 

selling 

produce 

inter-linking 

.Sucicty number 

co-opera- 

i standings 

: ( ) in 

produce 

sold 


i 

lives to 
total 

borrow- j 

(Per cent) 

1 

i propor- 
| tion of 
| overdues 

through 
j co-opera- 
! tives in 

through 
: co-opera- 
' tives in 



ings j 


! to out- 

j 1956-7 

| 1956-7 

£ $ 

l 

in 1956-7 I 

j 

l 

j standings 1 

(Per cent) 

(Per cent) 

! 

i 

! 


m 1 

i 

23 j 

24 

25 

26 

27 j 28 


Mi 


" 

10 


M2 

S3 

IS 

no 


M3 

79 

•> 

— 9 


M4 

17 

>4 

2 

■ ! * ; * 

M5 

— 

• 

—17 

- ! i . 

M6 

37 

5 

__a 

- i < ; 1 

M7 

4 a 

1 

- 17 

- ! 1 : ■ 

MS 

23 

— 

— 

1 i 1 

M9 | 

40 


_a 

i 

j .... , i 

M10 

a 

\ 3 

“97 j - 

j - > | 1 

Mil 

14 

1 79 

-147 ! 

- 1 ! 1 

M12 

12 

13 

-1- 6 | — 

i 

M13 

30 

0 

- 4 j 

l 

M14 

23 

21 

! i 

1 ~ 5 j ~ 

: ! i - 

MI5 

09 

G 

! - 36 | V 

i 4 j 1 

M16 

03 

IS 

: + i2 | 

j — ! 1 i 1 


Hn 1956-7 over 1954-5. 


“Comparable data are not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 
•Registered in June 1955 and practically did not start working in 1954-5. 

£Not affiliated to any marketing society 
Not affiliated to a marketing society but linked 
Affiliated to a marketing society but not linked 
Affiliated and linked to a marketing society 
(Members not reporting sale through co-operatives 

Itself carried on marketing of produce and members reported sale through the 
society 

Members selling produce directly through a marketing society to which the 
credit society was not affiliated 

Members selling produce through the marketing society to which the credit 
society was affiliated 


1 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4 . 


■Ji WN) 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.8 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN MANDSAUR— (Concluded) 


(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


1 

Society 1 
number | 

1 

i 

Status of i 
the i 

secretary 1 \ 

j 

i 

1 

i 

i 

How were 
the 

accounts 

kept 

; Management; 

1 subsidy ■ 

; received i 

1 during ! 

! 1954-5 to ; 

1 1956-7 1 

(In rupees) i 

! S 

i 

Whether 

there 

were 

Stale 

nominees 

i 

jodown 
loan/ 
subsidy 
received 
during • 
1954-5 i 
to 

1956-7 

(In rupees) ■ 

Audit 

classi¬ 

fication 


29 ! 

30 

: 3) 

32 : 

33 i 

34 

Ml 

Group 

Secretary* 

Badly 


! No | 

— 

D 

M2 

Group 

Secretary* 

Badly 


S No j 


D 

M3 

Group 

Secretary* 

Well 


No 1 

1 

i 

C 

M4 

Group 

Secretary* 

Badly 


No 

i 

D 

M5 

Group 

Secretary* 

Badly 

““ 

No 


A 

M6 

Group 

Secretary 2 

Well 


No | 

i «r 


D 

M7 

Group 

Secretary* 

Well 


No ! 

{ 

~ i 

C 

M8 

Group 

Secretary* 

Well 

1 

No : 

___ i 

C 

M9 

Group 

Secretary 2 

Well 

j “~ 

No 

i 

j 

C 

M10 

Group 

Secretary* 

Badly 


j No 

1 

j 

C 

Mil 

Group 

Secretary* 

Badly 

i 

! No i 

i 


! C 

M12 

Group 

Secretary* 

Well 


J No 

j 

i C 

! 

M13 

Group 

Secretary* 

Well 


j No 


i c 

MI4 

Group 

Secretary* 

Well 

i 

; No 

i 

I 

! D 

l _ 

M15 

Full-time 

Paid 

Badly 


j Yes 


! C 

i 

MI6 

Group 

Secretary* 

Well 

i 

j No 

i 

i 

B 

i 

i 


Whether the secretary was (1) full-time paid; (2) pari time paid; (3) honorary; (4) Village 
Level Worker (V.L.W.); (5) group secretary, etc. 


■Employees of Central Co-operative Bank in charge of a group of societies. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.9 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN GAYA 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

1 Whether 
i treated as 
small size/ 
large size 

1 

; Date of 
; registra- 
i tion 1 

! Number o 
i societies 
amalgama 
ted 

| 

fl Number o 
1 villages in 
-j the juris¬ 
diction 

* Number o 
members 

]- 

r j Number 
per 100 ri 
a: 

1954-5 

sf members 
iral families 
in 

1956-7 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

G 1 

SS 

1954 


1 

21 

i 

2 

2 

G 2 

ss 3 

1953 


1 

15 

13 

13 

G 3 

ss» 

1919 


1 

15 

12 

12 

G 4 

SS 4 

1950 


2 

30 

2!) 

20 

G 5 

SS 

1950 

— 

1 

44 

30 

32 

G 6 

ss a 

1922 

— 

1 

1 

34 

34 

G 7 

ss» 

1956 

— 

2 

44 

_a 

0 

G 8 

ss» 

1950 

— 

1 

58 

30 

l 

30 

G 9 

SS 3 

1947 

— 

1 

6 

18 

18 

G10 

SS 3 

j 

1947 

— 

1 

18 

1G 

15 

Gil 

SS 3 

1950 

-■ : 

1 

7 

24 

24 

GI2 

LS(A) 7 

(1957) 

10 

10 

65 


1 

G13 

LS(A) 7 

1920 

(1957) 

9 

8 

55 

1 

7 

G14 

SS 7 

1917 

— 

1 

21 

37 

37 

GI5 

! 

i 

LS(A)« | 

I 

1955 

(1957) 

i 

p.i_■..( 

2 

11 

74 

•• 

0 


Note . 


— t nw. I v.\u;pi ior columns zz, zd and 26 which are based 

on Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 

In addition there were 3 more dormant societies in one of the villages selected 
i , , m.in(i investigation. Records in respect of these societies were not available. 

tS(A)~ Large size credit society formed by amalgamation. 

— Small size credit society. 

'Date of amalgamation shown within brackets. 

'Excluding nominal members. 

•Dormant. 

•Dormant for all practical purposes but members sold sugarcane through a nearby 
sugarcane union to which the society was affiliated. y 

Registered in January 1956 but started functioning from June 1956. 

’Purposfvely selected 1 avai * ab ^ e as the soc,et y was registered after June 1955. 

1 a ^a^rcla^te to^^one of the amalgamated societies as the 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.9 -{Continued) 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN GAYA 


( As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number \ 


Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
( V) or 
decrease 
(-) in 
member¬ 
ship 1 


Percen¬ 
tage of 
indebted 
members 
to total 
number 
of I 
members j 


Paid-up share capital 
(In thousands of 
rupees) 


i- 


Total 


Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
(-b) or 
decrease 

. . > in 

Of which i share 
State | capital of \ 
contri- i members 1 , 
bution I 


» (d 

dec 

I ( 


Average 

deposits 

per 

member 
(in rupees) 


Deposits 
as percen¬ 
tage of 
. working 
\ capital 

i 


r 

1 

8 i 

9 ; 

10 i 

11 i 

12 J 

13 ! 

14 

G 1 

-Hi 

i 

5 

0.2 

i 

i 

- i 

i 

+ JJ 

— 

— 

G 2 

— 

67 

0.1 

_ 1 

—23 



G 3 

— 

47 

0.2 

— 

— 

1 ■* 


G 4 

— 

— 

03 

— 

—' 



G 5 

— 

55 

0.4 

— 

+20 



G 6 

— 

7 

— 

— 


• • 

* 

G 7 

» 

18 

1 

— 

_t 






, 


__ 

— 

■—■ 

G 8 

— 


1 





G 9 

— 

i 

03 

__ i 

■— 



G10 

— 

28 

0.2 

— 

+ c 



Gil 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

\ 

I 

86 

53 



1 

| 

2 

— 

.. 

, — 


G12 


i 






G13 

j 

1 89 

03 

— 


! ~ 


G14 

+ 50 

90 

0.2 

— 


2 

/ 

GI5 

• • 

66 

; 1 

s 

— 

i 

! 


i 


J ln 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

•Comparable data are not available as the society was registered after June 1955 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.9—( Continued ) 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN GAYA 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

: 

Working i 
capital ! 
(In | 

thousands 
of rupees) i 

i 

i 

i 

Average 

working 

capital 

per 

member 

(In 

rupees) 

Whether 

the 

society 
advanced 
loans in 
all the 
three 
years 1 

Average 
size of 
loan per 
member 
(In rupees) 

Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
( f ) or 
decrease 
(-) in 
advances 2 

Whether 
loans 
were 
given in 
kind/ins¬ 
talments 

Whether 

medium- 

term 

loans 

were 

given 


15 i 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

G 1 

0.2 ! 

j 

11 

i 

No 

— 

_a 

No 

No 

G 2 

i | 

56 ! 

No 

i 

— | 

-* 

No 

Yes 4 

G 3 j 

0.3 

23 ! 

No | 

■ 

— 

No 

No 

G 4 

0.3 1 

i° 

No j 

~ i 

— 

No 

No 

G 5 j 

2 

52 | 

No j 

42 ! 

_& 

I 

Yes 

G 6 * 

I 

i 

No : 

— 

— 

No 

No 

G 7 

10 j 

220 

No j 

157 i 

-• i 

i 

K & I j 

No 

G 8 

1 

17 i 

No 1 

_ j 

i 

No i 

No 

G 9 

0.4 

62 

No j 

— 

— j 

No j 

No 

G10 

1 

38 

No i 

— i 

- 

No ! 

1 

No 

Gil 

1 

161 

No j 

— _i 

! 

No ! 

No 

G12 

2 

28 

; 

j 

. •*» 

No 

No 

G13 

4 

80 

Yes 

43 ! 

i 

K 

No 

G14 

3 

145 

No 

86 i 

! 

K 

No 

G15 

10 

130 

i 

! 

No | 

HI j 

i 

| 

■■ 

K 

Yes 


K)r Trom the year of registration if the society was registered after June 1955 
•In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

•No advances in 1956-7. 

•Only in 1954-5. 

•No advances in 1954-5. 

•Comparable data arc not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 
K—A part of the loan was given in kind. 

1—Loans were given in instalments. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.9—(Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN GAYA 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
borrow¬ 
ings from 
co-opera¬ 
tives to 
total 
borrow¬ 
ings 

in 1956-7 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 
(Per cent) 

Net 

increase 
H ) or 
decrease 
(- ) in 
propor¬ 
tion of 
overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 1 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
members 
selling 
produce 
through 
co-opera¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 
(Per cent) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
total 
produce 
sold 
through 
co-opera¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 
(Per cent) 

Whether 

arrangements were 
made for 
inter-linking 

£ $ 

i 

l 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 j 

28 

G l 


too 


-- 

~ 

, 

1 

G 2 


100 


— 

— 


1 

G 3 

- 

100 


— 

— 


1 

G 4 


— 

— 

10 

12 

3 ! • 

4 

G 5 

__ 

i 

4 

- 96 


S3 

1 | 

3 

G 6 

— 

100 

j - 

! 

— 

1 

1 

G 7 

31 

100 

i 

— 2 i 

| 

, — 

1 1 

1 

G 8 

_s 

1 

i 

—3 

j -» 

1 I 

1 

! 

G 9 

_8 

100 


~ 3 j 

i - 8 

1 | 

1 

G10 

— 

100 

i 

1 _ 

! 

| 

■ ! 

1 

Gil 

— 

— 

! 

I 

i 

i j 

i 

1 

G12 

_3 

— j 

1 

— 

— 

i 

1 ; 

1 

G13 

73 ! 

100 

i 

1 

— 

! 

i i 

i 

1 

G14 

32 

100 \ 

1 

! 100 

1 00 

100 

1 ! 

3 

G15 

93 

\ 

1 

03 

i 

I 

i ~ ; 
! 

1 1 


! 1 ! 
i 

i 

1 


Mn 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

"Comparable data are not available as the society was registered after June 1955. 
"Data were not tabulated. 


£Not affiliated to any marketing society 
Not affiliated to any marketing society but linked 
Affiliated to a marketing society but n^t linked 
Affiliated to a marketing society and linked 

$ Members not reporting sale through co-operat ives 
Itself carried on marketing of produce and members reported sale through 
the society 

Members selling produce directly through a marketing society to which 
the credit society was not affiliated 

Members selling produce through the marketing society to which the credit 
society was affiliated 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

1 . 

2 . 


3. 


4 . 







APPENDIX TABLE 15.9 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN GAYA -(Conchdcd) 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


j Status of | How were ' Manage- j Whether ; Godown jAudit classi- 

the the ment sub- ; there j loan/sub- ■ fication 

1 secretary 1 accounts sidy were sidy recei- ■ 

i < _i 1 -i ~ i 


Society 

number 


kept 

i 

received 
during 
1954-5 to 
1956-7 
(In rupees) 

State 

nominees 

ved during ; 
1954-5 to ! 

1956-7 
(In rupees) 

j 

i 



29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

G 1 

Honorary 

Badly 

— 

No 


C 

G 2 

Honorary 

Badly 

— 

No 

- 

C 

G 3 

Honorary 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

D 

G 4 

Honorary 

Badly 

— 

No 

j 

C 

G 5 

Honorary 

Badly 

— 

No 

; 

C 

G 6 

Honorary 

Badly 

— 

No 

! 

C 

G 7 

Honorary i 

Badly 

— 

No 

i ■ 

New 

G 8 

Honorary 

1 Badly 

— 

No 

i _ ! 

i 


G 9 

Honorary 

Badly 


No 

— 

D 

G10 

Honorary 

Badly 


No 

1 

; 

C 

Gil 

Honorary 

Badly 

— 

No 

— 

n 

G12 

Full-time 

paid* 

Badly 

j 

No 

; 

Not 

audited 

G13 

Honorary 

Badly 

! — 

No 

— : 

C 

G14 

Honorary 1 2 * 4 

j Badly 

i __ 

No 

: | 

B 

G15 

Full-time 

1 Badly 

j 

No 

! — ■ j 

Not 


paid* 

i 

i 

! 

i 



classified 


1 Whether the secretary was (1) full-time paid; (2) part-time paid; (3) honorary; 

(4) Village Level Worker (V.L.W.) ; (5) group secretary, etc. 

2 Free services of a Government official were made available. 

*Trained manager on deputation from Government in addition to an honorary secretary. 

4 A Village Level Worker maintained the accounts. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.10 

SOME DEI MLS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN NADIA 

(As at Ihe end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

Whether 
Ircalcd as 
small size/ 
large si/e 

Date of 
registra¬ 
tion 1 

Number of Number of i 
societies villages in 
amalga- the juris- i 
mated diction 

i 

i 

Number of 
members . 

Number of 
per 100 run 
as 

1954-5 

members 
il families 
n 

1956-7 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N1 

SS* 

1923 


1 

21 

46 

46 

N 2 

SS* 

1926 

— 

1 

11 

26 

26 

N 3 

SS* 

1939 

— 

1 

14 

12 

12 

N 4 

SS* 

1940 

— 

1 

13 

11 

11 

N 5 

SS* 

1921 

— 

1 

24 

27 

27 

N 6 

SS 

1917 


1 

107 

14 

IS 

N 7 

i 

SS 

1922 



43 

16 

21 

N8 

SS* 

1939 

— 

i 

10 

6 

5 

N 9 

SS* 

1940 

_ 

i 

11 

14 

14 

N10 

SS* 

1 

1948 

_ 

i 

152 

1S1 

88 

Nil 

SS* 

1916 

— 

1 

20 

3 

3 

N12 

SS* 

1925 

— 

1 ! 

25 

5 

5 

N13 

SS* 

| 1925 

— 

1 

28 

6 

6 

N14 

I LS(Q" 

1949 

(1957) 

— 

15 

402 

17 

26 

N15 

LS(C) 3 i 

' 

1 1952 

(1957) 

1 — 

i 

12 

407 

9 

18 

N16 

SS* 

1928 

i 

1 

1 

167 


« * 


C Source: General Supply Schedule No.l except for columns 22, 25 and 26 which are based 
on Intensive Supply Schedule No. 2) 

LS(C) —- Large size credit society formed by conversion. 

SS — Small size credit society. 

1 Date of conversion shown within brackets. 

■Dormant. 

•Purposively selected. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.10 -{Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN NADIA 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(—) in 
member¬ 
ship 1 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
indebted 
members 
to total 
number 
of 

members 

Paid-up sh 
(In thous 
rupi 

. 

Total 

are capital 
ands of 
ees) 

Of which 
State 
contri¬ 
bution 

Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(—> in 
share 
capital of 
members 1 

Average 

deposits 

per 

member 
(In rupees) 

Deposits 
as percen¬ 
tage of 
working 
capital 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

N 1 


48 

0.2 



— 

1 

N 2 


73 

0.4 



— 

— 

N3 


14 


— 

— 

— 

— 

N 4 

— 

IS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

N 5 


96 

1 

— 

— 

22 

13 

N 6 

+27 l 

30 

1 | 

! 

+ 22 

2 

7 

N 7 j 

+34 j 

100 

| 

1 j 

| | 

+ 06 

i 

— 

N 8 

— i 

20 j 

| 


1 

1 — . I 

1 

N 9 j 

_ | 

100 

— 

I 


_ 


N10 i 

-33 j 

4 

; 

9 

— i 

+ 1 

! 2 

3 

Nil 

| 

50 | 

— 

i 

: ! 

2 

3 

N12 

— | 

40 ! 

0.2 

i ! 

— 

— 

— 

N13 

— j 

54 | 

0.1 

i ; 

— i 

| — 

— 

N14 

+ 47 \ 

34 

11 

— 

+291 j 

39 

30 

N15 

+ 54 

29 

6 

— j 

j + 55 

— 

— 

N16 

i 

i 

i 

+ 16 

i 

86 

7 

I 


+ 16 

1 

149 

69 


‘In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.10— (Continued) 

SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN NADIA 

(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

Working 

capital 

(In 

thousands 
of rupees) 

Average 

working 

capital 

per 

member 
(In rupees) 

Whether 

the 

society 
advanced 
loans in 
all the 
three 
years 1 

Average 
size of 
loan per 
member 
(In rupees) 

i 

i 

Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
H ) or 
decrease 
(- ) in 
advances* 

Whether 
loans 
were 
given in 
kind /ins¬ 
talments 

Whether 

medium- 

term 

loans 

were 

given 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

N 1 

i 

37 

No 


— 

No 

No 

N2 

1 

117 

No 

— 

— 

No 

No 

N 3 


4 

No 

- 


No 

No 

N 4 

— 

3 

No 



No 

No 

N 5 

4 

166 

No 

— 

— 

No 

No 

N 6 

i 

3 

32 

No 

1 

! 

1 I 

_a 

No 

j 

No 

N 7 

7 

169 

No | 

! - ! 

_a 

| No 

No 

N 8 

1 

1 

No 

! _ | 

~ 

I No 

i 

No 

j 

N 9 

0.1 

9 

No 

_ i 

— 

j No 

. No 

N10 

11 

70 

No 

— 

— 

| Nc 

! No 

i 

Nil 

2 

78 

No 

i 

j — 

| No 

1 

'< No 

N12 

3 

100 

No 

| _ 


j - 

* No 

1 

N13 

3 

104 

No | 

I _ 

— 

j No 

| No 

N14 

52 

129 

1 Yes 

72 

j f 271 

No 

I No 

| 

N15 

22 

53 

; Yes 

5 i 

i - 93 

| No 

j No 

N16 

j 

36 

215 

Yes ! 

i 

j 

! 99 * 

i 

S 1 

! i 

1 ! 

+ 118 

1 

j No 

i 

! 

| No 

i 

i 


>Or from the year of registration if the society was registered after June 1955. 
■In 1956-7 over 1954-5. 

•No advances in 1956-7. 

•Relates to advances for non-agricultural purposes. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.10— (Continued) 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES IN NADU 


(As at the end of June 1957, except stated otherwise) 


Society number 

i 

! Percen- 
I tage of 
j borrow- 
1 ings from 
* co-opera¬ 
tives to 
total 
borrow¬ 
ings in 
1956-7 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
overducs 
to out¬ 
standings 
(Per cent) 

1 Net 
! increase 
! (+) or 
: decrease 
j ( - ) in 

propor¬ 
tion of 
overducs 
to out¬ 
standings 1 

S Propor- 
| tion of 
j members 
! selling 
produce 
through 
co-opera¬ 
tives in 
1956-7 
(Per cent) 

Propor- : 

1 tion of 
total 

i produce , 

! sold 
through 1 
co-opera- j 
tives in j 
1956-7 i 
(Per cent)! 

Whether 

arrangements were 
made for 
inter-linking 

£ ! $ 

i 

I 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 28 

N 1 

3 

100 

— 

2 

i 

i 

— .2 


N 2 


WO 

~ 1 

— 


1 1 

N 3 

— s 

100 

- 

— 2 

2 

! 

N 4 

! 

100 

— 

2 

—® : 

i 

1 1 1 

! 

N5 

— 1 

100 

..._ 

— 

| 

1 i 1 

i 

N 6 

1 

i 

100 \ 

-184 ] 

.... 

1 

1 1 

N 7 

96 1 

j 1 

100 

480 j 


-■ ; 

1 1 

N 8 | 

i 

i _ 2 

l 

100 

I 

: “ i 

i 

— 2 ! 

i 

2 

i 

1 1 

N 9 

! ... 2 

1 

100 

J 1 

2 ! 

... 2 j 

* 1 

N10 

i 

j — 1 

100 

- 

~ ' 

— 

1 1 

Nil | 

— 1 

100 

- | 

— 

i 

l 1 

N12 i 

i 

! 

too 

i 

— 

-• * 

1 1 

N13 

! 

- I 

100 ] 

— j 

— 

—- 

1 | 1 

N14 

100 \ 

4 

-19 ! 

i 

j 

- . 

1 1 1 

N15 j 

64 

S5 i 

481 

“ i 

— 

1 I 1 

NI6 

92 


+ 4 

! 

___ 1 

- 

I j l - 


’In 1956-7 over 1954-5 

*Data were not tabulated 

£Not affiliated to any market ing society 

Not affiliated to any marketing society but linked 
Affiliated to a marketing society but not linked 
Affiliated to a marketing society and linked 
% Members not reporting sale through co-operatives 

Itself carried on marketing of produce and members reported sale through 
the society 

Members selling produce directly through a marketing society to which 
the credit society was not affiliated 

Members selling produce through the marketing society to which the 
credit society was affiliated 


- 1 . 

- 1 . 
- 2 . 
- 3. 
- 4. 


OJ to 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.10 


SOME DETAILS RELATING TO SELECTED 
C'KKIJI T SOCIETIES IN NADIA 


PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 

-- (Concltuicd) 


( As al the end of .lane 1957. except stated otherwise) 


Society 

number 


Status ol How were 
the the 

secretary 1 accounts 

kept 


Manage- Whether 

ment sub- there 

sidy were 

received State 

during nominees 

1054- 5 to 
1956 7 
(In rupees) 


Godown Audit elassi- 
loan/sub- beat ion 
sidy recei¬ 
ved during 
1954-5 to 
t956-7 
(In rupees) 



29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

N 1 

No Secretary 

Badly 

... 

No 


r: 

N 2 

No Secretary 

Badly 


No 


F. 

N 3 

No Secretary 

Badly 

.... 

No 


F. 

N 4 

No Secretary 

Badly 


No 


F. 

N 5 

Honorary 

Badly 


No 


K 

N 6 

Honorary 

Badly 


No 

..._ 

D 

N 7 

Honorary 

Badly 

.... 

No 


c: 

N X 

Honorary 

Badly 

. 

No 


C 

N 9 

Honorary 

Badly 


No 

..... 

c 

NIO 

Honorary 

Well 


No 

- 


Nil 

1 lonorary 

Badly 


No 


D 

N12 

Honorary- 

Badly 


No 


I> 

NI3 

No Secretary 

Badly 

— 

No 

..... 

D 

NI4 

Full-time 

Well 

1,250 

No 


Not 


paid 2 





audited 

N15 

Full-time 

Well 

300 

No 

10,000 

Not 


paid 2 




audited 

N16 

Honorary 

Badly 


No 

— 

B 


‘Whether the secretary was (1) full-time paid; (2) part-time paid; (3) honorary, 
(4) Village Level Worker (V.L.W.); (5) group secretary etc. 

*ln addition to the secretary there was a full-time paid and trained manager. 


46 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.11 

SPREAD OF CO-OPERATIVE MEMBERSHIP AMONG SMALL CULTIVATORS 



Proportion 
of mem¬ 
bers to 
total 

number of 
small 
cultivators 
in the 
district 

(Per cent) 

Number oi 
villages 
not loca¬ 
ted in the 
jurisdic¬ 
tion of 
any 

agricul¬ 

tural 

credit 

society 

PROPOI 
WERE M 
NUMBER 
THE VII 
I 

SMA 

Which 
had its 
head¬ 
quarters 
in the 
village 
itself 

(Per cent) 

VTION OF SMALL CULTIVATO 
EMBERS OF CO-OPERATIVES! 

OF SMALL CULTIVATORS IN 
.LAGES SELECTED FOR DEMA 
nvestigation COVERED BY 

LL SIZE SOCIETY ' LARGE SI 

1 

. Which Which ' Which 

had its ■ was 1 had its 

head- i dormant I head- 

1 quarters quarters 

outside ■ in the 

the village 

village itself 

(Per cent) j (Per cent) ■ (Per cent) 

RS WHO 

O TOTAL 
EACH OF 
ND-SIDE 

A 

ZE SOCIETY 

; Which 
had its 
head- 
: quarters 
outside the 
village 

i 

| (Per cent) 

j 

1 

«ri 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Broach 

U 

— 

/, 11,27, 31 

! 

— ,-,1,14^ Nil 

6, 18, 17, 
17,28, 52' 

tr 

East Khandesh ; 

19 

- A 8, 9, 10, 

o , 5 

7, 56 

3, 29 

_ 2 




20, 32, 33, 





; 

; 

S8 y 47 





Dharwar 

28 

2 18, 36, 37, 

[39, 48, 51 

— /« 

25 

21, 30, 39 

! *2, 36 

Coimbatore j 

16 

1 4,4,6,13,21, 

'■27, 41, 47 

—, 6,14, m s 

i 

35 

31 

West Godavari j 

21 

3 9, 21, 49, 

! 51, 56 

Nil 

Nil 

60 

5,11,15,21, 

1 23,33,35 

Ferozepur 

i 

15 I 

1 

3 •!, 11', 

16, 22, 33, 
i 38, 41, 55 

Nil 

- * 

54 

Nil 

Etawah j 

22 

5> 6,9,12,16, 

J«, 2«, 30, 
\30, 32, 41, 
7* 1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

! Nil 

i 

i 

Mandsaur 

18 j 

i 

i 

3 | 

11,12,1$ 
15, 20, 20, 
26, 29, 33, 
33,40, 48 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

| Nil 

Gaya 

2 J 

j 

6 

3 

Nil 

—’,8,10,20 

Nil 

Nil 

Nadia 

! 

10 

i 

6 

i 

10*, 17 

j 

Nil 

6,15,36,59 

! 

Nil 

Nil 


(Source : Listing Schedule data) 

(Note: 'Nil' indicates that none of the sixteen selected villages was from this category.) 

'Including a village in which a society was registered but did not start functioning. 

•In this village there was a dormant society also. 

•In this village, there were three dormant societies also. 







APPENDIX TABLE 15.12 

SPREAD OF CO-OPERATIVE MEMBERSHIP AMONG TENANTS 


723 


[Proportion [Number of 
\of members] villages 
, to total I not located 
, number of i in the 
: tenants j jurisdic- 
in the \ tion of 
district . any agri- 
< cultural 
credit 

I j society 

I (Per cent) 


i ; 2 


Broach 

i 

11 i 

i 

— 

East Khandesh 1 

i 15 

.... 

Dharwar 

i 

24 

2 

■ 

Coimbatore 

! 

13 

i i 

i 

West Godavari 

21 

! 3 

Ferozepur 

8 

3 

Etawah 

21 

5 1 

Mandsaur 

i 

5 

3 

Gaya 

: 

4 

6 

Nadia 

■ 

■ 

5 

6 


M R p°^rJpN OP TENANTS WHO WERE 
kmmoIS 8 CO OPERATIVES TO TOTAL 

NUMBER of tenants in each of the 
VILLAGES SELECTED FOR DEMAND-SIDE 
INVESTIGATION COVERED BY A 


SMALL SIZE SOCIETY 


T 


Which i 'Which I Which 
had its i had its l was 

head- 1 dormant 
quarters \ 
outside the', 
village 


head¬ 
quarters 
in the 
village 
itself 
(Per cent) 


(Per cent) 


(Per cent) 


LARGE SIZE SOCIETY 


Which 
had its ' 
head¬ 
quarters 
in the 
village 
itself 
(Per cent) 


Which 
had its 
head¬ 
quarters 
outside the 
village 

(Per cent) 


T 


5, 7,10,27 


4,5,\ 

14,17 

17, 31, 41,\ 
46, 47,34 

49 , | 

33, 58 

33, 47 ,| 

61, 73 

_ — /»* 1 
* * •* * 

/)', 8 . 21 ,\ 

33, 50. 50 

i 13, 14, 15, 

\18, 11), 22, 

1 33, 40, 42, 

<43, 67 


I—• 13, 14, 
14 0 

\ 9 *, 10 


Nil 


, 10 

3, 8, 10, U\ 

Nil 
Nil 


5, 6, 6, 11, —, 40 

23, 44 4 J 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


17 

8 

Nil 
3, 5, 6’ 

Nil 

Nil 


17,25, 40 j 20,31 
25 •. 33 


* * » »i 


9, 28 


72 

56 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


K 4,6,17, 
1 22, 37, 42 
Nil 


Nil 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


(i Source : Listing Schedule data) 

(Note: 'Nil' indicates that none of the sixteen selected villages was from this category.) 

'Including a village in which a society was registered but did not start functioning. 

•In this village there was a dormant society also. 

•In this village there were three dormant societies also. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.13 

CHANGE IN MEMBERSHIP Of PRIMARY CREDIT SOCIETIES 
IN 1956-7 OVER 1954-5 


Per- 

centage 

increase 

in 

member¬ 
ship 
(CSS 
data j 


GENERAL SUPPLY SCHEDULE NO. I. DATA' 


I• LHC ‘LNTAG» INCRFASI 
IN MI MIIKHSH1P OF 

Societies All 

in the the 

villages societies 

selected 
for de¬ 
mand side 
invest iga- 
t ion 


Percentage increase ( : i or 
decrease <—) in member¬ 
ship in each of the 
selected large si/e 
societies 


I 




4 


Broach 


Cast Khandesh 
Dharwa r 


Coimbatore 
V^est Godavari 


Fero/cpur 


l.tawali 


Mandsaar 

Gaya 

Nadia 


Ji 

•to 


■IS, 

v. «. ,V, i 1!) 




• JJ, 

Hi, r,i, 

m 

;*s 


i/. 

io, 

Jo 

j.’t 



h 0, it, , si, 




! ii; 



O' 

•in 

JS, 

ill, , lot, 2is. 

100 

60 

76 

Hi, 

11, / }, 46, 47, 




■ an. 

hu, no, . no, \ i2.z. 




, lol. 

■ IOS . J,n:i0 

Q~ 






‘•J 

-f-i 

; •*; /, 

•“•it- 41, ■ IOU 

■;/ 

Jti 

ll 

At/ large size credit society 

Jo 

Jti 

J / 

II . 

II 

p 

•j 




oO 

JU 

// 

•j- 47, r. 

if 


nofiwaVablc^'hifs^deties'tt^ * sparable 

/elating to financial position loans advances i*tr rw ,i c ■~ collided. This applies also to Figures 

wer,- no, available arc given to Apj!&T a b& ^I't lsT 8uch for which data 

“ For details see Table 15.1. 

June 1957, r504’^ 3 ieS t exis,eie‘- hC C " d °' JUne 1955 and 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15.14 

SOCIETIES IN WHICH THERE WAS A DECLINE IN 
MEMBERSHIP, NO INCREASE OR DECREASE AND INCREASE WAS LESS 
THAN TEN PER CENT IN 1956-7 OVER 1954-5 


LARGF. SIZE CREDIT SOCIETIES SMALL SIZE CREDIT SOCIETIES 


1 

1 ! 

Number i 

i 

i i 

Percentage 
increase (4-) or i 
decrease (—) 

! 

Number ! 

Percentage 
increase H) or 
decrease (— ) 

! * ! 

2 | 

3 | 

4 

| 

Broach 

B i ; 

- 8 

i 

B 4 j 

+ 4 


B 6 

- 4 

B 7 

—18 


B 8 i 

- 6 

B 9 ! 

4* 7 


B13 1 

4- 8 

BIO 

+ 5 


B16 

—38 

i 

i 


East Khandesh 

Kll 

4- 9 i 

K 1 1 

-17 




K 5 

- 2 

Dharwar 

D 8 

+ 4 

D 2 

Neither 

. 

DIO 

4- 3 

D 3 

+ 4 


D14 

+ 6* i 

D 5 

4” 3 



i 

D 9 

4- 3 



i 

D16 

+ 7 

Coimbatore 



C 3 

-18 




C 4 

- 8 




C 6 

- 4 




C 7 

-n 




Cll 

- 3 




C12 

-30 




Cl 3 

4- 2 



i 

i 

Cl 8 

Neither 

West Godavari 


! 

i 

W 7 

-13 

Ferozepur 


i 

i i 

F 1 

— 4 


i 


F 8 j 

2 


| 


F 9 

— 4 




F10 

Neither 




F17 

j 

+ 2 

Etawah 



E 2 

\ + 5 




E 3 

! Neither 




E 5 

j Neither 




E12 

4- 9 

Mandsaur 



M 5 

-25 




Mil 

Neither 




M14 

4- 7 

Gaya 



G 5 

Neither 


(Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 
46A 
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APPENDIX TABLE 16.1 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) IN ADVANCES IN 1956-7 OVER 1954-5 


GENERAL SUPPLY SCHEDULE NO. 1 DATA 



Con- 


For 








soli- 


societies 








dated 


in villa- 








Statis- 

For 

ges 








tical 

all 

selec- 








State- 

the 

ted for 

In each of the selected large size 

credit 


ments 

Soci- 

dem- 

! societies 






data 

eties 

and- 

side 

investi¬ 

gation 








1 

2 

3 

4 

Broach 

+ 84 

+ 50 

+ 64 

- 27 

- 26 

! 

— 2 

+ 1 

! + 5 

+ 37 





+ 170 

| +343 

+ 737 

1 916 


East Khandesh 

1 + 40 

+ 19 

+ 19 

- 33 

+ 46 

+ 70 


i 

I 


Dharwar 

+ 165 

+292 

+ 229 

Data 

No ad- 

- 15 

+412 

+417 

+ 2,010 





for 

vances 

i 







1954-5 

in 

+7,994 








not 

avail¬ 

able 

1956-7 

I 


i 



Coimbatore 

+ 70 

+296 

1 +168 

No ad¬ 
vances 

+ 32 

-! 485 

+ 1,181 




i 

j 

1 ; 

J ' 


in 

1954-5 






West Godavari 

+211 | 

j +304 

f 400 

No ad- 

No ad- 

j +110 

+ 123 

+ 124 

+ 156 


| 

| 


vances 

vances 






I 

1 


in 

in 






1 

i 

1 

i 


1954-5 

1954-5 





„ 




+ 223 

+518 

+ 548 

+567 

+629 

+ 726 





+ 1.174 

+5,011 





Ferozepur 

+ 42 

+ 94 

+ 84 

- 98 

+ 97 

+ 113 

+259 



Etawah 

+ 66 

+ 78 

+ 178 

No 

large 

size 

credit 

society 


Mandsaur 

+ 194 

+364 

+ 142 

- 50 

+ 1,608 





Gaya 

+ 48 

+219 

+ 61 

No ad¬ 

.. 







1 


vances 

in 

1956-7 






Nadia 

- 29 

1 

- 12 

i 

No ad¬ 
vances 
in 

1956-7 

- 93 

+271 
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APPENDIX TABLE 16.2 

AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED DURING MAY 1956 TO APRIL 1957 
FROM DIFFERENT CREDIT AGENCIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO RATE OF INTEREST 


(Amount in rupees per cultivating family) 


District/ 

Credit agency 

Nil 

per 

I cent 

Upto 

6* 

per 

cent 

1 

6± to 

9| 

per 

cent 

9i 

to 

12* 

per 

cent 

12* 

to 

18 

per 

cent 

18 to 
25 
per 
cent 

25 

to 

35 

per 

cent 

35 

to 

50 

per 

cent 

Above 

50 

per 

cent 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Broach 

Government 

: 

i 

26.4 








26.4 

Co-operatives 

; — 

148.4 

3.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

152.1 

Commercial banks 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

.— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Relatives 

i 54.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

54.4 

Private credit agencies 
and others 

!« 

17.2 

21.5 

114.3 

3.9 

61.2 

— 

6.9 

— 

229.6* 

Total 

58.6 

191.9 

25.3 

114 3 

3.9 

61.2 

— 

6.9 


462 5 

East Khandesh 
Government 











Co-operatives 

— 

3.5 

109.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

114 2 3 

Commercial banks 

— 

— 

3.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.2 

Relatives 

48.8 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 

1.7 

— 

— 


54.2 

Private credit agencies 
and others 

— 

— 

6.9 

17.8 

17.3 

4.7 

— 

— 


64 . 9 3 

Total 

48 8 

3.5 

119.7 

21.1 

17.3 

64 

i 

— 

— 

0.7 

236.5 

Dhanvar 






i 




4.8 

Government 

— 

4.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Co-operatives 

— 

i — 

44.2 

2.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46.2 

Commercial banks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Relatives 

65.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65 . 

Private credit agencies 
and others 

28.4 

0.8 

3.6 

29.2 

13.3 

' 

22.1 

1.1 

3.8 

— 

2 

102 . 4 * 

Total 

93.6 

5.7 

47.7 

31.3 

13.3 

22.1 

1.1 

3.8 

— 

218.6 

Coimbatore 










2.6 

Government 

— 

2.4 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Co-operatives 

— 

12.9 

1.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 8 

Commercial banks 

— 

13.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13.2 

Relatives 

6.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

6.1 

Private credit agencies 
and others 

— 

23.7 

24.5 

127.1 

1.2 

1.5 

— 

— 

— 

177.9 

Total 

6.1 

1 

52.2 

26.7 

| 

127.1 

1.2 

1.5 




214.7 


( Source: ' General Demand Schedule No. 1) 


■Includes Re 0.4 at unspecified rate of interest. 
■Includes Re 1.0 at unspecified rate of interest. 
■Includes Rs 18.0 at unspecified rate of interest. 
■Includes Re 0.1 at unspecified rate of interest. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 16.2 

AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED DURING MAY 1956 TO APRIL 1957 
FROM DIFFERENT CREDIT AGENCIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO RATE OF INTEREST —Continued 

(Amount in rupees per cultivating family) 


District/ 

Credit agency 

Nil 

per 

cent 

Upto 

per 

cent 

6J to 
9| 
per 
cent 

n 

to 

m 

per 

cent 

121 

to 

18 

per 

cent 

18 to 
25 
per 
cent 

25 

to 

35 

per 

cent 

35 

to 

50 

per 

cent 

Above 

50 

per 

cent 

Total 


• 

2 

3 

« 

5 

6 i 

7 ' 

8 

9 

10 

West Godavari 

Government 


i 

3.8 


- 



_ 

_ 


3.8 

Co-operatives 


94.8 

4.3 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

99 2 

Commercial banks 

— 

7.2 


— 



— 

— 

— 

7.2 

Relatives 

1.6 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1.6 

Private credit agencies 
and others 

0.8 

.7.6 

44.9 

238.1 

21.9 

12.6 

- 

1.3 

0.1 

337.4 

Total 

2.4 

123 5 

49.3 

238.1 

21 9 

12 6 


13 

0.1 

449.2 

Ferozepur 

Government 


4.3 


— 






4.3 

Co-operatives 

— 

— 

26.7 

0.9 

— 

— 


— 

_ 

27.5 

Commercial banks 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Relatives ‘207.8 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 207.8 

Private credit agencies 
and others 

0.2 

—• 

3.0 

78.4 

200.3 

35.8 

— 

1.6 

0.6 

328.6* 

Total 208 0 

4.3 

29.7 

79.4 

200.3 

35.8 

— 

1.6 

0.6 

568.3 

Etawah 

Government 


1 

! 2.5 


! 






2.5 

Co-operatives 

— 

| 

17.4 

— 

— | 

— 

; 

; — ; 

— 

17.4 

Commercial banks 

— 

; — 

— 

— 


— 

— i 

i — : 

— 


Relatives 

16.4 

j — 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i — 

_ 

16.4 

Private credit agencies 
and others 

9.8 

1 

• 03 

j 0.3 

6.3 

4.2 

87.1 

1 

7.6 | 

I j 

8.8 

0.1 

124.5 

Total 

26.2 

i 2.8 

i 

|«™ 

6.3 

4.2 

87.1 

7.6 

i 8.8 

0.1 

160.8 

Mandsaur 

Government 


i 

! 2.6 




! 


I 


2.6 

Co-operatives 

— - 

1 — 

| 23.2 

! — ! 

‘ — 

i — i 

i — i 

1 — 

_ 

23.2 

Commercial banks 

— 

— 

I _ 

| j 

j _ 

i _ j 

| _ j 

i _ 

_ 


Relatives 

8.1 

— 

_ 


i _ 

1 _ j 

_ : 

_ 

_ 

8.1 

Private credit agencies 
and others 

0.5 

! 2.8 

j 18.3 

i 34.1 

1102 -1 

j 64.3 

1.0 

0.5 

— 

243.5 

Total 

8.6 

| 5.3 

j 41.5 

! 54.1 

i 

102.1 

64.3 

1.0 

0.5 

— 

1277.3 

Gaya 

Government 


! 3.8 

i 

i 

i 

i _ 






3.8 

Co-operatives 

— 

— 

0.1 

j _ 

— 

— 

— 

j _ 

— 

0.1 

Commercial banks 

— 

i — 

_ 

i _ 

i _ 

_ 

_ 

_* 

_ 

Relatives 

7.9 

! - 

_ 

! _ 

: _ 

_ 

j _* 

> _ 

_ 

7.9 

Private credit agencies 
* aBd*flthcf8 t .■*■*’*- 

— 

f- Tr4~ 


~r rr; 


74:8 


TT9.T 

”Tjr8“ 

mr 

Total 

7.9 

j 5.1 

0.1 

1 

15 

1 

8.7 

54.8 

1.5 

9.3 

0.8 

m.8 

i 


includes Rs 8.7 at unspecified rate of interest. 
•Includes Rs 23.0 at unspecified rate of interest. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 16a 

AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED DURING MAY 1956 TO APRIL 1957 
FROM DIFFERENT CREDIT AGENCIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO RATE OF INTEREST —Concluded 


(Amount in rupees per cultivating family) 


District/ 

Credit agency 

Nil 

per 

cent 

Upto 

per 

cent 

6 * to 
9* 

per 

cent 

9| 

to 

12 * 

per 

cent 

12 J 

to 

18 

per 

cent 

18 to 
25 
per 
cent 

25 

to 

35 

per 

cent 

35 

to 

50 

per 

cent 

Above 

50 

per 

cent 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nadia 

Government 


18.3 








18 3 

Co-operatives 

— 

1.0 

0.6 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

— 

1.7 

Commercial banks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Relatives 

39.0 

— 


— | 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

— j 39.0 

Private credit agencies 
and others I 

| 2.6 

i 

i 

I 

* 

2.5 

! 

4.0 

1.6 

24.3 

39.8 

84.0 1 

Total ! 

41.7 

19.4 

0.6 

2.5 

| 

| 4.0 

1.6 

24.3 

39 8 143.0 

Bikaner 

Government 

| _ 

• 

_ 

_ 

! 

i 

! — 

_ 

j _ 



Co-operatives 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 1 

1 Z 

— 


Commercial banks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! — 

— j 



4.3 

Relatives i 

4.3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

i — 

— 1 

! — 

— 

Private credit agencies 
and others 

12 

1.9 

1.0 

290.6 

20.2 

2.4 

— 

i 

i - 

— 

317.2 

Total 

5.5 

1.9 

1.0 

290.6 

20.2 

' 24 

! 


i “ 

i _ 

— 

321.5 


includes Rs 9.2 at unspecified rate of interest. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 16.3 

SELEC TED SOCIETIES WITH PROPORTION OF OVERDUES TO OUTSTANDINGS AT 
THE END OF JUNE 1957 AT 75 PER CENT AND ABOVE 



| 

! Society number 

i 

i 

■ Remarks 

; 

i 

! Proportion 
jof overdues 
' to out- 
| standings 

I (Per cent) 
i 

Broach 

(1) B9 (Small size) 

i 

1 Adverse seasonal conditions in the part of the 
| district covered by the society—weak managemenl 
and the presence of party faction—dominated by 
moneylenders and traders. A moneylender who 
1 was appointed by the society for the purpose of 
collecting overdues saw that the loans given by 
him were recovered first. 

90 

; 


(2) BIO (Small size) 

Lethargy on the part of the Managing Committee^, 
party politics and bad management—granting of 
1 loans over and above the individual credit limits. 

80 

Bast 

Khandesh 

(1) K5 (Small size) 

Party factions—bad management—lethargy on 
the part of the Managing Committee—only 51 
out of 88 members indebted to society—only 
one loan was advanced during 1954-5, five loans 
in 1955-6 and none in 1956-7. High overdues 
even before the initiation of the pilot project. 

100 

Dharwar 

(1) D2 (Small size) 

Failure of crops—bad management—secretary 
and Managing Committee members defaulters— 
domination by big landlords. 

100 


(2) D3 (Small size) 

i 

Failure of crops—inability of Co-operation 
i Department to take action against defaulting 
members—Managing Committee members them¬ 
selves defaulters. 

96 

! 

i 

(3) D8 (Large size) 

Lethargy on the part of the Managing Committee 
to run the society on business lines—inability 
of the Co-operation Department to take action 
against defaulters—one of the Managing Commit¬ 
tee members was a defaulter. 

86 

i 

! 

(4) D9 (SmaU si/e) 

The society was dominated by the secretary— 
some of the Managing Committee members were 
defaulters—Managing Committee lethargic 
and was dominated by a trader—bad management. 

97 

i 

! 

i 

! 

(S) DIO (Large size) 

Bad management—Managing Committee 
members were defaulters—Managing Committee 
lethargic—presence of moneylenders and dedal 
on the Managing Committee—a defaulter domi¬ 
nated the affairs of the society upto the first part 
of 1957—did not get a clean start. 

94 

! 

! 

(6) D12 (Large size) 

Failure of crops—Managing Committee lethargic. 
Traders on the Managing Committee—chairman 
took benami loans. 

86 


(Source: General Supply Schedule No. 1) 
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APPENDIX TABLE 16.3 —Continued 

ELECTED SOCIETIES WITH PROPORTION OF OVERDUES TO OUTSTANDINGS AT 
THE END OF JUNE V951 AT 15 PER CENT AND ABOVE 


l 

i 

1 

i 

Society number ^ 

>Pi 
\ of 

Remarks > 

s 

( 

oportion 
‘overdues 
to out- 
tandings 

Per cent) 

! 

I 

(7) D13 (Large size) 

Failure of crops—lethargy on the part of 
Managing Committee members—party factions— 
chairman himself was a trader-cum-cultivator —\ 
Managing Committee members themselves were! 
defaulters—did not have a clean start. 

92 

i 

(8) D15 (Large size) 

Managing Committee members were lethargic— 
The chairman of the society was a big watandar 
and a trader. 

100 

Coimbatore 

(I) C13 (Small size) 

Scanty rainfall and drought—failure of crops— 
lethargy on the part of Managing Committee 
members. 

94 

West 

Godavari 

(1) W3 (Large size) 

President was very powerful and used to 
take benami loans—traders and landlords were on 
the Managing Committee—damage to crops due 
to overflowing of Collair lake—did not have a 
clean start. 

100 

Ferozepur 

(1) F6 (Small size) 

All the Managing Committee members of the 
panchayat were defaulters—society without a 
secretary—bad management. 

79 


(2) F19 (Large size) 

Lack of proper supervison—did not get a clean 
start. 

77 

Etawah 

(1) E5 (Small size) 

Management of the society was dominated by 
two persons—Managing Commit lee was lethargic 
—weak supervison. 

100 


(2) E6 (Small size) 

Overdues were negligible at Rs 13; outstandings 
were also Rs 13. 

100 


(3) E8 (Small size) 

Domination of sarpanch who did not know the 
rules and procedures properly—loans were giver 
to his favourites—inadequate supervision— 
misappropriation—members of the Managing 
Committee defaulters. 

> 100 
l 

\ 


(4) E10 (Small size) 

Bad management—domination of sarpanch whe 
was a defaulter—party factions. 

> 100 


(5) E13 (Small size) 

Supervising machinery not effective—ba< 

management. 

1 97 


(6) E14 (Small size) 

Bad management—required lot of persuasion t< 
make the members repay the loans—part; 
factions. 

3 87 

y 


(7) E15 (Small size) 

Re-loaning by some members of the Managin 
Committee at higher rate of interest—Managin 
Committee lethargic—irregularities—Co-opera 
tion Department was not taking any action. 

g 100 

8 

L- 
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APPENDIX TABLE 16.3 


SELECTED SOCIETIES WITH PROPORTION OF OVERDUES TO OUTSTANDINGS AT 
THE END OF JUNE 1957 AT 75 PER CENT AND ABOVE — {Concluded) 


i 

Society number 

i 

Remarks 

; ! 

; 

Proportion 
of overdues 
to out¬ 
standings 
(Percent) 

I 

i 

| 

Loans were disbursed by the Mahewa Union | 
operating as a pay office of the central bank— ! 
consequently, role of the Managing Committee! 
of the primary society was not important. 


i 

(8) El7 (Small size) 

Members not keen on repayment of loans. 

100 

Mandsaur 

1 

! 

! 

(1) MU (Small size) 

! 

Deliberate attempt on the part of the members! 
not to repay the loans—Managing Committee 
was ineffective as the group secretary was 
dominating—Managing Committee members! 
were also defaulters—ineffective supervision. 

79 

i 

Gaya | 

(1) G1 (Small size) 

Previous secretary was a defaulter—bad manage-; 
ment—big cultivators in the Managing Com-; 
miltee—membership restricted to one community.; 

100 


! (2) G7 (Small size) 

Managing Committee members and the secretary j 
were defaulters—loans taken in excess of the! 
amount to which they were entitled to. 

100 

• 

| (3) G13 (Large size) 

| 

Did not have a clean slate to start with—bad! 
management—embezzlement by the previous: 
secretary—Managing Committee lethargic. 

100 


j (4) G14 (Small size) 

Caste domination—bad management. 

100 

Nadia 

1 (1) N6 (Small size) 

; 

1 

i 

Influence of traders on Managing Committee— | 
bad management—misappropriation by the; 
secretary—affected by the Debt Settlement 
Board's awards. 

100 


(2) N7 (Small size) 

Damage to rabi crops due to floods in September! 
1956—subsequent drought—the village covered* 
by another large size society. 

| 

100 

: 

| (3) N1S (Large size) 

1 

i 

| 

Failure of crops—influence of traders on the 
Managing Committee—the secretary was a big 
cultivator-cum-cloth merchant. 

i 

85 
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APPENDIX TABLE 16 4 


•MPORIANCE OF COOPERATIVE credit 


Villages selected for denuind-side 
investigation 


Whether 
covered by a 
large or small 
size credi t 
society 


Proportion 
of cultivating 
families 
borrowing 
from co-ope¬ 
ratives 


Average 
borrowings 
from co-opera¬ 
tives per 
cultivating 
family 


Proportion of 
borrowings 
from co-ope¬ 
ratives 


BROACH 

Sangpore 

Panoli 

Saran 

Tankan 

V aghwan 
Anile t ha 

EAST Kl IANDESH 

Viware 

Kal mode 

Padalse 

Cihumawal 

V invade 
Rhawarkhcdc 
J a lake 
Rhamarc 
Vara than 
Lehc Digair 

DHARWAR 

Undchalli 

Coimbatore 

Chikkarasampalayam 

WEST GODAVARI 

Chatapanu 

Arugolanu 

Unudurru 

Pothunuru 

Vageswarapurum 

FEROZEPLK 

Korial 

ETAWAIl 

Jagmohanpur 

MANDSADR 

Lampiya 

Sandhara 

Jagadi 



tPvit vxtVM 

tVks\ 

Wet cent) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

LS 

30 

328 

69 

L.S 

do 

509 

7/ 

SS 


376 

44 

SS 


348 

4H 

LS 

4S 

384 

33 

IS 


175 

3H 

SS 

i»-y 

87 

93 

SS 


133 

31 

LS 


111 

SI 

SS 

V,\; 

137 

S4 

SS 

67 

193 

3H 

SS 

HO 

269 

73 

SS 

57 

219 

39 

LS 

75 

193 

30 

SS 

40 

189 

30 

SS 

32 

139 

63 

L.S 

3S 

187 

61 

LS 

i 

! 20 

30 

32 

LS 

! 72 

638 

73 

LS 

j 37 

147 

51 

LS 

27 

358 

2H 

SS 

: 70 

100 

66 

LS 

5S 

159 

2S 

LS 

37 

137 

50 

SS 

■ 3:1 

60 

31 

SS 

43 

87 

63 

SS 

33 

159 

3S 

SS 

i 70 

115 

23 


(Source : General Demand Schedule No. I) 


Notc\ Only those villages in which the proportion of families borrowing From co-operatives 
was 50 per cent or above or average borrowings per family from co-operatives were 
Rs 150 or above or proportion of borrowings from co-operatives was 50 per cent or 
above are enumerated here. 

LS targe size credit society. 

SS Small size credit society. 
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APPENDIX 

SOME DETAILS REGARDING THE 



MEMBERSHIP AS ON 

30 JUNE 1957 

I PAID-UP SHARE CAPITAL AS ON 
j 30 JUNE 1957 SUBSCRIBED BY 

Working 
capital 
as on 30 

District/ 

Society number 

[ Primary 
societies j 

i Indivi- 
! duals 

j Societies ; 

indivi¬ 
duals j 

Govern¬ 

ment 

June t957 



i 

(Rs) 1 

(Rs) i 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

! 3 1 

4 

i 

6 


BROACH 

BMS 1 .. 

9 

, 302 

18,700 

j 10,750 


29,784 

BMS 2 .. 

6 

1,570 

120 

93,950 

— 

7,41,013 

BMS 3 .. 

11 

595 

19,875 

! 45,925 

— 

8,30,594 

BMS 4 .. 

i 14 

365 

! 98,750 

1 

j 47,600 

1,46,000 

6,98,405 

EAST KHANDESH 

KMS 1 .. 

1 

j 1 

1 

401 

54,690 

10,000 l 

2,21,898 

KMS 2 .. 

26 

173 

635 

7,945 

5,000 l 

50,006 

KMS 3 .. 

j 51 

968 

3,050 

i 19,430 

15.000 1 

86,259 

KMS 4 .. 

! 13 

1,437 

600 

i 14,195 

7,510* 

85,058 

KMS 5 .. 

6 

729 

— 

1 44,720* 

— 

2,13,404 

KMS 6 .. 

— 

782 

i — 

j 123,770 

20,000 l 

5,26,136 

DHARWAR 

DMS 1 ... 

• 13 

! 893 

250 

1 

19,385 

i 

6,08,168 

DMS 2 ... 

! 6 

765 

2,400 

1,33,350 

50,000 

8.10,588 

DMS 3 ... 

30 

| 929 

7,510 

i 22,900 

20,000 

2,42,222 

DMS 4 ... 

104 

830 

6,375 

7,175 

i 

| 13,000 

2,80,005 

COIMBATORE 

: 

i 

CMS 1 ... 

35 

520 

3,315 

8,275 

10,000 

63,412 

CMS 2 ... 

37 

i 558 

2,715 

13,204 

1 - 

99,931 

CMS 3 ... 

56 

1,670 

1,530 

41,328 


2,44,920 

CMS 4 ... 

1 160 

7,487 

15,080 

72,963 

— 

5,53,092 

CMS 5 ... 

118 

4,268 

2,820 

41,034 

10,000 

12,86,871 

WEST GODAVARI 

WMS 1 ... 

23 

2,338 

6,385 

46,940 

- 

10,89,843 

WMS 2 ... 

17 

2,121 

4,075 

60,105 

30,000 

6,22,832 

WMS 3 ... 

i _ 

i 1,344 

i 3,250 

39,795 

25,000 

7,14,279 

WMS 4 ... 

! 8 

i 1,014 

i 170 

60,050 

— 

69,420 

WMS 5 ... 

3 

602 

600 

10,560 

! — 

39,005 

FEROZEPUR 

FMS 1 ... 

i 

i 

155 

1 

i 1,000 

1 

1,78,500 

I 

3,74,500 

FMS 2 ... 


201 

! - 

1,00,000 1 

25,000 

4,31,431 

FMS 3 ... 

! 58 

183 i 

i 6,300 

14,000 : 

15,000 

74,038 

FMS 4 ... 

! _ j 

41 | 

— 

4,800 j 

— 

11,457 

ETAWAH 

EMS1 ... 

! 15 

! 

i 

1,872 


2,499 

EMS2 ... 

35 ; 

60 

10,888 i 

441 

— 

60,940 

EMS 3 ... 

i 25 ; 

3 

4,140 

10 

— 

15,477 

EMS4 ... 

25 ! 

89 

4,760 

2,752 

— 

80,300 

MANDSAUR 

MMS 1 ... 

18 

98 

1,400 

5,579 

10,200 

65,223 

GAYA 

GMS 1 ... 

1 

30 


1,075 


6,115 

GMS2 ... 

i 12 

— 

856 

— 

— 

3,595 

GMS 3 ... 

110 

— 

1,541 

— 

— 

60,747 

GMS 4 ... 

111 

— 

1,504 

— 

— 

1,28,756 

GMS 5 ... 

— 

38 


189 

— 

507 

GMS 6... 

— 

51 

— 

102 

— 

102 

GMS 7 ... 

— 

87 

— 

200 

— 

839 

GMS 8 ... 

_ 

180 

_ 

175 


239 

NADIA 

NMS 1 ... 

— 

299 

— 

10,270 1 

10,010 

54,200 


(i Source : General Supply Schedule No. 1) 


^rom central co-operative bank. 

’Includes subscriptions by primary societies also. 
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TABLE 17.1 

WORKING OF THE SELECTED MARKETING SOCIETIES 

~ i short-term i.oans I Value of •, Value of ; Number of 
m>vanced during 1956-7 \ agricultural \ produce | godowns 

. . . ; requisites i marketed mi 

District/ Agricultural AsiticuVvurjA \ sold or \ \956-1 

Society number ' production marketing Idistributed in; 

| 1956-7 i 

(Rs) (Rs) (Rs) ! (Rs) i 

;____i_;__ • _ ___I___ 

7 8 \ 9 l 10 I H 


BROACH ! 


• 


1 


BMS i 

- - . 

20,41,291 1 

172 

21,00,553 ; 

— 

RMS 2 ... 

306,975 

24,02,863 1 

— 

24,23,241 ! 


BMS 3 ... 


7,56,644 

— 

8,50,571 , 

— 

BMS 4 ...‘ 

8,515 

25,014 i 

— ! 

28,532 j 


LAST KHANDESH 


i 


11,59,139 i 


KMS 1 .... 

1,32,211 

— ; 

1,42,760 : 

— 

KMS 2 ...1 

17,718 

.— J 

1,35,427 

5,90,272 1 

— 

KMS 3 ...! 

1,937 

— ! 

93,629 

19,54,879 ; 

— 

KMS 4 ... 

2,01,108 

1 

1,23,202 

21,46,026 1 

— 

KMS 5 ... 

1,20,740 

_| 

1,12,989 

1.75,141 i 

— 

KMS 6 ... 

3,22,665 

- ; 

1.43,248 

20,64,837 

— 

DHARWAR 

DMS 1 ...; 


22,70,884 ; 
25,27,26 6 1 

84,284 

21.01,120 ; 

2 

DMS 2 ...: 

1,39,915 

1,93,021 

24,91,043 i 

2 

1 

DMS 3 . J 

38,300 ; 

3,24,612 1 

1,14,216 

7,35,748 j 

DMS 4 ...: 


2,65,375 | 

j 

1,57,485 

21,09,099 j 

11-1 Tempo- 

COIMBATORE 


41,314 

! 

rary shed 

CMS 1 ... 

_ ■ 

7,150 j 

— i 


CMS 2 ... 


8,673 

64,791 

2,54,800 j 

— 

CMS 3 ... 


90.675 

68,263 

1,21,278 ! 

— 

CMS 4 ...I 

. _ 

2,71.375 

4,55,311 

14,13,585 | 

9 

CMS 5 ...<: 


3,51,851 

4,11,228 

9,14,405 > 

2 

WEST GODAVARI 

WMS 1 ... 

! 

i 

12,64,980 | 

3,60,307 

i 

1 

1 

WMS 2 ...j 

— | 

2,43,830 : 

2,60,578 

' 

WMS 3 ... 

— 1 

3,15,755 ! 

5,01,325 

-j 


WMS 4 ...; 

— ; 

49,392 I 

5,09,736 



WMS 5 ...! 

— i 

10,050 , 

i 

— i 

1,88,655 

: — i 


FEROZEPUR j 

FMS 1 ...! 

—* ! 


__ . 

5 

FMS 2 ...i 



- ! 

8,93,912 ! 

4 

FMS 3 ...'■ 

1,49,806* S 

— i 

2,09,394 i 

4,00,446 

7 

FMS 4 . . ; 

14,014* 

— 

54,880 j 

i 1,90,857 | 

. 

ETAWAH 

EMS 1 



3,351 

! ; 

i 

i 

1 

EMS2 ... 

_| 

— 

27,507 


EMS 3 ... 

_ ; 

— 

24,547 

1 

1 

EMS 4 ... 

— 

48,734 

1,43,144 

68,059 

MANDASDR 

MMS 1 ... 

— 1 

_ _ 

. 

2,04,533 

— 

GAYA 

GMS 1 ... 

1 

_ | 

2,384 

— 

— 

GMS 2 ... 

_ 1 

— 

— 

15,80,267 


GMS 3 ... 

_ ! 

I 

— 

—— 

GMS 4 ... 

27,748 j 

— 

6,600 

i 4,90,000 ! 


GMS 5 ... 

1 i 

— 

— 

j 6,938 | 


GMS 6 ... 


— 

— 



GMS 7 ... 

183 | 

— 

— 

16,031 ! 


GMS 8 ... 


— 

— 

1,01,597 


NADIA 

NMS 1 ... 

200 i 

— 

— 

! 68.205 

1 


1 Under construction. 

‘Loans issued to members and non-members. 
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APP£NDrX TABLE 18.1 


SOME DETAILS REGARDING I'Hli WORKING OK SELKCK!) PRIMARY 
( 0 -OI*KRATI\E LAND MORTGAGE BANKS AS AT THE END or JUNE 1957 

(Amount in rupees) 



NUMBER O! MEMBERS 

WOKKINCi CAPITAL 


INDO'-inUAl.S 


Sovietv Number 

Others 

Paid-Up Reserve 


borrowing Non-b»>rrow inu 

share capital and other funds 



i 

2 


.i 

4 

5 

Broach 







BLMI 

855 

It 


424 

68,090 

18,346 

East Khandesh 







KLMl 

424 

20 


1.404 

43,063 

25,4)4 

KLM2 

321 

55 


1,0.82 

53,225 

18,150 

Dharwar 







OLMJ 

t86 

26 


IS 

13,435 

10,781 

OLM2 

203 

42 


479 

18.620 

5,096 

DLM3 

315 

77 


639 

22,315 

13,238 

DLM4 

202 

41 


432 

17,410 

12,476 

Coimbatore 







CLMI 

627 

436 



1,19,573 

56,275 

CLM2 

271 

100 



44,000 

11,000 

CL.M3 

397 

194 



77,042 

34,193 

CLM4 

374 

337 



84,206 

39,370 

CLM5 

338 

330 



83 691 

45,399 

CLM6 

344 

363 



54,390 

16,745 

CLM7 

3h> 

107 



52.053 

14,347 

CLMS 

“ , 5(v 

167 


... 

1,63.263 

88,385 

CLM9 

275 

371 



61,493 

14,596 

CLMIO 

631 

163 


... 

97,154 

34.347 

West Godavari 







WLM1 

1,072 

517 


.... 

1,45.792 

55,860 

WLM2 

1X7 

113 



27,756 

6,772 

WLM3 

412 

289 



60,000 

19,000 

WLM4 

372 

176 



46,844 

5.449 

WLM5 

684 

242 



95,972 

36,967 

WLM6 

653 

397 



78,308 

16,412 


(Source: General Supply Schedule No. .1) 
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APPENDIX TABLE 18 . 1 - - Continued^ 

SOME DETAILS REGARDING THE WORKING OF SELECTED PRIMARY 
CO-OPERATIVE LAND MORTGAGE BANKS AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957 


(Amount in rupees) 




WORKING CAPITAL 


OUTSTANDINGS AT THE 

Society Number 

Borrowings 

from 

Central 

Land 

Mortgage 

Banks 

i Borrowings 
; from 

i Govern- 
| ment 

J 

Loans and j 
deposits i 
from banks/ 
societies, ' 
individuals i 
and others 

Total 

BEGINNING OF THE YEAR 

! 

Number ; Amount 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Broach 

BLM1 

9,19,661 


17,598 : 

10,23,695 

: 

316 

8,19,090 

Last Khandcsh 

KLMI 

6.25,6 l l > 



6,94,096 

42! 

5.79,490 

KLM2 

5,05,424 



5,74,799 

331 : 

5,54,411 

I) bar war 

DLMI 

65,832 



90,048 


69,626 

DLM2 

1,15,561 

... 


1,39,276 

95 

1,24.312 

l>l M3 

84,480 

— 


1,20,033 

li* 

92.536 

DLM4 

70,718 

■ 


LOG,605 


77,898 

Coimbatore 

CLMI ! 

15,24,097 

: 


16,99,945 

743 ■ 

14.96,647 

CLM2 

6,57,000 

1 — 

— 

7,12,000 

288 

6,07,467 

CL M3 

9,07,774 



10,19,009 

420 

9,OI,«08 

CI.M4 

j 10,20,850 

— 

j 5,441 

11,49,867 

446 

9,92.808 

CLM5 

1 9,35,271 


4,327 

10,68,688 

303 

8,88,894 

CLM6 

6.82,082 

— 

| — 

7,53,217 

314 

5,89,212 

CLM7 

; 7.29,599 

— 

4 ,oio : 

8,00,009 

323 : 

6,72,980 

CLMS 

: 21.17.6i8 

— 

; 5,252 

23,74,518 

721 

19,39,263 

CLM9 

! 6,95,105 



7,71, i94 

322 

6.72,004 

CLM10 

11,64,932 

— 

i 

i 

12,96,433 

606 

10,95,152 

West Godavari 

WLM1 1 

19,29,328 


i ; 

i — : 

21,30,980 

i 

I 1,143 

17,80,697 

WLM2 

3,27,794 

1 _ 

! — 

3,62,322 

204 : 

3,06,362 

WLM3 

7,83,000 

i 

7,000 

8,69,000 

342 : 

6,45,181 

WLM4 

6,60,301 

! — 

—. 

7,12,594 

352 ; 

6,44,750 

WLM5 

12,95,610 

— 

— 

14,28,549 

608 ! 

12,11,953 

WLM6 

9,91,778 

< 

6,106 

i 

10,92,604 

575 i 

8,27,572 
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APPENDIX TABLE 18.1 


SOME DETAILS REGARDING THE WORKING OF SELECTED PRIMARY CO-OPERATIVE 
LAND MORTGAGE BANKS AS AT THE END OF JUNE 1957— (Concluded) 

(Amount in rupees) 


iLOANS ADVANCED DURING 
THF. YEAR 


OUTSTANDINGS AT THE 
END OF YEAR 


Society Number j 

i 

! Number Amount 


i 

i 

Number j Amount 


! Demand 
! during 
j the year 


: Overdue 
instalments 


! 



12 

13 

' <4 : 

15 

16 

17 

Broach 

fiLMI 

68 

2,10,600 

Ul 

00 

rj 

9,94,468 

67,025 

21,317 

East Khandesh 

KLM1 

93 

1.41,250 

493 ! 

6,67,738 

1,71,546 

97,805 

KLM2 

21 

35,900 

225 j 

5,25,604 

1,05,105 

41,605 

Dharwar 

DLM1 

4 

11,900 

! 

64,781 

16,200 

7,409 

DLM2 

3 

7,000 

84 ; 

1,17,666 

15,904 

5.695 

DLM3 

6 , 

15,750 

106 ! 

94,230 

24,600 

9,155 

DLM4 

5 

12,700 

59 | 

84,278 

20,127 

13,181 

Coimbatore 

CLM1 

i 

71 

2,02,563 

| 

766 ! 

15.75,420 

95,739 


CLM2 

34 

94,840 

310 j 

6,60,000 

42,307 

_ 

CLM3 

32 

1,27,100 

399 

9,44,354 

86,676 

2,122 

CLM4 

45 ■ 

1,48,250 : 

465 ! 

10,61,777 

61,132 

CLM5 

35 

1,52,200 

326 

9,66,877 

76,360 

3,143 

CLM6 

53 

1 61,490 ! 

352 : 

7,12,745 

37,957 


CLM7 

36 

1,09,750 

348 ! 

7,40,745 . 

41,985 

_ 

CLM8 

91 

3,82,785 : 

772 1 

21,88,325 

1,05,071 

_ 

CLM9 

25 ; 

83,000 

1 340 ! 

7,25,031 

96,873 

66,900 

CLM10 

60 

1,92,906 

631 j 

i 

12,01,440 : 

68,592 , 

— 

! 

West Godavari 

WLM1 

143 

3.03,000 i 

1,213 j 

19,05,393 

86,507 


WLM2 

29 1 

58,760 

206 i 

3,31,198 ; 

18,522 

_ 

WLM3 

103 I 

1,89,600 

419 ! 

7,81,186 

53,595 

_ 

WLM4 

36 

66,330 : 

372 ! 

6,67,908 

32,445 

_ 

WLM5 

121 | 

2,48,129 i 

684 : 

13,50,851 

70,480 

_ 

WLMti ! 

135 | 

i 

2,48,200 i 

653 ! 

10,04,352 

71,420 

— 
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APPENDIX TABLE 19.1—INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE STRUCTURE IN SELECTED 

DISTRICTS 
(As on 30 June, 1957) 


Co-operative Regional or 

• r.-_*_ ! _ .. 


number OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF INDUSTMAL 
CO-OPERATIVES 


financing j apex j „ ' Lea- ; 

institution marketing thcr 

! institution and 

1 : VCrS 

. mg 


■ Forest 

Metal 

. , rers 

; Indus- and 
try' . labour 


_ 

labou- Jag- 
rers gery 
mid 

labour P rt> “ 
'contract duccrs. 

■societies 


and 0‘heis 


East 

Kliandesh 


Dharwar 


Coimbatore 


West 

Godavari 


Fcrozepur 


Mandsaur 


Bikaner 


The Southern 
Gujcrat Indu¬ 
strial Co-ope¬ 
rative Bank, 
Surat • 
The District : 
; Industrial 
: Co-operative 
Bank 

The Dharwar 
i District j 
Industrial 
i Co-operative 
Bank 

' The District ; 

Central 
Co-operative 
| Bank 

j The District 
i Central 

Co-operative: 
i Bank 

j Central 

! Co-operative 
j Bank 

! The Uttar j 
j Pradesh j 

j Industrial i 

j Co-operative 
| Bank 

j The Central • 
j Co-operative : 
j Bank 


The District 
Industrial 
' Co-operative 
: Association 

The District 
Industrial { 
Co-operative 
Association . 
The District j 
Industrial I 
Co-opera t ive 
Association 

The St:;te 
1 f and loom 
Weavers’ 
Society 
The State 
Handloom 
Weavers" i 
Society 
T he State 
Handloom 
Society 
The Uttar , 
Pradesh i 
Industrial j 
Co-operative 
Association 
The Madhya 
Bharat i 
Handloom j 
Co-operative' 
Society, . 
Indore 
Bihar State 
Handloom . 
Weavers' 
Co-operative 
Society 
rhe Ranaghat 
Sub- 

divisional ; 
Co-operative 
industrial i 
Union 

The District I 
Marketing ; 
Federation 1 


1 : 4 ; 61 


36 — — 


Sheep breeders’ societies. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 19.2—SOME DETAILS REGARDING THE WORKING OF SELECTED 
INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

( As on 30 Juno 1957) (Amount in rupees) 

. s'. : i .. i ; *’ i Value of \ 





; Loans 


1 

• 


| goods 

i 


! 


from 

i Loans 
! from 
Govern- 

! 

Value of' produced! 

Society Number 

Member- 

Owned 

co-oper¬ 

ative 

Working 

capital 

requis¬ 

ites 

by 

; society 

j Value of 
! produce 

ship 

funds 

banks 

distri- 

on its own 

marketed 



and 

ment 

■ ■ 

buted 

account 



i 


others 

i 

! 


and 

marketed 



1 

2 

3 

: 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Broach 









1. BRI1 

15 

305 

30 

; — 

665 

44 

— 

— 

2. BR12 

East Khandesh 

128 

23,526 

17.619 

1,234 

42.379 

47,434 

67,707 

67,707 

1. KM 

296 

51,140 

5,201 

44.515 

102,695 

225,778 

342,798 

342,798 

2. KI2 

Dharwar 

234 

22,975 

— 

21,440 

49,372 

78,983 

134,525 

134,525 

1. Dll 


10,266 

10,000 

10,000 

31,095 

— 

62,876 

62,876 

2. D12 
Coimbatore 


88,795 

6,000 

1 — 

94,795 i 

— 

; 69,217 

69,217 

1. Cll 

346 

65,528 

2,419 

— 

68,547 : 

280,968 

414,158 

414,158 

2. Cl 2 

116 

27,334 

7,969 

— 

37,175 

56,034 

91,044 

91,044 

3. CI3 

91 

1,008 


— 

1,008 

— 

; — 

3,080 

4. CI4 

500 

63,736 

102,749 

1,881 

173,186 

247,173 

i 461,115 

461,115 

5. CIS 

474 

230,534 

99,958 

1,575 

367,363 

843,039 

1,163,548 

1,163,548 

6. CI6 

West Godavari 

24 

253 

— 


253 

— 

— 

949 

1. WII 

i 546 

121,158 


— 

123,910 

137,682 

257,768 

257,768 

2. WI2 

147 

8,078 

18,613 

— 

27,134 

25.424 

37,709 

37,709 

3. W13 
Ferozepur 

i 1147 

175,865 

232,557 

775 

414,070 

i 

513,049 


888,138 

1. Fll 

25 

2,449 

2,088 

— 

14,824' 

17,971 


61,472 

2. FI2 

Etawah 

19 

; 

3,534 

9,500 

— 

20,534* 

— 

22,793 

22,793 

1. Ell 

1 99 

2,729 

. — 

— 

2,729 


— 

‘ 73,883 

2. E12 

85; 

1,296 

— 

— 

1,300 

— 

. 

126,683 

3. EI3 

90 

894 

166 

i — 

1,060 

4,352 

— 

110,657 

4. EI4 
Mandsaur 

124 

1,304 

! — 

— 

: 1,455 

2,188 


130,487 

1. MM 

110 

8,896 

— 

— 

8,896 


— 

160,004 

2. MI2 

* 88 

5,839 

— 

— 

5,839 : 

— 

. 

96,121 

3. MI3 

21 

621 

, 1,457 

755 

i 2,888 

— 

— 

— 

4. MI4 

13 

902 

2,020 


3,037 

— 


— 

5. MIS 

Gaya 

26 

3,331 

4,415 

— 

; 7,746 

— 

— 

— 

1. GM 

27 • 

60 

405 

— 

465 

— 

339 

339 

2. GI2 

Nadia 

32 

4,852 

— 

9,000 

16,088 

1,832 

18,916 

18,916 

1. Nil 

247 

1,300 


— 

' 1,300 

— 

— 

— 

2. NI2 

191 

9,576 

— 

16,730 

26,441 

— 

15,784 

15,784 

3. NI3 

197 

1,656 

7,088 

23,175 

32,613 

— 

113,269 

113,269 

4. NI4 

319 

13,255 

— 

24,290 

37,545 

— 

13,566 

13,566 

5. NI5 

Bikaner 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 



1. BM 

22 

220 

— 

2,200 

! 2,420 

— 

— ■ 

— 

2. B12 

41 

103 

308 

4,100 

! 4,511 

— 

— 

— 

3. BI3 

31 

90 

— 

— 

! 90 ! 

— 

— 

— 

4. BI4 

46 

460 

— , 

4,560 

! 5,200 

410 

410 

410 


1 Includes grants from cess fund, and undistributed profits, 
including subsi (^undistributed dividend and profits. 
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